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The Regulations have been amended since 1904 and, therefore, in addition to 


the enclosed, reference should be made to 


~ Circular 2. Courses for Commercial and Art Specialists. 


a 12. Approved High, Public and Separate Schools and Continuation 


Classes. 
s 13. Agriculture and Horticulture and School Gardens. 
4 19. Graduation diplomas. 


Entrance examinations to the Faculty of Education and the Normal 


and Model Schools, Examining Boards. 
“33. Accommodation and equipment of Rural Public and Separate Schools. 
“37. Regulations for Reorganization of Continuation Classes. 
eA AD A Eeroment tor’Aaricattuvel Deyaenacttenn High, Schools 
ib A474. Course of Study” x") Uy fui : ; 
Instruction No. 11. Advisory Council of Education. 


. “12. Distribution of Legislative Grant, Rural, Public and Separate 
Schools, Organized Counties. 


r “13. Distribution of Legislative Grant, Rural, Public and Separate 
Schools, Districts. | 

Also Normal School Courses, etc. 

Faculty of Education Courses, etc. 


Public and Separate School Courses, etc. 


la E.D. 


REGULATIONS 


OF THE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


APPROVED BY-THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, AUGUST, 1904. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
SITES AND ScHoot Hovsss. 


4, Where the average attendance of any section for three years 
exceeds fifty pupils, a school house with two rooms shall be provided. 
An additional room and teacher shall be required for each additional 
fifty pupils in average attendance. Every school house shall afford 
separate entrances with covered porches and suitable cloak-rooms for 


boys and girls. 


11.—(1) The first Friday in May each year shall in rural school 
sections and in incorporated villages be devoted to planting shade 
trees, making flower beds, and otherwise beautifying and improving 
the school grounds. Songs and recitations designed to cultivate 
greater interest in trees and flowers and in the study of nature shall 
form part of the exercises for the day. 

(2) Empire Day, the first school day before the 24th of May, shall 
be duly celebrated in each school. The forenoon is to be devoted to 
a study of the greatness of the British Empire and the afternoon to 
public addresses, recitations, music, etc., of a patriotic character. 


DutTIEs or PUPILS. 


12. Every pupil registered in a Public School shall attend punc- 

tually and regularly every day of the school year in which his name 
is so registered. He shall be neat and cleanly in his person and habits, | 
diligent in his studies, kind and courteous to his fellow pupils, obedi- 
ent and respectful to his teacher, and shall submit to such discipline 
as would be exercised by a kind, firm, and judicious parent. 


13. Every pupil on returning to school after absence from any 
cause shall give orally or in writing to the teacher, a proper reason 
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for his absence. A pupil may retire from school at any hour during 
the day at the request, either oral or written, of his parent or guardian. 
A pupil may be suspended who fails or neglects to provide himself 
with the text-books or other supplies required in his course of study, 
or to pay the fees imposed for such purpose by the trustees. 


14. Every pupil shall be responsible to the teacher for his conduct 
on the school premises or on the way to or from school, except when 
accompanied by his parents or guardian or by some person appointed 
by them on their behalf. Any pupil who injures or destroys school 
property or furniture may be suspended until the property or furni- 
ture destroyed or injured is made good by the parent or guardian of 
such pupil. 

ScHoot TERMS AND ORGANIZATION. 


15. Unless otherwise directed by the Trustees, the pupils attend- 
ing every Public School shall assemble for study at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, and shall be dismissed not later than four o’clock in the 
afternoon. One hour at least shall be allowed for recreation at mid- 
day, and ten minutes during the forenoon and afternoon terms, but 
in no case shall the hours of study be less than five hours per day 
including the recess in the forenoon and afternoon, provided always 
the Trustees may reduce the hours of study for the pupils in the First 
and Second Forms. 


| 16. Pupils not registered in a Day School may attend a Night 
School from the Ist of October until the 3lst of March. The hours 
of study in the Night School shall not exceed 24 hours per session. 
Pupils shall not be admitted to a Night School who are under four- 
teen years of age or who attend school during the day. Night Schools 
shall be subject to the same regulations as Public Schools, with respect 
to the discipline of pupils, the duties and qualifications of teachers, 
and the use of text-books. 


17.—(1) The course of study for Public Schools shall be taken up 
in five Forms as hereinafter set forth, and pupils shall be classified by 
the teacher with respect to their attainments in all the subjects of the 
- Form to which they are assigned or r from which they are to. be pro- 
moted. 


(2) The amount of time to be given to any anne is to be devernnined 
by the teacher, who shall be guided in this matter by the Inspector. 


(3) Pupils who have passed the High School Entrance examination 
and such other pupils as are considered qualified by the teacher and | 
Inspector shall be entitled in both rural and urban schools to receive 
instruction in the subjects of the Fifth Form, provided that, in a 
municipality having a High School, if resident pupils of the High 
School are not charged fees for the first year, it will not be deemed 
obligatory for the Public School Board to have a Fifth class. 


18.—(1) All the subjects prescribed for Forms I.-TV. of the Public 
School course are obligatory, except where otherwise specified in the 
programme of studies. No deviation from this rule is permissible 


nae ne ak ' 


without the concurrence of the Inspector, who shall also decide as to 


the optional subj ects. 


(2) The following subjects of the Fifth Form course of study are 


obligatory: Reading, Literature, Grammar, Composition, History, 


Geography, Writing, Arithmetic and Mensuration, and Elementary 
Science. From the other subjects of this Form, Boards of Trustees 
may select, with the concurrence of the Inspector, such subjects or 
such parts er the courses therein, as'‘may, in their judgment, suit the 


requirements of their localities. 


(3) When, from any cause, teachers properly prepared to teach 


- the courses in Art, Constructive work, Clay Modelling, Klementary 


Science, and Nature Study are not available, the Inspector shall 
authorize such modifications of the courses in these subjects as he 
may deem expedient. 


(4) Classes in Latin, Greek, French or German may be provided 
in Fifth Forms or Continuation Classes, with the concurrence of the 
Inspector, and with a time-table approved by him. Teachers of these 
subjects shall hold at least a Second Class certificate and have passed 
a Departmental or a University examination in the language they 
undertake to teach. * 


19. In school sections where the French or the German language 
prevails, the Trustees may, in addition to the course of study pre- 
scribed for Public Schools, require instruction to be given in Reading, 
Grammar, and Composition to such pupils as are directed by their 


parents or guardians to study either of these languages, and in all 


such cases the authorized text-books in French and German shall be 
used. But nothing herein contained shall be construed to mean that 
any of the text-books prescribed for Public Schools shall be set aside 
because of the use of the authorized text-books in French and German. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES. 


22. Subject to any instructions issued by the Minister of Educa- 
tion from time to time, the requirements of each Form in the Public 
School shall be as set forth in Schedule I.—Public School Programme 
of Studies. 


Hicu ScuooLt ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


23.—(1) At every High School and Collegiate Institute and such 
other places as may be recommended by the County Council, an exam- 
ination to be known as the High School Entrance examination, to be - 
conducted in the subjects prescribed for the Fourth Form of Public 


Schools, shall be held annually on examination papers prepared by 


the Education Department. The answer papers shall be read by the 
Board of Examiners constituted under the High Schools Act. 


(2) Every candidate shall notify the Public School Inspector con- | 
cerned, before May Ist, of the examination centre at which he pur- 
poses to write. 


| 6 
(3) The Entrance Board of Examiners for a city may, however, 
_ with the approval of the High School Board concérned, prepare exam- 
ination papers in lieu of those prepared by the Education Department, 
but such papers shall be on the same subjects, and the same scheme, 
and the same standard for passing shall be required; or, with the 
- concurrence of the Boards in charge of the High, Public, and Separate 
Schools concerned, such Board of Examiners, instead of holding an 
examination itself, may admit pupils on the recommendation of the 
Public or Separate School Principal; but, in all such cases, the Board 
of Examiners shall satisfy itself that all the subjects of Parts I. and 
II. have been satisfactorily. completed before admission is granted. 


24. The County Council may impose a fee not exceeding one dollar 
upon each county pupil writing at the Entrance examination. Boards 
of Trustees may impose similar fees upon resident and non-resident 
pupils writing on the Entrance examination at High Schools and Col- 
legiate Institutes; but such fees shall not be imposed where the Board 
of Trustees authorizes the promotion of pupils to the Fifth Form of 
the Public Schools without passing the Entrance examination. 


25.—(1) The subjects for admission to the High Schools shall be 
those prescribed for the Fourth Form of the Public Schools, as fol- 
lows: ; 

Part I.—Literature, History, Art, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Nature Study. : 

Part I7.—Reading (written and oral), Writing, Spelling, Geng 
- graphy, Grammar, Composition, Arithmetic. 

(2) The Literature of Part I. shall embrace the careful reading 
during the previous year of at least four suitable works selected by 
the Principal for each pupil, from a list in supplementary reading in 
English literature prepared by the Public School Inspector. 

(3) The written examination in Reading will be based on sight 
passages, and will be designed as a test of the candidate’s understand- 
ing of what he reads. The candidate’s knowledge of the selections 
for memorization will also, as heretofore, be tested on this paper. 


26.—(1) No candidate from a Public or Separate School shall be 
admitted to the examination in the subjects of Part II. who has not 
been reported by the Principal to the Public School Inspector, on or 
before June 15th, as having completed satisfactorily the courses in the 
subjects of Part I. At the same time a confidential report from the 
teacher or staff as to the standing of their candidates, may also be 


submitted to the Public School Inspector for the consideration of the °' 


Entrance Board. 

(2) When a candidate has not been prepared in a Public or Sepa- 
rate School, the Public School Inspector shall admit him to the exam- 
imation for Part II., and shall report the circumstances to the Entrance 
Board, which will Heal with such case as it may deem expedient. 

(3) At his official visits to each school, the Public School Inspector | 
shall satisfy himself as to the efficiency of the provision for carrying 
out subsection (1) preceding, and, without his approval of the school, 
the certificate for Part I. shall not be accepted by the Entrance Board 
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| 27.—(1) The marks allotted in the Entrance examination will be. 
apportioned as follows: Reading (oral), Writing, Spelling, each 50; 
Reading (written), Grammar, Composition, Geography, Arithmetic, 


| _ each 100. Two marks shall be deducted for each misspelled word in 


the spelling paper, and reasonable deductions may be made for mis- 
spelling in the other papers. Deductions may also be made for want — 
of neatness. 

(2) Any candidate who obtains 40 per cent. of the marks in each 
subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate marks shall be considered 
as having passed the examination. The examiners may also award 
pass standing to candidates who have not made a bad failure in any 
subject, but who have made a high aggregate above the total required, 
or to other candidates for admission whose cases demand special con- 
sideration. 

(3) The decision of the Board of Examiners shall be final with 
regard to the admission or rejection of any candidate, but the Inspector 
may submit to the Board for re-consideration the complaint of any 
candidate or any other person with regard to the examination. 


28. In the interval between examinations, a pupil who has been 
prepared on a different course in another Province or country, or a 
pupil who was unable to attend the Entrance examination, may be 
admitted temporarily to a High School by the Principal, with the 
concurrence of the Public School Inspector, if in their judgment he 
is able to take up the work of the High School. A report showing the 
age and attainments of such pupil, with the reasons for his admission, 
and signed by the Principal and Public School Inspector, shall be 
submitted to the Entrance Board at its next meeting. The Board shall 
then finally dispose of the case, and shall include the entrant’s name 
in its report at the next annual examination. 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 
ACCOMMODATIONS AND EQUIPMENT. | 


30.—(1) The plans and site of every High School hereafter erected 
or remodelled shall be subject to the approval of the Minister of Edu- 
cation. 

(2) In all High Schools established since July, 1891, or to be 
hereafter established, there shall be a Principal and at least two 
assistants. 

(3) No new High School shall be entitled to receive any grant that 
does not provide at least the amount fixed by the instructions of the 
Minister of Education with regard to accommodations and the equip- 
ment recognized as the maximum in distributing the Legislative grant 
to schools with two masters. 


31.—(1) Any High School may be’ raised to the status of a Col- 
legiate Institute when it is shown to the satisfaction of the Education 
' Department that the Trustees have provided (a) adequate school 
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buildings; (6) equipment of the value and character recognized as the 
maximum in the case of High Schools with three or more masters; 
(c) four specialists, viz., one in Classics, one in Mathematics, one in 
Science, one in Moderns and History (ene of whom or some other 
member of the staff being a Commercial specialist and one an Art 
specialist); and (d) such other assistants as will secure thorough 
instruction in all the subjects of the High School course as far as 
Senior Matriculation into the University of Toronto. 

(2) A Collegiate Institute may be reduced to the rank of a High 
School on the joint report of the High School Inspectors, approved 
by the Education Department. 


32. Every High School that complies with the Regulations of the 
Education Department shall be entitled to the following grants: (a) A 
fixed grant of $375; (6) in respect of school accommodation, a maxi- 
mum of $100 in the case of High Schools with two masters and of 
$150 in the case of High Schools with three or more masters; (c) in 
respect of equipment, ten per cent. of the total approved expenditure, 
but so as not to exceed $160 in the case of High Schools with two 
masters or $320 in the case of High Schools with three or more mas- 
ters: (d) in respect of salaries, ten per cent. of the approved expendi- 
ture over $1,500, but so as not to exceed $6005 (e) such amount pro 
rata in respect of average attendance as may remain pats ts ot. 
the grant. | 


33. Every Collegiate Institute that complies with the Regulations 
of the Education Department shall be entitled (a) to a fixed grant of — 
$370; (6) to a grant in respect of equipment of $320; (c) to a grant in 
respect of school accommodation of $200: (d) to ten per cent. of the 
approved expenditure on salaries over $1,500, but so as not to exceed 
$600; and (e) to a grant on the basis of average attendance out of any 
unexpended balance of the Legislative grant. 


34. In apportioning the Legislative grant on equipment, the 
maximum recognized in the case of High Schools with two masters 
shall be as follows: Library, $300; Scientific Apparatus, $300; Maps 
and Globes, $50; Models for Drawing, $50; T'ypewriters, $100; Gym- 
nasium, not including equipment, $800. In the case of Collegiate 
Institutes and of High Schools with three or more masters the maxi- 
~ mum recognized shall be: Library, $600; Scientific Apparatus, $600; 
Maps and Globes, $100; Models for Drawing, $100; Typewriters, 
$200 ; Gymnasium, not including equipment, $1,600. 


35.—(1) The catalogue of the equipment shall be kept by the 
Principal of the School and shall be accessible to any officer of the 
Education Department. 


(2) The instructions of the Minister of Education in the matter of 
grading shall be followed in appropriating the grant for school accom- 
modations. See Reg. 149. | 

(3) No High School or Collegiate Institute shall be entitled to any | 
Legislative grant on its gymnasium for any year in which the time 
prescribed in Reg. 41 for Drill Gymnastics and Calisthenics has not 
been provided. 
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(4) On the report of a High School Inspector such reductions may 
be made in the grants payable upon the equipment, the accommoda- 


tions, and the salaries of the staff, as the Minister of Education may 
deem expedient. 


ORGANIZATION. 


36.—(1) In every High School or Collegiate Institute the head 
teacher shall be called the Principal, and the other teachers Assistants. 


(2) The authority of the Principal of the High School shall be 
supreme in all matters of discipline on the school premises where the 
Public and the High School occupy the same building. © 


(3) The provisions of the Public Schools Act, 1901, and the regu- 
lations of the Education Department with respect, to the duties of 
pupils attending a Public School shall apply to teachers and pupils 
of High Schools. 


37.—(1) The Principal of a High School or Collegiate Institute 
shall hold a Principal’s certificate and the Assistants shall hold High 
School Assistants’ certificates. Special teachers of Music, Art, Phy- 
sical Culture, Manual Training, Household Science, and Agriculture 
shall possess qualifications satisfactory to the Minister of Education. 


(2) If, after due advertisement, a High School Board is unable to 
obtain a legallv qualified Assistant, a temporary certificate may be 
granted by the Minister of Education for the current half year to a 
suitable person on the application of the Board. 


38.—(1) The Principal shall determine the number of pupils to 
be assigned to each Form and the order in which the subjects in each 
Form shall be taken up by the pupils. 


(2) The Principal shall make such promotions from one Form to 
another as he may deem expedient; he shall also assign the subjects 
of the course of study among the Assistants. 


(3) No pupil once enrolled in a Secondary School (a High School, 
or a Public or a Separate School Continuation or Fifth Book Class) 
shall be admitted to another Secondary School unless he presents a 
letter of honorable dismission from the Principal of the Secondary 
School he last attended. In the event of a dispute, the parties thereto 
shall submit full particulars of the question for final settlement to the 


Inspector of the School into which the pupil seeks admission. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES. 


39.—(1) The courses of study in the High Schools shall-be taken 


- up in three main divisions: The Lower School (a two or three years’ 


course), the Middle School (a one or two years’ course), and the Upper 
School (a one or two years’ course). The Principal shall make such 
organization of Forms as he may deem expedient. 


Norr.—The programme of studies has been prepared primarily for the general 
student ; but it includes the work prescribed for University pass and honour matricu- 
lation, for the Teachers’ non-professional examinations, and for the preliminary 
examinations of the learned professions. 
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(2) The High School courses of study shall be ‘organized as 
follows: 


(a2) The General Course; (6) the Commercial Course; (c) the Manual 
Training Course; (d) the Household Science Course; (e) the Art 
Course; (f) the Agricultural Course; (g) the Courses for University 
Matriculation and the Preliminarv Examinations of the Learned Pro- 
fessions: (h) the Courses for Teachers’ Non-professional Certificates. 


(3) The Board of Trustees shall select the courses on the report of 
the Principal; but a course shall not be taken up if, on the report of 
the High School Inspector, the Minister of Education decides that the 
staff, the equipment, or the accommodations are inadequate therefor. 


(4) The following subjects shall be obligatory on all pupils: The 
Lower School courses in Geography, Arithmetic and Mensuration, 
English Grammar, Writing, Reading, and Physical Culture, with the 
English Composition, English Literature, and History of the Lower 
and Middle Schools. 


(5) Pupils in the General Course shall take in addition, the Art 
and the Elementary Science of the Lower School, with such other 
subjects of the High School programme as may be agreed upon between 
the pupil’s parent or guardian and the Principal of the school. 


(6) Pupils in the special Commercial, Manual Training, House- 
hold Science, Art, and Agricultural Courses shall take the subjects 
that are obligatory on all pupils [see subsection (4) preceding], with 
such suitable modifications as may be deemed expedient by the Prin- 
cipal and approved by the Minister of Education. 


_ (7) One of the courses prescribed in subsection (2) above and not 
more without the consent of the Principal, shall be taken by each 
pupil; but the Principal may omit or curtail the course in any of the 
obligatory subjects in the case of individual pupils who are not pre- 
paring for examinations, and whose circumstances, in his judgment, 
deserve special consideration. 


40. The following shall be the average minimum amount of time 
to‘*be devoted each week to each of the following subjects, separately 
from the other subjects, in the courses where such re are obliga- 
tory : 


(1) Reading.—Two lessons of thirty minutes each for two years in 
_the Lower School, the average number of pupils in each class being 
not more than twenty-five and the time being increased or diminished 
when the average in the class is greater or less than twenty-five. In 
all the school subdivisions, Reading shall be taken up systematically 
in connection with English Literature. 


41.—(1) The course in Drill, Calisthenics, and Gymnastics is 
obligatory in Collegiate Institutes, and shall be taken up in lessons 
of thirty minutes each, three times a week, in each Form of the Lower 
School. | 

(2) Provision for Physical Culture shall be made in the Middle 
and Upper Schools also, but the amount and the character of the 
provision are left to the discretion of the Principal. 
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(3) No pupil shall be exempted from the course in Physical Cul- 
ture except upon a medical certificate or. on account of evident physical 
disability or of other reason satisfactory to the Principal and approved 
by the High School Inspector. In all the Forms the sexes shall be 
separately trained. 

(4) During the months of May, June, September, October, and 
November, the Principal may substitute for drill, etc., such sports 
and games as he may approve. 

(5) In High Schools having no gymnasium, drill and calisthenics 
shall be taken up at the Aion of the Principal as often as the 
weather, the accommodations, and the adequacy of the staff will per- 
mit; and gymnastics may be omitted. 


42. The details of the courses of study in each Form in High 
Schools shall be as set forth in Schedule IT. Uae s School Programme 
of Studies. 


SPECIALISTS’ STANDING. 


51.—(1) Any person who obtains a degree in Arts in the honour 
department of Mathematics, Science, Classics, English and History, 
Moderns and History, or French and German, as specified in the 
. calendar of any University in Canada and accepted by the Education 
Department, who has graduated with at least second class honours 
(or 66 per cent, in each subject of such honour department) and who 
has been in actual attendance in such department at a University for 
not less than two academic years, shall be entitled to the non-profes- 
sional qualification of a Specialist in such department. 


(2) A graduate who has not taken an honour degree in one of the 
above courses shall be entitled to the non-professional standing of a 
Specialist, on submitting to the Education Department a certificate 
from the Registrar of the University, that he has passed, subsequently 
to graduation, the examinations prescribed for each year of the honour 
course of the department in which he seeks to be recognized as a Spe- 
cialist, or any examinations which are recommended by the University 
as equivalent thereto and accepted as such by the Education Depart- 
ment; and that he has been in actual attendance in such department 
at a University for not less than two academic years in preparation 
for the examinations therefor. 


52. Any person who passes the examination in the subjects set 
forth in Circular No. 2—Courses for Commercial and Art Specialists— 
(each paper being valued at 100, and the standard being 40 per cent. 
in each and 60 per cent. of the aggregate, with 75 per cent. in honours), 
and who is the holder of a High School Assistant’s certificate, shall 
be entitled to an interim Commercial or Art Specialist’s certificate. 


EXAMINATION AND OTHER FEES. 


53. The fees authorized by the Education Department shall be as 
follows: Candidates for the Entrance examination, if so ordered by 
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the Board of Trustees or the County Council, $1; District certificate, 
$5; Junior Teachers’ examination, $5; Part I. Senior Teachers’ exam- 
ination, $3; Part II. Senior Teachers’ examination, $3; Junior Matric- 
ulation, $5; Senior Teachers’ examination, at one examination, $9; 
Commercial and Art Specialists, each, $5; Part I. Junior Teachers’ 
examination, when taken alone, $3; for candidates for examination 
in one or more subjects only (not exceeding four), for the purpose of 
completing a course for pass Matriculation into any University or 
Learned Profession, $2; Tuition, County Model School, when so 
ordered by the Board of Trustees, $5; Kindergarten Assistants, $3; 
Directors, $5; examination Normal School, $10; examination Normal 
College, $15; appeals of all kinds, $2 (fee to be refunded if the appeal 
is sustained). ; 


KINDERGARTENS. 


54. No person shall be appointed to take charge of a Kindergarten 
who has not passed the examination prescribed for Director of Kin- 
dergartens. No person shall be admitted to the course in training 
prescribed for assistants who is not 18 years of age and who has not 
Junior Teacher’s Non-professional or Junior Matriculation standing, 
or who has not successfully pursued the High School Lower and 
Middle School courses. Any person who has taken the equivalent of 
such a course at some other educational institution may, on the recom- 
mendation of the Inspector and with the consent of the Minister of 
Education, be admitted to training. No person shall be admitted to 
the course prescribed for a Director who has not pursued the course 
prescribed for an assistant. ) 


58.—(1) Any person who attends a Kindergarten for one year and 
satisfactorily completes the course prescribed for assistants, shall, on 
the recommendation of the Director of such Kindergarten, endorsed 
by the Public School Inspector or by the Principal of the Normal 
School where the course is pursued at one of the Provincial Kinder- 
gartens, be entitled to an Assistant’s certificate, valid for two years. 

(2) The holder of an Assistant’s certificate or the holder of a 
Second Class Provincial certificate on attending a Provincial Kinder- 


garten for one year and on passing the prescribed examinations, shall 
be entitled to a Director’s certificate. 


56.—(1) The examination for Directors shall include Psychology 
and the general principles of Froebel’s svstem, Historv of Education, 


Theory and Practice of the Gifts and Occupations, Mutter and Kose- 


Leider, Botany and Natural History, Miscellaneous Topics, including 
discipline and methods of morning talks, each, 100; Practical Teach- 
ing, 500; Book work; 400. There shall also be sessional examinations 
in Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture, each valued at 50. 

(2) The examination for assistants shall include Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Gifts, Theory and. Practice of the Occupations, Miscel- 
laneous Topics, including the general principles of Froebel’s system 
and their application to songs, games, elementary science, morning 
talks and discipline, each valued at 100. 
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(3) There shall be at least two sessional examinations and one final 
examination conducted by the staff and the Principal of the Normal 
School, in the case of Directors, and by the Staff and the Public School 
Inspector in the case of Assistants. 


(4) Candidates for the Director’s or the Assistant’s certificate must 
obtain 40 per cent. of the marks assigned to each subject and 60 per 
cent. of the aggregate marks, the sessional and final examinations 
being taken together. Seventy-five per cent. of the aggregate will be 
required for honours. 


~ 


COUNTY AND CITY MODEL SCHOOLS. 


57. The Board of Examiners for every County, or the Trustees of 
any city, with the approval of the Minister of Education, may set 
apart at least one Public School for the professional training of third- 
class teachers. The Principal of such school shall be the holder of a 
First Class certificate from the Education Department and shall have 
at least three years’ experience as a Public School teacher. In every 
Model School there shall be at least three assistants on the staff who 
shall be the holders of First or Second Class certificates. The County 
Board of Examiners shall distribute the teachers-in-training among 
the County Model Schools as may be deemed expedient. — 


58. The Model School term shall begin on the second day of Sep- 
tember and shall close on the fifteenth day of December. During the 
term the Principal of the Public School to which the Model School is 
attached shall be relieved of all Public School duties except the man- 
agement and supervision of the Public School. The assistants shall 
give such instruction to the teachers-in-training as may be required 
by the Principal or by the Regulations of the Kducation Department. 
There shall be a room for the exclusive use of the teachers-in-training 
either in the Public School buildings or elsewhere equally convenient. 


59. Application ‘for admission to a Model School shall be made 
to the Inspector not later than the 25th of August. Any person who 
has a full Junior Teachers’ Non-professional certificate, or a District 
Non-professional certificate, or who is considered eligible by the Board 
of Examiners for a District certificate and who will be 18 years of age 
before the close of the term may be admitted as a teacher-in-training. 
The teachers-in-training shall be subject to the discipline of the Prin- 
cipal with an appeal in case of dispute to the Chairman of the County 
Board of Examiners. Boards of Trustees may impose a tuition fee, 
not exceeding $5, on each teacher-in-training. 


60. The course of study in Model Schools shall consist of instruc- 
tion in School Management, to be valued for examination purposes at 
100; instruction in the Science of Education, 100; instruction in the 

methods of teaching all the subjects on the Public School Course of 
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Study, four papers, 100 each; instructions in the School Law and 
Regulations so far as they relate to the duties of teachers and pupils, 
instruction in Reading, School Hygiene, Music, Art, and Physical 
Culture, 50 each; and such practice in teaching as will cultivate cor- 
rect methods of presenting subjects to a class and develop the art of 
school government. The final examination of the Hducation Depart- 
ment will be limited to School Management, the Science of Education, 
School Law and Regulations, and Methods in Spelling, Literature, 
Composition, Grammar, History, Geography, Arithmetic and Men- | 
suration, and Penmanship. 8 


61. The Principal of the School shall submit to the Board of Exam- 
iners a report with respect to the standing of every teacher-in-train- 
ing, having regard to his conduct during the session, his knowledge 
of the Public School Course of Study, his aptitude as a teacher, his 
powers of discipline and government in the school room and such other 
qualities as in the opinion of the Principal are necessary to a success- 
ful teacher. The Principal shall also report the standing of each 
- teacher-in-training in the subject of Hygiene, Music, Physical Cul- 
ture, and Art and Nature Study (both after 1904), as determined by 
at least one sessional examination. These reports shall be considered 
by the Board of Examiners at the final examination in estimating the 
standing of the candidates for certificate. 


62. During the last week of the session, the County Board of 
Examiners shall require each teacher-in-training to teach in the 
presence of such members of the Board as may be appointed for that 
purpose, two lessons of twenty minutes each, one of which shall be 
assigned by the presiding examiner one day, and the other forty 
minutes before it is to be taught. The lessons shall be valued at 100 
each, shall be appraised by different examiners, and shall not be 
taught in the same Form or in the same subject. The Board of Exam- 
iners shall also submit the candidates to a practical test of their ability 
to place upon the blackboard with neatness and despatch any exercise 
for pupils they may deem expedient. The time allowed for such a 
test shall not exceed ten minutes and the valuation 50 marks. 


63. Any teacher-in-training having the full Junior Teachers’ Non- 
professional standing who obtains 40 per cent. of the marks assigned 
to each subject (including Practical Teaching) and 60 per cent. of the 
ageregate shall be awarded a Third Class certificate valid for three 
years. At the request of the County Board, when there is a scarcity 


of teachers, and with the permission of the Minister of Education, a - 


certificate for a shorter period and valid only within the jurisdiction 
of the County Board, to be known as a District certificate, may be 
awarded to teachers-in-training who obtain a lower percentage, or to 
such ‘other persons whose non-professional standing would entitle them 
only to District certificates. The Board may reject any candidate 
whose scholarship, on the report of the Principal or of an examiner, 
appears to be defective. The decision of the Board with respect to 
the examination shall be final. 


P 
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DISTRICT MODEL SCHOOLS. 


64. The Minister of Education may set apart two Public Schools 
in each of the Districts of Thunder Bay, Algoma, Parry Sound, and 
_ Nipissing, as Model Schools for candidates for District certificates. 
No school shall rank as a District Model School unless it has a Con- 
tinuation Class of the highest grade, and unless the staff consists of 
at least three teachers, viz., a Principal holding a First Class certifi- 
cate and at least one of his assistants holding a Second Class certificate. 
Teachers-in-training at District Model Schools shall take the course. 
of study and the final examinations prescribed for District Certificate 
examinations. . Candidates for teachers’ certificates at the District 
Model School examinations shall be at least 18 years of age, and shall 
take such a course of professional training in the subjects prescribed 
for County Model Schools as the Inspector of the District may direct. 


65. In cities and counties where the French or German language 
prevails, the Board of Examiners, with the approval of the Education 
Department, may establish a Model School for the training of teachers 
of French or German origin; such schools shall hold one term each 
year, viz., from the lst of September to the Ist of July. The course 
of study shall be the non-professional course required for a District 
certificate and the professional course required for a County 
Model School. The examination in English shall be conducted on 
the papers prescribed for the District certificate. The examination 
in French or German shall be limited to Reading, Grammar, and 
Composition, and may be both oral and written. The papers in French 
and German shall be prepared by the Board of Examiners. The Board 
may submit the teachers-in-training to such an examination on the 
professional course as it deems expedient. 


THACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


85.—(1) The Minister of Education may issue certificates on the 
report of the Educational Council or the Education Department, «s 
follows, viz., permanent Third Class or District certificates to teachers 
of ten years’ successful experience. 

(2) Any person who attends a Public Kindergarten for one year 
and passes the prescribed examination, shall be entitled to an Assist- 
ant’s certificate; any person who has obtained an Assistant’s certificate 
and who has attended a Provincial Kindergarten one year and passes 
the prescribed examinations shall be entitled to a Director’s certificate. 

, (3) Any person who attends a Normal School one session and who 
passes the prescribed examinations shall be entitled to a Second Class 
Public School certificate, permanent or interim, according to the per- 
centage of marks obtained and previous experience. . An interim 
Second Class certificate may be extended from year to year on the 
report of a Public School Inspector. 

(4) Any person who has passed the prescribed examinations of the 
Normal College shall be entitled to a Normal College interim cer-— 
~ tificate. 
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86. A Normal College interim certificate shall entitle the holder, 
if under 21 years of age, to teach in a Public School only, and, if over — 
21 years, to teach in a Public or High School. After two years’ suc- 
cessful experience as a teacher, the holder of such certificate shall, on. 
the report of the Inspector concerned, be entitled to a permanent cer- 
tificate as a First Class Public School teacher or as a High School 
assistant, ordinary or specialist, according to the class of school in 
which the experience was acquired. Normal College interim certifi- 
cates may be extended from year to year on the report of a Public or ~ 
a High School Inspector. Any graduate in Arts in any University 
in the British Dominions, who holds a High School assistant’s cer- 
tificate, and who, as shown by the report of the High School Inspector, 
has taught successfully three years (two of which at least were spent — 
in a High School), shall be entitled to a certificate as Principal of a 
High School or Collegiate Institute. 


87. A Third Class certificate shall be valid for a period of three 
years from the date thereof, and may on expiration be renewed by any 
Board of Examiners for a period not exceeding three years.in all on 
the following conditions, viz., (a) where the applicant has re-passed 
the Part II. Junior Teachers’ examination or holds a Non-professional 
certificate of a higher grade; (b) where the applicant has re-passed 
the County Model School examination. The certificate of any teacher 
who has not taught the full period of three years for which his cer- 
tificate was granted may be renewed by the County Board for any 
time lost by sickness or any other cause. In all cases the report of 
the Inspector with respect to the efficiency of the applicant as a teacher 
must be satisfactory. All renewals shall be issued with the authority 
of the Board, and shall be limited to the jurisdiction of the Board. of 
Examiners granting the same. \ 


88. With the consent of the Minister of Education, a temporary 
certificate may be given by the Inspector to any person of suitable 
character and attainnients where a qualified teacher is not available, 
such certificate to be valid only under the Board of Trustees applying 
for the same. 


\ 


PUBLIC SCHOOL INSPECTORS AND DUTIES OF 
INSPECTORS. 


89. The holder of a degree in Pedagogy who has had four years’ 
experience as a teacher of which two years shall have been in a Public 
School; and any person with five years’ successful experience as a 
teacher, of which at least three years shall have been in a Public 
School, who holds either Specialist’s non-professional standing 
obtained on a University examination, or a degree in Arts from any 
University in Ontario with first-class graduation honours in one or 
more of the recognized departments in such University, and who has 
passed the examination of the Ontario Normal College for a Special- 
ist’s certificate, shall be entitled to a certificate as an Inspector of 
Public Schools. / 
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90. Every Inspector of any class of schools conducted under the 
Education Department, while officially visiting a school, shall have 
supreme authority in the school, and may direct teachers and pupils 
in regard to any or all of the exercises of the school-room. He shall, 
by personal examination or otherwise, as he may be directed by the 
Minister of Education, ascertain the character of the teaching in the 
schools which he is authorized to visit, and shall make enquiry and 
examination, in such manner as he may think proper, into the 
efficiency of the staff, the accommodations and equipment of the 
school, and all matters affecting the health and comfort of the pupils. 
He shall report to the Minister of Education any violation of, the 
Schools Act or the Regulations of the Education Department in 
reference to the class of schools for which he is Inspector. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


91. Every Teachers’ Institute shall have one meeting each year on 
a Friday and Saturday to be named by the Management Committee. 
The County Council may allow Thursday to be taken also if considered 
expedient. The Institute shall hold two sittings per day, of three 
hours each, for at least two days, and one evening sitting. All ques- 
tions and discussions foreign to the teachers’ work shall be avoided. 
The officers of the Institute shall be a President, Vice-President, and 
Secretary-Treasurer.. There shall be a Management Committee of five © 
persons, to be appointed by the members of the Institute. The officers 
and the Management Committee shall be elected annually. 


92. The Inspector shall furnish the Secretary of the Institute with 
a list of the teachers in his County or Inspectoral division. Every 
Public School teacher shall attend continuously all the sessions of the 
Institute of his County or Inspectoral division, and shall answer to 
the calling of the roll at the opening and closing of each session. A 
report of the sessions attended by each teacher shall be sent. by the 
Secretary to the Board of Trustees employing such teacher. 


READING COURSE. 

} 

93. The Minister of Education may prescribe a Course of Reading 

for the teachers of Public Schools. The course shall extend over 

three years, and certificates for reading more than three books in one 

year shall not be granted by the Inspector. For the purposes of the 

course, the year shall correspond with the calendar year. A teacher 

may enter on the course by taking any of the books prescribed for the 

year. The list of books for each year will be announced by the Hdu- 
cation Department. 


94. Any teacher who desires a certificate of having taken the 
Public Schoo] Teachers’ Reading Course shall make a synopsis of not 
less than ten or more than fifteen pages of each book read, and shall 


ZED: 
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transmit the same to the Inspector of his district on or before the 
30th June in each year. Such synopsis shall be accompanied by a 
fee of twenty-five cents and a declaration that the books prescribed 
fer the year were read and that the synopsis submitted was prepared _ 
without assistance by the person signing the same. 


95. The Management Committee of each Teachers’ Institute shall 
appoint two persons, who, with the Inspector, shall form a committee 
for determining whether the synopsis made by the teacher desiring a 
certificate indicates that the books have been read intelligently. The 
Inspector shall issue a certificate for each book so read, on the form 
prescribed by the Minister of Education, to every teacher whose 
synopsis has been found satisfactory. If a teacher is unable to read 
all the books prescribed for the year, or if his synopsis of any book 
has been rejected, he may substitute the books of the next year for 
those omitted or rejected. 


96. Any teacher who submits to the Education Department certifi- 
cates showing that he has satisfactorily read.nine of the books pre- 
scribed, shall be entitled to receive from the Minister of Education 
a diploma certifying to the completion of one full reading course 
covering three years. Additional diplomas shall be awarded to. 
teachers who complete additional courses of three years. 


/ 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


97. Every Public and High School shall be opened with the Lord’s | 
Prayer and closed with the reading of the Scriptures and the Lord’s 
Prayer, or the prayer authorized by the Department of Education. 
When a teacher claims to have conscientious scruples in regard to 
opening or closing the school as herein prescribed, he shall notify the 
Trustees to that effect in writing; and it shall be the duty of the 
Trustees to make such provision in the premises as they may deem 
expedient. | 


98. The Scriptures shall be read daily and systematically; the 
portions used may be taken from the book of selections adopted by 
the Department for that purpose, or from the Bible, as the Trustees 
by resolution may direct. Trustees may also order the reading of the 
Bible or the authorized Scripture selections by both pupils and teach- 
ers at the opening and closing of the school, and repeating of the Ten 
‘Commandments at least once a week. 

99. No pupil shall be required to take part in any religious exer- 
cises objected to by his parents or guardians, and in order to the 
observance of this regulation, the teacher, before commencing a 
religious exercise, is to allow a short interval to lapse, during which 
the children of Roman Catholics, and of others who have signified 
their objection, may retire. If in virtue of the right to be absent 
from the religious exercises, any pupil does not enter the school room 

2a E.D. 
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till the close of the time allowed for religious instruction, such absence 
shall not be treated as an offence against the rules of the school. 


100. The clergy of any denomination, or their authorized repre- 
sentatives, shall have the right to give religious instruction to the 
pupils of their own church, in each school house, at least once a week, 
after the hour of closing the school in the afternoon; and if the clergy 
of more than one denomination apply to give religious instruction in 
the same school house, the Board of Trustees shall decide on what day 
of the week the school house shall be at the disposal of the clergymen 
of each denomination, at the time above stated. But it shall be law- 
ful for the Board of Trustees to allow a clergyman of any denomina- 
tion, or his authorized representative, to give religious instruction to 
the pupils of his own church providing it be not during the regular 
hours of.the school. Emblems of a denominational character shall 


not be exhibited in a Public School during regular school hours. 


GRANTS TO WEAK SCHOOLS. 


101. Where on the report of the Inspector or on other satisfactory 
evidence it appears that any school section is so limited in area, or is 
so remote from market or railway accommodation, or has suffered 


_ from any exceptional cause as to clearly establish the inability of the 


ratepayers to bear the ordinary burdens of taxation for school pur- 
poses, the Minister of Education may appropriate to such section out 
of the grant to Poor Schools such sum of money from year to year as 
he may deem expedient, but nothing in the regulations shall be con- 
strued as establishing the claim of anv school upon the Poor School 
Fund, beyond the discretion of the Education Department. 


102. The Inspector shall submit to the County Council at the 
regular meeting thereof in January or June of each year, a list of the 
schools in his Inspectoral division where the assessment for school 
purposes is insufficient for the proper maintenance of the school, and 
shall indicate in each case any special reason why the statutory, grants 
for school purposes should be supplemented by the County Council. 


- 108. All schools receiving special grants, either from Township 
or County Council, shall receive from the Poor School Fund voted by 
the Legislature the equivalent of such special grant, provided the 
sum voted by the Legislature is sufficient. When the Legislative 
grant is not sufficient to admit of paying the equivalent of the County 
or Township grant, then such grant shall be made, as nearly as pos- 
sible pro rata. Any portion of the Poor School Fund remaining after 
such payments are made may be distributed among other weak schools 
on the report of the’ Inspector. In making application for grants 


special attention should be paid to the following requirements: 


(1) That a School Section with definite boundaries has been set 
apart by the Township Council, having jurisdiction, or, where no 
municipal organization exists, by the Public School Inspector, if any, 
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under the authority of the twenty-fifth section of the Revised Public ~ 
Schools Act, 1901. | 


(2) That Trustees have been duly elected for such section. 

(3) That a building and other suitable accommodation for the 
school have been provided by the Trustees. | 

(4) That a teacher holding a valid certificate has been employed 
by the Trustees for at least six months of the year. 

(5) That the yearly report in the prescribed form has been sent in 
to the Inspector, at the time specified, and certified by him as satis- 
factory. 

(6) That the assessed value of the section and the financial con- 
dition of the ratepayers are such as to render aid absolutely necessary. 


— —— —___——__ = 
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SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS. 


104. Any subscriber to the fund for superannuated teachers who 
fails or neglects to pay the annual subscription of $4 on or before the 
Jlst of December in any year, shall be required to pay for such year 
te sum of $5. In the case of persons under 60 years of age who have 
been placed upon the superannuated list; proof of disability for pro- 
fessional service shall be furnished annually to the Department. 
Should it apyeer that any superannuated teacher under 60 years of . 
age is capable of resuming ‘lis profession, the allowance shall in the 
meantime be withdrawn. No allowance shall be paid unless satis- 
factory evidence of good moral character is furnished the Education 
Department annually, or when required. | 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


105.—(1) The copyright of every authorized text-book shall, where 
possible, be vested in the Education Department. The publisher of 
an authorized text-book shall submit to the Minister of Education a 
sample copy of every edition for approval, and no edition of any text- 
book shall be considered as approved unless a certificate to that effect, 
in writing, has been issued by the Minister of Education. . 


(2) Before application is made for the authorization of any text- 
book, the book must have been in circulation for at least six months 
for examination by teachers, inspectors, and other educationists, pro- 
vided that this Regulation shall not apply to any book the authoriza- 


tion of which is under consideration at the date of these Regulations. .. 


(3) Subject to the preceding subsection, the Minister of Hduca- 
tion, when a change in text-books is deemed desirable, may submit 
to a committee of the Educational Council, as hereinafter provided, 
for examination and report any and all books for which such author- 
ization is sought. In the case of text-books to be used in the Public 
Schools, the hereinbefore mentioned committee shall consist of not 
more than five members, one of whom shall be the Inspector of Public 
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‘Schools and one of them the Public School representative on the said 


Educational Council. In the case of text-books to be used in the High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes, the committee shall consist of not 
more than five members, of which the High School representatives on 
the said Educational Council and the President of the College and 
High School section of the Ontario Educational Association shall be 
members. 


106. Before any authorized text-book is placed on the market, the 
publisher thereof shall execute such agreements and give such security 
for the publication of such book as may be required by the Minister 
of HEducation. Any authorized text-book shall be subject at every 
stage of its manufacture to the inspection and approval of the Educa- 
tion Department as regards printing, binding and paper, and may be 
removed from the list of authorized text-books in case the publisher 
fails to comply with the Regulations of the Education Department. 


107. Every nighoneed text-book shall bear the imprint of the 
publisher, and shall show upon the cover the authorized retail price. 
No part of an authorized text-book shall be used for advertising pur- 
poses, and no change shall be made in the letterpress, binding, or 
paper of any authorized text-book without the consent of the Minister 
of Education. Books recommended as reference books shall not be 
used as text-books by the pupils, and any teacher who permits such 
books, or any other book not authorized as a text-book for the Public 
Schools, to be used as such, and any teacher who permits the use of 
charts as substitutes for any of the authorized text-books shall be liable 
to such penalties as are imposed by the Schools Act. : 


} FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


108. Any Public or Separate School Board in rural districts may, 
by a resolution, decide to have certain text-books purchased for the 
pupils free of cost to the parents or guardians. 


109. The text-books that may be provided in this way shall include 
only such Readers as may be authorized for use in the Public or Sepa- 
rate Schools. 


110. Any rural School Board which provides such text-books free 
for the scholars shall be entitled to a grant, equivalent to one-half the 
amount expended, from whatever money may be appropriated for the 
purpose by the Legislature. 


111. Trustees shall have the right to purchase from either whole- 
sale or retail dealers, and on such conditions as they may consider 
most desirable. 


112. The Trustees are required to make proper arrangements for 


the care of the text-books which become the property of the Board; 
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and the Principal or a teacher of the school shall be librarian, and 
act under such instructions as may be given by the Minister of Edu- 
cation, the Inspector or the Trustees of the school concerned. 


113. All applecations for Legislative aid must be made, through 
the Public (or Separate) School Inspector, to the Minister of Hduca- 
tion by the Trustees, who shall give all necessary information regard- 
ing the books purchased, together with such vouchers from the book- 
sellers as may be required. The Inspector will make application to 
the Education Department on a form to be provided. 


114. All applications by Trustees for Legislative aid must be made 
before the Ist day of October in each year, and after the books have 
been received. Any purchases made after that date and before the 
same date of the succeeding year may be included in applications 
made the following year. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


115. The Minister of Education may prepare a catalogue of books 
adapted for school libraries, or approve of a catalogue recommended 
by the Inspector for his inspectorate, the lists to include mainly works 
suitable for children, in such departments as biography, history, 
geography, travel, mythology and fables, elementary science, citizen- 
ship, etc. 


116. Any rural School Board which provides a library for the | 
scholars shall be entitled to a share of whatever money may be appro- 
priated for the purpose by the Legislature, if it purchases such books 
as are contained in the approved lists. 


119. The powers heretofore held by Trustees to establish school 
libraries are not affected by these provisions; and Boards have full 
authority under the provisions of the statute to purchase books for 
the school library, and to make such selections as they may deem 
expedient. Any aid granted from the Legislative, appropriation will, 
however, be based solely upon the amount expended for books given 
in the catalogues prepared or approved by the Minister of Education. 


120. The Trustees are required to make proper arrangements for 
the care of the library, and the Principal of the school shall be 
librarian and act under such instructions as may be given by the | 
Minister of Education, the Inspector, or the Trustees of bie school 
concerned. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


132. Subject to the provisions hereinafter mentioned, no certificate 
to teach Household Science shall be awarded after September Ist, 
1904, to anyone who does not hold at least Junior Leaving or Junior 
Matriculation standing. 
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133. All institutions whose graduates may be recognized as teach- 
ers of Household Science shall provide, to the satisfaction of the 
Education Department, suitable courses of study as well as adequate 
accommodation, equipment and instruction, for students preparing 
to become teachers in this department. 


134.—Every student who desires to become a teacher of Household 
Science must take a two years’ course of study in the department, but 
any person holding a certificate from one of the Normal Schools who 
completes satisfactorily a one year’s course shall be awarded a teach- 
er’ s certificate in Household Science. 


Uae a graduate of the Normal College who completes satis- 
factorily a one year’s course at one of the recognized institutions for 
the training of teachers in Household Science, shall be awarded a 
teacher’s certificate as a Specialist in this department. 


~ 186.—Any person holding a‘certificate to teach Household Science 
granted by the Education Department shall be qualified to have charge 
of a department of Household Science under any High, Public or Sep- 
arate School Board. 


137. —Certificates as teachers of Household Science shall give no 
legal qualification to teach any of the other subjects of the school cur- 
riculum. 


138.—No grant shall be paid by the Government towards a depart- 
ment of Household Science unless the teacher who has charge of such 
department is duly qualified as herein provided. 


- 139.—These’ provisions shall not apply in the case of teachers 
already in charge of the department of Household Science or to stu- 
dents preparing to be teachers of the subject who have been enrolled 
before the date of these regulations. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


140.—Subject to the conditions herein mentioned, the Macdonald 
Institute, Guelph, shall be the only institution recognized by the Edu- 
cation Department for the training of teachers in Manual Training. 


141.—The Macdonald Institute shall provide, to the satisfaction 
of the Education Department, suitable courses of study as well as 


adequate accommodation, equipment and instruction for students de- 


siring to become teachers of Manual Training. 


142.—Any person holding at least a second-class certificate from 
one of the Normal Schools, who completes satisfactorily a one year’s 
course at the Macdonald Institute, shall be awarded a teacher’s cer- 


tificate in Manual Training. 
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143.—Any graduate of the Normal College, who completes satis- 
factorily a one year’s course at the Macdonald Institute, shall be 
awarded a teacher’s certificate as a Specialist in Manual Training. 


144.—Any person holding a certificate from the Macdonald Insti- 
tute as a Teacher of Manual Training, shall be qualified to have 
charge of a department of Manual Training under any High, Public 
or Separate School Board. 


145.—No grant shall be paid by the Government towards a 
department of Manual Training unless the teacher who has charge of 
such department is duly qualified as herein provided. 


146.—A certificate as a Teacher of Manual Training or as a Spe- 
cialist in the same department shall give no qualification to teach any 
of the other subjects of the Public or High School curriculum. 


147.—These provisions shall not affect any person who is now.in 
charge of a department of Manual Training in any High, Public or 
Separate School, or who may be appointed by the Board concerned 
before the Ist of September, 1904; it being understood, that such per- 
sons shall have qualifications satisfactory to the Minister of Education. 


GENERAL ed TO TRUSTEES. 


148.—The notice calling an naa or special meeting should be 
signed by the Secretary or by a majority of the trustees. Any rate- 
payer may call the meeting to order and nominate a chairman as soon 
as the hour appointed arrives. The business of all school meetings 
should be conducted according to the following rules of order :— 


(1) Addressing Chairman.—Every elector shall rise previously to 
speaking, and address himself to the chairman. 


(2) Order of Speaking.—When two or more electors arise at once, 
the chairman shall name the elector who shall speak first, when the 
other elector or electors shall next have the right to address the meet- 
“ing in the order named by the chairman. 


(3) Motion to be read.—Any elector may require the question or 
motion under discussion to be read for his information at any time, — 
but not so as to interrupt an elector who may be speaking. 


(4) Speaking twice.—No elector shall speak more than twice on 
the same question or amendment without leave of the meeting, except 
in explanation of something which may have been misunderstood, or 
until every one choosing to speak shall have spoken. 


(5) Protest.—No protest against an election, or other proceedings 
of the school meeting shall be received by the chairman. AI] protests 
must be sent to the Inspector within twenty days at least after the 
meeting. 
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(6) Adjournment.—A motion to adjourn a school meeting shall 
always ke in order, provided that no second motion to the same effect 
shall be made until after some intermediate proceedings shall have 


been had. 


, (Tt) Motion to be in writing and seconded.—A motion cannot be 


- put from the chair, or debated, unless the same be seconded. If re- 


quired by the chairman, all motions must be reduced to writing. 


(8) Withdrawal of a motion.—After a motion has been announced 
or read by the chairman, it shall be deemed to ke in possession of the 
meeting, but may be withdrawn at any time before decision, by the 
consent of the meeting. 


(9) Kind of motions to be received.—When a motion is under de- 
bate no other motion shall be received, unless to amend it, or to post- 
pone it, or for adjournment. 


(10) Order of putting motion.—All questions shall be put in the 
reverse order in which they are moved. Amendments shall be put be- 
fore the main motion; the last amendment first, and so on. 


(11) Reconsidering motion.—A motion to reconsider a vote may ke 
made by any elector at the same meeting; but no vote of reconsidera- 
tion shall be taken more than once on the same question at the same 
-meeting. | 


(12) Minutes.—At the close of every annual or special meeting the 
-hairman should sign the minutes, and send forthwith to the Inspector 
a copy of the same signed by himself and the Secretary. 


(18) Legal Trustee.—Every Trustee declared elected by the Chair- 
man of the school meeting is a legal Trustee until his election is set 
aside ky proper authority. 


(14) Use of Seal.—The seal of the school corporation should not be 
affixed to letters or notices, but only to contracts, agreements, deeds, 
or other papers, which are designed to bind the Trustees as a corpora- 
tion for the payment of money, or the performance of any specified 
act, duty or thing. 


ACCOMMODATIONS OF HIGH SCHOOLS: GRADING 
AND GRANTS. : 


149.—School accommodation shall be considered as divided into 
four grades, according to the character and extent of the premises, 
school buildings and their equipment.* Where, in Schools already 
erected, any part of the accommodation is used jointly by the High 
and Public Schools, the grading shall be one degree lower than if the 
Schools were separate. In determining the grades, the officers of the 
Education Department shall have regard to the following considera- 
tions :— 


* For suggestions in regard to accommodations, sanitation, and school-room 
decoration. see section xiv., of the Catalogue of Books recommended by the Education 
Department for High School Reference Libraries, (1902). 
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(1) School Grounds.—The school grounds shall not be less than one 
acre in extent, easily accessible, not exposed to disturbing noises, and 
exclusively devoted to High School purposes. The grounds shall be 
properly levelled and drained, and ornamented with trees, shrubs, and © 
flower beds; they shall also have separate entrances, recreation grounds 
and walks for the sexes. The recreation grounds for the sexes shall be © 
separated with a close board fence, wall, or hedge. Provision shall be | 
made for keeping the premises and grounds in good order. 


| (2) Water Supply.—Where there is no other source of water sup- 
ply, there shall be a well in the school premises properly protected 
against pollution. Lavatories, water-taps or tanks, and drinking cups 
shall be provided. Grades I. and II. shall be given only when the 
water supply is inside the building. | 


(3) Closets.—The closets for the sexes shall be under separate roofs 
several feet apart, and properly screened from. observation. Each 
closet shall contain a sufficient number of compartments for the at- 
tendance, each compartment being provided with a door. The boys’ 
closet shall be built of glazed brick or similar material, or of wood, 
painted a dark colour and sanded. Urinals, of slate or similar mate- 
rial, divided into compartments and properly situated, shall be pro- 
vided for the boys, and separate and locked closets for the teachers. 
The closets and urinals shall be cleansed and disinfected at suitable 
intervals. Covered walks shall be laid from the door of the school ~ 
building to the closets. A close, high koard fence or wall shall be 
provided between the boys’ and girls’ side, from the closet to the 
school building, and the entrance to the closets shall be properly 
screened. In the case of Union Schools, the closets for High School 
pupils shall be separate from the closets for Public School pupils. 
Where the closets are inside the building the above conditions shall 
apply mutatis mutandis. 


(4) School Building.—The grading of the school building shall de- 
pend upon the site and architectural appearance. In every. school 
building there shall be separate entrances for the sexes with vestibules 
or covered porches, and separate means of egress at the rear to the 
recreation grounds and closets. The High School building shall be 
separate from the Public School building, and at least thirty feet dis- 
tant from the highway. A school-bell and a flag and a flag-pole peste 
be provided. 


(5) Class Rooms.—The class-rooms shall be conveniently arranged, 
well proportioned and oblong in shape. Suitable color-schemes should 
be adopted for the halls and class rooms (see Books of Reference, note, 
p. 25). The floors should be kept in good order. A superficial area of 
12 square feet and a cubic air space of 250 feet shall be allowed for 
- each pupil. In three-masters’ schools or over, at least one separate 
class-room shall be provided for science teaching; in two-masters’ 
schools one of the ordinary class-rooms may be used for this purpose, 
and in the larger schools the laboratories for Chemistry, Physics, and 
Biology shall be separate. There shall be a hall or class-room in which 

all the pupils can assemble. A moveable fanlight shall be placed over 
each class-room door. The class-rooms should be decorated with good 
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pictures, casts, and vases, and other beautiful ornaments. (See Books 
of Reference, note, p. 25.) 


(6) Teachers’ Private Rooms.—There shall be at least one room 
for the private use of the teaching staff, of suitable size and comfort- 
ably furnished. Where the teaching staff is large, there shall be two 
or more private rooms, one of which shall be assigned for the accom- 
modation of the female teachers. 


(7) Halls.—The halls shall be of suitab'e size, well lighted, and 
shall be so placed to admit of separate entrances for the sexes to the 
waiting-rooms, cap-rooms, and class-rooms. In buildings of two or 
more stories there shall be separate stairways for the sexes, easy of 


access and well guarded. Suitable colour schemes and decorations 
should be provided. : 


(8) Waiting-Rooms and Cap-Rooms.—The waiting-rooms and 


-cap-rooms for the sexes shall be conveniently situated with respect to 


the class-rooms. The waiting-rooms shali be furnished with benches 
and tables, and the cap-rooms with all necessary appliances for stor- 
ing umbrellas and for hanging caps or cloaks. Provision shall also 
be made in the building for storing bicycles. 


(9) Desks.—There shall be a single desk for each pupil in attend- 
ance. The desks shall be of suitable size with moveable seats and 
adjustable lids. There shall be a desk and a chair in each class-room 
for the use of the teacher, and at least one chair for a visitor. The 


. laboratory shall be supplied with suitable tables for experimental work 


in both Physics and Chemistry. In the larger schools special provi- 
sion shall be made for teaching Biology and Physics; special desks 
shall also be provided for Commercial work. Single desks shall be 
graded I. and double desks II., if there is suitable provision in each 
case for practical work in Science; otherwise the grading shall be one 
degree lower. 


(10) Blackboards.—The blackboards shall be of sufficient extent 
and of good quality (slate preferred), properly placed in regard to light 
and distance from the floor, and furnished with troughs to hold chalk 
dust. There shall be a suitable supply of erasers for teachers and 
pupils, and the troughs and erasers shali be cleaned every day. 


(11) Lighting.—The class-rooms shall be lighted from the left of 
the pupils, the lower edges of the windows being on a level with the 
heads of the pupils. The windows of every school building shall be 
adjusted by weights and pulleys. The windows shall admit of an ade- 
quate diffusion of light throughout the whole class-room. Grade J. 
is given only when the lighting is from the left. 


(12) Heating.—The temperature of the class-room, halls, waiting- 
rooms, cap-rooms and teachers’ private rooms shall be not less than 
sixty-eight degrees. Where stoves are used they shall be so placed 
and protected as to prevent discomfort to any pupil. Grades I. and IT. 
shall be given only in the case of schools heated with hot air, steam 
pipes, or hot-water pipes. 
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(13) Ventilation._Due regard shall be paid to the moisture as well 
as the temperature of the atmosphere, and provision shall be made for 
a complete change of air at least three times every hour. A draft- 


chamber or other suitable special means of ventilation shall be pro- 
vided for the laboratory. 


(14) Gymnasium.—The Gymnasium should either be a part of the 
main school building or be connected therewith by a covered walk. 
It shall be adequately heated and ventilated. The sizes best adapted, 
having regard to the number of pupils, are 80x40, or 70x35. The 
windows in the sides of the building should be at least twelve feet from 
the ground; each window should be about three feet high by six feet 
long. They should be sufficiently numerous to furnish adequate light 
and easily adjustable for the purposes of ventilation. One end of the 
Gymnasium should be a dead wall without windows; the other end 
should contain the doors for entrance and either one large window or 
several small ones. The floor should be planked and a suitable supply 
of mattresses provided. ‘The trapeze and flying rings should be in the 
central portion, suspended from points at least sixteen feet from the 
ground. The side rings should be suspended from points thirteen to 
sixteen feet from the ground, The stationary gymnastic apparatus, 
and the stove, where one is used for heating and where one is sufficient, 
should be placed at the end of the building containing the doors and 
windows. A locker and racks and stands should be provided for the 
moveable appliances when not used by the class. Private rooms 
should be provided where the pupils may make any desirable change 
in their dress; also an adequate number of baths. A running track 
should also be provided. Where the organization renders it neces- 
sary, separate gymnasia should be provided for the sexes. If suitably 
planned, the assembly-room may be used in addition for Physical Cul- 
ture. | 
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Gymnasium.—There shall be four grades for High Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes respectively, accord’ng to the suitability of the 
character and extent of the accommodations: - 

For Grade I., ten per cent. of the value of the gymnasium as re- 
ported by the High School Inspector, will be allowed up to the max1- 
mum; for Grade II., ten per cent. of three-fourths of such value; fore 
Grade III., ten per cent. of half of such value; and for Grade IV. ten 
per cent. of one-fourth of such value; but, when suitable additional 
accommodation is in use for Physical Culture, the grading will be one 
degree higher. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION : DISTRIBUTION OF GRANTS. 


150.—(1) The plans of every building hereafter erected or of any 
room adapted for the purpose of Manual Training, Household Science, 
or Special Technical Instruction, shall be submitted to the Minister of 
Education, and be subject to his approval, and a copy of such plans 
shall be filed in the Department of Education. 


(2) Subject to the provisions of sections (5), (7) and (8) hereof, 
every school maintaining a Manual Training department shall be en- 
titled to the following annual grants :— i 


(a) A fixed grant of $350.00. 


(6) 10 per cent. of the expenditure over $600.00 for teacher’s salary 
or salaries, but so as not in any case to exceed $100.00. > 


(c) 20 per cent. of the cost of equipment for each of the first five 
years, and thereafter of the annual renewals and additions. 


(3) Subject to the provisions of sections (5), (7)) and (8) hereof, 
receive annually :— 
every school maintaining a department for Household Science shall — 


(a) A fixed grant of $200.00. 


(b) 20 per cent. of the expenditure over $500.00 for teacher’s 
salaries, but so as not to exceed $50.00. 


(c) 20 per cent. of the cost of equipment for each of the first five 
years, and thereafter of annual additions and renewals. 


(4) Any school under the control of a Public, Separate, or High 
School Board, or Board of Education, or of a recognized Technical 
School Board, which is specially organized and equipped for giving 
instruction in the theory and practice of the mechanical and industrial 
arts and sciences, shall be entitled to receive out of any Legislative 
appropriation therefor, in addition to such sums as they may be en- 
titled to receive under sections 2 and 3 hereof, such further sum as the 
Minister of Education may approve, based upon inspection and re- 
port, but so as not in any case to exceed $750.00. To be eligible for 
this grant the building in which instruction is given, equipment, 
courses of study and qualifications of staff shall be approved by the 
Minister of Education. | | 
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(5) In apportioning the Legislative grants on equipments, the 
maximum value recognized shall be (a) for Manual Training $500.00, 
(6) for Household Science $300.00. 


(6) The course of study, and the qualifications of every teacher 
hereafter employed, shall be subject to the approval and regulations of 
the Education Department. 


(7) The unit of distribution of the Legislative grant for Manual 
Training and Household Science shall be the time of one teacher for 
five hours on each of five days per week. 


(8) The grants mentioned in the foregoing sections shall be subject 
to such pro-rata increase or reduction as the Legislative appropriation 
therefor will permit. 


(9) No Manual Traini g or Household Science school or depart- 
ment will be recognized as efficiently equipped that is provided with 
accommodation for less than 12 or more than 25 students, at any one 
time, for practical work. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND REGULATIONS. 


151.—Instructions may be issued by the Minister of Education 
from time to time to Inspectors or other officers in carrying out the 
provisions of these Regulations. 


152.—All former Regulations of the Education Department are 
hereby repealed. 
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Improvement of School Grounds. 


Dean Bailey, of Cornell University, in an address on the ‘‘Improve- 
ment of Rural School Grounds,’’ makes the following statement :— 


One’s training for the work of life is begun in the home and fostered 
“in the school. This training is the result of a direct and conscious 
‘effort on the part of the parent and the teacher, combined with the 
“indirect result of the surroundings in which the child is placed. The 
‘surroundings are more potent than we think, and they are usually 
“neglected. It is probable that the antipathy to farm life is often formed 
‘‘before the child is able to reason on the subject. An attractive play- 
“‘eround will do more than a profitable wheat crop to keep the child on 
“thestatin..: 


At a time when so much is being said about the country boys leav- 
ing the farm, and when efforts are being made to adapt the work of the 
school to the needs of the rural communities, probably no more urgent 
need could be brought to the notice of the public than that of a general 
improvement of school surroundings. We are all more or less familiar 
with their bare, neglected, windswept appearance, many of them being 
without a vestige of a tree or a shrub. In neglecting so long to beautify 
schools and their surroundings, the people of Ontario have missed one of 
the best opportunities of implanting in the minds of the young a love 
for rural life and the beauties of nature, as well as for the order and 
simple neatness which make for so much in every day life in either town 
or country. 


The Trustees’ Opportunity and Duty. 


In the past the improvement of the school grounds has usually been 
left to the teachers. Some of them have, it is true, been able to accomp- 
lish much with the co-operation of the children. But such work is really 
the duty of the trustees. It is to them the section and the teacher look 
for the proper equipment of the school inside, and it is just as much their 
duty to equip fully the school outside as well. The idea that it is useless 
to put the school grounds in good condition because the children may 
injure them, is a serious mistake. Make the school grounds worthy of 
respect and the children will have respect for them. Moreover, the 
inspiration thus received will result in the beautifying of the home sur- 
roundings throughout the whole country. Wherever the trustees rise 
to the occasion and do their part in the work of improvement, the teachers 
and pupils may be safely counted upon for hearty co-operation. 


The Plans and Grounds. 


The accompanying plans on pages 22-33 show how grounds differ- 
ing in size and shape may be laid out to meet varying requirements ; 
but the plans are merely suggestive and may be modified to suit existing 
conditions, for no ready-made plan will suit all places. The plans are for 
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half-acre, one-acre, and two-acre grounds. For the average rural school 
grounds two acres is best. This size affords ample space for sepa- 
rate play grounds for boys ‘and girls, provides for the introduction 
of school gardens, which are now generally recognized as a necessary 
part of the equipment in every up-to-date rural school, gives room for a 
varied collection of trees and shrubs, and allows for an open lawn in 
front. As, however, is shown by the plans, grounds of less than two 
acres may be used to advantage. 

Where animals are not allowed to run at large, fences should be 
unnecessary. If, however, the school grounds have to be fenced, and 
unfortunately this is too often necessary, the fence should be as inconspicu- 
ous as possible. A low, neat, woven wire one is probably the best, and 
it may be fairly well hidden by the use of shrubbery, or it may be used 
as a trellis for vines and ornamental climbers. 


Location of Buildings. 


The location for the building's in the school grounds depends largely on 
the surroundings. As a rule, the best location for the school house itself 
is near the middle of the lot, so as to allow, when desired, for separate 
play grounds for boys and girls at the sides. It should be far enough 
from the road or street to give an open lawn in front, ample space for 
wood shed or other buildings, and school gardens at the back. The wood 
shed, which will serve also as a tool shed, is usually most conveniently 
located in the rear of the school house and near the gardens. The 
closets, when outside, should be at the rear of the other buildings, and 
instead of being the most prominent feature of the grounds, as has 
usually been the case, they should be screened from view. by trees and 
shrubs. Until the trees and shrubs grow high enough, a lattice screen 
should be put up. This may be covered with Virginia Creeper or strong 
annual climbers such as Wild Cucumber, or Japanese Hop; but the 
sooner a permanent screen of evergreen trees or tall flowering shrubs 
is provided the better. 


Grading and Levelling the Grounds. 


It is taken for granted that a site will be chosen which is naturally 
well drained. If the grounds are not as dry as may be desirable, under- 
draining will be helpful. Whether the grounds are level or rolling, it 
is usually necessary to plow up the whole lot to prepare the land for seed- 
ing with suitable grasses. Any grading necessary should be done as 
soon as possible after the ground is plowed. The play grounds should 
be made fairly level or with only a slight grade to insure good surface 
drainage. The grounds about the school house should slope gently from 
the foundation walls, not only to afford good drainage but to give promin- 
ence to the building. Wherever much subsoil has to be moved in the 
grading’ down of knolls or in excavating for the building, it should be 
used in filling up low places where it can be well covered with several 
inches of good surface soil. ‘This is important, for it is impossible to 
get a good lawn or growth of any kind upon hard, inert subsoil. 
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Making the Lawns. 


The more thoroughly the land is worked before seeding down, the 
better for the lawn. This is a case where the old-fashioned summer 
fallowing can be practised to advantage. It helps to rot the old sod, 
destroys weeds, and prepares a good bed for grass seeds. As a final 
preparation, there is nothing like going over the whole ground with a 
garden rake and making the surface as smooth as possible. 

The best kind of seed for the lawns and play grounds is a mixture 
in equal parts by weight of blue grass, red top grass, and white Dutch 
clover. These may be bought separately from any of the leading seeds- 
men and should be thoroughly mixed before sowing. The mixture should 
be sown at the rate of about 50 or 60 pounds per acre. It should be 
sown on a still day when the wind will not prevent an even distribution 
of the lighter seed. The land should then be lightly harrowed and rolled 
to cover the seed and insure quick germination. If the soil is light and 
likely to be poached by the horses’ feet, it is better to use'a garden rake 
to cover the seed and a light roller which can be run by hand. 

The work of lawn-making may be-done at any time of the year, 
but if much grading and levelling is necessary, it is well to do it during 
the summer and autumn and leave the seeding till the following spring. 
This gives the filled parts of the ground a chance to settle before spring, 
so that there will be no uneven settling of the ground after it is seeded. 
The best time to sow grass seeds is as early as the ground can be con- 
veniently worked in the spring. Seeding may be done during the summer; 
but, unless there is plenty of moisture in the soil, the results are more or 
less uncertain, while autumn seeding often results in the grass being 
badly heaved out of the ground the first winter. 

In a favorable season the grass should form a fairly good sward in 
two or three months. The oftener it is mowed, and the less it is used as 
a play ground the first year, the better. The sod then becomes thick 
enough to stand considerable use without injury. 


Keeping the Grass Cut. 


Some means should be provided to keep the grass cut. Too often 
such provision is entirely neglected and the playground becomes little 
better than a hay field, or a pasture plot for the neighbors’ cattle. This 
should not be tolerated. A good lawn mower should form part of the 
school ground equipment, and an allowance should be made to the care- 
taker to keep the grass properly cut. In some cases the teacher and 
pupils look after the cutting and the grounds as part of the school 
garden work. This is a good plan and ‘can be made an object lesson in the 
care of home grounds. In rural districts where lawn mowers and care- 
takers are not so common, the grounds may be kept in very respectable 
condition with the ordinary farm mower, the cutter bar of which should 
be set low and the knives kept sharp. If one of the trustees or a neigh- 
boring farmer undertakes this work and mows the whole grounds as 
often as.the grass gets high enough for the mower knives to catch it, 
the country school grounds may be kept in just as fine condition 
as any of the city grounds. The use of the farm mower is made all the 
more practicable where the grounds are not barricaded with unneces- 
sary fences. | 
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Walks and Drives. 


Walks and drives are not in themselves ornamental, but they are 
more or less necessary, and they either make or mar the appearance of 
the place according as they are properly or improperly located and con- 
structed. On small grounds or where the building is close to the road, 
a single entrance and straight walk is all that is needed; but where the 
grounds are large enough and the building is back some distance from 
the road, an entrance at each side of the grounds, with walks laid out 
in easy, graceful curves towards the building, is far more attractive. 
Walks and drives are more expensive to construct and more difficult to 
keep in good condition than lawn, and therefore should not be any more 
extensive than is really necessary. In most cases there should be no 
wagegon road on the school grounds as the fuel supply is brought in hut 
once or twice during the year, and this may be done at a time when driv- 
ing over the grass will do little harm. Any injury done in this way may 
be easily repaired by filling in the ruts and sowing a little fresh grass 
seed. 

The most suitable material for the construction of walks depends 
largely upon the local surroundings. In towns and cities where concrete 
is largely used, a concrete walk will be most in keeping with the sur- 
roundings; but in rural districts where the children often walk a mile or 
more to school along country road sides, a well-made gravel walk or 
cinder path is suitable. In the construction of such walks it is well to 
dig out the good surface soil and fill in the bottom of the walk with 
coarse gravel or coal ashes, and finish off on top with fine screened gravel 
which can be rolled down firm and will not be loose under foot. 


Planting Trees. 


Nothing adds more to the beauty and suitability of school grounds 
than a good collection of judiciously planted and well grown trees. In 
the trees we find a great variety of useful and ornamental qualities. The 
evergreens are particularly valuable to protect the buildings and 
grounds from the sweep of cold winds, while the deciduous trees give 
shade and comfort during the hot days. 

The school-ground collection should contain as great a variety as 
possible, especially of the native trees adapted to the locality, in order 
that the children may unconsciously grow familiar with them. Bulletin 
155 of the Ontario Agricultural College, which may be had upon application 
to the Department of Agriculture, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, con- 
tains a list of the species indigenous in Ontario. 

On the accompanying plans only a few of the most important kinds 
are mentioned, the object of these plans being more to suggest how the trees 
should be arranged upon the grounds than to furnish a list of what kinds 
should be used. Around the boundaries of the grounds should be planted 
some of the largest shade trees, such as maple, elm, oak, or linden. 
These should be at least thirty feet apart to allow for the full develop- 
ment of the top. Alternating with these on the sides of the grounds most 
exposed to the prevailing cold winds should be planted some of the strong 
growing evergreens, such as spruce, cedar, or pines, whichever may 
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be best adapted to the locality and soil. Where the grounds are large 
enough to admit of more than boundary planting, groups of various 
kinds of trees of smaller growth may be planted, particularly in the cor- 
ners, where they will not unduly crowd upon the play grounds. Isolated 
specimens may stand out here and there at the sides and the rear of the 
buildings to give nearer shade and form a suitable background for the 
building. 

In the planting of home-grounds it is important to note carefully 
the outlook from the principal windows of the house, or the view points 
on the ground, and to leave vistas or openings here and there in the plant- 
ing through which beautiful views may be had beyond the boundaries. 
This may not be quite so important on school grounds, where the children 
are not supposed to spend their time looking out of the windows, yet it 
is well to arrange the planting so as to preserve any particularly beauti- 
ful view which may be obtained from the grounds and at the same time 
exclude from view any unsightly object which might mar the outlook. 


Orinrentl Shrubs. 


When Nature has bestowed upon us such a wealth of ornamental 
flowering shrubs, it is surprising that they are so sparingly used. They 
are particularly valuable for planting on small grounds where there is 
not much room for large trees. As a rule, they can be most satisfactorily 
arranged in irregular groups or clumps in nooks or corners about the 
grounds or buildings, or along the walks as indicated on the accompany- 
ing plans. 

One very common mistake is scattering them all over the front lawn. 
This part of the lawn should be kept more or less open, in order that 
the building may stand out as the central feature in a pretty landscape 
picture, the trees and shrubs at the sides and the rear forming a beautiful 
background. 

When making a collection of flowering shrubs, the aim should be 
to cover the season with bloom as nearly as possible from early to late, 
and to have as great a variety as possible of those shrubs which are hardy 
in the section. The following list includes a few of the most desirable 
of those which have been tested at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, and whatever proves hardy at Guelph will generally succeed 
elsewhere in the Province. For southern sections of the Province many 
other choice kinds might be added that are not hardy at Guelph. The 
following list is given in the order of the season of bloom, and covers 
the season fairly well from early to late: 

Golden Bell (Forsythia suspensa), an open spreading bush five or 
six feet in height. The large yellow bell-shaped flowers appear before 
the leaves about the end of April and last two or three weeks. It should 
be planted against a dark background, such as evergreens, to show to 
advantage. 

Golden Currant (Ribes aureum), a hardy, vigorous bush six or eight 
feet in height; bears an abundance of bright yellow flowers, having a 
spicy fragrance. The bloom appears about the beginning of May and 
lasts a couple of weeks. ; 

Japan Quince (Cydonia Japonica), a showy bush six or eight feet in 
height with glossy green foliage. The flowers are large and showy, 
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varying in color from brilliant scarlet in some varieties to pink and 
white in others. They appear about the middle of May and last nearly 
three weeks. | | 

Siberian Pea-tree (Caragana frutescens), a very hardy, showy little 
bush about five or six feet in height. It has a luxuriance of fine bright 
green foliage, which appears early in the season and is followed about the 
24th of May with an abundance of clusters of pea-shaped yellow flowers. 


Lilacs (Syringa vulgaris). The common lilac is so well known as 
to need no.description. Of late years a great many new varieties have 
been introduced .with single and double flowers, ranging in color from 
white and. cream to pink and dark purple. These are in bloom about the 
24th of May, and with a good selection of varieties the season may, be 
extended a month or more. 


Bechtel’s Double Flowering Crab (Pyrus pe ee This’ is .<a 
hardy little crab apple tree, which bears large double’ pink blossoms 
an inch or more across. At a distance they look like small roses and are 
very fragrant. The bloom appears about the first of June and last 
about two weeks. 

Van Houttei’s Spiraea (Spiraea Van Houteii). Among thirty varie- 
ties of Spiraeas which have been tested at Guelph, this is one of the best. 
It makes a graceful symmetrical bush about five feet in height, with 
slender drooping twigs. The bloom is very profuse, pure white, and 
appears about the first week in June. Other good varieties are the 
Golden Spiraea, which grows six or eight feet in height and has a bright 
yellow foliage, and the Anthony Waterer, a dwarf variety about three 
feet high, bearing a profusion of pink flowers. 

Bush Honeysuckles (Lonicera Tartarica). These are very hardy, 
beautiful shrubs growing eight or ten feet in height. The bloom is very 
abundant every year, appearing about the first week in June and lasting 
a couple of weeks. It is followed by showy red or orange berries which 
make the bush attractive after the bloom is gone. There are red, pink 
and white varieties, all of which are deserving of a place on the school 
grounds. 

Snowball (Viburnum opulus). This is a hardy free-growing shrub 
about ten feet high, bearing large round clusters of pure white flowers 
which look like snowballs. It blooms about the first week of June and 
lasts a couple of weeks. 

Weigela (Diervilla rosea). This is a handsome bush which, although 
not extremely hardy, grows up freely from the roots even if the top Is 
frozen back. It makes a bush five or six feet in height, which bears 
large bell-shaped, rose-colored flowers, appearing about the first week 
of June and lasting two or three weeks. 

Garland Seawes (Philadelphus coronarius). The Syringas, or Mock 
Oranges, as they are sometimes called, are handsome shrubs varying in 
height from ten to twenty feet. They bear large, pure white, fragrant 
blossoms which appear about the middle of June and last a couple of 
weeks. 

Purple Fringe (Rhus cotinus), a ee thrifty shrub which grows 
ten or twelve feet high. About the middle of July it comes in bloom, and 


from then or till autumn it is covered with curious Mee ideal tos plumes which 
are very showy. 
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Hardy Hydrangea (Hvdrangea paniculata) This is a somewhat 
straggling growing shrub which may become six or eight feet high, but 
is the better of being pruned back every spring in the same way as roses. 
It bears large panicles of white flowers which appear about the middle of 
August and last three or four weeks. 


Vines and Climbers. 


There are a number of hardy ornamental vines that may be used 
very effectively in many ways upon the school grounds. One of the 
best of these, because of its vigor and extreme hardiness, is the Virginia 
Creeper. It serves a useful purpose when grown on a lattice, to screen 
from view the outhouses; and it may also be used to cover a side of the 
school building and wood shed. 


To cover the walls of a brick or stone building there is nothing better 
than the Boston Ivy (Ampelopsis Veitchit), but unfortunately this is 
not hardy enough for northern parts of the Province. There is a variety 
of the Virginia Creeper (Ampelopsis quinquefolia, var. hirsuta), which 
clings to brick or stone almost as tenaceously as the Boston Ivy, and 
may be. used when the latter is too tender. 


The bright green foliage of such climbers makes a very pretty con- 
trast with the bare walls of the buildings, and helps to. give the school 
and its surroundings a home-like appearance. 


If the grounds are enclosed with fences, which are always more or 
less unsightly, the fence may be used as a trellis for a varied collection 
of vines and climbers, such as the Trumpet Flower (Tecoma radicans), 
Climbing Honeysuckles (Lonicera Belgica and Halleana), Dutchman’s 
Pipe (Aristolochia sipho), and a number of the varieties of the Clematis, 
a few of the best of which are Clematis coccinia, C. Jackmanni, and 
C. paniculata. 


Since the display of the Union Jack is becoming common on school 
grounds, a neat flag pole for this purpose should be prominently placed 
near the front of the building, and its beauty may be greatly enhanced 
by planting beside it a strong growine twiner, such as the Climbing 
Bitter Sweet (Celastrus scandens), or Cinnamon Vine (Dioscorea bata- 
tus), which will soon climb and festoon it with ropes of lovely green. 


Obtaining Nursery Stock. 


Many of the trees, shrubs, and vines already mentioned may be found 
growing wild in neighboring woods, and thrifty young plants may be 
obtained for the labor of moving them. When not so obtainable, they 
may be procured from any of the leading nurseries of the Province at but 
small cost. In ordering stock from the nurseries, it is advisable to 
make out a full list of what is wanted, writing for quotations and ordering 
early in the winter so that the stock may be had in good time for plant- 
ing early in the spring. 
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Flower Borders. 


Every school ground should have its flower beds or borders, so that 
the children may become familiar with and learn to love those beautiful 
forms which help so much to make school and home surroundings bright 
and cheerful. 


There is an endless variety of beautiful flowers which deserve a place 
on the school grounds. For convenience of culture they may be divided 
into two classes; the annuals, of which the seed has to be sown every 
year, and the perennials, which last from year to year. Wherever 
school gardens are adopted, the annuals should occupy a section of each 
child’s plot in the school garden. Among the desirable kinds for this 
purpose are the following: Asters, Candytuft, Coreopsis, California 
Poppy, Mignonette, Nasturtium, Phlox, Portulaca, Pinks, Poppies,Scabi- 
osa, Salpiglosis, Stocks, Petunias, Verbenas, and Zinnias. The hardy 
herbaceous perennials are on the whole the most satisfactory kinds of 
flowers for school or home grounds. They are best grown in a long 
border, varying in width from three to six feet. When well stocked with 
a good selection of varieties such a border soon becomes “‘a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.’’ When once established, it produces a succes- 
sion of bloom of one kind or another throughout the season, and is 
particularly showy in the spring and early summer months when the 
children are at school and naturally take more notice of the floral beau- 
ties of the year. 


As a perennial border is expected to become a more or less permanent 
feature of the grounds, its location should be carefully considered. On 
small grounds, where there are no school gardens, it may be located 
around the foundation walls of the building. Where school gardens are 
a part of the school equipment, one or two borders may be made adjoin- 
ing the garden plots, or when the grounds are large, the borders may be 
made a very attractive feature along the walks to the building. These are 
in far better taste than fancy shaped beds cut out of the greensward in a 
prominent place on the lawn. The ground for the perennial border should 
be deeply and thoroughly prepared and made as rich as possible by digging 
in plenty of well rotted manure. The work of stocking the border may 
be done at various times throughout the season. Early in the spring 
is the best time to sow seeds and do most of the planting. The 
transplanting of seedlings may be done at any time during the season 
when the ground is moist. Hardy bulbs and tuberous rooted plants 
should be planted in the fall. The children should be invited to co-operate 
in stocking the perennial border with plants. Often they can spare from 
their home garden, roots of such plants as the Bleeding Heart, Iris, Lily, 
Lilve of the Valley, Paeony, -Philox,sete,,.and,con- the others and, asaine 
plants increase and require thinning out, the school border should become 
a distributing centre to the homes. The artistic arrangement of plants 
in such a border affords plenty of room for the exercise of judgment and 
good taste, and may be made a pleasing study for those who wish to culti- 
vate an eye for beauty and a love for flowers. No formal blocks or regular 
straight lines should be attempted. A scattering or grouping in irregular 
profusion is more natural and pleasing. Rearranging may be done from 
time to time as experience may prove desirable. Further information on 
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this subject may be found in a bulletin on the ‘‘Mixed Flower Border,”’ 
which may be obtained on application to the Horticultural Department of 
the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 


Choice Herbaceous Perennials. 


The following are a few of the best of the hardy herbaceous perennials 
which should have a place. in the school flower border: Golden Glow, 
Larkspurs, Hollyhocks, Sunflowers, Columbines, Campanulas, Bleed- 
ing Hearts, Irises, Lillies, Paeonies, Oriental and Iceland Poppies, Daisies, 
Lillies of the Valley, Violets, Phlox, Periwinkle, and the spring flowering 
bulbs such as Snowdrops, Scillas, Crocuses, Tulips, Daffodils, etc. For 
a more extended list see the bulletin referred to above. 


The Wild Flower Garden. 


A very interesting and instructive garden on any school grounds 
may be made of the wild flowers and ferns of the locality. Such a garden 
is best located in a shady spot at the back of the grounds. It should be 
stocked by the children under the direction of the teacher, and it may be 
made practically valuable as a field for botanical study. 


Note. 


A supply of this circular will be sent to the Public School Inspector, 
by whom each School Board will be provided with a copy. The circular 
will remain the property of the School Board for reference by the trus- 
tees and the teachers. When needed, additional copies may be obtained 
from the Inspector at his discretion. 


Mire rinalon. Huth, (BaS-4.. Projessor-o} Horticulture inathe, Ontano 
Agricultural College, Guelph, will be glad to assist in any way possible, 
School Boards and Inspectors who desire further information on _ the 
subject of School Grounds Improvement. 
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A beautiful building amid beautiful surroundings. Note the spacious open lawn in front 
and the grouping of trees and shrubs at the sides and rear to give a setting and frame for the 
landscape picture. 
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THE FIRST SCHOOLHOUSE ON ST. JOSEPH’S ISLAND, ALGOMA. 


Bare, neglected, wind-swept; for many years this was used as a school, yet never a tree, 
shrub, or vine was planted near it. 


THE RITTENHOUSE SCHOOL, JORDAN HARBOUR. 
Where trees, shrubs and vines have been used to make the school surroundings homelike. 
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THE VINELAND SCHOOL (Louth and Clinton U.S.S. ) 
A neat attractive school. The result of hearty co-operation among trustees, teacher and pupils. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, GUELPH. 
Give the girls a chance. At least half of the grounds should be theirs. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, GUELPH. 


Fun for the boys and girls, under the direction of the teacher, on well planted and 
cleanly kept grounds. A ‘‘Thread-the-needle Race.’’ 
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LIEFE 


ON ST. JOSEPH’S ISLAND 
Keeping the grass cut. 


Three animated mowers at work on the roadside, after having 
cleaned up everything inside the fence. Building too close to road. 
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THE VINELAND SCHOOL. 
Where both teachers and scholars take a pride in the school 


and its surroundings. 
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GALT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


A plain substantial building amid pleasant surroundings. Note the curved walk and 
entrance from the side of the grounds, leaving a spacious lawn in front. 


A school ground fence, an offence to the eye and a disgrace to the section. 
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THE VINELAND SCHOOL. 


School gardens should be a part of the school equipment in every up-to-date rural 
school. These beautiful gardens occupy about one-third of the school grounds and were 
made on land broken out of sod last spring. Note the absence of fences in front. 


THE RITTENHOUSE SCHOOL. 
School closets screened from view by trees, vines and shrubbery. 
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THE MARDEN SCHOOL, WELLINGTON CO. 


A school garden where country children learn lessons of the most practical value. 


THE VINELAND SCHOOL. 


Children who will be better citizens because of their attractive school surroundings and 
school garden experiences. 
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THE RITTENHOUSE SCHOOL. 


What child would not like to attend such a school? Does not everything here impart 
an air of welcome ? 


THE RITTENHOUSE SCHOOL. 
A corner of the grounds in flower. A pioneer in school garden work. 
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THE GOLDIANA FERN. 


The wild flower garden stocked with the ferns and wild flowers of the locality, may be 
made a valuable feature on any school grounds. 
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Toronto, April 5th, 1909. 


To the Public School Teachers’ and Public School Inspectors’ Depart- 
ments of the Ontario Educatinal Association :— 


Your Joint Committee appointed to revise the Course of Study for 
Public Schools and divide the work into Junior and Senior Grades sub- 
mits the following Provisional Course for consideration and trial with 
the hope that in it may be found a basis on which a practical, complete 
and well-correlated Course may be constructed. 

Your Committee found the task entrusted to them one of greater 
magnitude and responsibility than was at first realized. The scattered 
membership of the Committee made it quite impossible to hold as 
many meetings as the full consideration of all details required, and, of 
necessity, much work had to be done by correspondence which is a 
slower and less satisfactory method than personal conference. It was 
only by making most strenuous efforts that the report could be pre- 
sented at this meeting of the Ontario Educational Association. Asa 
result the correlation of the Courses did not receive sufficient attention 
and some overlapping may be discovered. 

While the Committee was not unanimous upon all matters, the 
Course as a whole represents the views of a majority of the members. 

In what may be considered the newer subjects of the Course, viz. : 
Nature “Study, Art, Manual Training and Household Science, your 
Committee recognizes that a much fuller Course is presented than can 
be brought at once into successful operation, and believes that this 
work can be extended only as the better training of teachers in these 
subjects and increased facilities may permit. 

The different Courses were prepared by sub-committees, and 
copies of their work sent to the other members for consideration prior 
to their adoption by the whole Committee. This procedure could not 
be followed in the subjects of Art, Constructive Work and Household 
Science, owing to delay in the preparation of these Courses, and in 
consequence the Committee does not assume the same responsibility 
regarding the correlation of these Courses and their suitability as it 
does for the other Courses. 

Your Committee considers it advisable that a Course of Study 
should be accompanied by manuals containing full explanation of the 
Courses, with necessary suggestions and illustrations for the guidance 
of the teachers. 

The Committee desires to acknowledge the hearty co-operation of 
Hon. Dr. Pyne, Minister of Education, in defraying the necessary 
expenses, for without this material aid the work could neither have been 
carried on nor the result submitted in its present form. 


W. F. CHapMan, Chairman. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee { ene eR (Seere ary. 
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The foregoing report was presented and the action taken is shown 
in the following resolutions :— . 


Tur INSPECTORS’ DEPARTMENT, 


Resolved, ‘‘ That the Report of the Committee as embodied in the 
‘Proposed Detailed Syllabus ’ be received but that the consideration of 
its adoption be postponed until our next meeting, a year hence, and 
that in the meantime the Education Department be requested to print 
sufficient copies of the Syllabus to have one placed in each school for 
trial during the year.” 


Tue Puspitic SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Resolved that, ‘‘ Whereas the Joint Committee of the Inspectors’ 
and the Public School Departments has given much time and thought 
to the production of a suggestive syllabus of work ; 

‘‘ And whereas, through the courtesy and assistance of the Minister 
of Education, Hon. Dr. Pyne, we have had the result of the findings of 
this Committee placed in our hands in printed form, with a request for 
criticism and suggested improvement ; 

‘‘ And whereas, in the opinion of the Public School Department of 
the O. E. A., it is very desirable that the Public School Teachers of the 
Province should have the opportunity of putting this syllabus to a 
practical test in their school-rooms ; 

‘“‘ Therefore, we respectfully request the Education Department to 
take no action in issuing a syllabus of work for Public Schools until 
after next year’s meeting of this Association ; 

‘“ And we authorize the Executive of the Public School Department 
of the O. E. A. to give this subject a prominent place on next year’s 
programme.” 


THe EXECUTIVE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Therefore, the Executive of the Public School Department of the 
O. E. A. invites the teachers of the Province, individually, or in groups, 
or associations, to consider, test, and criticize the suggested syllabus as 
to the subjects included, the amount and nature of the matter suggested, 
the order in which this matter is arranged, and even the werding that 
is employed, and to send any suggestions or criticisms to Chas. G. 
Fraser, 10 Sylvan Avenue, Toronto, Secretary, to be used by com- 
mittees which are being appointed bo the Executive—one for each 
subject in the suggested syllabus. 


Church Street School, 
Toronto, May 3, 1909. 
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Reading, Literature and Supplementary Reading. 


General Suggestions : 


READING AND LITERATURE.—In both Reading and Literature 
throughout the course, the objects are intelligent and intelligible natural 
reading and the creation ofa taste for the best kinds of books. But, in 
the Reading class, the main object is the former ; and, in the Literature 
class, the latter. Silent reading should receive attention as well as oral 
reading, the results of both being tested by questions or by oral or 
written reproduction. In Literatare, the books should be chiefly 
narrative and descriptive, being obtained from the School or Public 
Library or provided by the Board or the pupils themselves, as may be 
determined by the Board. Even when a supply of suitable books is 
obtainable, the teacher, in the lower classes in particular, should read 
to the pupils or give them in his own words much of the best literature. 
From the first also the pupils should be required to memorize and recite 
choice selections, not merely to cultivate the verbal memory but to learn 
to appreciate beauty of thought and expression and to store the mind 
with literature that will enrich their lives. The reading should be made 
to correlate as much as possible with composition and the other sub- 
jects of the school programme. ° 

Teach pupils (1) to read to listeners rather than to books, and 
(2) to become good listeners, by occasionally requiring them to lay 
aside books and listen to the one who is reading. The teacher should 
test their ability to listen by questions, or by asking them to tell the 
substance of what they have heard read. 

NotTe.—Your Committee found a distinct division of opinion on 
the method of presenting primary reading, and decided to present two 
courses A and B for your consideration in Grade I. 


Reading for Grade 1 or Junior I. (Course A) 


General Suggestions. | 


Oral reading is a complex operation consisting of (1) word recog- 
nition, (2) recognition in the author’s thought, and (3) the expression 
of this thought. Each of these operations must be mastered in the 
order named and primary attention should be devoted to each in turn 
in the process of teaching oral reading. No pupil should be permitted 
to read a sentence aloud before he can recognize the words in it and 
extract the thought from it. 

By means of oral language-work, the pupil’s knowledge ot the 
oral language, at least during the process of learning word-recogni- 
tion, must be kept well in advance of his work in recognition. 

Word recognition being then the fundamental basis, that method 
of teaching it which makes the child most independent and gives him 
the power of rapid and accurate word recognition in the shortest time 
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must be the best. For this purpose, the symbol becomes the unit of 
recognition. 

“hat ‘‘the sentence is the unit of thought and expression ” is the 
statement of many educationists ; but it is certainly self-evident that 
the word is the unit of thought-expression to an infant and also to any- 
one attempting to converse in a language which he understands very 
imperfectly ; hence, the word as the unit of thought-expression, is the 
logical basis for the first stages of the recognition of visible language 
which is new to the child; but as soon as the pupil gains sufficient 
facility in recognition, the sentence becomes the unit of thought-ex- 
pression. 


Grade I or Junior I. 


The teacher has only two things to accomplish in training pupils to 
recognize language in its visible form. 

(1). To teach the process of combining sounds to form words. 

(2). To teach the sounds and powers of the letters and combina- 
tions. 


1. Combination 


The pupils should be able to recognize suitable words quickly when 
their elements are sounded at intervals and should also be able to 
separate suitable words into their elements before any letter forms 
are associated in their minds with these sounds, ¢.g., the teacher asks 
the pupils to point to the child whose name she says and then sounds 
slowly S-a-m, N-e-ll, etc., or says, ‘‘Do as I tell you,” r-u-n, etc. 

The pupils may then be allowed to separate words, at first taking 
those chosen by the teacher. 


2. Association of Symbols with Sounds 


The word ‘‘ ma” is a good one with which to commence this step, 
because it is short, each sound can be prolonged and four words can be 
made from the two sounds. Introduce the word through their oral 
language and have the pupils individually and collectively give the 
souuds of which it is composed, then have the first sound prolonged and 
tell the pupils you are going to make the letter which ‘‘ says that 
sound.” The teacher writes the letter carefully on the board and 
teaches the pupils how to make it. Proceed with the second sound in a 
similar way. The pupils may now be asked to write ‘‘ ma,” which 
means to separate it into its sounds and write the symbol which indi- 
cates each sound. Now ask pupils to write ‘‘am,” etc. The letters 
should not at first be joined but simply made one after another and 
script should be taught first. Follow these ear problems with eye 
problems by asking the pupils to whisper to you what the words ‘‘ am,” 
‘©ma,” etc., which have been written on the black-board, say. The 
children have now learned all the operations and have had placed in 
their hands the golden key which will enable them to open all the doors 
to literature. 
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In introducing new letters, make the pupils conscious of their 
necessity before giving them, thus after asking them to write ‘‘am” 
‘‘ma’”’, etc., ask them to write ‘‘mat.’’ They find they can write ‘‘m a” 
but hestitate at the third sound. The teacher then teaches its form as 
before and then gives such words as tam, at, etc. In this way each 
word written reviews the use of the letters previously taught and there is 
thus a maximum of repetition of process and a minimum of mechanical 
repetition. In the same way teach ‘‘p” and ‘‘s.” With these five 
symbols twenty-seven words can be formed and the pupils should 
acquire a ready facility in solving both eye and ear problems before 
special difficulties are introduced. To this end plenty of exercise should 
be given in word building at seats and at blackboard and eye and ear 
problems in class. 

After taking about twelve letters—m, a, t, p, s, r, 0, c, n, e, 1 and 
h, we prepare the way for sentence building and sentence reading. The 
first step is to teach the proper joining of letters to form a word, the 
second the use of ‘‘a” and ‘‘the” with words, the third the use of the 
capital at the beginning and fourth the use of the period at the end. 

Early sentence building and sentence reading should be of such a 
nature that the child gets the complete thought of the sentence before 
attempting to say it. As each child gathers the ‘‘ story’ he comes and 
whispers it to the teacher. Thus, just so soon as the pupil reaches this 
stage the sentence becomes the unit of thought expression. The 
necessary steps leading to this expression are:—(1) The child 
learns to recognize the words. (2) He joins them at first with difficulty 
but finally with ease. (8) He gathers and thinks the whole thought. 
(4) He expresses it tor you without reference to the written words. 
(5) He reads the written sentences expressively. 


We now come to one of the greatest difficulties met in teach- 
ing phonics, viz.—the introduction of unphonetic words. Two rules 
may be given for their introduction. (1) Introduce them when they 
become necessary in sentence building. (2) As far as possible introduce 
them after the sound or combination of which they are exceptions. All 
such words should be kept in a list for constant reference and it is 
surprising what a small list is required by the thoughtful phonic teacher. 


Atter about a dozen more sounds f, d, i, b, u, g, j and (a, e, i, o. 
u, made long by final silent e) have been taken the pupils should be 
introduced to print with which they will find very little difficulty if 
introduced slowly and plenty of practice be given in’ it by means of 
writing on slates from short printed sentences either on the blackboard 
or on small cards. 

The remainder of the symbols and combinations may be introduced 
much more rapidly and little difficulty will be experienced by the teacher 
who makes the principles involved her own and works out the details to 
suit the circumstances of the class. The order should be that which 
gives the greatest power of expressing in visible form, words with which 
the pupil is already familiar in oral language. The following has been 
found to be an excellent order for this purpose;—ee, ar, v, sh, oo, 
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(y long), ch, w, k, er, (th soft and hard), ay (ai), or, ea, x, (y short), ow 
(ou), z, oy (oi), aw (au), oa, ng, wh, ei, qu, ir, ew, nk, (a after w and 
before 1), ck, gh, (ow as long o), ur, tion (sion), ie, ph, (c soft), kn, 
(g soft), wr. 


Grade 1. or Junior I. 


Course B. 
Assignment of Work: 

Sentences, verses and words based upon stories, rhymes, etc., 
and read from blackboard, charts and primers. Sight 
words. Phonic exercises. Stories from pictures. Drama- 
tizing. Use of Supplementary books. Memorizing. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Reading and Literature: 


Sight reading: Short sentences and paragraphs, based upon 
conversations with pupils, or upon simple stories and 
rhymes with which the pupils are familiar, should be read 
from the blackboard. Action-sentences may also be intro- 
duced early in the gourse.. Later on books should be used. 
Pupils should be taught to read ideas and thoughts, not 
words. Thought-getting should precede thought-expres- 
sion. This can usually be developed by judicious question- 
ing by the teacher, and by silent reading by the pupil. 
This course will ensure good expression. Expression is the 
result of thinking and imitation. In case the pupil really 
thinks and feels what he tries to express and fails to express 
it adequately, the teacher may occasionally express it for 
him, even exaggerating the points which were weak in the 
pupil’s reading. Later in the course, the pupil should not 
only grasp the sentence-thoughts one by one, but he must 
be taught to think sentence-thoughts together into a 
larger whole. Back of even the most simple group of 
sentences is a larger thought or picture, in the development 
of which each sentence plays its part. Whether the pupil | 
gets these larger thoughts will depend largely upon the way 
in which the teacher conducts the work. In order to read 
sentences correctly, the practice of reading but one sentence 
at a time should be avoided. 


Phonic Exercises : 


While the word or other sight method is being used for teaching 
the reading of sentences, lessons should be given daily on 
the sounds of stagle letters and combinations of letters. 
The correct enunciation of letter-sounds in combination is 
exceedingly important, both as a drill in articulation and as 
a preparation for word recognition. The first sounds tauhgt 
should be such as are (1) easily made, (2) easily prologned 
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without alteration in character, (3) common to many words 
in the vocabulary of the child. The combinations should be 
such as are (1) easily learned as wholes, e.g; sh, th, or; (2) 
useful for reading e.g.; zug, tion, ight. The sounds of letters 
should be developed from familiar ‘‘sight” or ‘‘key” words 
e.g. 3 c from cat, r from rat. Diacritical marks should be 
avoided as much as possible. 


As a preparation for the recognition and pronunciation of new 


Stories 


words, the teacher should slowly sound words which the 
pupils will recognize by ear. Words taught by the phonic 
method should be introduced into the sentence-reading very 
gradually, so that the expression may not suffer. In time, 
as the pupil’s perception of the blending of sounds to form 
words grows quicker and clearer, the words occuring in the 
reading matter should be recognized, as far as possible, by 
sounds. Before leaving this grade, the names of all the 
letters of the alphabet should be known in order. 


These make a good preparation for reading by arousing the child’s 


Rhymes 


interest, holding his attention and stimulating his thought. 
They thus serve to make learning to read a real pleasure. 


These are a rapid and effective means of acquiring an initial stock 


Pictures 


of sight-words by associating the spoken word which has 
meaning to the child with the printed and written forms. 
On the other hand the building up of a vocabulary of 
disconnected words leads to mechanical reading. 


They help to attract attention, arouse interest and stimulate 


thought. A good picture contains the ‘‘kernel” of the story 
which the child is expectéd to.read: from ‘the textiles 
study, therefore, should be a preparation for reading. The 
teacher, by questions and suggestions should direct the 
observation and thought of the pupil. 


Dramatizing 


The dramatizing faculty, which is naturalin most children, may be 


made an important agency in the successful teaching of 
reading. Instead of simply reading what the actors of the 
story do or say, the children, as actors, do and say those 
things themselves. The resulting acts and speech show 
spontaneity and originality and hence are natural and 
expressive. Reading thus becomes realistic. 


Reading to the pupils 
Selections for this purpose may, at first, include such nursery 


rhymes as ‘‘Mother Hubbard,’ ‘‘Cock Robin,’ simple 
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stories of child life, anecdotes of animals, the simpler folk 

stories, such as ‘‘The Three Bears.’’ Later on the selec- 

tions may include simple narrative poems such as ‘‘The Owl 

and the Pussy Cat,’ **Who. Stole the Bird’s Nest?” The 
- simpler of Andersen’s tales. A number of the best Primers 

should be placed in the school library for supplementary 

reading. 


Memorizing 


At least four lines of poetry, or an equivalent amount of prose, 
should be committed to memory each week. The selections 
chosen for this purpose may be such as the following: 
“Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star,” ‘‘Little Drops of Water,” 
‘(What Does Little Birdie Say, ?”’ ‘‘Now the Day is Over.” 


Grade II. or Senior [. 


Assignment of Work 


The authorized First Reader. Reading to the pupils, Supplement- 
ary reading from other readers and from selections corres- 
ponding to this grade. Sight reading, exercises in breathing. 
articulation and vocalizing, Memorizing. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Reading and Literature 


The reading lessons proper should be preceded by, (1), such 
conversations as may be necessary to prepare the minds of 
the pupils for the appreciation of the subject matter ; 
(2) exercises that will ensure the prompt recognition of the 
form, the correct pronunciation, and an understanding of the 
meaning of new words. The meaning of new words should 
be acquired without attempting formal definitions. To 
encourage thoughtful reading and to ensure ease in reading 
aloud, silent reading should usually precede oral reading. 
In training pupils to get the full thought without the aid of 
oral reading, the teacher may require them to state the 
substance of what has been read silently. In order that 
the pupil may learn to read poetry with pleasure it is some- 
times desirable that the teacher should read the poem to 
them first. 


Phonic Exercises 


The aim of phonic training in this grade should be to cultivate 
(1) distinct articulation, (2) pure tone, and (3) the power 
to read new words and to pronounce them correctly. The 
exercises should include drills on initial andfinal consonants, 
e.g., Zin cat, ¢sin cats, d in and ; and practice in the correct 
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sounds like o7 in sozl, u in just, zr in gird. etc., and ness, ment, 
ing, etc., as final syllables. 


Supplementary Reading 


(a) To be read aloud by the teacher: Selections from Whittier’s 
‘* Child Life,” stories of animal life ; folk stories and fairy 
tales,e.g., ‘‘Sleeping Beauty,” Andersen’s ‘‘Ugly Duckling,’ 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha” ‘‘Cheiron,” ‘‘King Arthur.” 

(6) To be read by the pupils: In addition to the authorized 
Reader, the reading of this grade should include other 
Readers of similar grade; simple poems, fables and folk 
stories, e.g., Stevenson’s, ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses’’ 
(first part), Scudder’s ‘‘Fables and Folk Stories.” Occas- 
ional exercises should be given in sight reading. 


Memorizing 


At least four lines of poetry each week, or an equivalent amount of | 
prose, should be committed to memory by each pupil. 
Selections may be made from the following : ‘‘The Swing,” 
‘*The Little Nut,” ‘‘Christmas Morning,” ‘‘What I should 
do,’’-** The Bright ,Side;”: *“Octobers: Party,” -““ Spring, 
‘Evening Hymn.” 


Grade 111. or Junior 11. 


Assignment of work 


The authorized Second Book, (first part)—Supplementary reading 
from other readers and books appropriate to this grade. 
Reading to the pupils. Use of dictionary begun, Phonic 
drill continued. Exercises in breathing, articulation and 
vocalization. Use of library. 


Reading and Literature 


The reading lesson proper should be preceded by only such con- 
versations as may be necessary to prepare the minds of the 
pupils for the proper appreciation of the subject matter. 
The teacher should bear in mind that correct expression in 
oral reading is dependent upon the reader's appreciation of 
the thought and feeling. In all reading lessons the teacher 
should occasionally read aloud, not for the purpose of 
direct imitation by the pupils, but to increase the interest 
in the subject matter and to set a standard of good oral 
reading. 


The meaning of Words 


Pupils should be trained to depend largely on the context for the 
meanings of words and be trained in the intelligent use of 
the dictionary. 
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Phonic drill 


Exercises on the production of soundsfof letters, particularly on 
the sounds of the vowels and of groups of consonants difficult 
of enunciation. 


Supplementary Reading 


(a) To be read aloud by the teacher: The selections may include 
simple and interesting poems by Cowper, Wordsworth, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Tennyson ; stories of animals, such 
as Thompson-Seton’s ; myths in good literary form, such 
as Firth’s ‘‘Stories of old Greece;” ‘‘ The Argonauts ; ” 
‘Beauty and the Beast ;” ‘‘ The Ware-Wolf” and a long 
story to cultivate the power of sustained interest, such as 
Sewell’s ‘‘ Black Beauty.” 


(b) To be read by the pupils: In addition to the authorized 
Reader, several books suitable to this grade should be read 
by the pupils, such as Stevenson’s ‘‘A Child’s Garden of 
Verses” (‘‘ The Child Alone,” ‘‘Garden Days’’) ; Andrew’s 
*¢ Seven Little Sisters,’’ and books to supplement the work 
of this grade in other subjects. 


Memorizing 


A minimum of six lines per week. Selections may be made from the 
following : ‘‘ Morning Hymn,” ‘‘ A Wake-Up Song,” ‘‘ The 
Land of Nod,” ‘‘One, Two, Three,’’ Psalm XXIII. 


Grade 1V. or Senior. II. 


Assignment of Work 


The authorized Second Book (last part). Supplementary readers 
and other books suitable for this grade. The meanings of 
words. Reading to the pupils. Exercises in breathing, 
articulation, and vocalization. Use of the library. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Reading and Literature 
See suggestions under ‘‘ Grade III.” 


Supplementary Reading 


(a) Reading to the pupils : Browning’s ‘‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin ;” 
myths in good literary form, such as Kupfer’s ‘‘ Stories of 
Long Ago;” Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book;” nature 
stories ; stories from the Old Testament ; and a long story 
to cultivate the power of sustained interest, such as ‘‘Alice 
in Wonderland,” or ‘‘ Rab and His Friends.” 
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(6) Reading by the Pupils : In addition to the authorized Second 
Reader, several books suitable to this grade shouid be used 
for supplementary reading, such as other school readers ; 
Andersen’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales” parts of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ;”’ legends and tales of adventure ; 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ King of the Golden River ;”” and books to sup- 
plement the work in other subjects. 


Memorizing 


A minimum of six lines per week. Selections may be made from 
the following : ‘‘ Little Lamb, Who Made Thee,” ‘‘Abide 
With: Me,” “**March,’’ ““ September,” “The (Shigeard. 
‘* The Wind,” ‘‘Indian Summer,” -‘‘All Things Bright and 
Beautiful,” Proverbs and maxims. 


Grade V. or Junior 111. 


Assignment of Work 


Intelligent and intelligible natural reading. The authorized Third 
Reader (first part). Supplementary reading. Use of the dic- 
tionary taught and practised. Exercises in breathing, 
articulation and vocalization. Use of library books. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Reading and Literature 


Special attention should be given to the literature of the poetical 
selections of the authorized Reader. 


For suggestions concerning expression, etc., see preceding grades. 
The occasional use of a book from the school library from 
which the pupils read by turns will improve the character of 
the oral reading and at the same time train the pupils to 
listen intently. 


Drill exercises, as in preceding grades, particular attention being 
3 5) 5 

given to distinctness of enunciation, correctness of pronuncia- 

tion, and proper use of the voice, in speaking and reading. 


Supplementary Reading 


The following may be used for Supplementary Reading: Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha (complete); Stockton’s ‘‘ Fanciful Tales,” 
and books to supplement the work of this grade in nature, 
geography, history and hygiene, such as _ Burrough’s 
‘« Squirrels and other Fur-Bearers,” Kipling’s first ‘‘ Jungle 
Book,” Kingsley’s ‘‘Greek Heroes,” Miller’s ‘‘ Brief Biogra- 
phies Supplementing Canadian History.” 
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Memorizing 


The minimum number of lines should be six per week. Selections 
may be made from the following: Carlyle’s ‘‘ To-Day,” 
Stevenson’s ‘‘A Morning Prayer,’ Garrick’s ‘‘ Hearts of 
Oak,” Darnell’s ‘‘The Maple,” ‘‘ Wisdom the Supreme 
Prize” (Proverbs III), Tennyson’s ‘‘ The Book.” 


Grade VI. or Senior lll. 


- Assignment of Work 


Intelligent and intelligible natural reading. The authorized 
Third Reader (second part). Supplementary reading. 
Study of special selections as literature. Use of the diction- 
ary. Exercises in breathing, articulation, and vocalization. 
Use of the school library books. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Reading and Literature 


Generally, the first reading of a selection chosen for appreciative 
study should be rapid, in order that the pupils may get a 
conception of the piece of literature as a whole ; part of the 
reading may be done by the teacher, part by the pupils in 
class, and part by the pupils at home. During the second 
reading of it, only those difficulties which stand in the way 
ot essential meanings should be considered ; attention should 
be given to the thought and feeling expressed rather than 
to the form of the selection. 


Drill exercises on expression, articulation, etc., as in the previous 
grades. 5 


Supplementary Reading 


Books suited to pupils of this grade may be used, such as Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village”; Lamb’s ‘‘ Adventures of 
Utysses”’; Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book”; and books to 
supplement the work of this grade in nature, geography, 
history and hygiene, such as Burrough’s ‘‘ Birds and Bees”. 
The power of sustained interest is cultivated by the reading 
of long selections of complete works of considerable length. 
See suggestions under preceding grades. 

Informal talks on books read at home, with a view to arousing an 
interest in good reading, are of great value. In recom- 
mending books, the teacher should try to direct the read- 
ing tastes and interests of the individual pupils along the 
lines of the best literature. 
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Memorizing 

The minimum number of lines to be memorized should be six per 
week. Selections should be made from poems previously 
taught, such as Wilfred Campbell’s ‘‘ After Glow”; Moore’s 
‘‘The Last Rose of Summer”; Newman’s ‘‘ Lead Kindly 
Light”; Bryant’s ‘‘ The Gladness of Nature” Tennyson’s 
‘‘The Bugle Song”’, and ‘‘ Crossing the Bar’”’, Whittier’s 
‘The Life for Which I Long”. 


Grade VII. or Junior IV. 


Assigment of work 


Intelligent and intelligible natural reading—Fourth Reader. (first 
part) appreciative reading of at least one masterpiece of 
prose and one of poetry. Ethical lessons. Use of library 
books. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Reading and Literature 


The following is suggested as a general plan for the appreciative 
reading of a masterpiece of literature : 

(z) Reading for general conception ; some portions read by the 
teacher for the purpose of creating a right atmosphere ; 
other portions read aloud by pupils inclass ; minor portions 
read by pupils at home. 

(2) Reading for the more careful treatment of important parts, 
the aim being to bring about an appreciation of the beauty 
of the selection rather than to accumulate a fund of infor- 
mation concerning words or allusions. 

(3) Reading for effective oral rendering of those parts of the 
selection which make special appeals to the pupils’ imagina- 
tion and sympathy. 


Supplementary reading 


The following are suggested, in addition to the Reader, for supple- 
mentary work: Longfellow’s ‘‘Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish,” and parts of ‘‘Tales of a Wayside Inn ;” Irving’s ‘‘ Rip 
Van Winkle,” and ‘‘Sleepy Hollow ;” Hawthorne’s ‘‘Great 
Stone Face ’’; Scott’s ‘‘Lady of the Lake.” Aliso books fo 
supplement the work of this grade in nature, geography 
and history. 


Memorization 


Minimum number of lines should be eight per week. Selections 
may be made from the following which should be first studied 
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carefully in class: Kipling’s ‘‘ The Children’s song”; 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Ingratitude ;” Robert’s “‘Canada” ; Lamp- 
man’s ‘‘In November”’ ; Cowper’s “‘I would rather enter on. 
my list of friends” ; Moore’s ‘‘Oft in the Stilly Night.” 


Grade VIll. or Senior IV. 


Assignment of work 


Intelligent and intelligible natural reading. The authorized Fourth 
Reader (last part). Supplementary reading, appreciative 
reading of selections from the Reader, and of at least one 
masterpiece of prose and one of poetry. Exercises in breath- 
ing, articulation, and vocalization. Memory work. Use of 
library books. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Reading and Literature 


The general plan for the reading of masterpieces as outlined in the 
preceding grade is recommended. The pupil’s knowledge 
of grammar may be used to make clear constructions that 
may be obscure or complex but the analysis should not be 
permitted to detract from the appreciation of the beauty of 
the selection. 

The simpler ‘‘figures of speech,” such as simile, metaphor, per- 
sonification, should be brought to the notice of pupils as 
illustrations of them occur in their reading; the effect of 
these figures on the clearness, the emphasis, or the beauty 
of style should be noted. 


Supplementary reading 


The careful reading of at least four suitable works selected by the 
Principal, for each pupil, from a list of supplementary 


reading in English literature prepared by the Public School 
Inspector. 


Memorization 


The minimum number of lines should be eight per week. Selec- 
tions may be made from such as the following : Thomson’s 
‘‘ Rule Britannia”; ‘‘The Commandment and the Reward” 
(Proverbs III); Lampman’s ‘‘Evening”; Collins’ ‘‘ How 
Sleep the Brave. Who Sink to Rest? 3 "God 4s Our 
Strength ” (Ps. 46) ; White’s * Mysterious Night,” etc. 
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General Suggestions 
SPELLING 


A lesson in spelling should be ¢aught each day. Ten new words 
are enough for a lesson and no new word should be taught until the 
pupils know its meaning and can use it properly in a sentence. All 
unfamiliar words unsuited to the age and ability of the child should be 
excluded. All new words or words presenting difficulty in the pupils’ 
written English, should be taught. 

In teaching derivatives and compounds, attention should be drawn 
to the way in which the word is built up, so that the child may recog- 
nize the smaller and more familiar word contained in the larger. 
Emphasize also, by means of colored chalk, or by some other device, 
the difficult part or parts in a word, e.g., the first ain separate and 
thus direct the attention of the pupil, particularly to that part. Train 
senior pupils to examine a new word, with a view to finding out and 
mastering its difficulty. 

Pupils should be taught how to use the dictionary, and to do so 
always when in doubt as to the correct spelling of a word they may 
wish to use. Inculcate the habit of correct spelling by insisting upon it 


in all written work done by the pupils. Arouse enthusiasm for correct 


spelling by keeping a record of the progress of the class in the subject, 
and by an occasional spelling match between classes or parts of classes. 
Each pupil should keep a permanent record of his mis-spelled words for 
review. 


Grade I. or Junior I. 


The writing from dictation of (a) Simple phonetic words recognized 
by the pupils, (6) Non-phonetic words commonly used by the pupil in 
writing. Neat transcription of words or sentences written on black- 
board. Use of capitals in spelling : (1) proper names, (2) the first word 
of a sentence, (3) the pronoun I. The dictation of simple sentences 
containing the words taught. Word building for seat work. Distinct 
enunciation should forma basis for correct spelling. Oral spelling 
should not be required till near the end of this grade. Weekly reviews. 


Grade II. or Senior I. 


Daily written and oral drill in: phonetic words containing such 
combinations as, bl, sk, etc ; phonetic words, properly grouped, 
selected from Reader and from the pupils’ written English; simple 
non-phonetic words, properly grouped, selected from Reader and from 
the pupils’ written English. Frequent reviews of lists of words com- 
monly mis-spelled by the pupils and the use of these in sentences 
constructed by the pupils. Dictation exercises embodying the words 
taught. Weekly reviews. 
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Grade I1l. or Junior II. 


Oral and written drill on : Words in which pupils substitute or omit 
sounds, e.g. chimley for chimney, east for yeast. Words selected as 
in previous grades—List to include derivatives formed from words 
ending in silent e, for example move, moving. Teach the rule govern- 
ing these. The simplest homonyms, such as hear, here ; their, there ; 
threw, through. Use of capitals ; first line of poetry ; days of week. 
Abbreviations as outlined in the composition for this grade. Dictation 
exercises embodying the words taught. Weekly reviews. 


Grade IV. or Senior II. 


Continued practice in phonics on points previously taught. Teach 
use of the common diacritical marks, to prepare pupils to use the 
dictionary. Oral and written spelling of words from lessons in Reader 
and from other subjects taught in this grade. Homonyms, e.g. hair, 
hare; bury, berry; flower, flour. Derivatives—Teach formation of 
derivatives from words ending in a single consonant preceded by a 
short vowel, e.g. begin, beginning ; occur, occurred. Teach groups of 
words formed from the same root, e.g. drive, driver, driven, driveway ; 
bisect, trisect, dissect, section. Teach use of apostrophe in abbrevia- 
tions and in the possessive case, as outlined in the composition of this 
grade, e.g. I’m, John’s. Teach abbreviations for months, days and 
those occurring in the other subjects of this grade. Plurals:—Teach 
change of y toiand fto vin plurals. Dictation exercises containing 
the words taught. Weekly reviews, 


Grade V. or Junior II]. 


Oral and written work. Words selected from the reading lessons 
~ and from words technical to the other subjects taught in this grade. A 
Speller containing such a list of words may with advantage be intro- 
duced in this grade. Dictation exercises from selected lessons in 
Reader. Homonyms—Review and extend work of previous grades. 
Formation of derivatives from words ending in ‘‘y” preceded by a 
vowel or consonant, e.g. monkey, monkeys; merry, merriest ; busy, 
busily. Capitals and abbreviations reviewed and continued. Simple 
prefixes and suffixes un, dis, less, ful and the spelling of words in which 
these are used e.g. disobey, dissolve. Teach the rule governing these. 


Grade VI. or Senior III. 


Oral and written work. Words selected in the same manner as in 
Garde V. Dictation exercises continued. Division of words into 
syllables. A few Anglo-Saxon roots, such as true, faith. Meaning 
and use of the Anglo-Saxon prefixes and suffixes mis, ness, ar, er. 
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Ordinary rules for spelling. The Speller should be used in this and 
succeeding grades. 


Grade VII. Junior IV. 


Oral and written work. Words selected in the same manner as in 
Grade V. and words in common use. Dictation exercises to review 
and extend the proper use of capitals and abbreviations. Anglo-Saxon 
prefixes—out, fore ; Anglo-Saxon suffixes—ly, ling, ish, en, ship, dom; 
Latin prefixes—con, sub, re, trans; Latin suffixes—ous, or, ist. 
Review special features of former limits, such as, homonyms, abbrevia- 
tions, syllabic analysis and formation of derivatives. Formation of 
possessive singular and plural, Dictation exercises ; reviewing the work 
of this and previous grades. 


Grade VIII. or Senior IV. 


Oral and written work. Words selected as in previous grades. 
Dictation exercises to place words having the same sound but different 
meaning’s in their correct setting. Review of rules taught in previous 
grades for spelling of derivatives. Review of common words fre- 
quently mis-spelled. Prefixes and suffixes continued. The more im- 
portant Latin and Greek roots with their English derivatives. Dicta- 
tion exercises reviewing the work of this and previous grades. 


COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 


Grade I, or Junior I. 


Mainly oral composition. 

Material for lessons :—conversations, stories, familiar objects, 
games, rhymes. 

Talks about pet animals, birds, leaves, flowers ; interesting inci- 
dents within the pupils’ experience ; particular days: as Christmas, 
New Year’s day, Easter ; the seasons. 

Reproduction of bright stories and fairy tales. 

Memorization of simple, short, poems ; nursery rhymes and apt 
sentences. ° 

Personating the characters in stories. 

In the primary grade, the compositions should be brief and very 
little written composition should be attempted, until the children have 
attained proficiency in writing and in oral composition. 

Every lesson should be a lesson in language and correct expres- 
sion. The pupil should not be repressed, but by kindness and appre- 
ciative manner, should be encouraged to talk freely and fluently. 
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In oral work, note incorrect expressions, faulty articulation, and 
wrong use of words. At other times drill systematically and frequently 
on enunciation and the forms that should have been used. 


Grade Il, or Senior I. 


Review and continuation of work of Grade I. 

Telling aloud brief interesting stories ; talks about actions, inci- 
dents, familiar objects and nature work ; lessons chiefly oral and mainly 
narrative. 

Stories and talks about our domestic animals, trees, dwellings, 
foods, occupations and seasons. 

Reproduction of stories, real and imaginary; personating charac- 
ters in the story; telling stories suggested by pictures; completing 
stories. 

Memory gems. 

Teach the names of the days of the week, the months, the sea- 
sons, particular days ; such as, Thanksgiving day, Christmas, New 
Year’s day, Good Friday, Empire day, Dominion day. 

Teach Christian name, surname, fullname, initials, pupil’s address ; 
the simpler forms of plurals by adding s andes; the use of personal 
pronouns. 

The proper use of a, an ; there, their ; lie, lay ; sit, sat, set ; write, 
right ; here, hear, heard ; went, gone; give, gave, given; did, done ; 
saw, seen. 

Written work ; easy transcription from the reader, with attention 
to capitals and punctuation, as period, question mark. 

Combining two simple statements. 

Reproduction of very short stories and fairy tales, after oral expres- 
sion of the thoughts and proper arrangement of same. 

Writing their own brief stories from dictation. 

Drill persistently on proper forms of expression, to correct errors 
in speech made in oral composition. 


Grade lll. or Junior II. 


Review and continuation of Oral and Written Work, as outlined 
for Grade I], and in connection with Geography, History and Nature 
Str dy. 

Development of good models of composition, especially letters. 
Oral description and then written description of familiar places, objects, 
and pictures ; reproduction of stories told or read. 

Practise simple letter writing. 

Memorize good selections from literature. 

Capitals : names of persons, places, the deity, days, months, titles ; 
the first word in a sentence; the first word in a line of poetry. 

Punctuation : period, question mark, quotation marks, comma be- 
fore quotation marks ; the use of the apostrophe to denote possession. 
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Abbreviations: Mr., Mrs., Dr., Co., Ont., Rev., Prov., No., Esq., 
Sr.) Jr, can’t, don’t, doesn't; wasn’t, Vil; Ni, So)cBy W gegavene 
week and months of year—as, Mon., Jan. 

Addresses: Pupil’s name, street, city or post office and province ; 
teacher’s name and address. 

Proper use of this, these; that, those; come, came; sang, sung ; 
rung; who, which; much, many; easy homonyms: flour, flower; week, 
weak ; threw, through ; cells, sells ; sees, seize; by, buy; cent, sent, 
scent. 


Grade IV. or Senior Il. 


Review work of previous grades. Careful copying of good 
sentences, brief model letters, short compositions and memory gems. 
Oral reproduction of stories ; short original stories. Short narratives 
or easy descriptions of one paragraph, 

Oral expression of individual thoughts of pupils on one topic only, 
order of arrangement of these, combination of the same by one pupil 
orally under two headings. Written composition to follow oral compo- 
sition in connection with each subject. 

The arranging and writing of thoughts in two paragraphs. 

Letter writing continued. Repetition of proper forms to correct 
common errors in use of words. Punctuation: review, give use ot 
comma in a series and after address. 


Grade V. or Junior Ill. 


Review Language work of previous grades. 


Continuation of oral work outlined for previous grades; talks by 
pupils on topics assigned to or chosen by pupils ; experiences, observa- 
tions, objects, pictures, stories, autobiographies. 

Correction of English: drill on use of proper forms, to correct pupils’ 
errors. 

Have pupils think about a subject and make statements orally. 
Classify these into two paragraphs. Arrange the sentences in proper 
order. 

Written work: narrative and descriptive composition and letter 
writing continued. The arrangement of sentences in paragraphs by 
combining thoughts mentally, expressing them orally and then on paper 
in proper sequence. The rearrangement of words and phrases; express- 
ing the same idea in other language. 

Enlargement of vocabulary: develop accuracy and variety of expres- 
sion by substituting groups of words for single words and wice versa 
and by proper choice of synonyms. Teach uses of sit, set ; did, done; 
doesn’t, don’t; lie, lay, laid; there, their; begin, do, got, wear, choose; 
who, whose, whom. 

All rules for Capitals ; simple uses of semi-colon and colon. 
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The sentence; the assertive, interrogative, imperative and exclam- 
atory forms of sentences; Subject and Predicate of these different kinds 
of simple sentences ; identification of the Noun and Verb. 

Business forms ; simple bill, receipt and order for goods. 


Grade VI. or Senior III. 


Review, continue and extend the work of the previous grades ; 
correction of errors as indicated in previous grades. Memory selec- 
tions. Study of choice passages of Literature, narrative or descrip- 
tive. Enlargement of vocabulary; proper choice of synonyms and 
antonyms; writing stories ‘Illustrative of the use of given groups of 
words. Longer talks by pupils; the proper arrangement of these 
thoughts ; combination, orally, of these thoughts under two or more 
headings. 

Oral and written reproduction of longer stories with attention to 
the unity of the paragraphs; passages to be separated into two or more 
paragraphs. The continuity of the paragraph. Give selections’ in 
which the thoughts are not related in good order and have pupils 
arrange these properly. 

The arrangement and rearrangement of the parts of the sentence 
for effect ; changing from direct to indirect narration. 

Letter writing of two or three paragraphs applying the above 
principles with attention to capitals and punctuation. 

Simple business letters, notes, invitations, replies, bills, receipts 
and orders. 


Grammar 


Text books should not be used. 

Analysis of simple sentences, identification of the different parts of 
speech, and of adjective and adverbial phrases. 

Gender, number and case forms. 


Grade VII. or Junior IV. 


Composition. 


Oral and written work of previous grades continued and extended. 
Reproduction of stories containing two or more paragraphs, including 
anecdotes and autobiographical sketches. Letter-writing and business 
forms of previous grades continued, giving much attention to clearness 
of thought, freedom of expression, correctness of form and choice of 
words. 

Formal notes of invitation apd replies. Business letters, pro- 
missary notes. 

Original composition, choice of words, synonyms, antonyms and 
homonyms. Paragraphing as in previous grade. Proper use of 
capital letters and punctuation marks in all exercises. By repeated 
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use of proper forms correct errors .in ‘the use’ of: teach, learn; 
rise up, have got, return back. Exercises in direct and indirect narra- 
tion ; the value of the words, phrases and clauses ; the re-arrangement 
of the same; substituting words. Combining three or more state- 
ments into (a), a simple sentence, (6), a compound sentence. Abbrevia- 
tions and contractions—the simple abbreviations and contractions in 
common use reviewed and completed. 


Grammar. 


Analysis of simple, and easy compound and complex sentences 
Identification of all the Parts of Speech. 
Classification of Parts of Speech :— 
(a) Noun—proper and common: gender-nouns. 
(6) Pronouns—personal, demonstrative, interrogative, rela- 
tive, indefinite. 
(c) Adjective—qualifying, quantifying, proper. 
(2d) Adverb—of time, of place, of manner, of degree. 
(ce) Verb—transitive and intransitive. 
Inflections of the Parts of Speech. 
(a) Noun—number and case. 
(6) Pronoun—person, number, gender, case. 
(c) Adjective and adverb—comparison. 
Parsing—classification and inflection as given in this limit ; gram- 
matical relation. 
Phrases—adjective and adverbial with relation ; indentification of 
noun, adjective and adverbial clauses. 
Emphasize the proper forms and relations of words to correct 
common errors of speech. 


Grade Vil. or Senior IV. 


Oral.and written work: 

Oral work continued and extended to include (a) general discussion 
of simple topics, (6) current events, (c) debates on easy subjects. 

Review work of previous grades in abbreviations, contractions, 
punctuation and capitalization. F 

Summaries of lessons in Literature and History ; biographical 
sketches. 

Social and business correspondence, advertisements, business 
forms. 

Essay writing, giving special attention to paragraph structure, 
unity of idea, continuity of thought and variety of form. 

Clear, vivid, and detailed description. Arrangement of sentences 
and parts of sentences, 

Exercises in (@) expansion and contraction of phrases and clauses. 
(6) active and passive construction. (c) transposition of words, 
phrases and clauses. (d) combining three or more simple statements, 
to form a simple, a compound, or a complex sentence. 
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Enlargement of Vocabulary : 

Continue excercises in use of synonyms, homonyms, antonyms and 
choice of words. Exercises to incorporate new words or groups of 
words. 

Meaning and use of prefixes, suffixes and roots most commonly 
used. 


Grammar. 


Analysis of simple sentences and of compound and complex sen 
tences of not more than four clauses. 

Classification, inflection and relation of the Parts of Speech, com- 
pleted. ‘ 
| Parsing of words. 

Classification and relation of phrases. 

Classification and relation of clauses. 

Elementary principles of syntax. 


HISTORY. 


General Suggestions. 


In preparing this public school course in History, the aim has been 
to present material at each stage which appeals to the sympathy and 
interest of the child, and is of such a nature as to suit his mental 
capacity and development at that stage of his life and education. In 
the first four grades, the work consists of the presentation of (1) Bible 
‘characters ; (2) the presentation of conditions of primitive society and 
its gradual growth and development ; and (3) the consideration of the 
reasons for the celebration of special holidays which appeal to the 
interest and patriotism of the child. In the first grade, the work con- 
sists of the consideration of the child-lite of individuals that have 
endeared themselves to the hearts of childhood, and that present ideals 
in conduct and character which are worthy of imitation. In the second 
grade, hero-worship appeals to the child, hence the heroes selected are 
of such a nature as will be wholesome ideals for the life of the child, and 
lead him to see the possibilities of the individual. In the third grade, 
this is followed by the consideration of stories of companionship—the 
first steps in the formation of society, and this is a slightly more com- 
plex consideration than that of the life of the individual. This has been 
followed in the fourth grade, by the consideration of the building up of 
a more complex society, reference being made (1) to the development 
of the Hebrew nation from the life of an individual through the family, 
the tribe and the loosely connected tribes to the fully organized nation ; 
(2) how individuals placed under the simplest primitive conditions, can 
surround themselves with many of the comforts of society ; and (3) the 
development of the specialized conditions of modern society from the 
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primitive conditions of the life of the early settler to the specialized 
conditions of a populous modern community. In the fifth and sixth 
grades, provision has been made for the presentation of individual lives 
and special events in the history of our own country and nation, thus 
laying a basis for a logical consideration of Canadian and British 
History in the seventh and eighth grades, which will lead the pupils 
to know the story of the rise and growth of the cherished privileges and 
institutions of our nation, to know of the struggles by which they were 
won, and be able to form a correct estimate of their value. 


General for Grades I., I., IIl., IV. 


In these grades, more attention should be given to the correlation 
of studies, and history should scarcely stand out as a distinct subject. 
The stories selected should be so arranged as to show the development 
of the race from its primitive condition to that of the present day, and | 
should provide stories suitable to the development and knowledge of 
the pupils. The choice of stories, the manner of telling, and the lessons 
deduced will tax the skill of the best primary teacher. 


Grade I. or Junior I. 


The following is suggested for this grade :—(1) Bible Child-life ; 
Moses, Joseph, Samuel. (2) Primitive life ; The Eskimo, the Indian; 
Backwoods Life in Canada. (3) Special Days; Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Easter, Arbor Day, Dominion Day. 


Grade Il. or Senior |. . 


The following is suggested for this grade :—(1) Bible Heroes 3 
Gideon, Samson, David, Goliath, Esther. (2) Heroes from profane 
History: Horatius, King Alfred, Richard I., Wallace, Uncle Tom, 
Grace Darling, Little Peter. (3) Special Days: Same as Grade I. 


Grade Ill. or Junior Il. 


The following is suggested for this grade :—(1) Bible Friendships : 
Adam and Eve, Abraham and Isaac, Miriam and Moses, Ruth and 
Naomi, David and Jonathan. (2) Friendships from profane History : 
Damon and Pythias: (3) Development from Primitive Conditions: The 
Pilgrim Fathers, The United Empire Loyalists. (4) Special Days: 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, Empire Day, Dominion Day. 


Grade IV. or Senior II. 


The following is suggested for this grade:—(1) Bible characters, 
developing a nation: Abraham, Moses, Joshua. (2) Development of 
complex social relations from Primitive conditions: Primitive conditions 
among first Canadian Settlers, Formation of a Village, Specialization 
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of occupation, Growth of a Metropolis. (3) Inventions: Watt, Ste- 
phenson, Fulton, Edison. (4) Special Days: Same as Grade III. 


General Suggestions for Grades V. and VI. 


In Grades V. and VI. there should be no attempt to give a thoroughly 
logical, connected history of either the country or its people, but by 
means of vivid biographical sketches and interesting accounts of 
important conditions and events, taken in chronological order, to lay in 
story, a valuable basis for the future study of British and Canadian 
History. 


Grade V. or Junior III. 


The following is a suggestive list in Canadian History :—Our Native 
Country, The First Inhabitants, Columbus, John and Sebastian Cabot, 
Cartier, Champlain, The Jesuit Fathers, The Coureurs du Bois, Laval, 
Frontenac, La Salle, Daulac, Madeleine de Vercheres, Wolfe, Montcalm, 
Pontiac, Vancouver, Fraser, Selkirk, The Hudson Bay Company, Brock, 
Tecumseh, Laura Secord, Simcoe, The United Empire Loyalists, 
William Lyon Mackenzie, Durham, Ryerson, George Brown, Howe, 
John A. Macdonald, Alexander Mackenzie, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Strathcona, Laurier. 


Grade V1. or Senior Ill. 


The following is a suggestive list in British History :—The British 
Isles, Julius Caesar, Caractacus, The Anglo Saxons, Augustine, Alfred 
the Great, William the Conqueror, a Becket, Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
Langton, Simon De Montfort, Robert Bruce, The Black Prince, 
Chaucer, Wyclif, Wat Taylor, Joan of Arc, Caxton, Warwick, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Cranmer, Elizabeth, Knox, Raleigh, Drake, Armada, Shakes- 
peare, Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, The Puritans, William III, Marl- 
borough, Bonnie Prince Charlie, Wesley, Wm. Pitt, Clive, Washington, 
Nelson, Wellington, Scott, Wilberforce, Victoria, Havelock, Gladstone, 
Chinese Gordon, Tennyson, Roberts, Edward VII. 


General Suggestions for Grades Vil, and VIII. 


History is based on facts, not mere isolated facts, but facts in 
their proper relation of time, place and accompanying conditions, hence 
the suggestion that the history be developed in conjunction with its 
surroundings at each stage so as to give the pupils some definite 
knowledge of the conditions under which the events took place: e. g. 
in Canadian History, in the Indian and Discovery periods there is 
comparatively little to teach. The principal points are, in the former, 
the nature of the country and a description of the native Indian ; his 
chief occupations, fishing and hunting and the tribal wars ; in the latter 
a description of the discoverers as to nationality and religion, their 
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bravery, their purpose in coming, and the trade they carried on with 
the Indians. The following periods, however, witnessing as they did 
growth and development, furnish material for more extended lessons 
under all the topics named. The industrial progress, the development 
of trade, the struggle for self-government, the system of free education, 
the inflowing tide of immigration, the constantly enlarging territory 
with its ultimate union under confederation, the enactment of laws 
dealing justly with peoples of different nationalities and religions, the 
necessity of maintaining friendly relations with the great nation to the 
south of us and at the same time ever strengthening the bond of 
connection with the Mother Land, give ample scope to make the 
teaching of Canadian history not only interesting but of real valne. 

A similar treatment of British history, under topical heads during 
well defined historical periods, will give like satisfactory results, for, 
history is the record of a nation’s life. 

In the seventh and eighth grades the work is outlined in monthly 
instalments, beginning the academic year in September. If the pro- 
motions are made at a different time a corresponding change must be 
made. 


Grade VII. or Junior IV. 


Canadian History. 


September :—In presenting the general outline of the whole of 
Canadian History in the first month, the proportion of time covered by 
each of the subdivisions named should be taught by diagram and the 
historical characters taken up in a previous grade should be reviewed 
and placed in their chronological divisions. Also in teaching this 
outline dwell upon the causes that led to the change indicated by each 
successive subdivision outlined with consequent results on the condition 
of the people. 

Subdivisions or Periods. 

I. Indian (including Mound-Builders). 

II. Discovery. 

[its French, 

IV. British. 

(1) Military Rule, 1759-63. 

(2) Growth of Constitution, 1763-74-91. 

(3) Parliamentary Government, 1791-1841. 

(4) Responsible Government, 1841-67. 

(5) Confederation, 1867— 

October :—Show that the prosperity and growth of a new country 
depend on the following :— . 

(a) Character of Country and Settler and rate of increase in 

immigration. 

(5) Occupation of the people and Industrial Progress. 

(c) Trade and Commerce. 

(2) Educational facilities and Religious Freedom. 
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(e) Form of Government and Administration of Justice with extent 

of territory affected. 

(f) Relation to the Mother Land and to the adjacent nations. 

And develop these topics as they apply to subdivisions I. and 
II. of outline for September. 

November :—Develop the topics of the October outline as they 
apply to subdivision III. of September outline. 

December :—Develop the topics of the October outline as they 
apply to subdivision IV. in September outline down to the year 1812. 

January :—Develop the topics of the October outline as they apply 
to subdivision IV. in September outline for years 1812-1841. 

February :—Develop the topics of the October outline as they 
apply to section (4) of subdivision IV. 

March :—Develop the topics of the October outline as they apply 
to section (5) of subdivision IV. | , 

April :—Civics—Review topic (e) of October outline and give care- 
ful attention to the form of our Federal Government ; the composition 
and powers of the Senate, House of Commons and the Cabinet; the 
duties of the Governor-General and the Premier ; the parliamentary 
terms in common use as adjourn, prorogue and dissolve parliament. 
The same as applied to the Government of Ontario. Specify the res- 
pective jurisdiction of the Federal and the Provincial Government. 

May :—Civics—Review topic (e¢) of October outline and give care- 
ful attention to Municipal Government ; the composition and powers of 
county, township, city, town and village councils ; Board of Education 
and Public School Trustees ; the method of electing them; the titles of 
their presiding officers and the manner of their selection. 

June :—Teach more fully topic (e) of October outline as regards 
the Administration of Justice under the following heads :—Names of 
the various courts; appointment of judges and their tenure of office ; 
appointment of sheriffs, magistrates and police. 

Present any one topic more fully in order to inspire the pupils to 
more extended historical reading. 

General Review. 


Grade VIII. or Senior IV. 


British History. 


September :—General outline, including origin of English language, 
leading to the following subdivisions. 

(a) Early Britons. 

(2) Romans. 

(c) English. 

(d) Danish. 

(e) Norman. 

(f) Plantagenets. 

(¢) Lancastrians. 

(Ah) Yorkists. 
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(z) Tudors. 

(7) Stuarts. 

(2) Hanoverians. 

In presenting this general outline of the whole of British History 
in the first month,the proportion of time covered by each of these sub- 
divisions should be taught by diagram and the historical characters 
taught in the previous grades reviewed and placed in their chrono- 
logical divisions. Also in teaching this outline the causes that led to 
each successive change in ruling power with consequent results on the 
condition of the people should be emphasized. 


from :— 

1. The form of Government, including administration of justice, 
showing the gradual supremacy of the people as reached in 
the present form of Responsible Government. 

The development of Religion and the relation of Church to 
State. 

The development of Education and growth of Literature. 

Natural Resources and Industrial growth. 

Commercial Development leading to Commercial Supremacy. 
and develop these topics as they apply to the Early Briton, 
Roman, English and Danish periods. 

November :—Develop the topics of the October outline as they 
apply to the Norman, Plantagenet, -Lancastrian and Yorkist periods. 

December :—Develop the topics of the October outline as they 
apply to the Tudor period. 

January :—Develop the pw of the October outline as they apply 
to the Stuart period. 

February :—Develop topics 1 and 2 of the October outline as they 
apply to the Hanoverian period. 

Give special attention to the great reforms of this period. 

March :—Develop topics 3, 4 and 5 of the October outline as they 
apply to the Hanoverian period. 

Give special attention to the great inventions ot this period, 
particularly those connected with steam and electricity. 

April :—Teach England’s Home, Colonial and Foreign policy and 
the growth of Greater Britain. 

Teach the Great Wars of the Hanoverian period emphasizing 
especially the Napoleonic Struggle and the Crimean War. 

May :—Civics—Review especially the growth and development of 
Responsible National Government, Municipal Government and the 
British Constitution ; the composition and powers of the House of 
Lords and House of Commons; the continuity of Sovereign rule and 
the relation of the various parts of the Empire to the Home Govern- 
ment and to one another. 

June :—Review the whole course giving special attention to the 
events of the 19th Century. Train the pupils especially how to carry 
on historical research by reference to various books and documents and 
how to generalize and systematize the knowledge obtained. 
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dl 
GEOGRAPHY. 


General Suggestions 


The starting point in Geography must be the surroundings of the 
child. From this source must be drawn the ideas which the pupil must 
apply to the larger world outside, in order to get a conception of the 
world as the home of man and a knowledge of the causes which 
modify conditions in various parts of the world. Nearly all the topics 
dealt with lend themselves to the method of class discussion in which 
the pupil may be led to extend what he has already observed and 
understands about his own surroundings, to the unknown and hitherto 
unthought of subject under discussion. The teacher’s questions should 
direct the pupil’s observation, exercise his judgment, or stimulate his reas- 
oning powers. The topics that may arise for discussion are as many and 
varied as man’s activities and nature’s moods and modes. They are 
almost unlimited and they afford the very best opportunity possible to 
exercise and develop the reasoning powers of the pupil. Memory must 
be exercised at all times, but it is largely the memory resulting from 
properly associated ideas, the unknown associated with the related 
known, and very seldom the memory necessitated by mechanical repe- 
tition. Treated in this way reason relieves the memory, the subject 
becomes interesting and the pupil comes to realize that he may have 
ideas and reach conclusions that are reliable in proportion to the 
accuracy of his original observations and of his reasoning. ) 

The Map of the World, showing the British Empire, should hang 
on the wall of every class room. 


Grade [. or Junior I. 


Familiar talks on local surroundings correlating with the course in 
Language, Composition and Nature Study. 


Grade II. or Senior I. 


Assignment: I. Local Land and Water Forms. 
Maps. 
III. Directions, Time, Atmosphere. 
IV. Industrial Life. 
Vew Child. Life: 


I. Local Land and Water Forms: 

Observing of hill, valley, stream and pond and applying the ideas 
obtained to mountain, ravine, river, lake and any other forms 
mentioned in their reading books. Representation of these 
by means of a sand table. 


li. Maps: 


Drawing of maps (diagrams) of school room, playground, home 
grounds, roads, streets and locality. 
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Il. (1) Directions, etc. 


Right and left; the cardinal points; the semi-cardinal points ; 
directions of principal streets and roads ; location of observed 
objects, places and public buildings ; direction of local 
streams, of winds, of bird flight, of cloud movements, wea- 
ther vane. 


(2) Time. 

Divisions of the day ; day and night ; sunrise and sunset ; morning, 
noon, evening ; forenoon and afternoon ; midday and mid- 
night ; time divisions of clock-dial and reading time of day. 
Divisions of the year ; days, weeks, months, seasons. 


(3) Atmosphere. 


Observation of clouds, fog, mist, rain, hail, snow, dew and frost, 
leading to simple ideas of their causes. Records in simple 
weather calendars. 


IV. Industrial Life of the Community. 


(1) Employments: Activities of the home and vicinity ; e.g. farms, 
shops, stores, factories, mines. 

(2) Products: of the farms, shops and factories. 

(3) Markets : observation of what is sold by farmers and farmers’ 
wives, and of goods bought for the home. Sources of food- 
supply and clothing. 

(4) Transportation: wagon roads, railroads, waterways; their 
benefit to all ; what is done with farm and factory products 
not used locally. 


V. Child Life. 
Stories with illustrations of child life in tropical and arctic regions. 


Grade III. or Junior II. 


Assignment: I. Land and Water Forms. 
II. Maps and Globes—Map of World only. 
ITI. Political Geography—Countries, Map of World. 
IV. Historical and Current. 


I. Land and water forms. 

(1) Work of Grades I. and II., continued and ideas obtained from 
observation of local surroundings extended to mountain, 
peak, slope, base, range, pass, valley, glen, gorge, canyon, 
gulch, divide or watershed, plateau or tableland, cliff, 
promontory. 

(2) Study of a local stream as to origin, direction, size, work of 
draining, eroding and carrying, developing the application 
of the terms river, creek, brook, rill or rivulet, branch, 
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tributary or affluent ; spring, source, bed, bank, basin, chan- 
nel, rapids, cataract, falls, whirlpool, mouth, bars, delta, 
estuary. 

(3) Study of some local body of water, or of the coast features of 
North America to show the meaning of the terms isthmus, 
strait, channel, gulf, bay, sea, sound, peninsula, cape, canal, 
lake, island. 

(4) Representation of the above features of land and water by 
drawing or modelling in sand or clay. 


II. Maps and Globe. 


(1) A study of the Globe as representing the world, to develop ideas 
of the earth’s form, size, relation to the sun, source of heat 
and light, rotation and the cause of day and night. Locate 
and name continents and oceans. 

(2) A study of the way in which the map of the ped is derived 
from the globe, its hemispheres, the position of the cardinal 
points, the oceans and continents. 


III. Political Geography. (Use map of World only.) 


(1) Location, on map, of the continent and country in which we 
live; the Canadian Flag; the Union Jack; the British 
Empire and the location of the chief countries (British Isles, 
Canada, Australia, India, New Zealand, South Africa) 
composing it; the King and his representative in Canada. 

(2) The nationalities of the people of the locality and the location 
on the map of the countries from which they came. | 

(3) Discussion of journeys taken by local (or imaginary) persons 
leading to a knowledge of location of the chief countries of 
North America and Europe, the countries and waters crossed, 
and the land and water forms met with on these trips, e.g., 
isthmus, strait, channel, island, peninsula, cape, gulf, bay, 
sea, sound, canal, lake. 


IV. Historical and Current. 


The location of places mentioned in connection with the work in 
history and the important world events as reported in the 
home newspapers. 


Grade IV. or Senior Il. 


’ Assignment : I. Political Geography. 
II. Commercial Geography. 
III. Physical Geography. 
IV. Historical and Current. 
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I. Political: 


(1) The continent, country, province, county, township, and school 
section or village, town or city in which we live; the pro- 
vinces of Canada, confederation into union forming Dominion 
in 1867, Dominion Day. 

(2) A knowledge of the location of the principal countries of the 
world through a consideration of things found in the home 
and used for food, furnishings, or wear, e.g., raisins, currants, 
dates, figs, olives, oranges, lemons, prunes, bananas, nuts, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, rice, tapioca, sago, salt, spices, 
pepper, tobacco, sugar, syrup, bread, meat, fish, oysters, 
vegetables, carpets, rugs, curtains, furniture, dishes, cutlery, 
silverware, glassware, woodenware, ivory, rubber, clocks, 
watches, jewellery, coal, coal oil, cotton, linen, silk, wool, 
boots, furs, diamonds, pearls. 


Il. Commercial. 


Local Commerce: (1) Articles of manufacture or exchange in local 
factories, shops, stores and markets; (2) Part played by 
local collecting and distributing centres such as implement 
and wholesale houses ; (3) Means of transportation: roads, 
railroads, waterways; (4) Meaning of exports and imports. 


Il. Physical: (General notions only) 


(1) Winds ; cause, direction and force. 
(2) Nature and cause of clouds, rain, hail, snow, fog, mist, dew, 
frost. 
) Conditions affecting climate. 
4) Systematic weather records. 
) Observation and record of moon’s phases. 
) 


Observation and record of the changes in the position of The 
Great Bear in its relation to the North Star. 


IV. Historical and Current: 


Location of places of historical interest in the neighborhood, of 
places mentioned in history lessons of the grade, and of places 
connected with current important world events as reported in 
the home paper. 


Supplementary Reading: 


Seven Little Sisters, Andrews; Ginn & Co., Boston. Pictorial 
Geographical Readers, I-III]; Longmans, Green & Co., 
Boston. 
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Grade Vv. or Junior. I11. 


Assignment: ' I. North America. 
Il. South America. 
III. Ontario. 
IV. West India Islands. 
V. Historical and Current. 


I. North America. 


Physical; (1) Location, boundaries, coast line, coast waters. 


(2) Relief, water partings and contour determined by the 
Rocky, Alleghany and Laurentian Systems. 


(3) Slopes: Atlantic, Pacific, Northern and Southern, with 
important rivers in each. 


(4) Basins : The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence ; Mississippi, 
Hudson Bay, Mackenzie and Yukon, with the important 
lakes and rivers of each. 


(5) Ocean Currents: Gulf Stream, Japan and Polar. 


(6) Climate: as determined by zones, latitude, elevations, 
slopes, mountain ranges, prevailing winds, ocean 
currents, bodies of water. 


(7) Rainfall, rainless regions and irrigated districts. 


(8) Special conditions which determine and affect various 
industries, such as agriculture, grazing, lumbering 
mining, manufacturing, hunting and fishing. 

Commercial; (1) Production maps of North America, made by 
pupils, showing regions where the following are pro- 
duced in quantity for the market: wheat, corn, rice, 
principal fruits, tobacco, cotton, wool, beef, fish, 
lumber, oil, coal, iron, gold, silver, copper, nickel. 

(2) From memory draw map showing the divides, basins, 
rivers and countries and locate the following commer- 
cial centres: Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Buffalo, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Fort William, Duluth, Winnipeg, 
Victoria, Prince Rupert, Halifax, St. John, Boston, | 
New York, Washington, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Pittsburg, San Francisco, Seattle. Emphasize 
the factors that determine the location of the above, 
e.g,, cheap raw material or mineral wealth, cheap 
power for manufacturing, cheap transportion, natural 
advantages for distribution of commercial products. 


(3) Methods of distribution and transportation: steamships, 
railways, elevators. Routes: The St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes with Canals, Erie Canal and Hudson 
River, Mississippi River; transcontinental railways, 
eo.) Grand al runk) Pacific, Canadian! Pacitic, | Panama 
Railway and Canal. 
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Il. South America. 


(1) A brief treatment of mountain ranges, divides, slopes, basins, 
and climate. 


(2) Countries, peoples, occupations, commercial centres, products 
exchanged with Canada. 


il. Ontario. 


The divides, slopes, basins, rivers, surroundings; special con- 
ditions of soil, climate, and natural resources that affect the 
various industries, as agriculture, fruit-growing, lumbering, 
mining, manufacturing, fishing and hunting; location of 
new settlements and the relation of their growth to soil, 
climate, raw material, mineral wealth, cheap power, cost of 
transportation of raw material and manufactures; unde- 
veloped agricultural and timbered districts with the causes; 
undeveloped water power and the possibilities for producing 
cheap manufactures and transportation ; products, produc- 
tion maps showing districts where the following are pro- 
duced: oil, gas, salt, fruits, grains, tobacco, nickel, silver, 
copper, iron, gold, lumber, pulpwood; chief commercial 
centres; important railways and canals; counties and county 
towns. 


IV. West India Islands. 


The larger islands and important groups ; their physical relation 
to North and South America; their people, occupations and 
trade with Canada. 


V. Historical and Current. 
Location of places mentioned in the history course of this grade, 
and of places connected with current events. 


Supplementary Reading. 
Complete Geography—WMorang. 


Grade V1. or Senior I11. 


Assignment: I. Physical Geography. 
II]. The British Empire with a more particular study of 
the Dominion of Canada. 


III. Historical and Current. 


I. Physical Geography. 
(1) Agencies that modify the land surface: rain, frost, heat, wind, 
weathering, ice, rivers, earthquakes, volcanoes, waves, 
man. 
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(2) Winds: causes, directions, uses, land and water breezes, whirl- 
winds, cyclones. 


(3) Rainfall: measurement ; general effect of prevailing winds and 
interference of mountain ranges; regions of great rainfall 
and their characteristics; rainless regions and their char- 
acteristics ; deserts, oases, and their causes. 


Il. The British Empire. 


(1)"Canada: Study of Dominion as a whole and in provinces. 
Draw from memory the map of the Dominion showing 
divides, basins, rivers, coast-waters and provinces; and 
mark the capitals, chief commercial centres and the 
important transportation routes by water and railway. 


(2) Australia, New Zealand, India, South Africa, British Isles— 
treated briefly as to political divisions, climate, peoples, 
occupations and products exchanged with Canada and 
the Motherland; commercial routes between these 
countries and Canada. 


Provinces: Location and surroundings of each, special con- 
ditions of soil, climate and natural resources -that 
determine or affect their various industries, as agricul- 
ture, grazing, lumbering, mining, manufacturing, fish- 
ing, hunting; location of new settlements, and the 
relation of their growth to soil, climate, raw material, 
mineral wealth, labor supply, cheap power, cost of 
transportation of raw material and manufactured pro- 
ducts ; undeveloped agricultural and timbered districts 
with reasons ; undeveloped water powers and the pos- 
sibilities for producing cheap electricity, cheap manu- 
facturing and transportation; products; production 
maps of Canada made by the pupils showing where the 
following are produced in large quantities for the home 
and foreign markets : wheat, beef, tobacco, sugar, salt, 
coal, coal oil, gas, fruit, lumber, palpwood, metals. 


(3) Roll Call of British Empire: Location on the map of all its 


component parts. 


Ili. Historical and Current 
As for previous grades. 


Supplementary Reading 


Round the Empire, Parkin ; Copp Clark Co. 
Industrial and Social Life of the Empire, Strachey; The Mac- 
millan Co, 
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Grade VII. or Junior IV. 


Assignment: I. Astronomical Geography. 
II. Europe and Asia. 
III. Historical and Current. 


I. Astronomical Geography 


(1) The Earth in space; proofs of its shape; its relation to the 
sun ; its revolution around the sun, its orbit and ecliptic, the 
year and the seasons; its rotation on its axis and the 
effects ; the inclination of its axis; the Pole or North Star ; 

- inequalities in the length of day and night ; equinoxes, and 
solstices ; sun time.and standard time; the midnight sun, 
lines and zones on the globe and map; polar circles, equator, 
meridian, latitude, longitude, great and small circles, tro- 
pics, heat belts, light belts. Relation of the earth, moon 
and sun; causes of the phases of the moon; eclipse of the 
moon and the sun. 


Il. Europe and Asia 


(1) Physiography of Eurasia, compared to North America as to 
relief, drainage, climate and prevailing winds (a careful 
study of the physical map should precede the study of the 
political map) ; approximate conceptions of the size of these 
continents, the heights of their table-lands and mountains ; 
comparison with North America as to latitude and long- 
titude. 

(2) A study of the countries under topics similar to those suggested 
in Grade V. inthe study of America, giving special attention 
to the British Isles, France, Germany, Holland, Russia, 
India, Japan and China. 


{ti. Historical and Current 


As ‘in previous grades. 


Supplementary Reading 
Asia, Carpenter: American Book Co., New York. 
Europe, 6 66 img 66 6 &¢ 
Europe, Pictorial Geographical Readers, Longmans, Greene & Co., 
Asia, 66 66 66 66 66 66 


Grade VIII. or Senior IV. 


Assignment: I. Physical Geography. 
II. Astronomical Geography. 
III. World Geography. 
IV. The Geography of the Ancient World. 
V. Historical and Current. 
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l. Physical Geography 


(1) Trade Winds and Anti-Trade Winds, their location, direction 
and cause; belt of calms ; cause and effects of monsoons ; 
cyclonic storms, their origin, direction and movements as 
shown by weather maps ; weather predictions. 


(2) Ocean Currents, their cause, direction and effects ; the effect 
of the prevailing winds blowing over these to the land. 


(3) The Nebular Hypothesis as a possible explanation of the form- 
ation of the world with its continental ridges, continents, 
ocean beds, volcanoes and volcanic islands. 


(4) The causes of saltness of oceans and some lakes. 
(5) Fossils and the story they tell. 
(6) Glaciers, avalanches, moraines and icebergs. 

) 


Islands, continental and oceanic. 
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Il. Astronomical Geography 


The Earth as a planet ; other planets, their location and revolution 
around the Sun; our solar system; stars; other solar 
systems ; distinction between a planet and a star ; morning 
and evening stars; comets and meteors ; observation of 
some of the more prominent constellations such as, the 
Dipper, Orion and Cassiopeia. 


li. World Geography 


(1) The Continents and Islands. A study of the leading countries 
and their colonies or dependencies with reference to their 
physical features, climatic conditions, political divisions, 
people, products and commercial relations, more particular 
attention being given to the British Empire, emphasizing 
the causes of its commercial supremacy. 


(2) Africa: Relief, drainage, climate, rainless regions, prevailing 
winds, irrigation; a general idea of its partition among 
European nations; the analogy in this respect between 
Africa to-day and America about two hundred years ago. 


(3) Leading forms of Government, races of people, and religions 
of the world. 


IV. The Geography of the Ancient World 


(1) The location ot the Ancient Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Chaldea, 
Medea, Phoenecia, Carthage, the ancient Empires of Assyria, 
Persia, Macedonia and Rome, with the approximate date of 
their greatness. 
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(2) Palestine. The location of Palestine with reference to Egypt, 
Greece and Italy ; the Jordan valley including the Sea of 
Galilee and Dead Sea; political divisions at the time of 
Christ, Judea, Samaria, Galilee ; historical places e.g. Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Samaria, Jericho, Joppa; 
cities connected historically with Palestine, e.g. Tyre, Sidon, 
Babylon, Ninevah, Damascus, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, 
Rome. 


V. Historical and Current 
As in previous grades. 


Supplementary Reading 


Storyland of Stars, Pratt ; Educational Publishing Co., 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers; American Book Co., New York. 


ARITHMETIC. 


General Suggestions. 


On account of the Committee not being able to agree on either 
method or amount of work in the early grades it was decided to submit 
duplicates courses in the first four grades called respectively Course 
A and Course B for consideration. 


Grade |. or Junoir I. (Course A.) 


Teach the numbers 1 to 9 inclusive: teach objectively, using sticks, 
pegs, apples, dots, etc., the facts of the above numbers developing con- 
cretely the number idea. 


Teach Numeration and Notation to hundreds: teach numeration 
and notation of units, tens and hundreds with special emphasis on their 
position and consequent relationship to one another. Teach objectively 
and drill thoroughly. 


Teach Combinations—Tens, Doubles, Nines and Eights : teach each 
combination objectively and follow this with the tens belonging to it so 
as to be able to take column addition from the beginning: thus 5-++5, 
then 15+5, 25+5 to 95+5. The combinations may be taken in famil- 
ies as indicated above, thus the Ten family: 5+5, 9+1, 8+2, 7+3; 
64; Twins or Doubles: 1+1, 2+2, etc., to9+9; Nines: 1+8, 2+7, 
3+6,4+5; Eights: 1+7, 2+6, 3+5 and (4+4 and 9+9 already 


taken as Twins). 


Note.—The family of Eights consists of those pair of digits 
whose sum is eight or whose sum ending is eight. 
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Single column addition in the combinations taught: Drill thor- 
oughly in combinations, tens and columns so that by getting away from 
the concrete the addition becomes automatic not by mere mechanical 


_ drill but by repetition of process. 


Oral Problems. 


Give much practice on small suitable oral problems, the answers 
to be either oral or written. Give much practice, not only 
in solving problems, but also in problem forming and in 
interpreting problems. 


Grade [. or Junior I. (Course B.) 


Facts of the numbers 1 to 9 inclusive: teach objectively as in 
course A: numeration and notation as in course A: combinations, both 
addition and subtraction, to 20: drill thoroughly on these combinations. 


Column addition: single column addition in which the sum does 
not exceed 20: add by increments of 1, 2, 3, etc., and also by using all 
the combination: oral problems as in course A. 


Grade II. or Senior I. (Course A.) 


Review work of previous grade. 


Numeration and Notation 


Teach and drill as in previous grade numeration and notation to 
thousands. 


Combinations in Addition | 


Teach and drill as in previous grade the remainder of the combin- 
ations, taking the families Sevens, Sixes, Fives, Fours, 
Threes, Twos and Ones. 


Addition 


Teach and drill addition in questions up to five columns, using all 
the combinations. 


Concrete Units 


Teach objectively one-half, one-quarter, cent, five-cent, ten-cent, 
twenty-five-cent, dollar, pint, quart and gallon. 


Problems 


Use all the units taught in suitable oral and written problems, and 
give practice as in Grade I. 
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Grade II. or Senior I. (Course B.) 


Review work of previous grade. 
Numeration and notation as in course A. 


Combinations 
Review each combination and follow this with the tens belonging 
to it, thus, 6+7, 16-++7, etc., to 96+7. 


Column Addition 
add by, increments:.of 1,\2; 3, tete.;;co 100; thus, 4,73, 52 ene tener 
teach and drill addition in questions up to five columns. 


Subtraction 
Review subtraction combinations to 20, and teach subtraction. 
Concrete units as in course A. 


Problems 
As in course A. 


Grade Ill. or Junior ll. (Course A.) 
Review and extend work of previous grades. 


Numeration and Notation 
Teach millions. Teach subtraction. 


Multiplication 


Teach tables for and multipication by 2, 3 and 4, also multiplica- 
tion by two figures composed of 0, 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


Division 
Teach division by 2, 3 and 4, and apply division by 2 to the teach- 
ing of odd and even numbers. 


Notre.—Teach subtraction, multipication and division objectively ; 
emphasize the relationship of the positions of the figures 
especially in reduction; and give plenty of practice for 
accuracy and rapidity in the mechanical work. 


Concrete Units 


One-third, ounce, pound, time by the clock, days of the week and 
months and seasons of the year. Teach the above object- 
ively, and use these and previous units in the formal state- 
ment both orally and in writing, as well as in the working 
of suitable problems. 


Problems 
Practice problems asin Grade I. Mental arithmetic daily. 
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Grade Il. or Junior Il. (Course B.) 
Review and extend work of previous grades. 


Numeration and notation to millions 


Multiplication 


Review addition by increments and teach multiplication by one, two 
and three figures. 


Division 


Teach objectively %4, 4%, 4%, and from this develop division by a 
single figure. 7 
Notr.—Teach multiplication and division objectively, and give 


plenty of practice for accuracy and rapidity in the mechanical 
work. 


Roman notation to C 


Concrete Units 


Teach objectively ounce and pound. 


Problems 


Easy oral problems about things with which the pupils are 
familiar, and involving not more than two steps. Drill in 
reading problems and stating solutions. Drill daily in 
mental arithmetic. 


Grade IV. or Senior II]. (Course A.) 


Review and extend work of previous grades. 
Aim at securing accuracy with a fair degree of speed. 
Multiplication and Division 


Teach tables and multiplication and division to 9 inclusive. Use 
multipliers of not more than three figures and divisors of 
not more than one figure. 


Factoring 


Teach easy factoring, division by two factors and finding the true 
remainder. 


Notation 


Teach Roman notation to 1,000 inclusive. 
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Concrete Units 


Teach halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, sevenths, eights, 
ninths, mile, square inch, square foot, square yard, cubic 
inch, cubic foot, second, minute, hour, week, month 
(number of days in each month), year, century, and use 
these and all previous units in both oral and written prob- 
lems having not more than two steps in their solution 
Emphasize clear logical statements in all solution of prob- 
lems and accuracy and speed in mechanical work. 


Perimeter of Rectangular Figures 


Teach by actual measurements and follow with oral and written 
problems. 


Grade IV. or Senior II. (Course B.) 


Review work of previous grades with the aim of securing accuracy 
and speed. 


Division 
Teach long division by divisors of one, two and three figures. 


Factoring 


Teach easy factoring, division by two factors, and finding the true 
remainder. 


Notation as Course A 


Concrete Units 


Teach objectively fractions to eights and find such parts of 
quantities, also inch, foot, yard, second, minute and hour, 
and use these in oral and written problems of not more 
than two steps. 


Problems 


Hasy problems about things with which the pupils are familiar. 
Oral problems daily, insisting on clear statements of the 
solution. Drill in reading problems and stating solutions. 
Perimeter of rectangular figures as in course A, and use 
these in oral and written problems of not more than two 
steps. 


Grade V. 


Norr.—In this and the following grades, the work is Outlined in 
monthly instalments beginning the academic year in September. If 
the promotions are made at a different time a corresponding change 
must be made. 
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Grade V. or Junior III. 


September :—Review work of previous grades for Accuracy and Rapid- 
ity of mechanical work and clear logical statements in problems. 
Complete Multiplication and teach Long Division by divisors of 
one, two or three figures. 

October :—Complete Long Division—Addition ot Ledger Columns 
Factoring—Prime and Composite Numbers—Prime Factors— 
Division by two factors and finding true remainder with reason 
therefor. Cancellation. Problems involving all units taken. 

November :—Measures and Multiples. Highest Common Factor and 
Least Common Multiple developed from Prime Factors. Com- 
plete Arabic and Roman Notation. Simple Bills and Accounts. 
Problems. 

December :—Teach shorter form of finding Highest Common Factor 
and Least Common Multiple with reasons for the methods. 
Aggregates and Averages, teach the Proper Fraction and its terms, 
also Notation and Numeration of Fractions, Improper Fractions 
and Mixed Numbers and the changing of each of them to the form 
of the other. Problems. 

January :—Teach the Reduction of Proper and Improper Fractions 
and Mixed Numbers followed by their Addition and Subtraction. 
Teach Addition and Subtraction of Fractions. Problems. 

February :—Reduction—Teach the Tables and two step questions for 
Money, Time and Length. Problems. 

March :—Reduction—Teach the Tables and two step questions for 
Volume (not including Cubic measure) and Weight. Problems 
involving all previous work. 

April :—Reduction—Table and two step questions for Surface Meas- 
ure, Areas of Rectangular surfaces developed from the unit. 
Problems. 

May :—Complete Reduction—Tables and two step questions. 

June :—Review all phases of the work giving special attention to 
accuracy and neatness of statement, form and result. 


Grade VI. or Senior III. 


September :—Review the Simple Rules giving special attention to the 
reasons for the way in which the operations are performed, also fo 
secure accuracy and rapidity. Multiply and Divide by 25, 75, 
125, and 10, 100, etc., by short methods. Teach the stating of 
the steps of problems in logical order. 

October :—Review and complete the work in connection with the 
tables of Money, Time and Length. Have suitable problems 
logically stated. 
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November :—Review, extend and complete the work in connection with 
the tables of Weight and Volume (cubic measure omitted). Bills 
and Receipts. Problems. 


December :—Review, extend and complete the work in connection with 
Surface Measure. Problems relating to surfaces. 


January :—Cubic Measure as above. Volumes of Cubes and Rect- 
angular Prisms developed from the unit. 


February :—Review and complete the work in connection with the 
Compound numbers. Simple Sharing. Problems oral and written. 


| March :—Review and extend the work in Addition and Subtraction of 
Fractions and Mixed Numbers and problems relating thereto. 


April :—Multiplication and Division of Simple Fractions and Mixed 
Numbers and Problems involving this and previous work. 


May :—Simplifying Compound and Complex Fractions and Problems 
involving this work, 


June :—Review and relate all phases of the work and secure logical 
order, neatness and accuracy. 


Grade VII. or Junior IV. 


September :—Review and extend the application of the Simple Rules 
giving attention to theory, accuracy and rapidity—Bills—Meas- 
ures and Multiples—Fractions—Problems involving this work. 


October:—Review and extend the application of the work in connection © 
with the Compound Numbers completing all except Surface and 
Cubic Measures including problems relating to this and the previous 
work. 


November:—Review and extend the application of the work relating to 
Surface and Cubic Measure as applied to rectangular Surfaces and 
Solids including land measure, walks, paving, grading, excavating, 
having pupils report problems from actual measurements. 


December :—Continue the work of the previous months and also extend 
the application of Averages and Sharing. 


January :—Decimals :—notation and uumeration, reduction, ddition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division. 


February :—Changing Decimals to Vulgar Fractions and vice versa, 
Percentage—Expressing Percent as either a Vulgar Fraction ora 
Decimal and vice versa and its application to Profit and Loss. 
Problems relating to this and previous work. 


March:—Review the work of previous months. Teach Simple Interest 
with direct Problems. 


April :—Review. Teach Commission and Brokerage. Problems. 
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May :—Bills and Accounts with partial Payments thereon. Insurance. 
Problems. 


June:—Review the entire work of the Grade strengthening any weak 
points and showing the proper relation between the parts and 
demanding accuracy, neatness, rapidity and logical statements 
and arrangements. 


Grade VIII. or Senior IV. 


September:—Review and extend the application of—Notation and the 
Simple Rules with special stress on Theory—Problems. Teach 
Involution and the extraction of Square Root. 


October:—Review as above the rules relating to the Compound Num- 
bers with Problems involving this and previous work. Teach 
Area of Right-Angled Triangle and Wircle, 


November :—Review as above Factoring, Measures and Multiples, 
Averages and Sharing. Practical Problems in Area as Carpeting, 
Plastering and Painting, giving Mathematical and Practical 
solutions. 


- December:—Review as above—Vulgar Fractions. Teach volume of 
Cube, Rectangular Prism and Cylinder. 


January :—Review as above—Decimals. Practical Problems in Volume 
of which a type is: Find the number of bricks for a wall. 


February :— Review as above—Percentage, Profit and Loss, Commis- 
sion and Brokerage, Simple Interest, Accounts with Partial Pay- 
ment and Insurance. Problems. 


March :—Review. Teach Ratio and Proportion and Aliquot Parts. 
Problems. 


April -_-Review. Teach Taxes, Duties and easy direct questions in 
Partnership. Problems. 


May:—Trade Discounts (not more than three) and easy direct questions 
in Compound Interest. Teach Metric System. 


June :—Review and relate the entire work. 
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WRITING 


General Suggestions 


Every teacher should secure a good Manual on Penmanship and 
carefully study the essentials of good writing. If the teacher be nota 
good writer he should obtain a supply of good materials and practise at 
least half an hour daily, closely following the directions given in the 
Manual. Continue the study and the practice till the subject is fairly 
well mastered. In teaching writing the greatest difficulty is to get the 
pupil to hold the pen properly and to assume a proper position. Once 
these are secured the way is clear and careful, persistent practice will do 
the rest. 

Position 

1. Position of body—The front edge of the seat should be 
directly below the edge of the desk. The pupil should sit well back on 
the seat, the body leaning slightly forward close to the desk, but not 
leaning against it. The feet should be placed flat on the floor in tront 
of seat and the arms should rest easily on the desk. The points of the 
elbows of both arms should be just off the edge of the desk. The pupil 
should not lean the weight of his body on the arms, but the full weight 
of the arms should rest on the desk. It takes time, constant effort and 
thought to form the habit of sitting in a correct position, therefore 
continue to give the foregoing directions careful attention, until the 
habit of assuming a good easy writing position is established. 

2. Position of paper—The paper should be placed so that the edge 
of the paper is parallel to the forearm. If this relative position of 
paper and forearm be maintained the slant of the writing will be right 
and further directions regarding slant need not be given. 

3. Position of arms—Place the right arm so that it rests on the 
the muscular cushion of the underside of the forearm. The left arm 
should be placed in the same relative position as the right, and the left 
hand used to hold the paper. 

4, Penholding—The pen is held between the end of the thumb and 
the second finger at a place between the first joint and the root of the 
_ nail, and the first finger is placed on top of the penholder about an inch 
from the point of the pen. The penholder should cross the hand near 
the knuckle-joint of the first finger. The penholder should point to- 
wards the right arm between the elbow and the shoulder. When held 
properly it will form an angle of about forty-five degrees with the paper. 
The third and fourth fingers are turned under the hand, and the hand is 
turned just enough to let it glide on the tips of the nails of these two 
fingers. Be sure that no part of the hand except these fingers touches the 
desk. (Carefully examine the cuts in the Manual.) 


Cautions 


(1) The penholder must not be gripped tightly. (2) Correct posi- 
tion of body, arms and paper and correct penholding should be required 
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not only during the writing lesson but in all written work. (3) Use only 
good pens, ink and paper. (4) There should be a writing lesson daily 
of at least twenty minutes under the direct supervision of the teacher. 
The first part of the lesson should be devoted to teaching from the 


blackboard. The pupils should frequently be required to use the black- 


board for exercises and writing. 


Motions in Practice (Consult Manual) 


There are four motions: (1) Right and left. From left to right 
and return, making horizontal straight lines. (2) Left oval. This is 
made in the direction that the letter O is formed. It is used in making 
letters, aso, a. (3) Right oval. This is made in the direction that the 
letter P is formed. It is used in making letters, as P, B. (4) Up and 
down straight lines. This motion is made by a forward and return 
movement of the arm. If copy books be used the muscular movement 
exercises must nevertheless be kept up. 


Grades I. and Il. or Junior I and Senior I. 


Aim to acquire ease of movement and lightness of stroke. Special 
attention to proper position of the body, pencil or pen, and paper. 


Exercises—At the desk and at the blackboard 


(1) Left and right ovals. (2) Right and left straight lines. (3) Up 
and down straight lines. 

Writing letters and words as taught in the reading lessons. 
Figures, exercises, and writing should be of large size. 

Pupils should use the blackboard frequently. 


Grade IIIf. or Junior II. 


Aim—To acquire ease and control of movement, lightness of stroke 


and form of letter. Attention to position and penholding. Exercises 
at desk and at blackboard. Developing letters from left oval, e.g., O, 
AC. o, a, e,c... From right oval, e.¢., By Re ie, Vow n VV citin 


words, sentences and figures. Exercises and writing should be of 
medium size. 


Grade IV. or Senior II. 


Aim—As in Grade III. with greater attention to neatness and form 
of letters. Special attention to spacing and joining of letters. Exer- 
cises. The four movements. Developing all the small and capital 
letters from the movements. Work at seat and at blackboard. Writing 


_words and sentences with careful attention to neatness. 


Teach pupils to be self critical. 
4 
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Grade V. or Junior II. 


Aim—As in Grade IV. but greater neatness and accuracy of form, 
spacing and joining of letters should be expected than in previous grades. 
Development of all letters from movements. Work, at seat and 
at blackboard. Writing figures and sentences with special attention to 
neatness. Pupils should learn self criticism. 


Grade VI. or Senior III. 


Aim—Greater neatness and speed than in the previous grades. 
Special attention to neatness of the written page. Writing sentences 
and short paragraphs. Self criticism. 


Grade VII. or Junior IV. 


Aim—Neatness and speed. More complicated exercises. Develop- 
ment of all the letters from movements. Special attention to legibility 
and beauty of form. Writing of bills and accounts for greater variety 
of practice. Exercises and development of letters on blackboard. Selt 
criticism. 


Grade VIII. or Senior IV. 


Aim—Legibility, beauty and speed. Difficult movement exercises. 
Correction of any errors in the formation of letters, that may still 
survive. Writing of business forms and short letters for variety ot 
practice. Careful self criticism. Exercises on backboard continued. 


ART 


General Suggestions 


The work is arranged under heads. It is not intended that one 
division of the subject be completed before another is begun; but that 
all be correlated as far as possible and each receive its due share of 
attention.» The choice of subjects under each head must depend on 
the season and the material available in the locality. A variety of 
subjects (such as suggested in the course) is more conducive to the 
development of power than constant drill on one or two. 

The course appears, at first sight, much more extensive than it 
really is. With proper correlation, one lesson may cover work under 
several heads, for example, the painting of a simple spray from nature 
includes color, representation and composition. Composition, as it 
deals with good selection and arrangement, should be incidental to 
all exercises. 
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It is not to be supposed that this work can be carried on in its 
entirety until all grades have had some experience. Teachers should 
adapt the work to the present condition of their pupils, dropping back 
a grade or even two if necessary ; but with the understanding that in 
the near future the work of each grade will have reached the standard 
required in the course. 

Teachers should read the work of previous grades that they may 
realize the place their own work takes in the sequence, 


Grade I. or Junior I. 


Color 


The recognition of the six standard colors ; red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue and violet. 


Representation 
Simple flowers, grasses or sedges, paying particular attention to 
direction and shape of mass. Toys, birds, animals and the 
figure chiefly in illustration. 


lilustrative Drawing 
Games, sports, holiday experiences, special celebrations, fair day, 
circus day, etc. Nursery rhymes, simple fairy tales and 
stories full of action. 


Picture Study 
Telling stories based on pictures shown to class. 


Design 

Simple ornament, using flowers or simple objects familiar to the 
children. Repetition of the above units in borders. Color- 
ing in design limited to one color with white, gray or black. 

Printing of all letters that may be laid with sticks, occasional line 
drills should be given both at the seats and upon the black- 
board to gain correct holding of charcoal or crayon and free 
arm movement. 


Mediums 


Charcoal, colored chalks, colored crayons, black crayons and 
pencils having very large leads are the most satisfactory 
mediums. 


Grade II. or Senior I. 


Color 


The recognition of the six standard colors; red orange, yellow, 
green, blue and violet. 
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Representation 


Simple flowers, blossoming twigs, plants and trees, noting direc- 
tion and character of growth (slender and graceful, strong 
and sturdy) and shape of mass. Vegetables, toys and other 
objects that are interesting to the children. Animals, birds 
and children chiefly in illustration. 


Composition. 
Training in the selection of appropriate size and shape ot sheet on 
which to place the drawing. 


Illustrative Drawing 


Games and outdoor sports, holiday experiences, with simple land- 
scape settings. Myths and legends, illustration of reading 
and other lessons. 


Picture Study 
Telling stories based on pictures shown to class. 


Design 


Simple ornament derived from nature, simple geometric shapes or 
simple familiar objects. Repetition in borders and surface 
patterns aiming to secure regularity of size and spacing of 
units. The coloring in design to be limited to one color 
with white, gray or black. ) 


Lettering 
Capitals in simplest possible form. 


Line Drills 
To secure free arm movement and proper pencil, charcoal and 
crayon holding. 
Mediums 


Colored crayons, charcoal, chalk, brush and ink and pencils with 
large soft lead. 


Grade III. or Junior II. 
Color 


Recognition of tints and shades of color. 


Representation 


Plants, flowers, single leaves, stalks with leaves, sprays of seed 
packs, seed germination, trees and simple landscapes. 

Note relative position and size of parts. 

Simple objects, toys, means of transportation, animals and chil- 
dren, particularly in connection with illustrative drawing. 
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Composition 
As in previous grades. 


Illustrative Drawing 


In connection with other school subjects, also games, sports, events 
and experiences. Use landscape or indoor setting. 


Picture Study 
Picture reading for the story and for some knowledge of the Artist. 


Design 

Simple units derived from nature, from geometric shapes, or from 
objects familiar to the children. 

Repetition in surface patterns. Radiation round a centre in single 
units. 

Practice in the use of ruler in measuring inch and half-inch, and 
for planning spaces for patterns. All designs to be applied, 
if possible, to objects constructed such as book-covers, 
calendars, etc. Coloring in these designs should be two 
tones of one color on gray, bogus or drawing paper upon 
which a gray wash has been painted previously. 


Lettering 
Plain capital letters proportioned to fit a space. 


Mediums 


Colored and black crayons, charcoal, brush and ink and lead 
pencil with large lead. 


. Grade III. or Senior II. 
Color 
Hues of color. 
Representation 

Plants, leaves, flowers, sprays, aim to show life and growth, pro- 
portion and foreshortening of parts. Trees and simple 
landscapes. Silhouettes of plants, animals, birds and chil- 
dren chiefly from memory after careful study. 

Classification of objects as resembling cube, sphere, cylinder, 
square and triangular prism and cone. 

Silhouettes and pencil sketches of these objects. The study of 
two objects placed one behind and partly hidden by the 
other so as to see them correctly and place them on the 
paper as they appear. 

Animal and figure drawing chiefly in illustration. 
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Composition 


Placing of drawing on sheet with appropriate margins, trimming 
and mounting where necessary. 


Picture Study 
For knowledge of artist and his method of telling story. Chil- 
dren should become familiar with three or four good pictures 
by acknowledged masters. 


Design 
Flowers studied for units, and colors, and records of these made 
and kept for future use. Repetition, alternation and radia- 
tion. Simple constructive bases for the orderly arrange- 
ment of units in surface patterns. All designs to be planned 
for some definite purpose and applied where possible to 
articles constructed. 


Coloring - 
A color with one of its hues on grayed or bogus paper. 


Lettering 
Plain capitals proportioned to. fit a space. 
Line drills for free arm movement and correct pencil holding. 


Mediums 
Three-color box of water colors, charcoal, brush and ink and 
lead pencil with large soft lead. 


Grade V. or Junior III. 
Color 
- Complementary colors, graying of colors and three tones of gray, 


Representation 


Plants, sprays with flowers or fruits, noting particularly proportion 
and foreshortening of parts. Treesandlandscapes. Animals, 
birds, insects. Memory sketches ofchildren. Observation 
lessons on type solids and drawing from objects resembling 
the types. Grouping of objects. Effects of distance and 
position in relation to eye level. Pencil measurement to 
verify judgment of proportion and foreshortening. Compare 
all slants and curves with a verticle or horizontal edge. 


Composition 
The grouping of objects that naturally belong together and that 
are related as to size and shape. Appropriate size and 
shape of sheet and suitable margins. The use of ‘‘ finders ” 
in selecting the most interesting part of a sketch. 
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Illustration 
In connection with other studies. 


Picture Study 


For a knowledge of the artist and his method of telling the story. 
Becoming familiar with good pictures. 


Design 
Charts made from flower-forms for subsequent use in unit building. 
Repetition, alternation, radiation. Rosettes. Borders and 
surface patterns with radial units. Constructive bases 
using square, oblong, diamond and drop square. 


All designs as far as possible to be planned for application to 
articles constructed. 


Coloring in these designs to be two tones of gray or two tones of 
a grayed color. 


Lettering 


Plain capitals to fit a space. Proper weight of letters for different 
purposes. The correct spacing of letters in words and sen- 
tences. 


Mediums 
Three-color box, charcoal, brush and ink and soft pencil. 


Grade VI. or Senior Iil. 
Color 
Scales of value. 


Representation 


Flower and fruit sprays, noting proportion and foreshortening of 
parts, careful studies of joints, bracts and stems. In all 
pencil drawings try to express texture by quality of line. 
Trees—singly, in groups and in landscapes. Quick pencil 
or charcoal sketches and action studies of animals, birds and 
the figure and silhouettes from memory and from the model. 
The hemisphere, cylinder and cone—studied in all positions. 
Objects with handles singly and in groups. The effects of 
distance and position. Use pencil measurement and com- 
pare all slanting or curved lines with a verticle or horizontal 
edge. : 


Composition 
Space divisions. Use of ‘‘ finders ” in determining best proportion 
and size and most pleasing position of object or group in a 
rectangle. 
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Illustration 


In connection with other studies. 


Picture Study 


For knowledge of artist and his methods and to cultivate apprecia- 
tion of the best pictures. 


Design 


Charts from flower forms. Unit building. Balance on either side 
of one axis, z.e.', bilateral symmetry. Single units to be used 
alone for decorating purposes. The breaking up of a given 
mass into rhythmic well-balanced shapes. Surface patterns 
for definite purposes. Constructive bases using oblong, 
drop oblong, circles or semi-circles. Plaids and stripes. 

Coloring in these designs to be two or three values of one grayed 
color or two or three values from the neutral scale. 


Lettering 


Plain capitals to fit a space. Proper weight of letters for differ- 


ent purposes. Correct spacing of letters in words and 
sentences. 


Mediums 


Water-color box with three colors and black or India Ink, char- 
coal, brush and ink and soft pencil. 


Grade VII. or Junior IV. 


Color 


Scales of intensity. The making of color schemes of low intensity. 
Matching of colors in textiles. 


Representation | . 


Flower and fruit sprays carefully studying all details of structure 
—joints, bracts, buds, leaves unfolding. Sketches of type 
solids—cubical objects, as boxes, baskets, books, etc. 
Groups of objects. Effects of distance and foreshortening. 
Pupils discover through observation that receding, parallel, 
horizontal lines converge towards a point on a level with 
the eye. Quick pencil or charcoal sketches and silhouettes 
of animals, birds, etc. The pose. 


Composition 


Space divisions. Decorative arrangements within rectangular 
enclosing shapes, considering back-ground spaces. 


Illustration 


In connection with other studies. 


—— — 
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Picture Study 


For composition, technique, knowledge of the artist and to learn 
how to judge a picture. 


Design 


Charts from flower forms for unit building. Balance and rhythm 
in design. The breaking up of a given space into a design 
with related well balanced parts. Surface patterns planned, 
considering limitations of material to be used and fitness 
to purpose. Squared and conventionalized natural forms. 


Coloring to be used in design. Groups of colors of low intensity 
and closely related neutral values, One color with black, 
gray or white. 


Mottoes :—Decorative initials, Roman alphabet. 


Mediums 


Water color box with three colors and black (preferably charcoal 
gray) or India Ink, charcoal, brush and ink and soft pencil. 


Grade Vill. or Senior IV. 
Color 


Rhythms and harmonies of color, monochromatic and analagous 
schemes. 


Representation 


Flowers and fruit sprays, trees alone and in land-scape. Careful 
studies of branching, all details of structure and textures. 
Quick pencil and charcoalsketches and silhouettes of animals, 
birds, insects, etc. The pose. The study of type solids 
especially cones, pyramids, square and triangular prisms. 
Objects singly and grouped for composition. The use of 
axes, diagonals and invisible edges as aids to correct 
drawing. Window sketches including chimneys or towers 
and roofs. Pupils discover through observation the per- 
spective laws underlying the drawing of cubical objects 
turned at an angle. Light, shade and cast shadow. 


Composition 


Space divisions, figure and flower compositions in neutral values 
and in grayed colors. 


Iilustration 


In charcoal, brush and ink and in neutral values, of school essays. 
The interpretation of word pictures using appropriate 
mediums. 
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Picture Study 


For composition, technique, knowledge of the artist and to learn 
how to judge a picture. 


Design 


Plaids and stripes. Balance and rhythm. The use of the stencil 
and wood block. Rosettes. The abstract spot in surface 
patterns and borders. Balance of unlike parts. Relation 
of decorating mass to space decorated, comparison of Egypt- 
ian, Greek and Roman, architecture and ornament, noting 
growth of ornament. ? 


Lettering 
Decorative initials. Roman alphabet. Mottoes. 


Coloring 


Monochromatic and analayous schemes, neutral values, one color 
with black, white or gray. 


Mediums 
Charcoal, brush and India ink, water colors and pencil. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


Nore.—A well illustrated manual should be prepared for each form. This 
should contain sketches and drawings of suitable objects, with suggestions for 
modifications, information as to materials and methods and such other help as 
will enable the teacher without training to untertake this work in the schools. 


The object of training in the industrial arts is mental development 
and physical control, and in a secondary degree to give some elemen- 
tary ideas regarding industrial life. The making of things and the 
achievement of skill, while exceedingly important, should at first be 
subsidiary to the thought processes involved and the exercises should 
sustain the child’s interests, take advantage of the child’s desire to con- 
Struct, and the objects themselves should bear some definite relation to 
each other. 

Constructive work should make the ability to do a part of the 
knowing, and should incorporate knowledge into habit and theory with 
practice. The amount of work accomplished is unimportant in compari- 
son with the mastery of correct methods and the formation of good 
habits. Every opportunity should be given the pupils to modify given 
type models or to design new ones, and in the lower grades to rearrange 
given units or create new combinations. All of the work should have in 
it the elements of beauty in construction, in proportion, and in decora- 
tion. Though we may not be able to add to the quantity or the variety 
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of the material, we can modify its form and we can arrange it in new 
combinations. The making of new forms and combinations, the giving 
of definite expression to ideas and mental images, the rendering of the 
inner outer, is the great Froebelian doctrine of creativeness. 


Grade }. or Junior 1. 


Paper cutting, tearing and folding 
a. Representation of common objects such as leaves, flowers, fruits 
and objects to be found in the school and the home. 


b. Illustrations of stories or parts of stories from reading books, 
fairy stories, seasons, games, such as The Three Bears, 
Jack and the Bean Stalk, Christmas, Skating, Basket Ball, 
Tobogganing. 

c. Folding to teach simple geometric figures—square, rectangle, 
right-angled triangle. 


Making of Objects 
The work here should be grouped round some centre so that each 
object made shall have some definite relation; e.g., the 
furnishing of a doll’s house with paper furniture, supplies 
ample material for a year’s work. These articles can all 
be made from simple foldings, and at this stage no closer 
measurement than half an inch should be required. 


Clay Modelling 
Representation of natural objects, as orange, apple, onion, tomato 
potato, egg, simple leaf. Common objects, as box, bird’s 
house, small loaf of bread, cup (without handle) and saucer, 
flower pot and saucer, basket, tea set and tray. 


Norr.—In the above, all modelling should be done from the actual object, 
as many being provided as will enable each child to make a thorough examination. 


Free Modelling 
Nore 1.—Under this head the children should make what they wish, and 
should be encouraged to invent forms and patterns for themselves. 


Nore 2.—Clay modelling should be so treated as to become an aid to concep- 
tion of form. It should also be correlated with Nature Study. 


Grade ll. or Senior I. 
Paper Cutting 


Cutting of objects that require finer work than in Grade I. Illus- 
tration of stories, common land and water forms as taught 
in the geography course for this grade. Simple geometric 
figures—circle, equilateral triangle. Cutting and mounting 
pictures, drawings, calendars. Rule, color and cut, 
geometric forms, and use the same as units in building up 
patterns and borders. 
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Making of Objects 


Stouter paper than in Grade IJ. to be used. Make a large envelope 
to contain cuttings and drawings. Objects made should 
be more accurately constructed but still be related. Suit- 
able centres round which the work may be grouped are 
transportation, trades and industries, buildings, gardens, 
shops, postal service, fire department. One or more of 
these should be developed. Making book covers. 


Clay Modelling 


Representation of natural objects requiring more detail than in 
Grade I., such as maple-leaf, tomato. Modelling from 
memory, using any well known object, such as loaf of 
bread, bottle, small bowl. 


Free Modelling 


| Grade Ill or Junior 11. 
Paper 
Continue work of Grade II., but requiring greater accuracy in 
measurement and introducing quarter-inch measurement. 
Review the geometric figures taught in previous grades. 
Each form should be studied separately, and names and 
properties developed. Objects such as wall pockets, boxes, 
trays, baskets, boats, windmill. At this stage simple ap- 
propriate design may be used in the decoration of the object. 


Clay Modelling 


Representation of natural forms such as apple, beet, leaves of 
trees in the neighbourhood, apple and twig. Representa- 
tion of common objects such as cup with handle, saucer, 
flower pot, piece of coal. Illustration of the land and 
water forms taught in this, and the previous grades and 
combination of several of these in a simple relief map. 


Grade IV. or Senior II. 


Card Board Modelling 


Light-weight cardboard to be used. The use of the compasses 
in the construction of the hexagon and the octagon. 
Making of various objects based on the triangle, hexagon 
and octagon, such as candy boxes, trays, twine holders. 
Measuring various simple objects such as chalk boxes, 
pencil boxes, and drawing to full and half scale. Modifi- 
cation of given patterns. All geometrical terms taught 
in previous grades should be thoroughly reviewed. Making 
simple repairs to damaged books. 
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Grade V. or Junior Ill. 
Cardboard Modelling 


Continuation of cardboard modelling introducing cutting with the 
knife. Making of objects composed of two or more pieces 
such as match holders, whisk holders. Cutting picture mats. 
Solid figures, such as cube, square prism, hexagonal prism. 
Review full and half scales and introduce quarter scale. 
Plan of school room and school grounds, properly dimen- 
sioned and lettered. Each pupil to take his own measure- 
ments, introducing arithmetical calculations in the working 
out of the scale. 


Grade VI. or Senior III. 


Mechanical Drawing 


Use of drawing board, tee square, set square and compasses. 
Simple plans and elevations properly lettered and dimen- 
sioned. Scales one-half, one-quarter and one-eighth and 
their use in industrial life. 


Work in Thin Wood 


One piece models such as top, plant labels, pencil sharpeners. 
Models consisting of two or more pieces such as brackets, 
flower ladders, toy furniture, flower-pot stands. Use of 
brads, screws and glue. Basswood either three-sixteenths 
or one-quarter of an inch thick is the best wood for this 
purpose. The desk-top should be protected by a sheet of 
stout mill board. Talks on basswood and pine. 


Grades VII. and VIII. or Junior and Senior IV. 


The work of these grades should be taken in a properly equipped 
manual training room, but where this cannot be obtained, much good 
and useful work can be done by the provision of one or two benches. 
Every rural school should have at least one bench with a set of tools. 
In some cases a long bench fixed to one of the walls of the class-room 
will be found best. Where no provision can be made for a bench of 
any description, the knife work of the previous grade should be con- 
tinued with much greater stress on the mechanical drawing. Use of 
simpler wood-working tools, as saw, chisel, plane, rule, gauge. Exer- 
cises embodied in a complete useful model, and intended to give facility 
in the use of these tools, as laying out and truing up pieces to dimen- 
sions ; cutting grooves ; making of objects easily coustructed and either 
useful or ornamental, as rulers, keyracks, boxes, brackets, brushholders, 
penracks, inkstands, school apparatus. Short talks on the con- 
struction of tools and on the material used. 
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Grade I, Elementary stitches on canvas with worsted. Canvas 
needle book, holder or pencil case. Talks on wool. Talks 
on wheat, flour and bread. 


Grade II. Elementary stitches continued. Button bag, pin cush- 
ion. Talk on cotton. Talks on milk and eggs. 


Grade III, Simple stitches. Sewing on buttons and nooks. 
Simple darning and mending. Talks onthe manufacture of 
buttons. Talks on cereals. 


Grade IV. Hemming, running, basting. Sewing on loops, tapes. 
Darning and mending. Talks on the different animal and 
vegetable fibres. Talks on washing clothes. 


Grade V. First ideas of cutting out. Advanced stitches applied 
to small garments. Hemmed patch. Fine mending. 
Making and working buttonholes. Talks on cleaning house. 


Grade VI, Dressing a doll. Talks on fruits and setting and serv- 
ing a table. 


Grades VII. and VIII. This work, where possible, will be taken in 
a room set apart for cookery, but ina large number of schools 
this will not be found possible. In those cases excellent work 
may be done with an equipment designed by Macdonald Insti- 
tute, A description of this will be found reprinted in the Re- 
port of the Inspector of Technical Education for 1908. ‘The 
following course provides for two years’ work :—The home, 
its functions, care of the house; various rooms and their uses; 
division of work in the care of house, preparation of food, 
cleaning methods. Examination and study of equipment 
in classroom. Detailed study of methods of cooking with 
the object of acquiring facility of manipulation and measure- 
ment as well as a knowledge of the processes of cookery ; 
boiling, simmering, steeping, steaming, broiling, pan-broil- 
ing, sauteing, frying, baking ; each method to be illustrated 
by the cooking of one or more articles of food after the 
principles have been carefully studied. Fuels: coal, wood, 
gas, electricity, kerosene, alcohol, gasoline, coke ; building 
and care of fires. Effects of heat upon common food 
materials, water, fresh and dried fruit, non-starchy vege- 
tables, potatoes, legumes, breakfast cereals, flour (a study 
for thickening purposes only), milk, eggs, meat, fish. The 
composition and nutritive value of each food—a simple 
study only. Classification of foods. 

Fruit preserving, canning, etc. Yeasts, combination 
and cooking of various food materials. 

Planning, cooking, and serving a meal; marketing, 
cost ; routine of work, table setting, serving ; table manners. 
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Care of kitchen, utensils, etc. ; dish washing ; towels ; 
special methods of cleaning tin, granite, iron, brass, wood. 

Laundry studies, with simple equipment. Soft and 
hard water, hot and cold water; soap, soda, etc., their 
effect upon various fabrics; preparation of clothes for 
laundry ; removal of stains ; starching and ironing. 

Course of Grades V. and VI. in needlework continued ; 
cutting and making simple garments. 


HYGIENE AND TEMPERANCE. 


General Suggestions. 


In the subject of Hygiene and Temperance the aim of the teacher 
in the lower forms of the Public School should be to implant firmly in 
the mind of the child the simple rules of health and to see that correct 
habits are formed in relation to these. These hygienic rules should be 
few, simple, direct and such as may readily be followed both in school 
and home. As living a wholesome physical life is more a matter of 
good habits than of knowledge, it is necessary that the teacher 
endeavor in every way possible to form correct habits in the children. 
The teaching of scientific Hygiene and Temperance should be confined 
to Grades V, VI, VII and VIII. In rural schools the children may 
well be divided into two sections for this work, the first four grades in 
Section I, and the other four in Section II. 


Grade |. or Junior |}. 


Cleanliness: Every child should be required to come to school with 
clean hands, face and neck and with hair neatly combed. Boots 
and clothes should be clean and neat. Constant emphasis should 
be placed on the practice of cleanliness. Pupils should understand 
its relation to health, and self-respect. Simple talks should be 
given on the care of the hands, nails, teeth, hair and skin. 


Sunshine and Fresh Air: Children should be taught that it is good 
for them to be out in the sunshine. They need sunshine for grow- 
ing as much as plants. Illustrate by plants that have grown in 
darkness and shade, e.g., potatoes in a cellar and saplings in a 
bush. The need for fresh air may be shown by drawing their 
attention to the inflow of fresh air and the outflow of impure air in 
the school room, or by opening the windows at recess and other 
times. Keep the school room as bright and as well aired as 
possible. 

Food: Eat enough plain wholesome food but waste none. Drink 
plenty of water, and milk, but very little tea or coffee. Eat very 
sparingly of sweets or pastries. Eat slowly, both because it is 
healthful and because it is good manners. 
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Exercise, Play and Sleep: Exercises and marching should be 
practised at intervals during school hours. The body needs exer- 
cise as well as the mind; exercises to develop the muscles and to 
expand the chest ; breathing exercises to fill the lungs with fresh 
air ; marching to develop erect bearing and correct position when 
standing or walking. 


Play ; The child should be encouraged to play games out of doors 
and to tell of them in school. Unrestrained play is the 
best form of physical exercise. 


Sleep: Small children should go to bed early to get plenty of 
sleep; fresh air during the night a necessity ; the open 
window in the bedroom ; danger from draughts. 


Habits: Note carefully the seating of each pupil, as desks are fre- 
quently too high, too low or too far apart. Constant effort should 
be given to the formation of correct habits of sitting at desks, 
standing and walking. Position and movement should be as 
free and unconscious as possible. Unselfishness, consideration 
for others, gentleness and courtesy should be cultivated through 
teaching and practice. 


Grade II. or Senior I. 


Work of previous grade reviewed and continued. 


Cleanliness: Constant attention should be given to cleanliness of 
person and clothing with the object of forming good habits. 
Instruction in regard to the cleanliness and care of the skin, eyes, 
ears, nose, mouth, nails, body, hair; cleanliness of hands and face 
particularly at meal time. 


Sunshine and Fresh Air: Why are flowers more abundant in the 
woods in the spring before the leaves come out than later in the 
summer? Emphasize the relation between sunlight and health for 
both plants and animals. 


Simple Lessons on the Air: Pure air and things that spoil it; 
breathing air that has been breathed by others several times; dust 
in the air; moisture in air forming frost on the window and dew 
on the grass ; effect of a rainstorm on the air. Means of getting 
fresh air into and impure air out of a schoolroom, e.g., windows, 
doors, chimneys, ventilators. By means of smoke from a small 
strip of brown paper show the currents of air going out of and 
coming into a room. 


Food: Food is the fuel of the body ; the necessity of plenty of whole- 
some food. Simple lessons on eating, drinking and breathing to 
impress on the pupil that our power to do work even when healthy 
depends on the supply of proper fuel. Stories, song's, and recit- 
ations that may serve to impress the evil effect on the body and 
mind, of alcoholic stimulants and tobacco, and to inculcate total 
abstinence from both. 
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Exercise, Play, and Sleep: Exercises of previous grade continued 
and extended. Outdoor school games should be encouraged for 
both boys and girls of this age. Children to twelve years of age 
should have ten hours’ sleep every night. 


Habits: Careful attention to seating of pupils. Correct habits ot 
sitting, standing, and walking. In standing the weight of the 
body should be thrown on the ball of the foot, not on the heel, the 
« head should be erect and the shoulders back. A rigid posture is 

© unnatural and produces strain which should be carefully avoided. 


Grade III. or Junior II. 
Work of previous grades reviewed and continued. 


Cleanliness : Pupils are now old enough to be responsible for clean- 
liness of person and clothing, and this should be expected. 
Profane and unclean habits of conversation. The evil effect ot 
cigarette smoking on body and mind. 


The Skin: Moisture given off from the skin as shown by placing the 
wart hand on a coid window-pane ; observation of oil that appears 
on the skin. The outer or scarf skin is being shed constantly. 
This may be shown when the skin is rubbed hard by the wet hand 
without soap. The necessity for keeping the skin clean owing to 
the gradual decay of this mixture of sweat, oil and scarf skin. The 
relation of cleanliness to health and to self-respect. 


The Framework of the Body : Regard the body as the temple of the 
soul. The bones as the framework of the body ; their attachment 
to each other at the joints by ligaments ; the cushion of cartilage 
on the end of each bone ; the attachment strengthened on the out. 
side surface by tendons and muscles, How the growth of the 
cartilage and ligaments may be affected by sitting at desks too 
high, or too low, or by wrong habits of sitting, standing or walk- 
ing, The evil results that follow e.g., the curved spine, the 
raised or drooping shoulders, the shuffling gait, the awkard bear- 
ing and the general loafing appearance. The necessity for erect 
bearing; the effect on the appearance and on the mind ; it tends to 
develop a sense of manliness, honor, courtesy, a respect for self 
and a regard for others. 


Grade IV. or Senior II. 


Work of previous grades reviewed giving special attention to sun- 
shine. 

Sunshine: [llustrate its effect on the growth of plants by a reference 
to the absence of grass under an open verandah or shed, under 
evergreen trees with low branches, in a bush except in open places, 
etc.; compare the appearance of a maple growing as a shade tree 
and in the bush; account for the appearance of saplings in the 
bush, the cone shaped appearance of fir trees, the location of the 
5 


Air: 
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leaves on trees near the outer ends of the branches, the carpet ot 
needles under fir trees (evergreens). Compare the color of the 
skin of people from warm, sunny climates with that of people in 
colder climates; compare the appearance of people who work out- 
side with those who work inside. From the above, lead the pupil 
to realize the relation between sunshine and health. 


Things that spoil fresh air; (1) dust and smoke, (2) substances 
in the air that has been breathed. 


(1) Dust: The presence of chalk dust, dust that rises from the 
floor when pupils walk, and dust blown in from outside | 
may be shown by rubbing the walls or woodwork witha 
white cloth. If the room can be darkened so as to admit 
only a ray of light the dust may be seen floating in the air. 


(2) Azr that has been breathed: (To make limewater put some fresh 
lime in a bottle, shake well and allow the whole to stand 
for a day.) Pour some clear limewater into a glass and 
ask a pupil to blow his breath into it through a straw. 
Using some tresh limewater blow the air of the class-room 
through it by means of a bicycle pump. Test the outside 
air in the same way and compare results. The pupils may 
be told that the whitish appearance in the water in the first, 
and perhaps in the second case, is due to a Substance in 
the air we exhale and this substance renders it unfit for use. 


Ventilation: Observations, and discussions about the cause of drowsi-— 


ness and headaches in schools, or after meetings in crowded halls. 
Need for ventilation in homes, schoolrooms, churches and halls 
Proper temperature of the schoolroom (66 to 70 degrees). 


Food: The food of various domestic and wild animals; the methods 


Air: 


of seeking, seizing or otherwise obtaining it; the relation of these 
to habits of life, and to shape and arrangement of the teeth. 
Domestic animals without teeth, e.g., the hen; the nature of the 
food and the means of grinding it in such cases; comparison of 
alimentary canal of man and fowl; need for complete chewing ot 


food. 
Grade V. or Junior III. 


Work of previous grades reviewed and extended. 


Fresh air; ventilation; impurities in air, e.g., spores and germs. 
Illustrate spores by gently squeezing a ripe puffball; show their 
presence in air by placing some jelly or the juice of preserved fruit 
in a dish, leaving it exposed to the air in the schoolroom for a few 
hours, and, after covering it, allowing it to stand for some days. 
Direct the attention of the pupils to the mould on bread, leather, 
fruits; to the rot of fruit, decay of trees, scabs on apples, etc., as 
other examples of the result of spores floating in the air. From this 
the pupils may be led to understand the danger of infection in such 
cases as measles, diphtheria and consumption. 
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Tobacco: Its uncleanliness, offensiveness and injuriousness. 


Care of the body: The skin, hair, teeth, 


Food: Food as fuel for the body; foods suitable to animals but not to 
man; effect of overeating as in adding too much fuel; effect of 
poor food as in poor fuel. Simple talks leading to a general under- 
standing of the way in which the food is digested and absorbed 
into the blood. 


The Blood: The pumping action of the heart forces the blood to all 
parts of the body ; simple talks on the flow of the blood ; the pulse 
caused by the heart-beat ; arteries and veins; the work of the blood 
in bringing nourishment to all parts of the body and in carrying 
away the waste matter. 


Exercise; Causing the heart to pump faster, thus increasing the flow of 
the blood; effect of use and disuse of any part of the body on in- 
creasing or decreasing the blood supply and, therefore, on the 
proper development of those parts ; need for exercise, both mental 
and physical; danger of too violent exercise; need for deep breath- 
ing to exercise every portion of the lungs; effect of tight clothing 
on the expansion of the chest and lungs ; unhealthy condition of 
any unused portion of the lungs ; danger that spores of consump- 
tion taken into the lungs with the air may find a suitable place to 
grow on these delicate parts, or on those parts of the lungs in- 
famed during heavy colds. 


Grade VI. or Senior II]. 


Work of the previous grades reviewed. 


Food (1) Of plants. (2) Of man. 

1. Simple talks on how plants obtain their food ; compare the 
growth of plants during wet and dry seasons and account 
for the difference ; the value of a plentiful supply of food. 

9. The contents of suitable food; foods rich in each content ; 
foods containing all; milk the food of the young; the neces- 
sity for a variety of food ; why foods spoil. 


Care of the body ; The eye and ear, 


Digestion : Simple talks leading toa general knowledge of the necessity 
for complete chewing of the food, the use of the saliva, the action 
of the stomach, the important digestive juices, absorption of the 
digested food into the blood; the effect of fatigue, either physical or 
mental on digestion ; the danger from overeating. 


Circulation; The general structure of the heart; the danger from over- 
work of the heart during running, jumping, lifting or violent exer- 
cise of any kind. Arteries, capillaries, veins with their function 
and relation. The use of the blood in bringing nourishment and 
carrying off waste matter. 
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Infectious and contagious diseases: Their cause ; the necessity for — 
cleanliness and isolation; the importance of quarantine during 
epidemics; the certainty of spreading disease if the supply of water 
or milk has become infected; the duties of the Board of Health and 
the Medical Health Officer. Consumption: its cause and treat- 
ment ; the danger from infection. 


Alcohol and narcotics: The effect of alcohol and tobacco on the heart, 
digestion, general health, growth, physical and mental endurance, 
particularly of youth; the danger of forming the alcohol and 
tobacco habits. 


a 


Grade VII. or Junior IV. 


Work of the previous grades reviewed. 


Air; Composition of fresh and exhaled air ; ventilation ; impurities in 
air, particularly germs of contagious and infectious diseases ; 
means of preventing them from spreading ; disinfection. 


Respiration ; Talks, with illustrations to give a general knowledge of 
the structure of the trachea and lungs ; the circulation of the blood 
within the thin wall of the air cells ; the mechanism of breathing ; 
the necessity for deep breathing so as to use all parts of the lungs ; 
the danger that unused or inflamed parts of the lung may become 
attacked by the spores of consumption. 


Foods ; The work of the lower grade reviewed and extended ; drinks; 
the effect of stimulants and narcotics. 


Care of the body; The nose and throat. 


Habits; Pupils should be taught the effect of habits whether good or 
bad; how habits are formed; the importance of forming good 
hygienic mental and moral habits. 


Emergencies; Pupils should receive instruction and training in what to 
do in such emergencies as fainting, bleeding, apparent drowning. 


Grade VIII. or Senior IV. 


The work of previous grades reviewed. 


Talks with illustrations, to give a general knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the vocal organs, their function and care; the function and 
protection of the brain, the necessity for rest,sleep and mental exercise; 
the function and protection of the spinal cord; the function of the 
nerves. 


Alcohol and narcotics: The effect of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics 
on the brain and nervous system, the mind, the heart, digestion, 
physical and mental endurance, growth and general health. 
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Habits: The effect of habits, good or bad, on the physical, mental and 
moral life should be strongly emphasized ; the danger of forming 
bad habits during youth when the evil effect is not realized ; the 
danger of becoming mere creatures of habit ; the relation of these 
physical,mental and moral habits to health ; the relation of health 
to happiness and efficient work should be impressed on the pupil ; 
the effect of high purpose and determined will on the health of the 
body as well as on the mind and character. 


Emergencies ; Pupils should be given instruction and training in ban- 
daging and in ‘‘ first aids” in cases of tainting, bleeding, drowning, 
dislocations, fractures, burns, sunstroke and poisoning. 


NATURE STUDY. 


Changes: The outline for 1904 has been used throughout as the basis 
for the present outline. Such topics as those relating to land sur- 
faces, industries, weather and stars have been transferred to the 
Geography; other topics, such as animal organs and functions, and 
the mechanical principles applied to the construction of common 
tools and implements have been left out. Nearly all the additions 
have been in the nature of studies in Elementary Agriculture for use 

- of the rural schools especially. The work in gardening has been 
outlined somewhat specifically for the better guidance of the 
teacher. The whole outline does not include as much work as 
the former one, 


Limitations in the Work: From the character of the subject the 
course must be more or less elastic. The topics detailed in the 
programme are intended to be suggestive, rather than prescriptive. 
It may be that owing to local conditions topics not named are 
amongst the best that can be used. It is claimed for the work, 
that a child on leaving school is entitled to be acquainted with the 
common things about him—trees, weeds and flowers, soils and 
rocks, birds, insects and other animals—and that the acquaintance- 
ship has been brought about through self activities directed by his 
teacher. Towards the end of the course, the character of the 
work will tend towards that of Elementary Science. 


Aim and Method: The acquisition of knowledge must be made second- 
ary to awakening and maintaining the pupil’s interest in nature 
and to training him to habits of observation and investigation. 
The pursuit of this aim determines the method to be employed. 

;. The teacher's first office lies tn setting reasonable, interesting problems 
; or tasks which the child’s mind ts to find exercise in answering — 
the child ts ‘‘ 10 do something in order that he may learn something.” 


The teacher's second office consists in stimulating and directing the 
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child’s tnqutry so that satisfactory answers may be found for the 
problems. Thus by using the phenomena of nature as a means, 
the child is trained to be an observer and investigator. Moreover 
in the process of training he is brought into an intelligent, sympa- 
thetic accord with Nature that makes for a better adjustment with 
his environment. 

The treatment of the subject must always be suited to the age 
and experience of the pupils and to the seasons of the year, access- 
ibility of materials, etc. Notes shall not be dictated by the teacher. 
Mere infgrmation, whether from book, written note or even from 
the teacher, is not Nature Study. In ungraded schools, all the 
classes may often take the lessons together. 

Reading, etc.: Books for reference and supplementary reading should 
be provided in the school library. Some valuable publications on 
the subject of Nature Study, for the teacher’s use, may be obtained 
free on application to the Department of Agriculture, Toronto. 

The ‘‘School’s” Section of the Ontario Agricultural and 
Experimental Union, O.A.C., Guelph, offers assistance in practical 
Elementary Agriculture in the way of providing material for child- 
ren’s gardens and simple experiments. 


Grades |I. and II. or Junior [. and Senior I. 
Plant and Animal Studies. 


FALL, 
Animal Life 
Birds: Fall migrations; last appearance of Robin, Bluebird, 
Swallow. 
Insects: Withdrawal of insect life; last appearance of butterflies; 
gathering cocoons after the leaves have fallen; collection of 
larvae to be kept in boxes in school-room. 


Plant Life 


Gardening: Planting bulbs of tulips and narcissus in the school 
garden for early spring blooming; planting bulbs in pots 
for forcing for winter-bloom at home. 

Leaves: Forms, tints, and collections of autumn leaves; dates of 
falling. 

Buds: Examination of tree buds to note their location and cover- 
ing as a winter protection, e.g., Apple, Poplar and Horse- 
chestnut. 

Frutts: Consideration of forms, varieties, uses of common fall 
fruits of the locality, e.g., Apples, Pears, Grapes. 

Seeds: How seeds are spread, e.g., Canada Thistle, Milkweed, 
Burdock. 

Roots and Stems: Forms, varieties and uses of common vege- 
tables, e.g., Turnips, Carrots, Potatoes, etc. 


ie 


WINTER. 
Animals 
Pet Animals: Appearances, habits, care, food, e.g., Cat, Dog, 
Rabbit, Canary. 


Farm Animals : Habits, care, food, uses, e.g., Horse, Cow, Sheep, 
Pig. 
Birds: Observation of appearance and habits of winter residents, 


e.g., Chickadee, Blue Jay, Crow; of Winter visitors: Snow- 
flake (Snowbird). 


Plants 


Agricultural: Care of winter-blooming plants at home and 
school. Activities of the farm during winter; the barn and 
its uses; sports and social life; comparison of the pioneer’s 
life and work with modern farm life and work. 


SPRING. 
Animal Life 


Birds: Observation of appearance, food and habits of chicks, 
ducklings and goslings. Observation and recording of re- 
turn from south of Robin, Song Sparrow, Bluebird, Swal- 
low, also nesting, song, food, and enemies of House Spar 
row, Robin, Grackle, Crow. 


Birds to be recognised; &.&., Junior—Robin, Bluebird, House- 
sparrow, Grackle, Crow. Senior—Song Sparrow, Chipp- 
ing Sparrow, Bobolink, Meadow Lark, Goldfinch. 


Insects: Development of cocoons gathered in fall and winter, 
appearance of common butterflies. 


Plant Life 


Gardening: Propagation of geranium cutting in school window- 
box or at home, growing one flower and one vegetable in a 
home or school garden plot, e.g., Junior—Nasturtium and 
Lettuce. Senior—Sweet Peas and Radish. 


Leaves and Buds; Opening of buds and expansion of leaves, e.g. 
Lilac, Horsechestnut, Apple. 


Wild Flowers : Excursions to woods ; wild flower plot in school 
grounds, noting first appearance and recording on flower 
chart ; e.g., Junior—Spring Beauty, Hepatica, Bloodroot, 
Marsh Marigold, Dandelion. Senior—vViolets, Buttercups, 
Trilliums, Jack in the Pulpit, Adder’s Tongue. 


Garden Flowers: Early spring flowers about school: Crocus, 
Tulip, etc. Observation on development in children’s own 
garden; bouquets for school. 
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Seeds: Observation of germination of seeds planted in children’s 
gardens or window boxes. 


Agricultural: Farm occupations, sugar making, sowing, plow- 
ing’. 


Grades III. and IV. or Junior II. and Senior II. 


FALL. 
Animal Life 


Birds: Records of fall migrations and last appearances, e.g., 
Junior—Blackbirds, Robins, Bluebirds, Swallow. Senior 
—Juncos, Sparrows, Wild Geese, Plover. 


Insects: Collection of larvae or cocoons of the Emperor Moths 
for wintering,e.g.,Junior—Promethea (The Black Emperor), 
Polyphemus (The Great Eyed-Emperor). Senior—Cecropia 
(The Great Emperor), Io (The Small Eyed-Emperor), Luna 
(The Green Emperor). 


Wild Animals : Appearance, habits, food, e.g., Junior—Chipmunk, 
Woodchuck. Senior—Squirrel, Muskrat. 


Plant Life 
Flowers and Fruit: Development of fruit from flower as seen in, 
e.g., Junior—Sweet Pea, Tomato. Senior—Nasturtium, 
Pumpkin. 
Wild Flowers, etc.: Common autumn flowers, e.g., Junior—Gol- 
denrod, Asters, Yarrow, Touch-me-not. Senior—Wild 
Clematis, Virginia Creeper, Boneset, Joe Pye Weed. 


Trees: Observation of leaf, bud, twig, and leaf-fall of one com- 
mon shade and one forest tree, e.g., Junior—Maple and 
Horsechestnut. Senior—Elm and Box Elder (Manitoba 
Maple). 

Garden Work: Harvesting and storing vegetables grown in 
children’s gardens; gathering flower seeds; fall bulb plant- 
ing at home and school; fall cultivation of garden plot pre- 
paratory to winter. 


WINTER. 
Animal Life : 
Farm Animals: Common breeds, e.g., Junior—Horses, Pigs. 
Senior—Cattle, Sheep. 
Household Pests: Appearance, habits, food, destructiveness, e.g., 
Rats and Mice. 
Plant Life. Imported fruits and nuts sold in shops, where they are 
grown, how they are shipped, the uses made of them. 


ee ten ie 
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SPRING 
Animal Life 


Birds: ‘Further acquaintance with common forms: e.g., Junior— 
Barn Swallow, Chimney Swift, Baltimore Oriole, Flicker, 
Hummingbird. Senior—Blue Jay, Kingfisher, Heron, 
Phoebe, Wren, Catbird. 


Insects: Observation of life histories and activities of common 
forms, e.g., Junior—Cabbage Butterfly and Clover Butterfly. 
Senior—Grasshoppers and Ladybird Beetles. 


Garden Animals ; Form and habits of the following: e.g., Junior— 
_ Earthworm. Senior—Common Garden Toad. 


Aquarium; Development of frog or toad from the egg, e.g., 
Junior—Frog. Senior—Toad. 


Plant Life 


Flowers aud Fruit; Observation of the blossoming and fruit- 
setting of common fruits and vegetables, e.g., Junior— 
Apples and Beans. Senior—Plums and Peas. 


Wild Flowers: Further acquaintance with common forms, e.g., 
Junior—Anemone, Blue Cohosh, Blue Flag, Columbine, 
Wild Geranium. Senior-—Flowering shrubs and trees, 
Lilac, Hawthorn, Honeysuckle, Spirzea, Cherry. 


Trees: Recognition of common trees; opening of buds, flowers 
and leaves of common forest and shade trees: e.g., Junior— 
Maple and Horsechestnut. Senior—Elm and Box Elder 
(Manitoba Maple). 


Garden Work: (1) Class plot in school garden, e.g., Junior— 
Growing different kinds of onions. Senior—Growing differ- 
ent kinds of beets. (2) Garden plots of one flower and one 
vegetable in home or school garden, e.g., Junior—Marigold 
and Beets. Senior—Corn Flower and Spinach. (3) Prop- 
agation of cuttings, e.g., Junior—Begonia. Senior—Coleus. 


Grades V. and VI. or Junior tll. and Senior III. 


FALL. 
Animal Life 


Previous studies continued on (1) Fall migrations of birds ; (2) 
Breeds of Farm Animals; (3) Life histories of moths and 


butterflies. 
Birds: Comparison of different breeds of domesticated birds, 
e.g., Junior — Pigeons, Ducks, Geese. Senior — Hens, 

Turkeys. 
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Insects: Observation of life and activities of beneficial and injuri- 
ous forms, e.g., Junior—Dragon Flies and Grasshoppers. 
Senior—Ladybird Beetle and Colorade Beetle. 


Wild Animals: Appearance, habits, food of: e.g., Junior—Mice, 
Mink. Senior—Bats, Fox. 


Plant Life 


Previous work continued, (1) Harvesting garden products and 
preparing plots for winter; (2) Wild Flower Studies con- 
tinued, e.g., Junior—Mallow, Blue Vervain, Catnip, Muilk- 
weed, Heal All. Senior—Poisonous Plants—Nightshades, 
Spurges, Jimson Weed, Thorn Apple, Water Parsnip, Poison 
Ivy. (3) Tree studies continued: e.g., Junior—Maples and 
Elms. Senior—Oak, Birch, Beech, Cedar, Spruce. 


Fruits 
Comparison and recognition of varieties of fall fruits: e.g., 
Junior—Apples (5 varieties), Grapes (3 varieties), Pears 
(3 varieties). Senior—Apples (10 varieties), Grapes (5), 
Pears (5), Peaches. 


Farm and Garden Crops 


Observation and discussion of methods of cultivation and 
harvesting ; estimates of yields; classification of varieties: 
e.g., Junior—Root Crops, Corn, Clovers. Senior—Cereals, 
Grasses. 


Weeds and Seeds 


Observation and recognition of common weeds. Collections 
of pressed specimens and their seed, e.g., Junior— Garden 
Weeds: Pigweed, Purslane, Lamb’s Quarters, Shepherd’s 
Purse, Groundsel. Senior—-/zel/d Weeds : Canada Thistle, 
Ox Eye Daisy, Sow Thistles, Rib Grass, Mustard. 


WINTER. 


Previous work continued on (1) Winter bird residents or visitors; 
(2) Wild animals of the neighborhood. 


Animal Life 


Reading of nature literature with discussions; consideration 
of adaptations of different kinds of animals to their sur- 
roundings. Observation and recognition of furs bought 
and sold or used locally. Consideration of industrial and 
domestic use of products of farm animals. Trade in wool, 
leather, glue, fertilizers, meats, cheese, butter. Habits 
and lite histories of our wild game; game laws; laws pro- 
tecting insectivorous birds. 
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Plant Studies 


eUses of Plant Products : Consideration of industrial and domestic 
uses of (1) Our farm and garden crops, e.g., Junior— 
Flours, Oatmeal, Starches, Syrups, Table Vegetables, Flax, 
Senior—Feeding of farm animals, cooking of vegetables, 
etc.; (2) Consideration of Lumbering Industry; uses of 
different woods ; exports and imports. 


Experimental (on Seed Grains). (1) Testing the germinating 
strength of samples of seed grain; (2) Examination of 
seed grain, grasses or clover for weed seed impurities. 


General 


Sotls : Observation, recognition and classification of the soils of 
the neighborhood; the effects of wintering on soils. Simple 
soil experiments: e.g., Junior—To make a simple soil 
analysis by separating the constituents, (O.A.C. Bulletin 
No. 124.) Senior—To determine the water holding capacity 
of different kinds of soils. 


Water : Consideration of water supplies, rainfall, hardness, soft- 
ness and purity, simple experiments, e.g., Junior—To test 
samples of water for hardness by comparing the curdlings 
made by soap. Senior—(1) to test samples for impurities by 
setting sealed bottles of suspected samples in sunlight and 
noting odors; (2) to measure rainfall with an upright sided 
dish used as a rain guage. 


Heat: Consideration of methods of transmission of heat ; air 
currents and systems of ventilation ; construction and grad- 
uation of thermometers; simple experiments, e.g., Junior— 
to show the effects of heat in the expansion of liquids, solids 
and gases. Senior—(1) to take readings of temperature with 
maximum and minimum thermometers; (2) to test local 
thermometers for accuracy. 


SPRING. 
Animal Life 
Previous Work Continued on Birds and Insects. 
Birds: eg. Junior—Red-winged Blackbird, Cowbird, White- 
breasted Nuthatch, Killdeer Plover, Sapsucker ; Senior— 
Vesper Sparrow, Cedar Waxwing, Yellow Warbler, King- 
bird, Great Blue Heron. 
Insects: e.g., Junior—Water Striders, Water Boatmen, Back 
Swimmers, Caddice, Flies, Giant Water Bugs (Electric 
Light Bug); Senior—Plant Lice, House Fly, Mosquitoes, 
Bees, Clothes Moths, Buffalo Moth. 
Birds 
Observation on the natural and artificial hatching of chicks 
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Fishes, Amphibians and Reptiles 
Observation and recognition of common fishes caught in 
neighborhood or sold in shops ; common snakes and frogs. 
Aquaria and Vivaria: 1. Observation of movements, breathing 
and feeding of fish in aquarium. 2. Observation of 
development of mosquitoes. 3. Observation of feeding 
habits of toad, frog or snake kept in vivarium. 


Plants 
Previous Work Continued on Wild Flowers and Trees : 


Wild Flowers: e.g., Junior—Bishop’s Cap, False Mitrewort, 
Common Cattail, May Apple (Mandrake,) Water Cress ; 
Senior—Dutchman’s Breeches, Squirrel Corn, Baneberry, 
Meadow Rue, Water Leaf. 


Trees: Conifers, e.g., Junior—Pines, Tamarack; Senior—Larch 
Hemlock, Balsam. 


Fruits - 


Comparison and recognition of varieties of earlier local fruits? 
e.g., Junior—Strawberries, Currants, Gooseberries; Senior— 
Cherries, Raspberries, Plums. 


Farm and Garden Crops 


Observation and records of seeding operations, growth of 
crops, weather conditions, etc. 


Weeds. 


Observation of the different weeds growing amongst garden 
and field crops. 


Garden Work 


1. Class plot for trees in school garden; e.g., Junior—Grow- 
ing seedling fruit trees ; Senior—Growing seedling forest 
and shade trees. 2. Garden plots of one flower and one 
vegetable in home or school garden; e.g., Junior—Petunia 
and Beans; Senior—China Pinks and Carrots. 3. Propa- 
gation of cuttings ; e.g., Junior—Currants and Gooseber- 
ries ; Senior—Grapes and Asparagus. 


Grades VII. and VIII. or Junior IV. and Senior IV. 


The observational work of Form IV. should be largely in the 
nature of reviewing and extending the studies of previous years. The 
new work should partake more of the nature of elementary experi- 
mental science, emphasizing those interests that will be most helpful 
to the pupils in interpreting phenomena connected with their daily 
lives and work. 


Wh, 


FALL. 
Animal Life 
Previous studies continued on: (1) Birds; (2) Insects ; 
(3) Farm animals ; (4) Garden animals. 


Economic Insects : Further observation of habits and life histories 
of economic insects. e.g., Junior—Tossock Moth, Tent 
Caterpillars. Senior—Borers, Maggots, Oyster-Shell Bark- 
Louse, San José Scale. 


Plant Life 
Previous studies continued on: (1) Wild Flowers; (2) 
Farm and Garden Crops ; (3) Fruits; (4) Trees. 

Plants in Societies : Observation of the plants associating in some 
special localities: e.g., Junior—Plants of the vacant lots, 
roadsides, railway tracks and river courses ; Senior—Plants 
of the woods, ponds, marshes, lawns, cultivated fields ; 
‘‘burns” and ‘‘slashes.” ; 


Flowerless Plants : Observation and recognition of: e.g., Junior— 
Lichens, Liverworts, Mushrooms, Bracket Fungus, Puff 
Ball ; Senior—Mosses, Ferns, Horsetails. 


Plant Diseases 
Observation and recognition of common diseases: e.g., 
Junior—Rots of Apples, Grapes, Plums and Potatoes ; 
Senior—Apple, Pear and Potato Scabs ; Grain Rusts and 
Smuts; Black Knot. . 


WINTER. 
Animal Life 
Summarizing, Classifying and Reading: General review of ani- 
mals studied; their relation to man: simple classifications. 
Reading of animal books and discussions on them. 


Plant Life 


Weed and Weed Seeds: Special drills on weeds and weed seeds ; 
discussions on methods of destroying them ; exercises on 
detecting and identifying weed seeds in grain that is to be 
used in seeding. 


Crop Improvement: Exercises in selecting seed grain; making 
comparative germination tests of large plump, small plump 
and shrivelled grains ; consideration of the aims and plans 
of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. Consideration 
of the results of the experiments in the testing of grain 
varieties at Experimental Farms. 


General 
Introduction to Elementary Science: e.g., Junior—Mineralogy, 
Chemistry, Bacteriology. | Senior—Physics. 
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Junior. 


Mineralogy: !,Observation, recognition, comparison and uses of 
local minerals and rocks. 


Chemistry: ‘ Air:—1. To show its composition by burning sul- 
phur or phosphorus (ends of sulphur matches) 
in a pickle bottle inverted over water. 


2. To show its limitations in supporting combustion 
by burning wood splinters, wax tapers or can- 
dles, paper tapers, etc. in glass jars inverted 
over water. 


3, To show the changes produced by respiration by 
blowing the breath into lime water through a 
glass tube or by comparing the action of the air 
of the school room on a dish of exposed lime 
water with the action of the air on a dish placed 
outdoors in the fresh air. 


4. To show the reciprocal relations of plants and ani- 
mals as regards the atmosphere by keeping 
animals alive in aquaria that are provided with 
growing green plants. 


Bacteriology: ‘To demonstrate the bacterial or spore impurities 
of air, water or dust, by showing the effect of exposing ster- 
ilized milk to the air of the schoolroom, dust from a floor 
or stable, or dirty water, and comparing it with sterilized 
milk that has been kept sealed. 


Senior. 


Physics : On forms of matter. To show the distinction between 
amorphous and crystalline by using common 
sugars for examples. 


On solution. 1. To demonstrate the simpler phenom- 
ena of solution by comparing the amounts of 
sugar and salt that can be dissolved in water. 
2. To demonstrate the simpler phenomena of 
diffusion by placing a piece ot bluestone at the 
bottom of a glass jar filled with water and leaving 
it undisturbed. 


On natural forces. Gravity. 1. To demonstrate the 
buoyant pressure of air by reference to the com- 
mon pump or barometer. 2. To demonstrate 
the buoyant pressure of water by balancing two 
iron weights on a suspended rod and then 
allowing one weight to sink into water, or by 
finding the load that a floating cork can carry. 


— ee 
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On capillarity. To demonstrate the application of 
capillarity in lampwick, blotting paper and soil. 

On soils: To compare the temperatures of sandy 
and clayey soils when under similar conditions. 

On applied science: Consideration of industrial uses 
of heat, steam, gas and electricity. 


SPRING. 


Previous studies continued on: (1) Birds, (2) Insects, (3) Frogs, 
(4) Snakes, (5) Fish. 


Animal Studies 


Aquaria: Observation of movements, feeding, etc., of, e g., 
Junior—Crayfish. Senior—Clams and Snails 

Insects, etc.: Observation of work and habits of, e. g., Junior— 
Ants, Spiders. Senior—Honey Bee, Centipedes. 


Plant Studies 


Previous studies continued on (1) Wild Flowers, (2) Fruits, (3) 
Farm and Garden Crops, (4) Trees. 

Plant Structures and thetr Functions: Examination of a few plants 
noting the different parts and learning their functions, e. ¢g., 
Junior—Tulip and Geranium. Senior—Apple Blossom and 
Clover or Pea. 


Experimental 
Junior. 


The Plantin Relation to Sotl: 1. To compare the growth of wheat 
in sand, clay, humus and mixed soils. 2. To demonstrate 
the value of mulching in class plot or home garden by com- 
paring the growth of plants on one part of the plot that has 
been kept mulched with the growth on a part that has not 
been mulched at all. 

The Plantin Relation to Air: 1. To show the advantage of a good 
air supply about the roots of plants by comparing the growth 
of two potted geraniums, one of whichis kept very wet. Note 
the growth of crops in low lying land in wet seasons and 
account for changed appearance. 2. To measure the volume 
of air in different soils by displacing the air with water. 
e. g., by taking a quart measure full of soil and finding out 
how much water can be poured on without an overflow. 


Senior. 


The Plant in Relation to Water: 1. To estimate the amount of 
water absorbed by seeds in germination by weighing out a 
few ounces of beans or wheat, soaking them to a point of 
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germination, roughly drying and weighing again. 2. To 
demonstrate root hairs on seedlings by sprouting corn, 
wheat, onions, radish, etc., between damp blotting papers or 
in ‘* Zurich Germinators.” 3. To show that plant food is 
taken from the soil through the roots by growing seeds in 
two pots of clear pure sand and feeding the plants in one pot 
with small quantities of plant food, such as may be sold by 
seedsmen. 4. To show the path taken by water in its 
ascent through the plant by placing cut stems of carnations, 
balsams, etc., in water colored with red ink. 5. To estim- 
the amount of water transpired by aplant by wrapping oil 
cloth securely about a pot in which a thrifty and well watered 
plant is growing, so that no moisture can escape from the 
surface of the pot or the soil, and comparing its weight at 
the time of wrapping (morning) with the weight taken some 
hours afterwards (afternoon). 6. To estimate the amount 
of moisture lost by plants in the drying of hay by weighing 
a few pounds of the freshly cut grass and then taking the 
weight of it as dried hay. 


Garden Work 


1. Class Plot in school garden in Agriculture, e.g., -Junior—To 
demonstrate the different kinds of wheats. Senin ae de- 
monstrate the value of spraying potatoes. 2. Individual 
garden plots at home, growing one flower and one veget- 
able, e.g., Junior—Verbena and Onions. Senior—Asters 
and Sweet Corn. 3. Artificial propagation of plants, e.g., 
Junior—Grafting on apple trees. Senior—Budding. 4. 
Care of orchards.—Methods of pruning, cultivating, man- 

_uring, spraying. 


MANNERS AND MORALS. 


General Suggestions. 


Method: Throughout the whole Public School course, the teacher 
shall aim to have the pupils practise those external forms of conduct 
which express a sense of the proprieties of life and the politeness 
which denotes a courteous respect for the needs and wishes of 
others. He shall also by his own influence and example, by the 
narration of suitable tales and fables that awaken right feeling, 
by the memorization of gems embodying noble sentiments, by the 
repetition of texts, maxims and proverbs containing rules of duty, 
by lessons drawn trom current incidents, from Scripture readings, 
from literature and history and by direct instruction, seek to direct 
the attention of the pupils to the moral quality of their acts and to 
form in them habits of right conduct and courteous manners. 
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The following outline of Lessons in Manners and Morals is taken 
from White’s School Management, (See pp. 218-294). 


Each of the sub-topics below is designed for one or more lessons. 
The teacher should note incidents that form a good basis and select 
those topics which can be presented most successfully. 


1. Cleanliness and Neatness. 
(a) Body, hands, face, hair, nails, etc. 
(6) Clothing, shoes. 
(c) Books, slates, desk, work, etc. 
(d@) Everything used or done. 


2. Politeness (children) 
(2) At school. 
(5) At home, 
(c) At the table. 
(zd) To guests or visitors. 
(e) On the street. 
(7) In company. 
3. Gentleness. - 


(a) In speech. 

(5) In manner. 

(c) Rude and boisterous conduct to be avoided. 
(d) Patient, when misjudged. 

(e) Docility, when instructed. 


4, Kindness to others. 


(2) To parents. 
(6) To brothers and sisters. 

(c) To other members of the family and friends. 
(dz) To the aged and infirm. 

(e) To the unfortunate. 

(f) To the helpless and needy. 

(¢) The Golden Rule. 


5. Kindness to Animals. 


(a) To those that serve us. 
(5) To those that harm us—the killing of birds. 
(c) The killing of those that do us harm. 
(d) The killing of animals for food. 
(e) Cruelty to anv animal, wrong. 
0. cove, 
(a) For parents. 
(6) For brothers and sisters. 
(c) For other members of the famil and friends. 
(d) For teachers and all benefactors. 


(e) For neighbor. 
(f) For God. 


6 
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7. Truthfulness. 
(2) In words and actions—‘‘ Without truth there can be no other 
virtue.” 
(5) Keeping one’s word—promises to do wrong. 
(c) Distinction between a lie and an untruth. 
(2) Telling what one does not know to be true. 
(e) Prevarication and exaggeration. 
(/) The giving of a wrong impression, a form of falsehood. 
(g) Telling falsehoods for fun. 


8. Fidelity to duty. 


(a) To parents—to assist, comfort, etc., 

(6) To brothers and sisters—older to assist, etc., the young. 
(c) To the poor and unfortunate. 

(@) To the wrong and oppressed. 

(e) Duty to God. 


9. Obedience. 
(a) To parents. 


) To law. 
ad) To conscience. 
) 


10. Nobility. 


Self-denial and self-sacrifice for others. 
Bravery in helping or saving others. 
(e) Confession of injury done another. 


O 

) oe 7 
Magnanimity and generosity. 
) 


11. Respect and Reverence. 


(a) For parents. 

(6) For teachers. 

(c) For the aged. 

(2) For those who have done distinguished service. 
(e) For those in civil authority. 


12. Gratitude and Thankfulness. 
(a) To parents. 
(6) To all benefactors, 
(c) To God as the giver of all good. 


13. Forgiveness. 
(a) Of those who confess their faults. 
(5) Of those who have wronged us. 
(c) Of our enemies. 
(dz) Generusity in dealing with the faults of others. 


14. 


16. 


ite 


18. 


12, 


20. 
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Confession, 


(2) Of wrong done another, manly and noble. 
(6) Denial of faults, ‘‘ The denial of a fault doubles it.”’ 
(c) Frankness and candor. 


Honesty. 


(a) In keeping one’s word. 

() In school and out of school. 
(c) In little things. 

(zd) Cheating, ignoble and base. 
(e) ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.” 
(f) Honesty is right. 


Honor. 


(2) To honor one’s self, i.e., to be worthy of honor. 
(0) To honor one’s family. 

(c) To honor one’s friends. 

(zd) To honor one’s home. 

(e) To honor one’s country. 


») 
’ 
b 


Courage 


(2) True courage—daring to do right and to defend the right. 
(6) False—daring to do or defend the wrong. 

(c) In bearing unjust censure or unpopularity. 

(d) In danger or misfortune. 

(e) Heroism. 


Humility. 

(2) True greatness—not blind to one’s own faults. 
(6) Modesty—becoming to the young. 

(c) Avoidance of pride and vanity. 

(d) Self-conceit, a sign of self-deception. 

(e) True humility, not servility or true serving. 


Self-Respect. 


(2) Not self-conceit—based on conscious moral worth. 
(0) Not self-admiration. 

(c) Resulting in personal dignity. 

(d) Distinction between self-love and selfishness. 

(e) ‘‘ Be not wise in your own conceit.” 


Selt-Control. 


(az) Control of temper. 

(6) Anger, when right. 

(c) Avoidance of hasty words,—think twice before you speak. 
(dz) Self-restraint when tempted. 

(e) Self-restraint under provocation,—bear and forbear. 

(7) Rule your own spirit. 


Zi 


22. 


Prudence. 


(a) In speech and action. 

(5) When one may be misunderstood. 
(c) Respect for the opinion of others. 
(zd) ‘* Judge not that ye be not judged.” 


Good Name. 


(a) Gaining a good name when young. 
(4) Keeping a good name. 

(c) Keeping good company. 

(d) Reputation and character. 


23. Good Manners (youth). 


24. 


(z) At home. 

6) At school. 

c) In company. 

d) When a visitor or a guest. 

e) In public assemblies. 

(7) Salutations on the street. 

) Politeness to strangers. 

(A) Trifling is serious matters to be avoided. 


Health. 


(a) Duty to preserve health. 

(6) Habits that impair health, foolish as well as sintul. 

(c) The sowing of ‘‘ wild oats ’»—‘‘ What a man sows, that shall he 
also reap.” 

(d). The body never forgets nor forgives its abuse. 

(e) An observance of the laws of health a duty. 


25. Temperance. 


26. 


(a) Moderation in indulgence of appetite in things not harmful. 
6) Total abstinence from that which is injurious, 

c) Dangers in the use of alcoholic liquors. 

ad) Courage to resist social temptations to indulgence. 

e) Injurious effects of tobacco on growing boys. 

/) Cigarette smoking by boys a serious evil. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Evil Habits. 


(2) Those that injure health. 

(5) That destroy reputation. 

(c) That dishonor one’s self and family. 
(zd) That waste money. 

(e) That take away self-control. 

(f/f) That are offensive to others. 


29. 


30. 


ok: 
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. Bad Language. 


(2) Profanity, foolish and wicked. 

(5) Obscenity, base and offensive. 

(c) Defiling books or other things with obscene words and charac- 
ters a gross offence. 

(d) The use of slang, vulgar and impolite. 


Evil Speaking. i 

(a) Slander a serious offence. 

(5) Tale bearing to injure another. 

(c) Repeating evil which one has heard without knowing it is true. 
(Zz) Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 


Industry. 


(2) Labor a duty anda privilege. 

(b) Right use of time. 

(c) Manual labor honorable. 

(d) Self-support gives manly independence. 

(e) Avoidance of unnecessary debt. 

(f) When begging is right. 

(g) An opportunity to earn a living by labor due every one. 


Economy. 


(a) Saving in early life means competency and comfort in old 
age. 

(6) Duty to save a part of one’s earnings—‘‘ Lay up something 
for a rainy day.” 

(c) Extravagance wrong—" A spendthrift in youth, a poor man in 
old age.” 

(d) The hoarding of money needed for comfort, or culture or 
charity, wrong. 

(e) Charity-—‘‘ No man liveth unto himself.” 


Patriotism. 


(a) Love of country. 

(6) Reverence for its flag. 

(c) Respect for its rulers. 

(d) Its defence when necessary. 

(e) Regard for its honor and good name. 


. Civil Duties. 


(a) Obedience to law. 

(b) Fidelity in office—bribery. 

(c) Honor in taking an oath—perjury. 

(2) Duty involved in the ballot—buying or selling votes. 
(eg) Dignity and honor of citizenship, etc. 
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ONTARIO 


Messrs. Carswell & Co., Law Stationers, Adelaide St. 
East, Toronto, should be communicated with, regarding 
Examination Papers, as any that are available are for sale 
i by that firm. 


A. H. U. COLQUHOUN, 
Deputy Minister of Education. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO HIGH. SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
AND THEIR STAFFS IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE NEW PROGRAMME OF STUDIES. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The Departmental Memorandum of August, 1905 (circular 50), 
draws attention to the requirements of the regulations which were ap- 
proved in August, 1904. So far as concerns the Junior and the District 
Teachers’ Non-professional Examinations, the regulations as to standard 
and subjects [Reg. 43 (3), 46 and 48] will come into full force at the 
examinations of 1906, except, as stated in the circular, in the case of 
the Geometry for the Junior and of Part I. for each of these examina- 
tions. In organizing for the coming year it is, therefore, important for 
the Principal’ to realize that the standard has been raised, and that the 
course is now a fixed one, with a Latin bonus at the Junior. The Dis- 
trict, Junior, and Senior Teachers’ Examinations are now held, be it noted, 
solely to ascertain the qualifications of the candidates for a teacher’s cer- 
tificate, although, of course, they may be used as Leaving Examinations 
also ; and it is not unreasonable to anticipate that, in settling the results, 
the interests of the Public Schools will hereafter be solely considered. 
It is an open secret that, while the system of Leaving Examinations 
was in operation, allowances were made which would be unjustifiable 
under present conditions, and which have injured the cause of popular 
education in the Province. . 


The Principal's certificate referred to in Cireular 50 is defined by 
the last sentence of Reg. 50 (3). 1t should, cover the Lower School 
courses in Book-keeping, Reading, Physics, and Chemistry, with at least 
one year’s course in each of Art, Botany, and Zoology. As the regula- 
tions show, the one year’s course in Art is for a whole school year, while 
the one year’s course in each of Botany aud Zoology is from September 
to November, and from April to the end of June. The details of such 
courses are at the discretion of the Principal, who will no doubt take 
into consideration the requirements of the future Public School Teacher. 
In the case of all candidates (including those who failed this summer) 
whose course has not yet covered all the subjects, the Principal might allow 
such pupils to go down to one of the Lower School classes when the sub- 
jects are being takenup. The same plan may, of course, be followed here- 
after in the case of pupils who are fit for the Middle School. but who do 
not possess the required certificate as to competency in the subjects of 
Part I. The resulting interference with their Middle School time-table 
is one for which the candidates, not the Principal, are responsible, and 
the interests of the Middle School must not be allowed ty suffer, For 
very evident reasons, however, such permission should be given only in 
exceptional cases, 


[5] 
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In some quarters the object and the scope of Reg. 39 (9 have not 
been appreciated. The object, it is understood, was to enable the Principal 
to resist more easily the pressure that would in many cases be brought 
to bear upon him to continue in a congested Middle School time-table 
subjects and stages of’ subjects which: properly belong to the Lower 
School. As to scope: Under the regulations, the Geography for the in- 
tending Public School Teacher, and the Arithmetic and Mensuration and 
the English Grammar for other classes of candidates may, where needed, — 
be reviewed after March. A teacher’s special course is provided in Arith- 
metic and Mensuration, and in “English Grammar (See pp. 79 and 80*), 
which the Principal may have in the Middle School as often as he deems 
it expedient. And, further, unless the parent or guardian objects, the 
Principal may require other pupils to take these special courses. In 
view, however, of the ample Lower School provision i. these subjects, the 
extremely moderate requirements of University Matriculation, and, 
usually, the superior claims.of other subjects of the course, it would be 
wise for the Principal to restrict this special teachers course to the 
intending teacher. 

But these difficulties of organization are small dowipared with those 
which have hitherto confronted the Principai—the pressure of the De- 
partmental and the University examinations with its train of evils ; the 
unreasonable demands of department teachers ; the inadequacy of staffs, 
due to congested attendance and the plethora of courses undertaken ; 

and, lastly, the defective preparation of Entrance and Continuation 
Classes, the former being sometimes due to laxity at the examinations, 
and the latter, to the inconsiderate ambition of badly equipped and 
badly manned Public Schools. These are, undoubtedly, real difficulties; 

but nearly all of them may be gradually overcome by due liberality on 
the part of School Boards and, more particularly, by firm and judicious 
management on the part of Principals themselves. _ Like the wagoner in 
the fable, the local authorities must put their own shoulders to the 
wheel. The relation of the different grades of. Continuation Classes to 
the High Schools reguires, it is true,a better adjustment. Until this is 
made, concerted action on the part of all the Principals in a district, 
with the co-operation of the Public School Inspector, if that can be 
secured, should do much to simplify the situation. 

In the above enumeration of the Principal’s difficulties, the so-called 
i E aeihieity of subjects” has not been included. Experience will, un- 
doubtedly necessitate amendments in the regulations, and the progress of 
the Public and Model Schools will, in time, relieve the High Schools of 
responsibilities which are now forced upon them. But, having regard 
to our present obligations, the new programme will compare favorably 
in its limitations with that of any other progressive country. There is 
no subject upon it which could be safely omitted from a well rounded 
modern scheme of secondary. education, or upon the omission of which 
even a majority of competent educationists would agree. It must be 
remembered also that, like the Public School programme, the High 
School one was made to last for a period of years, and that, accordingly, 
in some of its details, it assumes a condition of the general system: which 
it will take time to produce. “ The house that is a- ‘building 3 is not as the 
house that is built.” Moreover, the general advancement of education 
in this Province cannot be kept back in order that weak but ambitious 


*Except where otherwise stated, the pages throughout are those of the new regulations. 
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schools, whether. High Schools or Continuation Classes, may attempt 


courses beyond their capacity. What is at fault is, not so much the 
number of subjects on the official programme, as the plethora of courses 
on many local ones; and a generally defective system for organization. For 
the former, the locality is itself to blame. The latter is the direct result 
of examination pressure ; for, in most schools at present, all the subjects 
of a Form are taken up concurrently, with an apportionment of time. 
determined mainly by their difficulty and their examination importance. 
Such a system of organization is both unnatural and unnecessary— 
unnatural because no one but a prodigy would adopt it in 
private study, and unnecessary, because, even under present conditions, 
better results can be secured in a saner way. 

Experience in Ontario, not to speak of the general experience of 
other countries, has shown that better results would be secured if the 
following principles were kept in view : 

(1) Not all the subjects prescribed for a form should be taken up 


concurrently. Subjects and stages of subjects that involve chiefly the 


memory or mechanical accuracy cannot, of course, be so readily inter- 


mitted as those that involve the reasoning powers; but even here this 
principle is, in many cases, measurably applicable, 


(2) The stress upon a subject should vary according to its character 


in the different stages of its development and to the pupil’s advancement 


in it and the other subjects of the course. 

At present the pupil’s energies are dissipated among too many sub- 
jects and he is dazed by the monotonous grind at the same subject year 
in and year out. Arithmetic, for example, he has uninterruptedly for 
nine or ten years. Concentration of energy and variety of subject matter 
would be of inestimable advantage to him in the natural and pleasur- 
able development of his powers. The qualifications of the staff and the 
structural difficulties of the time-table will, no doubt, often prove a bar 
to the systematic application of these two principles; but, as most 


‘teachers take more than one subject of a department, it should not be 


difficult at least to improve the general situation. 
(8) Care should be taken to cultivate greater independence on the 


-part of the pupil, It is no secret that, at present, there is altogether too 


much teaching, especially in the classes preparing for examination. 


‘With a better standard this fact would demonstrate itself every mid- 


summer. The teacher should, accordingly, exercise greater self-restraint ; 
and, in particular, study periods should be provided in all the forms. 
For such pupils in the larger schools, a Separate room might also be pro- 
vided under charge of one of the staff It will take time for both 
staff and pupils to become used to such a system, but the training 
the pupils will thus receive in self-reliance should amply compensate the 
staff for the additional trouble it may involve*., 


* Owing to misapprehension of Reg. 89 (9) in a certain High School, neither the Arithmetie nor the 
English Grammar was taken up. this year in the Middle School until after March. Notwithstanding 


.this, all the candidates at the Junior passed, and passed well, in these subjects. The work had been 


well done in the Lower School, and was stressed after March. The bearing of this statement and of 
those below (quoted from letters to me) will prove at least suggestive, in view of the present difficulties 


of organization. The four Principals concerned are both experienced and successful teachers. 


(1) ‘‘In Form I. I have never had Euclid, In Form II. I have had two periods. So many leave at 
the end of one or two years, and so many are quite young, and incapable of connected reasoning, that 
1 do not settle down to a serious study of the subject until the beginning of the third year. The classes 
then thoroughly enjoy the subject, and make very rapid progress. From the examination standpoint 
the results are satisfactory, the failures falling short of one a year for the past ten years. In Forms III, 


“and IV. I have three 30-minute periods each a week. In Arithmetic I have three periods of 30 minutes a 


week in each of three Forms I,, II., and ILI. Much time is spent in grading the work for each year, the first 


two years being devoted toa thorough course in Commercial Arithmetic and Elementary Mensuration, 


8 
The following notes show in a general way how these principles 
may be applied : | | 
English Grammar should not be stressed at first. It will be enough 
if, at the end of the first year, the pupil knows well and has perhaps 
slightly amplified the course now prescribed for the Fourth Form of the 
Public Schools. (See definition and note on p. 59). On account of its 


“use in connection with the other languages and with English Composition, 


English Grammar should be taken up as soon as the pupil enters, but it 
need not be continued throughout the whole first year. After the first 
year, the subject might be gradually stressed as the pupil’s reasoning 
powers develop, and the serious difficulties should be reserved for the 
greater maturity of the special Middle School course. (See p.-80 and p. 
65, note). English Composition should be stressed throughout the Lower 
School especially in the first year, being closely connected with the 
practical side of English Grammar. The subject should also receive 
systematic attention in the oral and written work of the other classes. 
(See pp. 66, 68, 69 and 70). English Literature should be stressed 
throughout the Lower School also during the first year. The pupil 
usually needs to be trained to read intelligently. This habit the read- 
ing courses of the old Public School programme did not inculcate. The 
fault is remedied in the new one, but it will take time to work the cure. 
(See pp. 66, 69 and 70). , 


with systematic drill in work planned to secure accuracy in the mechanical operations. This latter 
feature I consider the most important in the two years’ work, since annual experiments bring out the 
fact that not 5 per cent. of the Entrance Class can work ordinary examples in the four simple rules 
either rapidly or accurately. Taking one year with another, perhaps 5 per cent. of the candidates, 
chiefly girls, fail in Arithmetic. 

‘In Algebra I have one 30-minute lesson a week in Form [I., three in Form II., and four each in 
Forms III. and IV. This, I think, is sufficient, except possibly with Form IV. There are practically no 
failures in Form III. Algebra; but perhaps 10 per cent. fail in the Senior Algebra (I do not mean 10 per 
cent. of those recommended, but 10 per cent. ofall who write). 

‘‘T feel quite satisfied that with students of High Schoo] ages much time is lost by treating a part 
of a subject exhaustively, and then giving it little further attention. Frequent reviews, with gradu- 


ally increasing emphasis on the difficulties, leave the Students encouraged, hopeful, aggressive, and 


repared. 
eat I do notintend to change the number of periods in Mathematics in the Lower School. 

“T may addthatin Junior Forms, corresponding to Lower School Classes, I exact very little home 
work. I have an understanding with these classes that, if they enter into the regular class work with 
the same spirit, earnestness, and vim as they would on a base-ball field or a tennis-court, the home- 
work exacted will be merely nominal. Last year with the Form just below the Junior Teachers and 
Junior Matric. I tried this throughout the year, and secured the best resultsI ever had. In Algebra we 
covered the work to the end of quadratics; in Euclid, BooksI. and II. with easy deductions; and in 
Arithmetic the full course outlined for Junior Teachers; and I think the average of the class for home- 
work for the three subjects combined did net exceed half anhourdaily. Of course,in Junior Teachers’ 
work much more time is necessary,”’ 


2) ‘‘ During the past two years I took Middle School Geometry five spaces per week (35 minutes) for 
the first five months of each year; then Arithmetic in these same five spaces on the time-table for the 
next four months; and in the last month I reviewed both Arithmetic and Geometry. I feel confident 
that the success of the class has been greater by taking these subjects intermittingly than concurrently. 


“Our time-table (1904-1905) was constructed with five spaces (38 minutes) in the forenoon. After 
three months I cancelled all the subjects in the first space on the time-table, and divided the forenoon 
equally amongst the remaining four spaces, and continued this for one week. The following week I 
eancelled all the subjects in the second place on the time-table, and divided the forenoon equally 


- among the remaining four spaces. Then I cancelled the subjects in the third, fourth, and fifth spaces 


in the same way, and began again with thefirst. Thisincreased the morning spaces from 33 minutes 
each to 45, 40, 40, and 40 minutes, at the small cost of giving some subjects a week’s rest. About April Ist 
I resumed the 33 minute spaces, because the work had all been covered, and the shorter spaces 
served as well for review.”’ 


(3) ‘‘Our General School is organized into five Forms, with sub-divisions, the Fourth Form contain - 
ing the candidates for the Junior. For two or three years we have tried the plan of intermitting for a 
time some of the subjects. We take History during the first year, and then drop it until the Fourth Form 
isreached, Drawing is taken every day the first year, and afterwards only advanced work for those 
needing it. Geography is taken in the second year only, and every day. Geometry is begun in the 
second year, after the Geometrical Drawing of the first year. Book-keeping and Commercial Transac- 
tions is taken in the second year only. No formal Literature is taken the first year; Supplementary 
Reading is emphasized. German is begun in the Third Form. We have no Greek. 

‘““We made these arrangements to try to relieve the pressure and consequent dispersions resulting 
from the multiplicity of subjects in each year, and we would not voluntarily go back to the usual 
arrangement of all the subjects all the years. Two hundred lessons in a subject in one year is much 
better than the same number of lessons spread over two or three years. 

‘*T should like to carry our plan of intensive study with intermissions further still, and I hope to 
be able to overcome the difficulties in the way. 

‘With us, Continuation Pupils coming in without proper preparation must go back to their proper 
level in the unprepared subjects.’’ 
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History is largely a memory subject, at first. The essential facts, 
_ therefore, should be acquired when the memory is plastic. Even in the 
Lower School, however, it will serve a good purpose to vary the stress, 
and even to intermit the subject. But History lends itself better to the 
latter mode of treatment in the later years when the pupil is able to 
appreciate the logical sequence of events and to work with greater 
independence. In.the Upper School, indeed, the teacher’s guidance is 
needed more than direct teaching ; for, there is hardly any other sub- 
ject in which, at this stage, the pupil can do more for himself (See pp. 
66, 69 and 71). The distinguishing feature of the High School course 
in Geography should be the prominence given to its Physical side. 
Accordingly, the work for the first year should consist of an elementary 
course in the Commercial and Astronomical subjects, without burden- 
some details, and a mere introduction to the more difficult subject of 
Physical Geography. If taken throughout the whole year, this course 
should not consume more than a couple of periods a week, and should 
stress the Commercial and Astronomical parts more than the Physical. 
The second year’s work, however, should be a stressed one in Physical 
Geography, introducing the present authorized High School text-book 
and reserving the more difficult portions to be taken up with the review 
after March in the Middle School. (See pp. 67, 81 and 82.) | 

As to Mathematics: Reference to pp. 66, 79 and 80 will show that 
the prescribed development of the course in Arithmetic is different from 
that in vogue under the old regulations. The change has been made, 
not only to meet the necessities of pupils in the general course, but to 
improve the department of Mathematics itself by securing due economy 
of effort. All classes of pupils now take together the Lower School 

Arithmetic, in which “the processes and problems in the commercial 
work are such as find direct application in ordinary business life, in 
which accuracy, rapidity, and neatness of work are aimed at, and in 
which proofs of the more difficult formule in Mensuration are not 
required.” (See p. 66.) The serious difficulties of the subject need not 
be taken up with the fupil in the general course at any stage. Provi- 
sion is made for their consideration in the special teacher’s course in the 
Middle School. The great defect of the teaching in both English 
Grammar and Arithmetic has, in many cases, been the unreasonable 
difficulties of the work of the earlier years—difficulties which can be 
overcome with far less effort at a later stage. Moreover, it must be 
borne in mind that our programme consists of courses of study, not of a 
collection of isolated subjects ; and that the power a pupil gains in the 
study of each is available throughout, especially in the study of those 
that are correlated with it. From the conditions, Arithmetic should be 
stressed for the greater part of the first year, Aloebra being then taken 
for about a couple of periods a week and being thereafter the subject 
that is stressed. If, indeed, the Middle School course is a two years’ 
one, as it is in some schools, both the Arithmetic and the English Gram- 
mar of the special course may be intermitted for the whole or the 
greater part of the first of these years. Hitherto, under the old pro- 
gramme, Geometry has often been omitted until the second year or taken 
up after Christmas or Easter of the first. Owing to its character, the 
Practical Geometry might be taken up hereafter towards the end of the 
first year (See “Art Course” further on), and the rest of the course 
should certainly not be stressed until the Middle School. 


Once 


The languages involve so much memory work of an unfamiliar | 
character that they must be stressed throughout, although, naturally, 
there will be varying stress and even intermittence in the components of 
the course in a particular language. As we are now situated, only 
Latin should be taken up at first, a short lesson a day being provided, if 
at all practicable. Oral work in French for a couple of periods a week 
should be provided as soon as the pupil has mastered the initial difficul- 
ties of Latin, the subject being stressed the second year and thereafter. 
At present, in the smaller schools, French is often not taken up until the 
second year, but it is then stressed from the first. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, German and Greek will begin the second year, being also stressed 
from the first, although, of course, the size of the class may justify a 
reduction in the normal number of class-periods. Time is an essential 
element of language culture, and, very generally, too little time is 
spent on the languages. But, until the character of the University 
examination scheme changes, improvement can hardly be expected. 

Further on, the Elementary Science and the Art and the Commer- 
cial courses are dealt with at greater length. It should be noted here, 
however, that the principles of intermittence and varying stress have 
been observed as far as practicable in the construction of the cour-e in 
Elementary Science. Their application in the case of the other Science 
subjects is of at least as much importance as in the case of any of 
the subjects already dealt with. 

The minimum time for Reading and for Physical Culture is pre- 
scribed. These, be it noted, are non-examination subjects. Before the 
regulation was made, little or no attention was given them, and occasion- 
ally still the minimum is reluctantly provided even where the conditions. 
demand a greater apportionment of time. The Regulation in regard to. 
Reading, in particular, seems, it is true, to bear hard upon those schools,. 
the lower forms of which are both numerous and congested. The proper 
remedy, however, is an obvious one. Moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that Reading, to some extent, and Physical Culture, to a large 
extent, are motor exercises, and require special attention in the earlier 
years. Elementary Science also belongs to the category of examination. 

_ subjects, and has, accordingly, a minimum prescribed. In the case of 
Art and of Book-keeping, also non-examination subjects, the work done: 
is submitted for inspection. 

In some schools the following provisions are made; they have a. 
direct bearing on the question of organization and deserve to be 
generally adopted : 

(1) Each July or August a prospectus of theschool is issued, con- 
taining full information for parents and the general public as to the 
constitution of the staff, the subjects of the courses, the text-books 
therefor, and the examination requirements, with the general and local 
regulations in which the locality is interested. Not only does this save: 
correspondence but it educates the public in some matters with which, 
to the disadvantage of the High School, many are now but poorly 
acquainted. When the Board is unwise enough to object to the expense, 
the local papers are usually found ready to lend the school the use of 

~their columns. 

(2) A circular letter of questions to parents is given each pupil 
when he enters the school. The answers contain all the information 
needed for the school register, with details as to the course of study 
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selected anda statement of any special considerations that should affect’ 
the treatment of the pupil. If, as often happens, the parent has as yet 
no settled intentions, the answers show, in particular, how long the pupil 
is likely to remain at school, and transfer to the Principal the right to: 
determine his course in the meantime. After the first year the problem 
can usually be solved. 


(3) Teachers’ meetings should be held regularly. On this subject 
it is unnecessary to enlarge. At such meetings the Principal correlates 
as far as possible, the work of the different departments; and, in 
particular, he takes measures to prevent over-pressure of work—an 
evil which is, unfortunately, too general and for which the staff, not the 
system, is responsible. From time to time, the Principal also ascertains 
directly for himself the condition of the subjects in the different forms. 
One of his most important duties is to hold the balance amongst the 
different departments and to restrain the inconsiderate zeal of some of 
his assistants. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


For many years, provision has been made for Supplementary Read- 
ing in English Literature, to extend the course in the prescribed texts, 
which is too narrow for culture and which, moreover, is often injured 
by examination considerations. The new regulations recognize two kinds 
of work in English Literature—the class work and the supplementary. 
work. At present, no special texts are prescribed for the Lower School, 
except, of course, in the few schools which take up the work for District 
certificates. In the Lower Schools, accordingly, the class-work is to be 
selected by the Principal; in the Middle and Upper Schools, it is practi- 
cally prescribed by the examinations; and the supplementary work 
throughout the schools is at the discretion of the Principal. If the 
selections have been properly made, the class literature will be of a 
more difficult character than the supplementary literature; for, as a 
whole, the former is to be studied under the immediate care of the 
teacher. The supplementary literature, on the other hand, should, also 
as a whole, be read at home or as seat-work, and should, accordingly, 
be so graded in the different forms as to maintain the pupil’s interest 
throughout bis course. 


Attention should be paid to the important notes to the definition 
and the development of the subject of English Literature on pp. 66, 69, 
70, end 71 of the new regulations. Two points in note 2, p. 66, in regard, 
to the Lower School course are especially impoctant : 

(1) ‘In each of the Forms, three or four books (both prose and poetry) should 
be read each year as Class-work.’ Part of such books should be read at home or 
during study periods, and reviewed in class with special reference to the more difficult 
passages.’’ 

Under this clause, the course might consist, for example, of Ivanhoe 
and The Lady of the Lake (or Evangeline), followed, if practicable, by 
The Merchant of Venice; and in the second year, of Silas Marner, and 
a couple of the Jdylls, followed, also if practicable, by Julius Cesar. 


To some, such a course may appear to be too extensive. It has not, 
however, proved to be so when arational plan has been followed. We 
should be satisfied if the pupil.understands the meaning of what he reads, 
With a sympathetic and cultured teacher, the author may be trusted to do 
the rest. In the first year, the course would naturally begin with the 
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prose. It should be taken up wholly in the class until the pupil is in a fair 
way to acquiring the habit of reading with the understanding. Then, still 
under the direct guidance of the teacher, part might be read at home or 
as seat-work, the pupil’s difficulties and such others as the teacher 
thinks deserving of attention being carefully considered in the subse- 


quent class-work. ‘There are not more important exercises, it may be’ 


added, in this connection than the systematic oral and written reproduc- 
tion of what has been studied. In dealing with words, sentences and 
passages, the pupil is apt to overlook their bearing upon the context. 
As mental discipline, too, the exercises are of great value. | 


(2) ‘It is further recommended that at the beginning of each school year a short 
list be made out for each Form, under a few heads, of such suitable works as may be 
obtained in the School, Public or other library, and that. each pupil be required to 
ane during the year at least one under each head, in aduition to those taken up in 
class. 


Here we have the provision for Supplementary Reading, the course 
in which might be introduced in the first year, as soon as the pupil has 
become accustomed to High School methods. Speaking generally, the 
Supplementary Reading should be home or seat work, the pupil's 
difficulties being dealt. with systematically in class, as in the case ot Class 
literature. Oral and written compositions might be based occasiunally 
-upon the Supplementary Reading also; but care should be taken not to 

make a task out of a course i object of which is the creation of a 
taste. 

The books for the Class literature in the Middle and Upper Schools 
are purchased by the pupils. ‘They should be purchased by the pupils 
of the Lower School also; excellent editions are to be had at from 10ce. 
to 25¢. each. (See Catalogue of 1902 and the Supplement of 1905). In 
some localities, the possession of the books is of advantage, not only to 
the pupils, but to a wider circle of readers. 


Reference to the new programme will show that Supplementary 
Reading is enjoined in Geography, History, and Science, as well as in 
English Literature. To meet the difficulty of providing a sufficient 
supply of books, the following plan has been followed in a number of 
schools, with most satisfactory results. Before each session, the members 
of the staff, with the catalogues of the Public and other local libraries 
(including, of course, the High School library) before them, select there- 
from a dozen or more suitable books for each Form under each of the 
following heads, the lists indicating where each book is to be found, and 
each pupil being required to read, during the ensuing school year, as least 
one from each list for his Form : 

: I. Prose Fi iction; II. Narrative and Dramatic Poetry; III, Bi- 
ography and History; IV. Travels and Explorations; V. Popular 
Science. 

Modifications of such a plan may, of course, be desirable. As the 
pupil’s taste develops, essays, etc., may be substituted for prose fiction, 
and poetry of a subjective character may be added. Good translations 
of the Ancient and Modern Classics and other works likely to create a 
a taste for the languages and their literatures, should also have a place, 
and it should be the duty of each teacher concerned to see that the 
interests of his department are not neglected. The lists should be 
printed on slips, or inserted in the annual circular of the school, or, at 
least, be kept on the Form bulletin board. And further, when ecom- 
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mending its list to a Form, the teachers should make such a statement in 
regard to the general character of each book as will enable the pupil to 
make an agreeable selection. 

When the Public Library is not free, special arrangements may 
usually be made with its Board to supply the schools ; and, for evident 
reasons, it would be to the interest of the locality to have at least the 
Principal appointed one of the members. Occasionally a public-spirited 
citizen has paid for the Library privileges enjoyed by the High School. 
_ In one or two localities already, as is now customary in the United 
States, the Library Board sends the necessary books in relays to the 
High School, and keeps its necessities in mind when making its purchases. 
From time to time, also, sets of half a dozen or so copies of suitable 
books should be add 1 to the High School library, especially in the larger 
and wealthier localities, and where the supply from the Public Library 
is defective ; for it is always better, if at all practicable, to have the 
books directly under the teacher's control. Under this system of Sup- 
plementary Reading, the provisions of Reg. 43 (2),(g), may readily be 
complied with. The pupil should be allowed to select the four works he 
will read; and if the tone of the school is what it should be, few pre- 
cautions will be necessary to enable the Principal to give the necessary 
certificate to those who are candidates at a departmental examination. 


Two other most important matters, here and there, still need 
attention. Especially in the Lower School, where the memory is plastic 
and the examination pressure is less in evidence, the pupil should be 
systematically required to memorize and to recite appreciatively choice 
selections in prose and poetry. The selections should invariably be 
well worth storing in the treasure-house of the memory ; but no more 
than a fair share of the pupil’s energies should be expended on this part 
of the course. Oral reading has, also, for many years, been a prescribed 
function of the course in English Literature. It is not necessary, 
be it noted, to have all the text read aloud; ‘but it is necessary that 
what is read should be well read. . 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Many of the objections urged against the Elementary Science 
course are due te inappreciation of present educational conditions, and a 
misapprehension of its intended character. The Nature Study of the 
Public Schools, the Elementary Science of the Lower School, and the 
Science of the Middle and Upper Schools are, it must be remembered, 
continuous courses. The Elementary Science course, accordingly, 
assumes, as it now stands, that the Nature Study course has been carried 
out ; and, until it is, the former must be of a lower grade than it should 
be some years hence. It must also be remembered that, even when 
fully developed, the course will still be an elementary one. Some of the 
topics demand but a brief treatment; and the stress upon each of the 
others should be determined, in each school, by the mental disposition of 
the pupils, the material available, and the prevailing industries of the 
district, conjoined with the consideration that the course is a two years’ 
one. 

The notes to “ Elementary Science,” on pp. 67-68 of the Regulations, 
now quoted, in view of their bearing on what follows, give a concise but 
comprehensive outline of the general character of the work to be done: 


¥ 
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- “ The objects of the course are to train pupils in correct observation and deduction, 
to give, in connection with the instruction in Geography, a fair knowledge of the. 
world around them to those who will not remain at school more than a few years,* 
and to lay the foundation for the more detailed study of each subject in the case of. 
those who will continue the work into the higher forms. Thespirit of the Nature Study 
of the Public Schools should be retained, but the teacher should introduce a more. 
systematic treatment of the subject, with such organization of the material as will 
lead to simple classification and generalization. The course should be correlated 
with Geography, Drawing, and Composition. ray 

Under each of the subheads in Appendix B, full details are given of the course, 
which is intended to be at least atwo years’ one. The order of the topics, however 
is merely a suggested one. In Botany and Zoology, the extent and the character of 
the details are left to the principal and the teacher, and should be determined by the 
accessibility of the material and other local conditions. The courses in these subjects 
shall be practical throughout. Less attention should be given to the identification’ 
of plants than has hitherto been usual, and more to morphology, physiology, and 
ecology. When desirable, the agricultural applications of the subject should be 
emphasized. Each pupil should possess a good lens, and be taught how to use it. 
The compound microscope should be used regularly by the teacher for illustration. 
Approved methods of collecting and preserving botanical specimens and of keeping 
live animals suitable for study should be systematically followed. Much of the 
practical work, especially the observations, will necessarily be done out of doors by 
the pupils alone, under the direction of the teacher, or by the pupils conducted by the 
teacher. The courses in Physics and Chemistry shall be as far as possible experimental, 
and the pupils should be encouraged to work at home and to prepare simple apparatus. 

When practicable there should be an Aquarium, and every school should have 
an Arbortum and a Herbarium. A Museum consisting of specimens illustrative of the 
courses should also be established. The pupils should be encouraged to provide 
specimens from the locality. 

Floras and Faunas should be provided in the library ; also other works of reference, 
and the pupils should be encouraged to use them as supplementary reading, never as 
text-books or as substitutes for original work. Drawing and systematic written 
description should be required throughout the course, and the specimens should be 
dated and preserved in note books for comparison and inspection, the work being 
systematically supervised by the teacher. In none of the Science classes shall notes 
be dictated by the teacher. Every pupil should keep a calendar of the dates of the 
unfolding of buds, the flowering of plants, and the first appearance of birds, insects, 
and other animals.”’ 

Culture is the great object of both the High and the Public School 
course. Both method and matter are important; but the method is 
always the more important. In the High School, however, the matter is 
more important and the course itself is less elastic, than in the Nature 
Study of the Public Schools; for the necessities of the future citizen 
and of the Public School teacher must now be borne in mind. The 
Chemistry, be it noted, is an unsysiematized introduction to the subject, 
with a minimum of theory; the Biology, a more comprehensive course, 
is also unsystematized, with, however, provision for an organized view at 
the close; and the Physics, like the Science of the Middle and Upper 
Schools, is fairly systematized. , | , 

For evident reasons, it is intended that, as a general rule, the time 
from September to November and from April till the end of June shall 
be devoted to Biology. The apportionment of time to each of Botany 
and Zoology, should, on the whole, be about the same; but from week to 
week it will depend chiefly upon the material available. No time is 
fixed for Chemistry. Its logical place, however, would be during March, 
and, if necessary, part of February, at the close of the second year’s 
course in Physics, to which, naturally, the winter months would be 
devoted. In schools where many pupils leave at the end of the first 
year, it would be wise to take the Chemistry to suit this condition ; for, 
while the course is an introduction to the Middle School Chemistry, it 
deals with some common subjects of general interest and importance. 


In this case the subject should be reviewed at the end of the second year. 
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It is not intended that the topics of the Elementary Science course 
should be rigidly exclusive of one another, or be taken up in the exact 
order in which they appear on the programme. It often happens that 
facts in regard to more than one topic may be learned from the study 
of the same object. Questions in Physics and Chemistry often come up 
In connection with Biology; and, during the courses in Physics and 
Chemistry, material in Biology is often developed in the laboratory. 
From time to time also, suitable material, available for various purposes, 
is brought in by the pupils or gathered during the excursions. Such 
material should be dealt with at the time; but, when the work is 
reviewed, it is more systematic, and it will be found more convenient, 
to do so by topics. In any case, the broad, general principles are to be 
developed, and the teacher should select and arrange the details accord- 
ingly. To the pupil this course may, for some time, appear to be an 
unorganized one. It should never be so to the teacher. 

_ It should be noted also that the group of subjects, included under 
Elementary Science, is obligatory only upon the pupil in the general 
course, and the candidate for a teacher’s non-professional certificate. 
Many Principals, however, advise all the Entrance Class to take the 
subject for one year at least, as a useful means of culture, and until their 
future course has been settled. 

The following suggestions are the result of inspectorial observations 
during the past year: | 

(1). The ordinary physical and chemical laboratories may be made 
to serve for the four subjects of the Elementary Science course. Where 
at all practicable, however, it would be well to have a room reserved and 
. Specially fitted up for Biology. As has been pointed out aboye, a 
Herbarium and Arboretum, and a Museum are also indispensable, and 
some schools have already made a good beginning. There is no reason, 
either, why an Aquarium anda Terrarium should not be provided, except, 
of course, during the winter months, where the laboratory is not‘suitably 
heated. All this equipment should be the special charge of the Science 
Master ; but the pupils and the public should contribute to it as occasion 
may serve. In a few years, indeed, the school may thus become a 
bureau of information of great value to the district. ‘the school should 
also communicate, from time to time, with the Geological Survey at 
Ottawa, the Agricultural Department at Toronto (and Guelph), the 
Experimental Farm at Ottawa, and the Science Departments of the 
Universities, both to secure their periodical publications and to consult 
them when they can supply needed information. 

(2). As the definition shows, the Elementary Science is observa- 
tional and experimental. From the nature of the course, a class text 
book cannot be used in Biology; and, if the work is properly done, one 
will be unnecessary in Physics and Chemistry also. Books, however, 
should be constantly in use by the pupils for reference and for supple- 
mentary reading. In view of our experience, the method of the class 
work in Physics and Chemistry should present no difficulty if the 
object of the course is kept in view. In Biology, a subject largely new 
in character, the main feature should be the regular class discussions. - 
In addition, and connected therewith, there should be other exercises 
suggested by the ingenuity of the teacher; as, for example, simple 
questions for investigation out of school hours, proposed to the class or to 
individuals ; discussions prompted by the pupils themselves; essays on 
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various topics with illustrative drawings; collections by individual | 
pupils of classes of plants and animals. A few excursions should be 
provided for each Fall and Spring during school hours or on Saturdays. 
To permit of these in school hours, the class periods should be arranged 
so that the Upper School Science classes may be at work in the laboratory 
during the teacher’s absence. For these excursions, it is indispensable . 
that instructions be given the class before leaving the school as to what 
special points they are to attend to, what materials or phenomena they 
are to look for, and what particular locality they are to investigate. 
Without such system, very little demonstration can be made in the woods 
and the fields, and what should be cne of the most valuable features of 
the course will become a wasted opportunity. A written report of his 
work should afterwards be required from each pupil, and the material 
collected and the observations made should be discussed as part of the 
subsequent class exercises. Some science masters place a book upon the 
teacher's desk in each of the class rooms concerned, in which pupils 
record from day to day any observations they may have made. 
Although, no doubt, crude at first, these observations are useful and 
stimulating for class work. Other teachers, again, devote part of 
Monday’s lesson to the discussion of observations made by the pupils 
during the preceding week. The amount of wood-lore which the pupils 
of rural schools possess and are able to collect is often surprising. 

Next to the class discussions, the most valuable part of the work is 
the preparation of accurate notes by the pupils. For this a special 
book, not a mere scribbler, is indispensable.* ‘he first step in the class 
work is to teach the pupil what to record and how to record it: when 
he begins he can neither methodize nor discriminate. Until the class 
are able to put their work down in reasonably good form it should be 
written in rough note books, and after individual criticism by the 
teacher should be copied in the regular note books. After a month or so 
the pupil will probably be competent to omit the intermediate stage in 
the work of recording ; but it will be many months before he can dis- 
pense wholly with the teacher’s guidance in the work of discriminating. 
Unnecessary assistance must, however, be .carefully avoided, and, in 
particular, notes must not be dictated by the teacher. The notes will, 
of course, deal only with the main points; they should be simply an 
intelligible record, whose main object, apart from the training gained in 
making them, is to enable the pupil to review his work. It will some- 
times happen, of course, that the work in connection with a topic cannot 
be systematized and recorded until the observations have been com- 
pleted ; but, as a general rule, the record should be made as promptly as 
possible, whether in the class or at home or at their seats depending 
upon circumstances. 

As a means of expression the value of Drawing can hardly be over- 
estimated. In many respects it is far superior to word description, and 
it should be employed wherever suitable. The Drawing, however, must 
invariably be a rigidly accurate reproduction of the object. 

(3). The first duty of the teacher of Elementary Science (and of 
Physical Geography) is to make himself well acquainted with his 
environment—with the resources, the physical character, and the economic 

* At date of writing The Charles Chapman Co., London, Ont., and The Copp, Clark Co., Toronto 


have supplied such note books. The former supply also loose leaf scribblers, which are intended to 
save the teacher trouble in handling the first draft. 
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requirements of the surrounding district. It is not putting the case too 
strongly to say that, for the Biology in particular, the teacher’s environ- 

ment is his best text book. The better his scholarship, the better will 
_ be his teaching; but, if he relies upon mere book knowledge, he will 
signally fail to accomplish the object of the course. He should be able 
to tell the pupils where they can get material and to direct and correct 
their observations, although not with them on the spot. 

(4) Before beginning his work, knowing the conditions and the 
number of lessons at his disposal, the teacher should make a tentative 
anportionment of so many lessons to each topic, subject, in Biology in 
particular, to necessary readjustment as his work proceeds. He should 
himself keep a note-book in which to record, from day to day, t..e work 
he has taken up in class. In Biology, of course, the material will vary 
in different localities, and, from year tu year in the same locality ; but 
there will be on the whole a general consistency of development. With 
such a note-book, the teacher can methodize his work as well ag 
economize his time. As has already been pointed out, the order of the 
topics is at the discretion of the teacher. It would be well, though, for 
the inexperienced to follow in a measure the order of the syllabus until 
they are able to strike out for themselves. : 

Another matter of prime importance: Throughout the whole course 
the teacher must supervise the work in the pupils’ note books. Without 
such supervision, note taking by juniors is practically worthless. This 
means slow progress at first, but it is work that will pay in the end. 

(5) In Elementary Science, as in the other subjects of the High 
School course, regular oral and written examinations should be held on 
the preceding work, to test not only the pupil’s knowledge of facts but 
his power to reason. The promotion examination at the end of the 
Lower School course should include this department, and the Principal’s 
certificate for Part I. should take into account the Science Master’s 
report of this promotion examination and of the work in the 
note-books as well as the other class exercises. 

(6) In accordance with what has been already said, the text-books 
the teacher needs most for the course in Elementary Science are those 
that will help him to become familiar with his environment. The High 
School Reference list of 1902, with the Supplement just issued, contains 
a full list of modern works in Science, and the descriptive notes thereto 
will help the teacher in making a selection for both the pupil and 
himself. The following will be found suitable as a small library in 
Elementary Biology for his own use: 


For General Biology : Coulter’s Plants; Atkinson’s Elementary Botany ; Spotton’s 
Botany, Part I. ; Jordan, Kellogg and Heath’s Animals ; Colton’s Descriptive Zoology ; 
Thompson’s Study of Animal Life. 

For Agricultural Applications; Percival’s Agricultural Botany; James’s Public 
School Agriculture; Birkett, Stevens and Hill’s Agriculture for Beginners; Roth’s A 
. First Book in Forestry. The first of these text books, probably the best ‘‘ Applied 
Botany ”’ we have, is a comprehensive treatise; the others will suggest work of an 
elementary character. 

For Class-work : Pepoon, Mitchell and Maxwell’s Studies of Plant Life; Walter, 
Whitney and Maxwell’s Studies of Animal Life; Colton’s Practical Zoology; Boyer,s 
Elementary Biology. These text books suggest the general character of class work, 
but the treatment of the subjects is too advanced for the Lower School; no minute 
dissection should be attempted. Besides valuable discussions and useful information 
about plants and animals, the following contain practical suggestions in regard to class 
work, which are nearer our present stage of advancement, in the first year of the 
course at any rate: Silcox and Stevenson’s Modern Nature Study; Lochhead’s Outlines 
of Nature Studies ; Hodge’s Nature Study and Life ; Dearness’s The Nature Study Course. 
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. For. guidance in Practical Work: Muldrew? s Nature. Study Collection ; Colton’s 
Teachers’ Manual; Ganong’s The Teaching Botanist; Eugene Smith’ s The Home 
Aquarium ; Hemenway’ s How to Make School Gardens ; Brown’ s The Taxidermist’s 
Manual. ($1.25, Putnam’s Sons). 

For Identification and Class Geqtion In addition to the preccaae works, the 
_ teacher must possess or have access to Floras and Faunas, a sufficient supply of, which 
should, at any rate, be in the High School library. The ‘followi ing are suggested, but, 
of course, a more comprehensive selection may be made from the Reference Catalogues 
of 1902 and 1905: Doubleday, Page & Co.’s The Nature Library, in 10 vols. ; Spotton’s 
Botany, Part I., (The Flora); Muldrew’s Sylvan Ontario; Keeler’s. ‘Our Native 
Lees’: Comstock’s Manual for the Study of Insects ; Mcllwraith’s Birds of Ontario ; 
Chapman’ s Color Key to North American Birds ; Merriam’s Birds of the Village and 
Field ; Everman’s American Food and Game Fishes.*  - 

Norr.—Ward’s Natural Science establishment, 76-104 College Ave., Rochester, 

U.S., furnishes Colleges and Schools with every kind of Natural History collections 
except Botanical specimens and Insects. No Canadian house of its character has yet 
been established. The Chas. Chapman Co., London, Ont., furnishes Botanical, 
Entomological and miscellaneous supplies for practical work (labels, insect boxes, 
trays, ete, etc. ). . 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


Under the old regulations much energy was uselessly expended 

upon Bookkeeping... Pupils generally were put into Bookkeeping 
because a comprehensive course in it was supposed to be necessary to all 
classes of citizens, and sometimes because they. were not otherwise 
engaged when the subject was being taught those intended for business. 
As a matter of fact, the knowledge of commercial transactions the ordi- 
nary pupil needs may be readily acquired in connection with Commercial 
Arithmetic. A well taught commercial course. affords, it is true, good 
mental discipline; but the pupil who is not intended for business should 
get his discipline from the subjects that are of immediate importance to 
him. That system of organization is best which best utilizes the pupil’s 
energies. Under the new regulations the Bookkeeping Course on p. 68 
is obligatory for teachers’ certificates only, while on pp. 73- 74 a special 
course in commercial work is provided for those who wish it. 
The minimum amount prescribed for Part I of the non- professional 
Junior and District Teachers’ certificates is given in the note to the 
course on p.68. As the note also points out, the sets prescribed are to 
be the jirst work done in these sets, not copies of preliminary drafts. 
This means, be it carefully noted, that, before the pupil begins the three 
prescribed sets, he shall have had ample preliminary training, In 
accordance with the scheme of organization already advocated, the 
course in Bookkeeping should be an intensive one of about six months, 
from, say, January to the end of June of the first year. When, however, 
as is sometimes the case, there is no outside pressure for commercial 
work in the first year, the course might with advantage be postponed to 
the second. Then, owing to previous training and “oreater maturity, 
the pupil can accomplish the work with less difficulty and in a 
shorter time. Moreover, with this organization, no special provision | 
will be needed for those who enter at the second year without having 
completed the work. 

In some of the special courses, heretofore too little attention. has 
been paid to Stenography and too much to Bookkeeping and Business 
Papers on the one hand; while, on the other, the subjects of general 
culture have not been stressed enough. General adaptability is an 


*For details as to character and prices, see the High School Reference Catalogue of 1902, and the 
ere pies of 1905. 
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indispensable adjunct of technical knowledge: The intelligent business 
man, itis well known, prefers to the so-called business graduate. the 
high-school pupil who has been well trained, and who, in particular, is a 
good speller and ready reckoner, and can write a good hand and com- 
pose a good letter, even if his course in Bookkeeping has not been a 
very extensive one. Moreover, the number who, on leaving school, are 
entrusted with the account books of an important business is very small 
indeed. The difference between the commercial courses of the Business 
College and those of the High School should be the emphasis the High 
School places upon a good general education. , In schools where the 
commercial classes are not segregated fromthe others in the first year, 
all might take together at least the subjects that are common [see Reg. 
39 (4) and (6)]. © In this year the subjects of general culture should 
receive special attention, the stress being afterwards transferred to the 
subjects of the commercial course.. Indeed, in the first year, the Book- 
keeping for the Junior Teacher's certificate would be ample even for the 
commercial section. No school at present has a commercial course of 
more than two years. In the note at the foot of p. 74 provision is made 
for one extending over three years. In our cities, at least, it should 
soon be practicable to have such a course. Two: years of High School 
training is too little for the business man of the future. . 


ART COURSE. 


Heretofore, practically no special equipment or accommodations 
have been provided for the department of Art, although, obviously, its 
efficiency depends upon these as much as does the department of Science. 
In the larger schools a commodious and well-lighted room should now 
‘be set apart, furnished with suitable desks and presses, ample black- 
boards, and water supply and at’ least one sink. Here, too, the walls 
should be adorned ‘with good reproductions of the best pictures (See 
‘under “School Decoration” below). The influence of artistic surround- 
‘ings in the Art-room, in particular, cannot be overestimated. When a 
‘separate room is not available, one of the ordinary class-rooms should 
‘tneet the foregoing requirements as far as practicable. In such class- 
rooms care should be taken when water-colot’ work is to be done to have 
water in individual cups or glasses, so provided that ‘no time shall be 
lost either at the end or the beginning of a lesson : an additional ink- 
well in each desk would meet the case conveniently. A set of drawing 
models of wood or painted tin should be purchased for the teacher’s use, 
with vases and casts of various artistic’ objects; and each pupil might 


himself have a set of type models from which to do his drawing. The 


sphere, hemisphere, ovoid and spheroid must, of course, be turned from 
wood, but the rest may be easily made of cardboard or stiff manilla 
paper. On this subject, as, indeed, on many others, the teacher will 


‘tind helpful suggestions in Nos. 1 and 2 of the drawing-books authorized 


for the old course. Blank drawing books should, of course, be used now, 

the teacher himself supplying the exercises. | 
When properly carried out, the old course had some practical value 

besides its educational value as hand and eye training. To these the 


_ new course is designed to add some esthetic culture. We cannot, it 


is evident, secure complete efficiency at first:; this department, in particu- 
lar, is one of slow growth at best; but we may gradually improve the 


‘situation. 
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As to the order of the subjects: Some teachers prefer to take all the _ 


first year in an elementary way, completing the course the second. 
Others, again, prefer to take the elementary course in part the tirst 
year, carrying over the rest to the second year.. The plan to adopt will 
naturally depend upon the time-allowance for the department. From 
its nature, Drawing should, it is evident, be stressed the first year, 
seat-work being provided as far and as soon.as practicable; and less 
class-work and more seat-work should be done the second. In the first 


year the subjects might be taken in the following order: Drawing from - 


“Models” (the term includes all kinds of “objects”); Memory-drawing 
(under the old regulations known as “object-drawing’”); the principles 
of Freehand Perspective, the subject, however, being taken up as needed 
with the Model and Memory Drawing and extended a little thereafter ; 
Inventive Illustrative Drawing ; Ornamental Design, introducing Prac- 
tical Geometry and its application to Design. Orthographie and 
Isometric Projection (merely the elements) might be deferred to the 
second year, except where Manual Training is taken up; and, in such 
schools, the Ornamental Design might be taken in the second year. 
Light and Shade and Color will, of course, be used whenever applicable 
to the subjects of the department of Art. 

For economy, as well as for purely educational reasons, it is most 
important that the principle of correlation, which is a leading feature of 
the new programme, should be observed throughout the Art course. 
The most effective work will, accordingly, be done if the Science-master 
teaches Drawing also; or being himself proficient in the art (as every 
Science-master should be) works in close harmony with the teacher of 
Drawing. This principle applies, it is manifest, with at least equal force, 
to the Practical Geometry of the course in Designing and the Introduc- 
tory Geometry of the new Mathematical course. 

Although color work has been prescribed for the Public Schools 
since last September, it will evidently be some years before even a 
majority can do satisfactory work with this vehicle. In most localities, 
indeed, the Public School work even with pencil has been unsatisfactory. 
It would be well, therefore, to devote as many as may be needed of the 
early lessons to practice with rectangular and circular models in light 
and shade. The pupil may thus be set on the way to acquiring the 
habit of accurate drawing—a habit of the utmost importance and one 
which he is less likely to acquire if he begins with irregular objects. 
He should then be carefully taught the use of brush and color. There- 
after, in the Spring and Fall, he can use his pen, pencil, and brush in 
Botany and Zoology as well as in the ordinary fields of Art. In Winter 
the same plan should be followed with Pnysics and Chemistry. 

The preceding remarks deal, of course, with the Drawing prescribed 
on p. 68 of the Regulations—the course which is obligatory only for a 
teachers’ non-professional certificate and for pupils in the general course, 
but which, on account of its culture value, deserves, for a year at least, 
the same consideration in the organization as has been recommended 
above for the Elementary Science. For some years, the special Draw- 
ing course on p. 80 can be taken in only a few of the larger Collegiate 
Institutes, and in most of such schools only when competent teachers 
ean be procured. The attention of the teacher of Drawing is accordingly 
drawn to the course for Art Specialists. Circular Ne. 2, which defines 
it, contains a list of works of reference, and others will be found in the 
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Reference Catalogue of 1902 and in the Supplement just issued. For 
the convenience of the teacher in the ordinary course, the names of 
the works which will be found most serviceable are given here: 


For Model Drawing : Light and Shade, Oross, $1.00, Ginn & Co., Boston ; Color 
Study, 60c., the same author and publisher. 

| For Memory Drawing, Freehand Perspective, and Inventive Illustrative Drawing : 
Text.books of Ari Education, Prang ; New Drawing Course, Vaughan, in four parts, 2/6 
each, Nelson & Son, London, Eng. 

For Ornamental Design: Color Study, Cross; Design and Making of Patterns, 
Hatton, 5/, Chapman & Hall, London, Eng. ; ‘Science and Art Drawing (complete 
Geometrical course), Spanton, 10/, Macmillan Co.; The Bases of Design and Line and 
form, Walter Crane, 6/ each, Geo. Bell & Sons. 

For Orthographic Projection : Mechanical Drawing, Cross, Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, Rawle, 1/6. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London, 

ng. Science and Art Drawing, Spanton. 

For Isometric Projection : Science and Art Drawing, Spanton. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


No part of the school equipment is more important than the Library, 
There is no field of human enterprise in which the man who uses a 
library has not an advantage over the one who does not, and the gehoo] 
is the place where he should acquire the habit, Besides, the use of the 
High School library is the indispensable concomitant of the independent 
work which the new regulations enjoin. In this connection, two matters 
are of prime importance—the character and the. situation of the refer- 
ence books. Occasionally, some of the books are at present better 
adapted to the use of the adult, and the library is inconveniently situated. 
In the selection of the books the necessities of the junior pupil should 
be borne in mind as well as those of the senior; and the books them- 
selves should always be readily accessible, and need not all be kept 
in the same room. The general reference books might be kept in a 
special room or in the Principal’s room, of which the senior pupils should. 
have the freedom during their study periods. Sometimes, however, the 
reference books most in use are, with advantage, kept on reading stands 
in the main hall, But the special reference library of each department 
would be more serviceable if in the class-room where it is most in 
demand. Manifestly, when a reference book is needed, it should be close 
at hand. Here it is well to emphasize the fact that the Education 
Department has just issued a Supplement to the Keference catalogue of 
1902. No book has found a place in either catalogue the value of which 
has not been attested by competent authorities. Teachers may, therefore, 
make their selection from either with confidence in its reliability. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Since the issue of the list of 1904 some additional High School text- 
books have been authorized. Two in particular deserve special consid- 
eration: Baker's Theoretical Geometry for Schools and The Principles 
and Practice of Reading. The former has been prepared for the use of 
the forms that will go up for the University Matriculation and the 
Teachers’ non-professional examinations of 1907 ; for the new courses in 
Geometry come into full operation in both the Middle and the Upper 
Schools after the examinations of 1906. Many of the selections in The 
Principles and Practice of Reading are suitable for the Literature 
class and may be so used also; but the book has been prepared especially 
for the classes in Oral Reading, and experience has shown that the 
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Reading lesson loses much of its freshness if the selections have already 
been used for another purpose. Oral Reading is subsidiary to Literature 
teaching, and the meaning of the passage is the first and an indispensable 
step in the Reading lesson ; but the main object of the Literature lesson 
is the cultivation of taste, while that of the Reading lesson is the effect- 
ive rendering of the author’s meaning. These objects are best secured 
in the earlier stages, at any rate, when the main object in each case is 
kept steadily in view. We should have correlation without confusion. _ 
The plan of The Principles and Practice of Reading is an excellent ~ 
one, and, if properly used, the book will do much to lighten the teacher’s- 
labour and make his work more effective. 

In par. 2, of the authorized text-book list, the following i is empha- 
sized : 

‘“ Books authorized for use in the Public Schools may be used in the Lower School, 

and it is recommended that, so far as the Principal may deem it advisable, these books 
be used for the first year instead of the corresponding High School books.” 
. The recommendation applies to the Public School text- books in 
Arithmetic, English Grammar, History, and Geography. These books 
are seldom if ever completed in the Public Schools, and, for economic 
reasons, should be used the first year in the High Schools. With such 
additions as the competent teacher will supply, they contain ample 
material for the period. A change in text-books should be made only 
after due deliberation and only with a new class ; and the responsibility 
for advising the School board on the subject devolves on the Principal 
and not on his assistants, although, of course, the judicious Principal will 
seek their advice when their interests are affected. Reasonable notice 
should also be given by the Principal to the local bookseller, of any 
changes to be made in the text-books used in the High School. It has 
sometimes happened that desirable changes have been delayed in order 
to enable him to get rid of stock he has on hand. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, he has been treated with scant consideration. 


TEMPORARY CERTIFICATES. 
Reg. 37 (2) reads as follows: 


“Tf, after due advertisement, a High School Board is unable to obtain a legally 
qualified assistant, a temporary certificate may be granted by the Minister of Educa- 
tion for the current half year to a suitable person on application to the. Board.’” 

When the occasion arises, it will be proper for the Principal to point 
out to his Board that the application of a legally qualified teacher whose 
non-professional certificate includes the work to be done, is entitled to 
acceptance, no matter what may be its grade; and that a temporary 
certificate must be secured under the regulation, before the person 
without the legal qualification can be appointed. If a board desires a 
higher qualification than that available under its first advertlsement, it 
is open to it to advertise again, offering a larger salary. On its failure, 
after reasonable efforts, to secure the kind of teacher it wants, a printed 
form will be sent on application to the Deputy Minister, to be filled in 
with such a statement as will enable the Minister to dispose of the case 
with due regard to both the local and the general interests. Reg. 35 (4) 
provides the Department with the means of enforcing its decisions. The 
scarcity of teachers which, it is alleged, has become acute in some 
departments, makes Reg. 37 (2) of more importance now than heretofore. 
The existing stringency, however, is not wholly: attributable to this 
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scarcity. The salary question, it is well known, is the important element 
in the situation. Competent teachers will remain in their positions and 
competent teachers will return to the ranks if adequate inducements are 
offered them. 


SCHOOL DECORATION, 


In grading the accommodation special importance is now attached 
to School Decoration (See Reg, 149, (5) and (7). Not only should suit- 
able color schemes be adopted for calsomining or papering the halls and 
class-rooms, but the walls (including, of course, those of the Assembly 
room) should be decorated with good pictures; and casts, vases, and other 
ornaments should be provided. After 1905, Grade I. will, accordingly, 
not be given the halls or the class-rooms which are bare of ornament or 
unsuitably colored. In the present condition of most of the schools of 
the Province, it would be unreasonable to expect paintings (and the 
chromolithograph is seldom good); but good photographs (especially car- _ 
bons), etchings and engravings may be bought at moderate prices, and, 
in the matter of casts and vases, the form is of more importance than the 
material. Quality is more to be desired than quantity; all the Educa- 
tion Department expects is that each school shall, from year to year, 
make a reasonable effort to comply with the requirements. Very gener- 
ally, as is well known, we have good substantial school. buildings, and 
grounds that are by no means discreditable We should now make an 
organized effort to improve the interiors. To this end the Literary 
Society and the Graduating Class may be expected to contribute, not to 
speak of public-spirited citizens. In the words of U.S. Commissioner 
Harris, our pupils should have “not merely the piety of the heart, but 
the piety of the intellect that beholds truth, the piety of the will that 
does good deeds wisely, the piety of the senses that sees the beautiful 
and realizes it in works of Art.” 

On p. 63, Section XIV. of the High School Reference Catalogue of 
1902, will be found suggestions on the subject of School Decoration. 
No more useful book has been published on the subject than Burrage & 
Bailey’s School Sanitation and Decoration ($1,50.D C. Heath & Co., 
Boston). Every school library should have a copy and every School 
Board and Principal should consult it. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAMME OF STUDIES. 
General. / 


MANNERS AND Morats.—Throughout the whole Public School course 
the teacher should incidentally, from current incidents, from lessons in 
literature, history, etc., occasionally by anecdotes and didactic talks, and 
by his own example as well as by precept, seek to give instruction in 
moral principles and practices and in good manners. 

The following outline is suggested :— 

Duties to oneself: Purity, health, nobility, self-control, Melereiades 
generosity, truthfulness, good taste in dress, cultivation of will power, 
economy, moral value bf work, etc. 

Duties in school to teachers and to fellow pupils: Obedience, punc- 
tuality, neatness, order, etc. 

Duties in the home: Respect for parents, consideration for brothers 
and sisters, the weak, the aged, etc. 

Duties to the (eee animals: Kindness, etc. 

Duties to the people generally: Honesty, courtesy, charity, tolera- 

tion, justice, etc. 
| Duties to our country: Patriotism, courage, honour, obedience to 
law, etc. 

Manners: Proper conduct at home, at school, on the street, and 
in public places, at social gatherings, etc. 

READING AND LITERATURE.—In both Reading and Literature through- 
out the course, the objects are intelligent and intelligible natural reading 
and the creation of a taste for the best kinds of books. But, in the Read- 
ing class, the main object is the former; and in the Literature class, the 
latter. Silent reading should receive attention as well as oral reading, 
the results of both being tested by questions or by oral or written re- 
production. In Literature, the books should be chiefly narrative and 
descriptive, being obtained from the School or Public Library or pro- 
vided by the Board or the pupils themselves, as may be determined by 
the Board’ Even when a supply of suitable books is obtainable, the 
teacher, in the lower classes in particular, should read to the pupils or 
give them in his own words much of the best literature. From the first 
also the pupils should be required to memorize and recite choice selec- 
tions, not merely to cultivate the verbal memory but to learn to appreci- 
ate beauty of thought and expression and to store the mind with literature 
that will enrich their lives. 

ComposiTion.—Throughout the courses, oral and written composi- 
tion should be correlated with all the other subjects. In the lower forms, 
the material of the Nature Study, in particular, should afford a basis for 
oral language lessons. The stories or myths told or read to the pupils 
should be reproduced by them orally. Pictures may also be used to 
stimulate their imagination and to train them, by conversation, in easy 
and correct oral expression of thought and feeling. The written language 
lessons involve all implied in the oral work, with the addition of training 
in the mechanism of written expression. 

Writinc.—Until the proper formation of letters and figures is tho- 
roughly learned, instruction in writing should be correlated with that in 
Reading and Arithmetic, and thereafter the character of all the written 
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exercises should receive close attention, with due emphasis upon the 
attitude of the body and the position of the pen and paper. 

ArT.—As means of expression, the Art subjects should be connected 
closely with nature work, constructive: work, history, and literature. 
Many pictures should be used in the lower classes, and each subject 
should be illustrated with the child’s free expression. As in writing, 
special attention should be given to the attitude of the body and the 
position of the paper and the pencil, etc. 

~ Constructive Work.—The object of constructive work is mental 
development and physical control. The making of things should be sub- 
sidiary to the thought processes involved, and the exercises should sus- 
tain the child’s interest, and take advantage of his natural desire to con- 
struct. Constructive work should make the ability to do a part of the 
knowing, and should incorporate knowledge into habit and theory with 
practice. The amount of work accomplished is unimportant in cOmpari- 
son with the mastery of correct methods and the formation of good 
habits. Every opportunity should be given the pupils to modify given 
type models or to design new ones, and in the lower grades to rearrange 
given units or create new combinations. All of the work should have in 
it the elements of beauty in construction, in proportion, and in decora- 
tion. Though we may not be able to add to the quantity or the variety 
of the material, we can modify its form and we can arrange it in new 
combinations. The making of new forms and combinations, the giving 
be of definite expression to ideas and mental images, the rendering of the 
inner outer, is the great Froebelian doctrine of creativeness. 


ah Nature Stupy.—From the character of the subject the course must 
be more or less elastic, and the topics detailed in the programme ‘are 
intended to be suggestive rather than prescriptive. It may be that, 
owing to local conditions, topics not named are among'st the best that 
can be used, but all substitutions and changes shall be made a subject 
of consultation with the Inspector. The treatment of the subject must 
always be suited to the age and experience of the pupils, and to the 
seasons of the year, accessibility of materials, etc. Notes shall not be 
dictated by the teacher. Mere information, whether from book, written 
note, of even the teacher, is not Nature Study. The acquisition of know- 
ledge must be made secondary to awakening and maintaining the pupil’s 
interest in nature and to training him to habits of observation and 
investigation. Books for reference and supplementary reading should, 
however, be provided in the school library. Some valuable publications 
on the subject of Nature Study, for the teacher’s use, may be obtained 
free on application to the Department of Agriculture, Toronto. 
PHysicaL CULTURE.—A systematic and well-developed course of 
physical exercises, both free and with apparatus, should be taken up in 
each of the sub-divisions. While dependent to some extent upon the 
accommodations and the equipment, the exercises should always be suit- 
able in character and frequency to the age and physical condition of indi- 
vidual pupils. The main object of the course is the symmetrical develop- 
ment of the body, securing at the same time strength and grace, with 


¥ correct and prompt obedience to the will. The unconstrained but suitable 
position of the pupils in walking and in their seats and on the floor should 

- also receive due attention. Prevailing defects should be studied and 

-—s@xercises given to correct them. School games and sports should be 
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systematically encouraged. Free play under the direction of the oi 3 


is indispensable, especially in the lower forms. 

Music.—Singing should be taken up in all the forms. The fact that 
it is one means of self-expression should be kept in view, and the songs 
first learned should be those that the pupil can readily appropriate to 
himself. In the first form, accordingly, the methods and materials of the 
Kindergarten should be continued. The course should begin with rote- 
songs, easy notation being introduced towards the close of Form II. and 
continued throughout according to the age of the pupil and the com- 
petency of the teacher. Form III., however, represents the transitional 
- period from the emotional and naturel uses of music to its more formal 
presentation. This. stage brings a definite change from ear to eye, from 
- rote to sight-singing, to the recognition in their printed forms of impres- 
sions of pitch and rythm acquired in the earlier stages. 


Norr.—After consultation with the Inspector, suitable books in the differ- 
ent departments of school work should be selected for the library from the 
Catalogue of Books Recommended for Public School Libraries. 


Form I. 


Reapinc.—Intelligent and intelligible natural reading. First Read- 
ars, Parts I. and II. Phonic Readers. Supplementary reading books 
ae selections of corresponding grade. Analysis and synthesis of words 
by sound and by letter. Exercises in breathing, articulation, and vocali- 
zation, 0.) 9 

SPELLING.—Transcription; dictation and oral spelling of phonic 
words; dictation of selected sentences. Careful attention to spelling in 
all written work. 


LITERATURE.—Myths, fairy stories and fables; stories and poems 
illustrating nature study lessons, and appropriate to the time of the year 
and to the various school holidays; learning and reciting of literary 
gems. 


stories told or read; description of actions, events, etc., within the pupil’s 
experience or knowledge; transcription from readers with attention to 
capitals, spelling, and punctuation; correction of common errors in con- 
versation. 


History.—Stories of primitive people: Abraham and Isaac, Jacob 
and his sons, the bondage in Egypt; the ancient Britons; the North 
American Indians and Eskimos, their mode of life, their occupations 
and customs; special reference to the Indian tribes inhabiting the school 
localities. Sibries relating to our public school holidays. 


GEOGRAPHY.—Observation of particular forms of land and eee 
hills, valleys, ravines, streams, ponds, etc., in the neighborhood of the 
school; location of objects observed ; peneral notion of position and direc- 
tion ; activities of home and ry Die farm, the shops, the factories, 
Eiptes brought to market, food, milk, water supply, shelter, and clothing, 
rail and other roads, water-ways; systematic trips to plaees of geo- 
graphical interest near the school; observation of the progress of the sun 
from sunrise to sunset; observation of position and appearance of. the 


ComposiTion.—Oral and written statements in connection with form 
and colour study, nature study, etc.; oral and written reproduction of 
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moon, the “‘Great Bear;’’ clouds, appearance, motions; rain,*snow, hail, 
etc. ; stories of child-life in other lands with illustrations. 


_ Norr.—In its early stages geography should be but a phase of the observa- 
tiona] work in Nature Study. 


ARITHMETIC.—Numerical relations based upon grouping and separat- 
ing objects and quantities; measuring in connection with objective work; 
common units of measurement within the child’s experience, as inch, foot, 
‘yard, square inch, pint, quart, gallon, peck, cent, dollar, ounce, pound, 
day, week, month, year, to be learned in practice; addition and subtrac- 
tion of small numbers; systematic numbering to 1,000’s. Accuracy, 
rapidity and neatness of the work should be kept in view. 

reset 


; Norrt.—The need to use numbers will-frequently arise in the nature work 
and other exercises in the class-room. The required numerical relations should 
then be made definite. In this way, with or without figures, many of the 
analyses and syntheses of the numbers as far as ten will be learned practically. 
At each stage arithmetical problems should be made to grow out of and be con- 
nected with the child’s experience. 


WritInc.—Special attention to the proper position at the desk, of 
body and of pen and paper; words and letters as taught in the reading 
lessons, and figures and numbers as taught in the arithmetic lessons, 
on paper at the desk under the direct supervision of the teacher; light- 
ness of stroke and freedom of movement, with easy movement exercises 
from the first, similar to the letter and figure forms, at the desk and at 
the blackboard. 

ArT.—Freehand expression with pencil, pen, crayon, and water- 
colour. 

Six standard colours. 

Blackboard and pencil drawing (free movement).—Simple natural 
objects and other objects in which children are interested, as toys, dolls, 
etc. 

Water colours or coloured crayons.—Simple grasses, leaves, sprays, 
flowers, fruits, birds, pet animals, etc., studied in nature work. 

Colour, pencil, or ink illustrations of stories; study of pictures. 

Constructive Worx.—Paper cutting and folding in elementary 
geometric patterns, colouring and grouping of these as bases of design; 
this work to be connected with drawing and modelling in clay. 

Making of objects, as picture frame, window, envelope, etc. 

Basket and raffia work. 

Cray MopELiinc.—Natural objects, as orange, apple, onion, tomato, 
potato, egg’, simple leaf. | 

Common objects, as box, bird’s house, small loaf of bread, cup 
(without handle) and saucer, flower pot and saucer, basket, tea set and 
tray. 


Norr.—In the above, all modelling should be done from the actual object, 
as Many being provided as will enable each child to make a thorough examination. . 


/ 


Free modelling. 


ae Note 1.—Under this head the children should make what they wish and 
should be encouraged to invent forms and patterns for themselves. 

Hs Notr 2.—Clay modelling should be so treated as to become an aid to con- 
ception of form. It should also be correlated with Nature Study. 
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Puysi0LoGy aNp Hycrene.—General observations of the body. 
Simple lessons on the hair, teeth, skin and nails, and on the care of the 
organs of the senses. Very simple lessons on eating, drinking, breath- 
ing, sleeping, and cleanliness, for the purpose of forming good habits. 


Notr.—Physiology and Hygiene should, as far as possible, be made a phase ; 
of the observational work in Nature Study. 


NATURE Stupy.—Animal life: General appearance and habits of pet 
animals, their care and food; domestic animals on the farm, their care, — 
habits and uses; birds, their nesting, song, food, migrations in the 
autumn; metamorphosis of a few conspicuous butterflies or moths. 

Plant life: Work in school garden or in window-boxes; study of a 
plant, as a geranium or pansy, from slip or seed to flower; caring for 
plants in pots; buds, their preparation for winter, their development ; 
autumn leaves, collections, forms, tints; economic fruits, collection, 
forms how stored for winter, fruit as seed holders, dissemination of seeds ; 
roots and stems, uses, comparison of fleshy forms, how stored for winter. 

Life on the Farm: Harvesting, primitive and modern methods com- 
pared; preparation for winter; the barn and its uses; activities of the 
farm during winter; winter sports and social life on the farm; the varied 
operations of spring time; spring time as awakening to new life; effects 
of sun and moisture on the soil. 


Form II. 


Reapinc.—Intelligent and . intelligible natural reading. Second 
Reader. Supplementary reading. Phonic drill. Use of the dictionary 
begun. Exercises in breathing, articulation, and vocalization. 

SPELLING.—Oral spelling, easy words in common use, careful atten- 
tion to spelling in all written exercises; dictation of assigned passages 
in Readers; difficult words and phrases taught from the blackboard. 

LITERATURE.— Literature suited to the interest and capacity of pupils; 
learning and reciting of. literary gems. : 

ComposiTion.—Application of the terms, sentence and paragraph 
in connection with reading lessons and written exercises. Oral and. 
written compositions on topics connected with nature work, geography, 
history, etc.; reproduction of stories told or read; narration of spersonal: 
experiences; description of familiar places, objects, or pictures; simple 
letter writing; attention to the correctness of English in conversation 
and in all oral and written exercises; proper use of common punctuation 
marks, capitals, abbreviations, simple uses of the apostrophe. 

History.—Classical myths and stories: Bible stories; stories con- 
nected with pioneer life, especially in the district in which the school is 
located; biographical sketches of early discoverers and early explorers. 


Notr.—For Bible stories, the following are suggested: Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, Saul, David, Solomon; and for the other biographies: the Cabots, 
Cartier. Champlain, Brebeuf, Lalemant, La Salle, Frontenac, Fraser, Thomp- 
son, Henry. Iberville; Cook, Vancouver, Mackenzie, Selkirk; the Norseman, 
Columbus, Magellan, Cortes, De Soto, Gilbert, Raleigh. 


GEOGRAPHY.—Continued observation of local land and water forms. 
Observation of highest points in the neighborhood, the chief slopes, hills, 
valleys, divides, etc., Special study of a brook, creek, or river, to see 
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origin, direction, size, work or draining, eroding, carrying, plant and 
animal life along banks, etc. Representation by drawing and modelling 
of typical surface features actually observed by pupil. The earth as a 
whole: Form, size, rotation, cause of day and night; sources of heat 
and light. Introduction to globe and map of the world. Surface: Con- 
tinents, islands, oceans. Local commerce: Articles of exchange, collect- 
ing and distributing centres, water suply and sources of food in urban 
centres, means of transportation, routes. Observation of weather: 
Winds, direction, force; clouds; rainfall; frost; changes of season; 
characteristic features of each season; systematic weather records; gen- 
eral notions of climate; record of moon’s phases, with drawings of their 
appearance. People of the locality, nationalities, appearance, original 
homes, ete. ; child life in other lands. Location of any places of historical 
interest in the neighborhood. 


ARITHMETIC.—The grouping and separating of numbers continued ; 
mental arithmetic; addition, subtraction, multiplication, division. Rela- 
tion of wholes to parts and parts to wholes; measurements continued; 
use of arithmetical signs and fractional forms in expressing simple rela- 
tions, notation and numeration to 1,000,000’s; Roman notation to one 
hundred. Accuracy, rapidity, and neatness of work should be kept in 
view. : 

WritTING.—Correct position and penholding. Movement exercises. 
Small letters and capitals. Spacing and joining. Copybooks, or graded 
exercises prepared by the teacher. 

ART.—Study of colour continued. Colour and freehand expression. 

_ Free drawing of plants and other common objects; pencil sketches 
of common objects. 

Water colours: Fall flowers and leaves with brilliant autumn tints; 
butterflies and other insects; live or mounted birds; fish, etc. 

Memory, imaginative, and illustrative drawing. 

“Study of pictures. 

CONSTRUCTIVE WorK.—Work of Form I. continued. Paper cutting 
for simple patterns and designs. Ruling in geometric forms and colouring 
these. Simple cardboard and paper construction, as wall-box, chair, tray, 
etc. Ornamentation of constructed objects by colouring and drawing. 
Modification of models; original work. Basket and raffia work. 

Cray Moperrinc.—Natural forms: Apple, beet, banana, leaf, apple 
and twig, etc. 

Common objects : Cup with handle and saucer, flower pot, bat, piece 
of coal, ete. ; 

Free modelling.. 

NEEDLEWORK.—Simple_ stitches; sewing on buttons and_ hooks; 
simple mending. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND Hycrenr.—Course in Form I. continued. Simple 
lessons on digestion, exercise, cleanliness, and ventilation. Lessons on 
the organs of the body, that can be taught by the Nature Study Method. 
General effects of tea, coffee, alcohol, and tobacco. 

NatTuRE Stupy.—Course of Form I. continued. Animal life: Life 
history and habits of domestic animals and of familiar wild animals, as 
the squirrel, chipmunk, robin, crow; earth-worm, habits, structure, uses; 
toad, habits, structure, uses; observation of live insects and their activi- 

ties, comparison of young and adult stages. | 


8 
Plant life: Co-operative and individual work in school garden; culti- 
vation of plants in pots with observation of the development of leaves 
and flowers; parts of leaves and flowers; change of flower to fruit and 


of fruit to seed; functions of the parts of flowers; the forms and uses of 


trees; activities connected with forestry and lumbering, with study of 
pioneer life and present conditions on the prairie. 
Observation of farm, garden, and household operations. 


Form ITI. 


READING.—Intelligent and intelligible natural reading; Third Reader. 
Supplementary reading. Use of the dictionary taught and aie ta 
Exercises in breathing, articulation, and vocalization. 

SPELLING.—Careful attention to spelling in all written exercises, par- 
ticularly in composition. Words in common use. Dictation of passages 
selected {rom readers, the spelling book, and other books. 

LirEraTuRE.—Books suited to the capacity of the pupils; learning 
and reciting of suitable selections in both prose and poetry. 

ComposiTIon.—Course for’ Form II. continued. Narrative, descrip- 
tive, and epistolary composition of several paragraphs. Punctuation. 
Business forms, such as bills, receipts, orders, due bills. Attention to 
correctness of English in conversation and in all school exercises. Lan- 
guage lessons on the following topics: The simple sentence; subject and 
predicate; the assertive, interrogative, imperative, and exclamatory forms 
of sentences; gender, case, and number forms; direct and indirect narra- 
tion. 

History.—The course of Form II. continued. Biographical sketches 
of persons famous in history. Short connected stories-of the early history 
of Canada till the capture of Quebec (1759). Short stories of the early 
history of Britain till the Norman conquest. Biblical stories; the rise 
and fall of the Kingdom of Israel. A simple account of the municipal 


/ form of government in the locality. 


Nore.—In Biography the following are suggested: Cyrus, Constantine, 
Mohammed, Galileo; King Alfred, William the Conqueror, Thomas 4 Becket, 
Stephen Langton, Simon de Montford, Chaucer, the Black Prince, Wycliffe, 
Joan of Arc, the Kingmaker, Caxton, Mary Queen of Scots; Brant, Brock, 
Tecumseh, Laura Secord. 


GEOGRAPHY.—The course of Form II. continued. An elementary, 
course defined as follows: 

The earth as a whole.—The earth in space: Observation of phases 
of the moon; relation of the earth and moon to éach other; rotation of the 
earth, direction, time and rate, effects, revolution of the earth, path, 
direction, time and effects; general observation of stars, difference be- 
tween fixed stars and planets; observation of position of north star. 
Necessity and use of imaginary lines; great and small circles; latitude and 
longitude, elementary notions only. Relief: world slopes. Drainage: 
world water partings, world basins, world river system, heat belts, light 
belts. Continents; locations, relief, drainage, and coast line of each 
continent. Local, physical, and political geography: relation of town- 
ship, town or city to county, of county to province, of province to coun- 
try, position of country in continent. Observation and description of the 
occupations of men: and of local industries, emphasizing those that are 
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typical. Collection of pictures, sketches, materials, and products. De- 
pendence of local industries and commerce on soil, climate and other 
local physical conditions ; and consequent localization of settlement, routes 
of travel, mills, villages, towns, and cities. 


North America.—Location and surroundings, form, coast line, relief, 
drainage, climate, political divisions; special conditions which determine 
and affect various industries, as agriculture, grazing, lumbering, mining, 
hunting, manufacturing ; comparison of representative sections with refer- 
ence to vegetable and animal life, and social conditions and progress of 
peoples ; comparison of typical commercial centres, noting the sources of 
their wealth and power; the relation of climate to labor and production; 
water power; methods and routes of distribution and transportation. 


. Canada.—Study of the Dominion as a whole and in sections, with 
more particular study of Ontario. ; 


ARITHMETIC.—Notation and numeration. reviewed and continued. 
practice to secure accuracy and a reasonable degree of rapidity in funda- 
mental operations. Cancellation. Application of fundamental processes 
to problems of daily life. Standard units and tables, including metric 
system. Easy problems in measurements. Reduction processes and com- 
pound rules. Relation of parts to wholes and wholes to parts continued ; 
simple fractions; decimals in connection with money and units of metric 
system. Mental arithmetic. Accuracy, rapidity, and neatness of work 
should be kept in view. : 

_ Writinc.—Course of Form II. continued. Copy-books, or graded 
exercises prepared by the teacher. Business papers. 

Art.—Drawing of plants, insects, etc., in any appropriate medium. 

Arrangement in spaces, applications in borders, surface patterns and 
rosettes in colour, applied as far as possible in connection with construc- 
tive work. - 

Relative positions of views of geometrical figures in thin cardboard ; 


simple geometrical problems. Study and drawing of details of Greek 


ornament and vase. 

-~Water colour: Course of Form II. continued. 

Simnle Jendscapes from window or out-of-doors. 

Study of pictures. 

CONSTRUCTIVE WorkK.—Cardboard construction and ornamentation 
continued. Whittling in wood with a knife. 

Basket and raffia work. 

NEEDLEWORK.—Plain hemming and back-stitching ; making button- 
holes; fine mending. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HyGiENE.—The course of Form IJ. continued, with 
more special study of the growth, waste, and renewal of the body, and 
the effects of narcotics and stimulants on the various processes. 

Nature Stupy.—Course of Form II. continued. \ 

Animal life: Adaptation of different kinds of animals to their respec- 
tive habits and surroundings; birds, life history of types, habits of 
wild fowl in different seasons; fish, forms and uses of different parts of 
the body, food and how obtained; life histories of moths, butterflies, 
beetles and grass-hoppers; useful insects, as ladybird and dragon fly; 
harmful insects; Nature’s insecticides. 
Plant life: Germination of seeds under controllable conditions and in 
the school garden and window boxes; opening of buds; study of the 
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forms and functions of the parts of plants, and comparison of these forms 


and functions in different plants; observation of the culture of farm and ~ 


garden crops and of orchard and shade trees; the observing and the dis- 
tinguishing of the common forest trees. ; 

Different kinds of soil, as sand, gravel, loam, leaf-mould and clay; 
experiments to ascertain how soils are composed, whether of mineral or 
of decayed organic material, and which best retains water. Additional 
phenomena of spring in the vicinity of the school, cause of snow melting, 
ice floating, etc.; how nature prepares the soil for growth of plants. 
Distinction between hard and soft, pure and impure water; tests and 


methods of purification of water. 


Sources of heat: Experiments to show the effects of heat in the 
expansion of solids, liquids, and gases; practical applications. Tempera- 
ture; theromometer, construction and graduation. Methods of transmis- 
sion of heat, conduction, convection, and radiation; causes of winds and 
ocean currents; ventilation. 


Form IV. 


ReEApING.—Intelligent and intelligible natural reading. Fourth 


Reader. Supplementary reading. Exercises in breathing, articulation, 
and vocalization. ; 
SPELLING.—Careful attention to spelling in all school exercises. 
Simple rules for spelling. Words in common use. Dictation of passages 
seected from readers, spelling book, and other books. — 
LITERATURE.—Books suited to the interest and capacity of the pupils. 
Learning and reciting of suitable selections in both poetry and prose. 
ComposiTion.—Varied oral and written composition exercisps in 
connection with all school subjects. Special attention to correctness of 
spelling, punctuation, use of capitals, choice and correct form of words; 
and to clearness, conciseness, freedom and comprehensiveness of expres- 
sion. Business papers, business and social correspondence. Topicai out- 
lines. Critical attention to correctness of English in conversation and 
in all school exercises. ~ 
History.—The most important events in Canadian and British his- 
tory, especially during the nineteenth century. Supplementary reading 
containing especially interesting biographical accounts of persons famous 
in Canadian and British history. A brief outline of the duties of citizen- 
ship and of the provision for civil government in Canada. The history 
of the locality in which the school is situated. 


- Norn 1.—The chief object of the course is to arouse an interest in his- 
torical reading and to give an acquaintance with those leading points in our 
history which every citizen should know. The pupil now takes up the subject 
according to the chronological and logical sequence of events. Besides the 


‘class text-book, which presents the subject ih this order, supplementary read- 


ing in biography should be provided in the school library, and the public 
library should also be utilized. Where a suitable supply of books cannot be 
obtained, the teacher should read to the pupils. 

Nore 4.—In biography, the following names are suggested: Wolsey, 
Elizebeth. Shakespeare, Cromwell, Milton, Robert Wampole, the Pitts, Mont- 
calm, Frederick the Great, Nelson, Wellington, Washington, Lincoln, Peel, 
Stephenson, Howard, Rolland Hill, Tennyson; also the following: Clive, 


Hastings Lawrence, Havelock; Wolfe, Carleton, Brock, Elgin, Macdonald; 


Cook, Phillips; Bartle Frere, Cecil Rhodes. These names, taken in connec- 
tion with those in Form III., furnish points of interest in every epoch of the 
history of Canada and the Mother Land. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR.——The sentence. Subject and predicate. The 
functional values of words, phrases and clauses. Kinds of sentences. 


The main classes of words and the inflections and conjugations. The 
elementary principles of syntax. Analysis of easy sentences. Parsing. 


Nore.—Formal grammar is now introduced. This introduction should 
be of a simple character, suited to the as yet undeveloped logical capacity 
of the pupils. The subject should be taken up inductively and the results 
secured by examination and comparison of easy examples. The analysis and _ 
parsing should be simple and free from mechanical routine, as little technical 
language being used ag possible, and the greatest care being taken to ensure 
a competent knowledge of the terms used. The inflections and conjugations 


‘should be thoroughly memorized. The principles of good English should be 


applied in the correction of bad English, and the subject should be corre- 
lated with both oral and written composition. At this stage, however, the 
application of these principles will be found to be a very limited one. It is 
constant use and practice under never-failing watch and correction that 
makes good writers and speakers. In the earlier years of the pupils’ course 
the application of direct authority is the most efficient corrective. 


GrocraPpHy.—Course of Form III. continued, with special attention 
to the commercial geography of Canada, Great Britain, and the United 
States. Observation of some of the more prominent constellations as 


the Dippers, Orion, Cassiopeia, and of planets visible in the early even- 


ing’. 

Climate: Distribution of light and heat; observation of sun’s appar- 
ent movements through the year: light zones, how determined, names, 
boundaries, variations in length of day and night; isothermal lines, heat 
belts, general location, cause of variation from light zones, boundaries, 
movements; winds, cause, winds of torrid and temperate belts, land and 
sea breezes, peculiar winds, uses of winds; observation of the progress 
of storms by means of daily weather records and Government weather 
maps; ocean currents, general character, names and location of those 
of chief importance; rainfall, amount, how measured, regions of great 
rainfalls; deserts. 

Eurasia: Topics similar to those relating to North.America outlined 
in Form III.; comparison with North America. Mant y 

South America, Africa, Australia, and the Continental Islands: A 


_ brief study with reference to the principal physical and political divisions, 


more particular attention being given to the component parts of the 
British Empire; resources, industries, productions; routes of travel and 
commerce; centres of population; conditions of the peoples. 
ARITHMETIC.—Cancellation continued; measures, multiples. Frac- 
tional notation continued; vulgar and decimal fractions. Application of 
arithmetical processes to simple business transactions in percentage, as 


simple interest, commission, and insurance. Mental arithmetic. Accuracy, 


rapidity, and neatness of work should be kept in view. 


Norr.—The processes and problems should be such as find direct appli- 


cation in ordinary business life. Easy mensuration and the metric system 


(continued) may be added to this course for pupils who do not go beyond the 
Fourth Form. These subjects, however, will not be required at the High 
School Entrance examination. 


Writinc.—Course of Form III. continued. Copy-books, or graded 
exercises prepared by the teacher. Pupils should be taught to be self- 
critical in respect to legibility, beauty, and rapidity. 
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Booxk-Kegpinc (Optional).—Single entry; day book and ledger in- 


cluding personal and cash accounts. Business papers, with special atten- 
tion to the mechanical details of business practice. 


? 


Norr.—This course is intended for pupils who do not go beyond the 
-Fourth Form. 


ArT.—The course of Form III. continued. ~ 

Adaptation of natural forms to purposes of decorative design. 

Freehand perspective. ese 

Simple geometrical drawing, combination of units of design in geo- 
metric patterns, combination of scrolls and geometric units for industrial 
and ornamental work. 

Working drawings of type forms. 

Simple geometrical problems. 

Manuat Trarnine (Optional).—Use of simpler wood-working tools, 
‘as saw, chisel, plane, rule, gauge. . Exercises embodied in a complete 
useful model, and intended to give facility in the use of these tools, as 
laying out and truing up pieces to dimensions; cutting grooves; making 
of objects easily constructed and either useful or ornamental, as rulers, 
keyracks, boxes, brackets, brushholders, penracks, inkstands, school 
apparatus, etc. Short talks on the contruction of tools and on the 
material used. ; ; . 

HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE (Optional).—The home, its functions, care of 
the house; various rooms and their uses; division of work in the care of 
house, preparation of food, cleaning methods, etc. Examination and. . 
study of equipment in classroom. Detailed. study of methods of cooking 
with the object of acquiring facility of manipulation and measurement as 
well as a knowledge of the processes of cookery; boiling, simmering, 
steeping, steaming, broiling, pan-broiling, sauteing, frying, baking’; 
each method to be illustrated by the cooking of one or more articles of 
food after the principles. have been carefully studied. Fuels: coal, wood, 
gas, electricity, kerosene, alcohol, gasoline, coke; building and care of 
fires. Effects of heat upon common food materials, water, fresh and 
dried fruit, non-starchy vegetables, potatoes, legumes, breakfast cereals, 
flour (a study for thickening purposes only), milk, eggs, meat, fish. The 
composition and nutritive value of each food—a simple study only. Clas- 
sification of foods. . 

Fruit preserving, canning, etc. Yeasts, combination ‘and cooking of 
various food materials. . 

Planning, cooking, and serving a meal; marketing, cost; routine of 
work, table setting, serving; table manners. : 

Care of kitchen, utensils, etc. ; dish washing ; towels; special methods 
of cleaning tin, granite, iron, brass, wood. 

Laundry studies, with simple equipment. Soft and hard water, hot 
and cold water; soap, soda, etc., their effect upon various fabrics; pre- 
paration of clothes for laundry; removal of stains; starching and ironing. 

Course of Form III. in needlework continued; cutting and making 
simple garments. 

PuysioLocy anp Hyciene.-—General observation of bones and 
muscles. Elementary study of the organs of circulation and respiration 
and their functions. Ventilation; the relation of respiration to health 
with special reference to disinfectants, exercise, and clothing. Vocal 
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organs and their functions; cultivation and care of the voice. Relation 
of the nervous system to health and exercise. Continued study of the 
effects of stimulants and narcotics. 

NaTuRE STupy.—Course of Form III. continued. Animal life; rela- 
tion of fish, birds, and wild animals to man; life histories of conspicuous 
and economic insects; organs and functions. 

Plant life: Study of organs of plants and their functions; study of 
economic and wild plants from seed to fruit in the school garden, home 
garden, farm, and forest; weeds injurious to crops and methods of de- 
stroying them; buds and twigs; wood, rings, grain, and bak, uses, etc. 

Observing local minerals and rocks, their properties and uSeS}; ex- 
periments to show composition of soils and their relation to drainage, 
temperature, etc. ; varieties of soils adapted to different crops; fertilizers, 
etc. Implements and tools used on the farm and in the household, 
mechanical principles implied in their construction. i 

The atmosphere; its composition; combustion, simple experiments, 
study of candle flame products; changes produced in the air by respira- 
tion ; reciprocal relation of plants and animals as regards the atmosphere; 
impurities in air. | 

Gravity; air and liquid pressure; the barometer. Cohesion and ad- 
hesion, the nature of these forces; phenomenon of solution and diffusion ; 
amorphous and crystalline forms of matter. Practical use of heat, steam, 
and electricity in connection with the study of industries. 


~ 


Form V. 


ReavinGc.—Intelligent and intelligible natural reading. The principles 
learned incidentally. Exercises in breathing, articulation, and vocaliza- 
tion. 

Grammar.—The principles of etymology and syntax, including the 
logical structure of the sentence, and the inflection and classification of 
words. The elementary analysis of words, with the most important pre- 
fixes and suffixes and Latin and Greek root-words. 


. Nore.—At first the work should be confined to a thorough review of the 
course prescribed for the Fourth Form, and the practical value of the subject 
in connection with English composition should be emphasized, The more 
reflective study should be taken up later. The use of English grammar in ~ 
teaching correct expression is, however, secondary to the insight it gives 
into the structure of our thinking and expression. 


ComposiTion.—Oral and written composition, chiefly narrative and 
descriptive. Letter writing. Oral and written reproductions or abstracts. 
Class debates. The systematic and careful application of the principles 
of good English to the correction of mistakes made by the pupils in 
speaking and writing. The main principles of composition (rhetoric) 
learned incidentally from the criticism of compositions, and systemized 
as the work proceeds. 

LITERATURE.—Intelligent comprehension of suitable authors, both 
prose and poetry. Systematic oral reading in the class. Memorization 
and recitation of choice selections in prose and poetry. 


Notre 1.—The object of the course is the cultivation of a taste for good 
literature, not by minute critical study, but by reading at home and in 
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school aloud and silently, with due attention to the meaning, standard works 
which will appeal to the interest and quicken the imagination of the pupil. 
Such works should be chiefly narrative, descriptive, and dramatic. 


Nore 2.—In each of the Forms three or four books (both prose and | 
poetry) should be read each year as class-work. Part of such books should be 
read at home or during study periods and reviewed in class with special 
reference to the more difficult passages. It is further recommended that, at 
the beginning of each school year, a short list should be made out under a few 
heads of such suitable books as may be obtained in the school, public or other 
library, and that each pupil be required to read during the year at least one 
under each head, in addition to those taken up in class. The work in litera- 
ture should be systematically correlated with that in oral and written com- 
position. 


History.—The leading events of the history of Canada, followed by 
an outline of British history. Supplementary reading and interesting 
biographical sketches of persons famous in Canadian and British history. 
The history of the locality. The elements of the civil government of 
Great Britain and Canada, and the duties of ‘citizenship. 


Notr 1.—The main purpose of the course at this stage is to train the 
pupils to grasp the leading events in their logical order, and to arouse an 
interest in historical reading. As soon as practicable, a beginning should be 
made in appreciating the logical connection of events. Pupils should be 
trained to use the school, public or other libraries for reference purposes and 
for supplementary reading. 


Nore 2.—The work in history should be systematically correlated with 
that in oral and written composition, and so much geography should be taken 
up as will secure intelligent comprehension of the topics dealt with. 


ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION.—Arithmetic.—Review of principles; 
measures multiples; the metric system; fractions (vulgar and decimal) ; 
contracted methods of computation; square root; percentage; commercial 
arithmetic, interest, discount, commission, etc. Mental arithmetic: 


Mensuration.—The rectangle, the triangle, the parallellogram, the 
circle, the parallelopiped, the prism, and the cylinder. 


Note.—The processes and problems in the commercial work should be 
such as find direct application in ordinary business life. Accuracy, rapidity 
and neatness of work should be kept in view. 


~ 


ALGEBRA.—Elementary work, factoring. highest common factor and 
lowest common multiple, easy simple equations, easy fractions. 


GEOMETRY.—Definitions; fundamental geometric conceptions and 
principles; use of simple instruments, compasses, protrator, graded rule, 
set-square; measurement of lines and angles, and construction of lines 
and angles of given numerical magnitude; accurate construction of 
figures; some leading propositions in Euclidean plane geometry reached 
by induction as a result of the accurate construction of figures ; deduction 
also employed as principles are received and assured. 


Nore.—The course should emphasize physical accuracy as well as accu- 
racy of thought; exactness in drawing lines of required length, in measuring 
lines that are drawn, in constructing angles of given magnitude, and in 
measuring angles that have been constructed. Where desired, the course in 
' Euclid (See Appendix C.), may be taken up. 
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_GroGRAPHy.—The building up of the earth, the modern earth, the ° 
ocean, the atmosphere, life on the earth, the heavens, commerce. 


For the details of the course, see Appendix A. 


Norr.—Excursions should be made where possible and desirable, espe- 
cially in connection with the study of rocks, minerals, soils, and land forma- 
tion of the district, and of the work of a stream, river or ‘lake, all of which 
should be emphasized in due course. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE.—An elementary course in Botany, Zoology, 
and Physics. 


For ‘details of the course see Appendix B. 

Norr 1.—The objects of the course are to train pupils in correct obser- 
vation and deduction; to give, in connection with the instruction in geo- 
graphy, a fair knowledge “of the world around them to those who will remain 
at school only a year or so; and to lay the foundation for the more detailed 
study of each subject in the case of those who will continue the work. The 
spirit of the Nature Study of the lower Forms should be retained, but the 
teacher should introduce a more systematic treatment of the subject with: 
such organization of the material in botany and zoology as will lead to simple 
classification. The course should be correlated with geography, drawing, and 
composition. 


Norr 2.—Under each of the sub-heads in Appendix B, full details are 
iven of the courses. The order of the topics, however, is merely a suggested 
one. In botany and zoology, the extent and the character of the details of 
each topic are left to the Principal and the teacher, and should be determined 
by the accessibility of. the material and other local considerations. The 
course in these subjects should be practical throughout. Each pupil should 
possess a good lens and be taught how to use it. Approved methods of col- 
lecting ae preserving botanical specimens and of keeping live animals suitable 
for study should be systematically followed. An herbarium and a museum 
of local specimens should be provided where practicable. The pupils should be 
encouraged to provide specimens from the locality. Much of the practical work, 
especially the observations, will necessarily be done out of doors by the pupils 
alone, under the direction of the teacher, or by the pupils, conducted by the 
teacher. The course in physics shall be experimental as far as possible, and the 
pupils should be encouraged to work at home and to prepare single apparatus. 
The amount of the apparatus required is at the discretion of the Publie School 
Inspector. 


Note 3.—Books for reference and for supplementary reading should be 
provided in the school library. Systematic written descriptions and drawing 
should be required throughout the course, and the exercises should be dated 
and presented for comparison and inspection, the work being ‘systematically 
supervised by the teacher. In none of the science subjects shall notes be dic- 
tated by the teacher. ; 


-ArtT.—Course of Form IV. continued. Drawing from models in 
light and shade, ‘and colour. Memory drawing in both outline and shade. 
Simple principles of freehand perspective. 

CommMeErciaL Supjects.—Book-keeping and Business Papers. Single 
entry and double entry. Use of journal-day-book, cash-book, bill-book, 
and ledger. Receipts, promissory-notes, drafts, orders, due-bills, de- 
posit-slips, checks, bills, invoices, accounts; indorsement and acceptance 
and consequent liability. 

Stenography.—The theory. Dictation, transcription. 

Writing.—Correct position and movement; principles of letter-for-. 


mation; graceful, legible business hand, etc. 
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Typewriting.—Copying documents, transcription of shorthand notes, 
manifolding, letter-press copying. T ouch system recommended. 


AGRICULTURE, MANuaL TRAINING, AND HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE.—By 
direction of the Board, and with the concurence of the inspector and with 
a programme and a time-table approved by him, a short course in Agri- 
culture may be taken up, chiefly in connection with suitable topics under 
Geography and Elementary Science. For suggestive details see the 
High School Special Lower School Course in Agriculture. Under the 
same conditions courses may also be provided in Manual Training and 
Household Science. For suggestive details, see the High School Special 
Lower School Courses in these subjects. ! 


HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMME: OF STUDIES. 


General. 


i, 


Manners Anp Morars.—Throughout the High School course the 
‘teacher should incidently, from current incidents, from lessons in litera- 
ture, history, etc., ocassionally by anecdotes and didactic talks, and by 
his own example as well as by precept, seek to give instruction in moral 
principles and practices and in good manners. 

The following outline is suggested :— 

Duties to oneself: Purity, health, nobility, self-control, sclivelauicss 
‘generosity, truthfulness, good taste in dress, cultivation of will power, 
economy, moral value af work, etc. 


Duties in school to teachers and to fellow pupils: Obedience, punctu- 
ality, neatness, order, etc. | 

Duties in the home: Respect for parents, consideration for brothers. 
and sisters, the weak, the aged, etc. | 

Duties to the lower animals: Kindness, etc. 


Duties to the people generally: Honesty. courtesy, charity, tolera- 
tion, justice, etc. / 

Duties to our country: Patriotism, courage, honour, obedience to 
law, etc. | 

Manners: Proper conduct at home, at school, on the street, and in 
public places, at social gatherings, etc. 

Puysica, CuLTurE.—Throughout the High School course, a syste- 
matic and well-developed course of exercises in Drill and Calisthenics, 
both free and with apparatus, and in Gymnastics, when practicable, should 
be taken up in each of the sub-divisions (See Reg. 41). While dependent 
to some extent upon the accommodations and equipment, the exercises 
should always be suitable in character and frequency to the age and 
physical condition of individual pupils. The main object of the course is 
_the symmetrical development of the body, securing at the same time 
strength and grace with correct and prompt obedience to the will. School. 
games and sports should be systemmatically encouraged. 
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_ citizenship. 


Lower School. 


ReEapinc.—Intelligent and intelligible natural reading. The prin. 
ciples learned incidentally. Exercises in breathing, articulation, and 


_vocalization. 


ENGLisH GrAMMAR.—The principles of etymology and syntax, includ- 
ing the logical structure of the sentence and the inflection and classifica- 
tion of words. The elementary analysis of words, with the most import- 
ant prefixes and suffixes and Latin and Greek root-words. An elementary 
knowledge of the formation of the sounds of the language, with their 
representation by means of the alphabet. An outline of the history of 
the development of the language. 


Notre.—The use of English grammar in teaching corect oral and writ- 
ten compositon, though important especially when the principles of good 
English can be intelligently applied, is secondary to the insight it gives into 
the structure of our thinking and expression. For the first year the work 
should be confined to a thorough review and slight extension of the course 
prescrbed for the Fourth Form of the Public Schools, and the practical value 
of the subject in connection with English composition should be emphasized. 
The intensive and more reflective study should be reserved for the later years 
of the course. | 


ENGLIsH CompositTion.—Oral and written composition, chiefly nar- 
native and descriptive. Letter writing. Oral and written reproductions 
or abstracts. Class debates. The systematic and careful application of 
the principles of good English to the correction of mistakes made by 
the pupils in speaking and writing. The main principles of composition 
(rhetoric) learned incideritally from the criticism of the compositions, and 
systematized as the work proceeds. 


ENGLIsH LITERATURE.—Intelligent comprehension of suitable authors, 
both prose and poetry. Systematic oral reading in class. Memorization 
and recitation of choice selections in prose and poetry. 


Nort 1.—The object of the course in the Lower School is the cultivation 
of a taste for good literature, not by minute critical study, but by reading at 
home and in school aloud and silently, with due attention to the meaning, 
standard authors whose words will quicken the imagination and present a 
strong element of interest. Such authors should be chiefly narrative, descrip- 
tve, and dramatic. 

Nore 2.—In each of the Forms, three or four books (both prose and 
poetry) should be read each year as class-work. Part of such books should 
be read at home or during study periods, and reviewed in class with special 
reference to the more difficult passages. It is further recommended that, at 
the beginning of each school year, a short list be made out for each Form, 
under a few heads, of such suitable works as may be obtained in the school, 
public, or other library, and that each pupil be required to read during the 
year at least one under each head in addition to those taken up in class. 
The work in literature should be systematically correlated with that in oral 
and written composition. | 

History.—The leading events of the history of Canada. followed by 
an outline of British history. Supplementary reading and interesting 
biographical sketches of persons famous in Canadian and British history 
and in Greek and Roman history. The history of the locality. The ele- 


ments of the civil government of Britain and Canada, and the duties of 


\ 


Notre 1.—The main purpose of the course at this stage is to train the 


pupils to grasp the leading events in their logical order, and to arouse an 
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interest in historical reading. As soon as practicable, a beginning should 
be made in appreciating the logical connection of events. Pupils should be 
trained to use the school, public and other libraries for reference purposes 
and for supplementary reading. | 

Nore 2.—The work in history should be systematically correlated with 
that in oral and written composition, and so much geography should be taken 
up as will secure intelligent comprehension of the topics dealt with. 


ARITHMETIc AND MENSURATION.—Arithmetic.—Review of principles; — 
measures, multiples; the metric system; fractions (vulgar and decimal); 
contracted methods of computation; square root; percentage, interest, 
discount, commission, insurance, stock, exchange. Mental arithmetic. 

Mensuration.—The rectangle, the trianele, the parallelogram, the 
circle, the parallelopiped, the prism, the cylinder. 


Notn.—The processes and problems in the commercial work should be 
such as find direct application in ordinary business life. Accuracy, rapidity, 
and neatness of work should be aimed at. Proofs of the more difficult for- ~ 
mule in mensuration are not required. During the first year the study of 
arithmetic should be an intensive one, the work of the Public Schools being 
een reviewed. After the first year the stress should be placed upon 
algebra 


ALEGEBPA.~~Elementary work; factoring; highest common factor and 
lowest common multiple, fractions; simple equations of one, two and 
three unknown quantities; square root, cube root. 

GEOMETRY.—Definitions; fundamental geometric conceptions and 
principles; use of simple instruments, compasses, protractor, graded 
rule, set-square; measurement of lines and angles, and construction of 
lines and angles of given numerical magnitude; accurate construction of 
figures; some leading propositions in Euclidean plane geometry, reached 
by induction as the result of the accurate construction of figures; deduc- 
tion also employed as principles are reached and ceaviae The course 
in Euclid begun. 


For the details of the course in Euclid, see Appendix C. 


Notr.—The introductory course in practical geometry, which is intended 
to be a six months’ one, should emphasize physical accuracy of thought, ex- 
actness in drawing lines of required length, in measuring lines that are 
drawn, in constructing angles of given magnitude, and in measuring. angles 
that have been constructed. The course in Euclid retains his common notions, 
regarding them from modern standpoints. 


Latin aNnp GREEK.—The elementary Latin book, including introduc- 
tory work in the prose authors. The Greek book begun in the second 
year. 


Nort.—Throughout the courses in Latin and Greek, the main objects 
‘should be accuracy of knowledge of forms and syntax, accuracy of transla- 
tion into idiomatic English, and the ability to translate at sight. Attention 
should also be given to pronunciation and reading aloud, and to the consider- 
ation of Latin and Greek words as the roots of English words. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN.—The elementary French and German books, 
including introductory work in authors. 


Nors.—The work in French should at first be wholly without a text-book, 
for the training of the ear and tongue; grammar learned incidentally. Names 
of common objects, states, and actions. Memorization of suitable selections 
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from simple poetry. Reading anecdotes, short stories, and easy descriptions, 
with oral drill on the material read. After three or four months the syste- 
matic study of the elementary book should be begun, the work being chiefly 
oral. German should be begun in the same way the sceond year, but with 
greater aportionment of time, and more rapid progress. When desired, Ger- 
man may be begun first, being followed by French. 


Grocrapuy.—The building up of the earth, the modern earth, the 
ocean, the atmosphere, life on the earth, the heavens, commerce. 


For the details of the course, see Appendix A. 


Notr.—Excursions should be made where desirable, especially in connec- — 
tion with the study of rocks, minerals, soils, and land formation of the dis- 
trict, and of the work of a stream, river or lake, all of which should be em- 
phasized in due course. Books of travel and other supplementary reading in 
geographical subjects should be supplied; also, when practicable, exhibits of 
the material and products characteristic of the countries studied. The school 
latern should be used for illustration. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE.—An elementary practical course in Botany, 
Zoology, Physics, and Chemistry. 


For the details of the course, see Appendix B. 


Notre 1.—The objects of the course are to train pupils in correct obser- 
vation and deduction, to give, in connection with the instruction in geo- 
graphy, a fair knowledge of the world around them to those who will not 
remain at school more than a few years, and to lay the foundation for the 
more detailed study of each subject in the case of those who will continue 
the work into the higher Forms. The spirit of the Nature Study of the 
Public Schools should be retained, but the teacher should introduee a more 
systematic treatment of the subject, with such organization of the material 
as will lead to simple classification and generalization. The course should be 
correlated with geography, drawing, and composition. 


Nots 2.—Under each of the subheads in Appendix B, full details are 
given of the course, which is intended to be at least a two years’ one. The 
order of the topics, however, is merely a suggested one. In botany and 
zoology, the extent and the character of the details are left to the Principal 
and the teacher, and should be determined by the accessibility of the material 
and other local conditions. The courses in these subjects shall be practical 
throughout. Less attention should be given to the identification of plants | 
than has hitherto been usual, and more to morphology, physiology, and 
ecology. When desirable, the agricultural applications of the subject should 
be emphasized. Each pupil should posses a good lens, and be taught how 
to use it. The compound microscope should be used regularly by the teacher 
for illustration. Approved methods of collecting and preserving botanical 
specimens and of keeping live animals suitable for study should be syste- 
matically followed. Much of the practical work especially the observations, ° 
will necessarily be done out of doors by the pupils alone, under the direction 
of the teacher, or by the pupils conducted by the teacher. 


The courses in physics and chemistry shall be as far as possible experi- 
mental and the-pupils should be encouraged to work at home and to prepare 
simple apparatus. 


- Norr 3.—When practicable, there should be an aquarium, and every 
school should have an arboretum and a herbarium. A museum consisting of 
specimens illustrative of the courses should also be established. The pupils 
should be encouraged to provide specimens from the locality. 


Notre 4.—Floras and faunas should be provided in the library; also 
other works of reference, and the pupils should be encouraged to use them as 
supplementary reading, never as text-books or as substitutes for original 
work. Drawing and systematic written description should be required 
throughout the course, and the specimens should be dated and preserved in 
note books for comparison and inspection, the work being systematically 
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supervised by the teacher. In none of the science classes shall notes be 
dictated by the teacher. Every pupil should keep a calendar of the dates 
of (a) the unfolding of buds, (6) the flowering of plants, and (c) the first 
appearance of birds, insects, and other animals. 

Some valuable publications on the subject of Nature Study and Ele- 
‘mentary Science may be obtained free by teachers on application to es De- 
partment of Agriculture, Toronto. 


ArtT.—Drawing frorn models in light and shade and in colour. Mem- 
ory drawing in both outline and shade. Simple principles of freehand 
perspective. Inventive illustrative drawing. Ornamental design, using 
outline and colour, and introducing practical geometry and its application 
to design. Orthographic projection of type-forms and common objects. 
Isometric projection. 


Note.—This course is intended to be a two years’ one. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS.—Bookkeeping and Business Papers. Single 
entry and double entry. Use of the journal day-book, cash-book, bill- 
book, and ledger. Receipts, promissory-notes, drafts, orders, due-bills, 
deposit slips, checks, bills, invoices, accounts. Indorsement. and accept- 
ance, and consequent liability. 
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Norze.—A minimum amount of two double entry sets and one single 
entry set, of about ten pages each, should be carefully worked out by each 
pupil in the course. Such sets should be the first work done in these sets, 
not copies of preliminary drafts. The course is intended to be a six months’ 
one, 


Stenography.—The theory. Dictation and transcription. 
W riting.—Correct position and movement; principles of letter for- 
mation; graceful legible business hand. 
—Typewriting.—Copying documents, transcription of shorthand notes, 
manifolding, letter-press copying. Touch system recommended. 


Middle School. 


ENGLISH ComposiTion.—Courses of the Lower School in oral and 
written narration and description continued. Exposition. Letter writing. 
Oral and written reproduction or abstracts. Class debates. The study 
of models of prose writing systematically taken up towards the close of 
the course. 


Norrt.—The Debating and the Literary Society should supplement the 
work in this subject. 


- Enciisn LITERATURE.—-The intelligent and appreciative study of 
authors, both prose and poetry, including those prescribed for pass junior 
matriculation into the University of Toronto. ,Systematic oral reading 
in class. Supplementary reading provided by the pupils themselves and 
supplied from the school and the public or other library. Memorization 
and recitation of choice passages from the prescribed authors. 


Nort.—At this stage, the pupils should be able to begin to appreciate 
literature as such. Besides works of the same character as those taken up 
in the Lower School, other works of a subjective character may be added. 
The purpose and the spirit of the author and the merits of his thoughts and 
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style should now be moderately dealt with; his defects should not be empha- 


sized. The chief object is still the cultivation of a taste for good literature, 


and the authors should be read partly in class and partly at home, both 
silently and aloud. ; 


History.—British History. Great Britain and Canada from 1763 to 
1885, with the outlines of the preceding periods of British History. 

Ancient History.—General outlines of the history of Greece to the 
fall of Corinth, and of the history of Rome to the death of Augustus, 
with a brief outline. of the art, literature, philosophy, and social life of 
the Greeks and the Romans. : 

The geography relating to the British and the Ancient History. 


Nore 1.—The details of the political history are not so important as the 
causes and the consequences of events, and the social life, literature, art, 
etc., of the peoples. In British (including Canadian) history the development 
of our political institutions should receive special. attention. 


Nore 2.—As in the Lower School, the work in history should be corre- 
lated with that in oral and written composition as well as in geography. 
although not prescribed for the Middle School course or for any of the ex- 
aminations, it is recommended that the beginnings of civilization and of 
the Eastern nations be studied in outline before the periods prescribed in 
ancient history are taken up. The great contemporary movements in the 
history of Europe should also be briefly discussed. 

; 

ALGEBRA.—The course in the Lower School reviewed and continued. 
Indices, surds; quadratics of one and two unknown quantities, the rela- 
tion between their roots and co-efficients. 

GEOMETRY.—The course in the Lower School reviewed. A selection 
of the leading propositions of Euclid but with modifications in method 
of proof. Exercises and deductions on the propositions of the syllabus, 
the constructions in Practical Geometry being such as naturally spring 
from the course in Geometry prescribed for the Middle School. 


For the details of the course, see Appendix C. 


Latin anp GREEK.—Course in the Lower School continued. The 
special study of the texts prescribed for pass junior matriculation into 
the University of Toronto, with sight work. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN.—Course in the Lower School continued. The 
special study of the texts prescribed for pass junior matriculation into 
the University of Toronto, with sight work. 


CHEMISTRY.—Course of the Lower School continued. Experimental 
illustration of the most important properties of Hydrogen, Chlorine, 
Oxygen, sulphur, Nitrogen, Carbon, and their chief compounds, especi- 
ally those of economic and industrial importance. Mixtures, solutions, 
chemical compounds, elements. Nomenclature. Laws of chemical com- 
bination. Combining weights, chemical formule and equations, with 


- easy numerical examples. 


Puysics.—Lower School courses reviewed. An experimental course 
defined as follows: 

Heat.-—Nature and sources of heat; thermometers ; maximum density 
of water; relation between volume and the temperature of a gas (Charles’ 
Law); absolute temperature; change of state; latent heat, specific heat; 
mechanical equivalents of heat, transmission of heat; simple problems. 
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Electricity.._Magnetism, laws of magnetic attraction and repulsion, — 


phenomena and theories of magnetic induction, inclination and declina- 
tion of the compass; chemical effects of the electric current, electrolysis 


of dilute acids. and metallic salts, electroplating, electrotyping; storage 


cells; voltameters and principle of their use; current induction and its 
general laws; transformer; induction coil; direct current dynamo; tele- 
phone, motor; simple motions of potential; Ohm’s Law, shunts; electrical 
units ; astatic and tangent galvanometers; rheostat, experimental deter- 
mination of current strength, resistance, electromotive force; best arrange- 
ment of electrical generators under given conditions, the joule and the 
watt. 

Sound.—Caused by vibrations; illustrations of vibrations, pendulums 
rods, strings membranes, manometric flames, plates, columns of air; 
propagated by waves; its velocity; determination of velocity; pitch; 
standard forks, acoustal C=512, musical A =870; intervals; harmonic 
scale; diatonic scale; equally tempered scale, vibration of air in open 
and closed tubes, with wave-length; resonators; nodes and loops; vibra- 
tions of strings and wires; reflection of sound. 

Light.—Rectilinear propagation; image through a pin-hole; beam; 
pencil; photometry; shadow and grease-spot photometers; reflection and 
scattering of light; laws of reflection; images in plane mirrors; multiple 
images in inclined mirrors; concave and convex mirrors; drawing images ; 
refraction; laws and index of refraction; total reflection; path through 
a prism; lenses; drawing image produced by a lens; simple microscope; 
dispersion and colour; spectrum; recomposition of white light. 


Upper School. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC.—Middle School course con- 
tinued. Argumentation. Course still both oral and written. Letter 


writing. Class debates. Critical study of prose oedels. The principles 


of rhetoric systematically studied. 


Nore.—As in the Middle School, the Debating and the Literary Society 
should supplement the work in this subject. . 


ENGLISH LITERATURE.—The intelligent and appreciative study of 
authors, both prose and poetry, Poti those prescribed for honor 


junior pre nianen into the University of Toronto. Systematic oral 


reading in class. Supplementary reading provided by the pupils them- 
selves. and, as in the Lower School, from the school and the public lib- 
rary. Memorization and recitation of choice passages from the prescribed 
authors. 


Notr.—At this stage the pupil should be able to read literature still 
more appreciatively; but the chief object continues to be the cultivation of a 
taste for good literature, and critical study should be subordinated thereto. 


MEDIZVAL AND Mopern History.—General outline of medigeval and 
modern European History, with special reference to British History. The 
geography relating to the history prescribed. _ 


For the details of the courses in medizval and modern history, see Cir- 


' cular D. 
Norre.—The subject should be dealt with as in the Middle School, but ~ 


here, in particular, the comparative method should also be employed as far 
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as practicable. The continuous history of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the colonies should be taken up concurrently with that of the other Euro- 
pean States. It is recommended that in connection with English composi- 


tion, each pupil should select one or more topics to which he will devote 


special attention, utilizing for the purpose the books of reference available 
in the school, public, and other libraries. 


ALGEBRA.—Work of Middle School continued. Theory of divisors, 
ratio, proportion and variation, progressions, scales of notation, permuta- 
tions and combinations, binomial theorem, interest forms, annuities, and 


~ sinking funds. / 


GEOMETRY.—The course in Geometry of the Middle School reviewed 
and continued. An introductory course in Co-ordinate Geometry of the 


point, the straight line, and the circle. 
y 


For the details of the course, see Appendix C. 


URIGONOMETRY.—Trigonometrical ratios with their relations to one 
another; sines, etc., of the sum and difference of angles with deduced 
formule. Use of Logarthiums. Solution of triangles. Expression for 
the area of triangles. Radii “of circumscribed, inscribed, and escribed 
circles. i 

LaTIN AND GREEK.—Course of the Middle School in grammar and 
composition continued. The special study of the authors prescribed for 
honors at matriculation into the University of Toronto, with sight work. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN.—Course of the Middle School in grammar and 
composition continued. The special study of the authors prescribed for 


_ honors at matriculation into the University of Toronto, with sight work. - 


Puysics.—An experimental course defined as follows :—-_ 


Mechanics.—Measurement of velocity; uniformity accelerated recti- 
lineal motion; metric units of force, work, energy, and power; equili- 
brium of forces acting at a point; triangle, parrallelogram, and polygon 
of forces, parallel forces; principle of moments; centre of gravity; laws 
of friction; numerical examples. 


Hydrostatics.—Fluid pressure at a point; pressure on a horizontal 
plane; pressure on an inclined plane; resultant vertical pressure, and re- 
sultant horizontal pressure, when fluid is under air pressure and when 
not; transmission of pressure; Bramah’s press; equilibrium of liquids of 
unequal density in a bent tube; the barometer; air pump; water pump, 
common and force; siphon. 


Nort.—The course in electricity for honor junior matriculation into the 
University of Toronto is included in the Middle School course. Special 
class provision may, however, be made for the subject in the Upper School. 


CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY.—An experimental course defined as 
follows :— 


_Chemistry.—Chemical theory of the Lower School reviewed and con- 
tinued. Chemical and physical reactions, rates of reactions, reversible 
reactions, chemical equilibrium. The practical study of the following | 
elements, with their most characteristics compounds, having regard to 
Mendelejeff’s classification of the elements, and some of the most im- 
portant economic and industrial application: Hydrogen, Sodium, Potas- 


sium, Magnesium, Zinc, Calcium, Stontium, Barium, Boron, Aluminum, 
wre Z 


Carbon, Silicon, Tin, Lead, Nitrogen, Phosphorus, Arsenic, Antimony, 
Bismuth, Oxygen, Sulphur, Fluorine, Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, Man- 
ganese, Iron, Copper, Nickel. é < 


Minerolo'gy.—-General chemical composition of the earth’s crust. 
Meaning of term mineral; crystalline state of matte: ; physical character 
of minerals, hardness, streak lustre, specific gravity, studied from actual 
specimens. Meaning of terms, rock, ore. The rock-forming minerals, 
Calcite, Quartz, Orthoclase, Plagioclase, Muscovite, Biotite, Hornblende 
Pyroxene, Olivene, studied from hand specimens. Examination of hand 
specimens of the following rocks: Igneous—Granite, Syenite, Diorite, 
Gabbro, Diabase, Basalt. Aqueous—Sandstone, Conglomerate, Shale, 
Limestone; Metamorphic—Marble, Gneiss, Slate, Schists. Veins—kinds, 
how formed, how filled. 


Determination with the aid of simple mineral tables of the following : 
Magnetite, Hematite, Pyrite, Galena, Gypsum, Halite, Graphite, Mis- 
pickel, Pyrolusite, Stibnite, Zinc blende, Chalcopyrite. Occurrence of 
gold, silver, coal. Chief deposits of econonne minerals in Canada. 


Note 1.—The Lower School course in geology (under geography) should 
be reviewed in connection with the study of the minerals. 


Nort 2.—Many of the minerals in the above list can be found in any 
well developed gravel pit, a stone pile, or the glacial boulders scattered 
widely over Ontario. Pupils should be required to make excursions in the 


neighborhood of the school for the purpose of obtaining them and observing 
the geological formations. 


Nore 3.—The determination of the minerals shall be made by observa- 
tion of their physical properties and by means of the blow-pipe. 


BioLocy.—Zoology.—The practical study of the external form and 
of the prepared skeleton of the various types prescribed. Prepared dis- 
sections and, where necessary, models shall be used to convey an element- 
ary knowledge of the internal structure of the types. The pupil must 
sketch such preparations to ensure his careful study of them. 

The Fish: Any one of the common fresh water fishes of Ontario; 
special attention to the organs of locomotion, circulation, respiration. 
As several species are easily obtainable, this class may be employed for 
studying the principles of zoological nomenclature. 

The Frog: Comparison with the fish as to the organs above men- 
tioned. Observation of the development of the spawn of one or more 
Amphibia. 

The Reptile: A turtle and a snake. Comparison of both with a 
lizard. 

The Bird: Special attention to the plumage, the bill and feet, and 
the modifications of the skeletal, muscular, and respiratory systems in 
connection with aerial life. Study of birds in relation to agriculture. 

The Mamal: Characters of the chief. domesticated and wild mam- 
mals of Ontario, as well as the main facts of internal structure of one 
of the smaller forms (e.g. the rabbit). Comparison of the teeth and feet 
of the pig, horse, sheep, rabbit, dog, mole, bat. y 

The crayfish as a type of the arthropods. Comparison of the ex- 
ternal form of the crayfish with that of an insect (e.g. grasshopper, 
cricket, cockroach), also with that of a millipede and a spider. Insects 
injurious to vegetation; the methods of combating their attacks. 
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Unsegmented and segmented worms. 

Fresh-water mussel and snail. > 

A fresh-water unicellular animal, such as an Amceba or Paramecium. 

The natural habits of the various animals studied. ; 

A general view of classification based upon comparison of the types 
studied. 


Nore.—When preferred, dissectiori of types may be substituted for the 
use of models and prepared specimens. 


Botany.—The practical study of representatives of the flowering 
plants of the locality in which the school is situated, and representatives 
of the chief subdivisions of cryptogams, such as a fern, a lycopod, a 
horsetail, a liver-wort, a moss, a lichen, a mushroom and a chara, with 
a general view of classification. An elementary knowledge of the micro- 
scopic structure of the bean and the maize. Drawings and descriptions 
of parts of plants, and classification. Comparison of different organs, 
morphology of root, stem, leaves, hair, parts of the flower; reproduction 
of flowering plants, pollination, fertilization and the peuteel of fruits and 
seeds. Laboratory course in plant physiology, with studies of proto- 
plasm, osmosis, absorption of food material; culture fluids, transpiration, 
digestion, respiration, growth, and movement. Common economic fungi 
(a collection to be made) with further study of fungous diseases. 


Nore.—A museum is a necessary adjunct of the study of bivlogy. See 
note (3) under Elementary Science of the Lower School. 


Special Lower School Courses. 


Note.—The following courses are to be taken only when the staff, 
the equipment, and the accommodations are adequate. 

Principals and School Boards may modify the details to suit the 
requirements of their localities, subject to the approval of the Minister of 
Education. See Reg. 39 (3) and (6). 


I. COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 
First Course. 


BOOK-KEEPING.—Single entry and double entry. Use of journal, day- 
book, cash-book, bill-book and ledger, the first two as books of original 
entry, and cashbook with special columns for merchandise on the debtor 
side and for expenses on the creditor side; transactions, including dis- 
counts and renewals of notes and drafts, trade discounts, deposits in 
banks and the use of checks; changing from single entry to double 
entry, and from double entry to single entry; sets in simple partnership ; 
statements of assets and liabilities and of profit and loss. 

BusINess Papers.—Receipts, promissory notes, chattel notes, drafts, 
bills, invoices, credit invoices, accounts monthly statements financial 
statements, indorsement and acceptance and consequent liability. 
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PENNMANSHIP.—Correct position and movement; principles of letter 
formation; graceful, legible business hand; jedeer heading’; figures ; 
letter writing; addressing envelopes and parcels. 

TyPEWRITING.—Copying documents, transcription of shorthand notes, 
tabular work, manifolding, letter-press copying. Touch system recom- 
mended. 

STENOGRAPHY.—The theory. Dictation and transcription. 


Second Course. 


BOOK-KEEPING.—Single entry and double entry, and changing from 
one system to the other. Use of journal day book, invoice book, sales 
book, cash book, bill book and ledger, the first five as books of original 
entry; use of journal and cash book with various special columns; manu- 
facturing, using time sheet and pay roll; commission business; shipments, 
consignments; banking, including deposits, withdrawals, discounts, col- 
lections; partnership and the sharing of profits and losses by various 
methods; practical treatment of freight, duties, discount, bank and bad 
debts accounts; division of merchandise and expense accounts into various 
departments. Financial statements; assets and liabilities, profit and 
loss trading account, income and expenditure, receipts and disbursements, 
comparative statements. 

BUSINESS AND BusINEss Laws.—Forms. of the first year, together 
with deposit receipts, warehouse receipts, lien notes, shipping bills, bills 
of lading, proxies, power of attorneys, time sheets, pay rolls, bank pass 
books, account sales. 

Negotiable paper, discharge, dishonor and protest ; negotiability and . 
assignability; accommodation paper; statute of limitations; statute of 
frauds; money; interest; banking organization, business, note issue; 
partnership; crossed checks; collections of accounts; balance of trade, 
meaning and effect on exchange; liability as partners and shareholders; 
contracts—kinds, legality, parties, consideration; insurance, kinds of 
policies, duties of the insured; chattel mortgages and mortgages on real 
estate, definition, registration, limitation, assignment, discharge; search- 
ing the title of tea } 

Writinc.—Course of the first year continued; acquisition of speed ; 
marking boxes, barrels, etc. 

: STENOGRAPHY. a onree of the first year continued. Speed of 60, 80 
and 100 words per minute; transcription at the rate of 15 words per 
minute should be attained. : 

TYPEWRITING.—Copying documents, transcription of shorthand notes, 
tabular work; manifolding, (eteerees copying. Touch system recom- 
mended. 


Notr.—The commercial subjects, as outlined above, are intended to 
cover two years’ work, with a minimum of a general education. If a good 
course is taken in English, mathematics, and science, with one or more of 
the languages added, the work should extend over three years. 

Special provision may be made for commercial French and German, and 
‘geography. 


II. AGRICULTURE. 


REQUIREMENTS.—1r. Experimental plots; 2. School garden; 3. Arbo- 
vetum; 4. Science laboratory. 
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1. THE Som.—Kinds or soil; heavy and light; warm and cold, 
sandy, clay, loamy, and humus; glacial, alluvial, marsh, and residual ;) 
characteristics of each, and the way each is formed. Local excursions 
for the study of soils. 

Soi, WatTeER.—Uses of water in the soil: water capacity of different 
soils; capillarity and its importance; percolation of rain water; conserva- 
tion of soil moisture and methods of conserving moisture; drainage and 
importance of removal of stagnant water. 

Foop MATERIALS IN THE So1L.—How roots absorb; osmosis; relation 
of air to soil; need of air to roots; experiments in laboratory and in the 
plots. 

, 2. THe PLant.—The parts of the plant and their relations to the 
soil; light, and air; functions of the root, stem and leaf; germination of 
seeds of the common garden and farm Biante and the arin ae of the seed- 
lings, propagation of plants by seeds, budding and grafting; fruits and 
seeds: weeds and weed-seeds. 

How plants feed ;* air and soil food materials; photosynthesis; stor- 
age of plant food in various farm plants; annuals, biennials, and peren- 
nials of the farm. 

The making and keeping of a Siete selection of seed and planting 
in experimental plots. 


Second Course. 


1. THE Som.—The First Course continued. Analysis of soils; the 
peculiar soil-properties which affect plant growth. Texture, coarse, 
open, loose, fine, hard, compact, stiff, mellow, porus, lumpy, retentive, 
leachy, etc. Tillage, digerent methods for different soils and climate; 
improvement of soils. Plant food in the soil; rotation of crops and the 
food requirements of each crop; systems of rotation; underdrainage ; 
bacteria in the soil. 

2. THE Prant.—The First Course continued. The botany of the 
crops of the farm; the uses of the different crops; how harvested; how 
planted; good and poor seed and importance of selection of good seed; 
grasses and forage crops, their value and identification; vegetable crops; 
plant diseases. Forestry on the farm, and the common trees and shrubs; 
leguminous crops and their special value. 

3. THE ANIMAL..—Resemblances and differences between plants and 
animals; physiology of animals; feeding and digestion; rations; breeds; 
poultry; excursions to stock farms in vicinity; care of animals; ventila- 
tion of stables; bacterial diseases. 


III. MANUAL TRAINING. 


No detailed course of study is prescribed. The following prescrip- 
tion of the character of the work should, however, be followed :— 

1. Mopets.—In drawing up a set of models, exercises, or projects 
for any school, attention should be given to the following points :— 

(1) The course should be suitable to the district and should have 
special reference to its occupations and industries. 
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(2) The models should be graduated in order of the difficulty of the 
tool operations. necessary for their completion. 

(3) Due provision should be made to allow of the expression of the 
individual thought of the student. 

(4) The work should have a close and intimate relation to the general 
work of the school. 

(5) When formulated, the course should not be regarded as fixed and 
final; but, from time to time, such changes should be made as greater 
experience and knowledge may render advisable. 

(6) Each exercise should be capable of being performed wholly by 
the student, and the teacher should never apply a cutting tool to the 
model on which the boy is actually at work. 

(7) The form and proportion of each model should be carefully studied, 
attention being paid to grace and beauty as well as utility. 

(8) The course should be based upon exercises and not upon models. 
This will lead to variety, and the pupil may make any model he chooses 
provided it contain the exercises the teacher wishes him to learn. 

2. WorkinG Drawincs.—Particular attention should be paid to the 
preparation of working drawings by the pupil. These should be either 
full size or on a fairly large scale. Orthographic projections and isometric 
views should be used, and an exercise should not be commenced unless a 
fully dimensioned drawing has been made or is being made concurrently 
with the bench work. Correctly dimensioned drawings of various objects, 
of which the students themselves should take the measurements; freehand 
dimension sketches, to be afterwards transferred into working drawings, 
afford useful practice. Freehand sketching should also be used in making 
drawings of leaves, tree sections, tools, etc., and in completing curved 
portions of working drawings. In the more advanced classes, tracings 
and blue prints should be made. | 

A course in mechanical drawing should not be entirely restricted to 
the shop work exercises, as their natural order and sequence will not pro- 
vide sufficient variety for the range of work necessary to give a grasp of 
the subject and its application to industrial pursuits. Practice should be 
given in the reading of drawings until they can be interpreted with accu- 
~ racy and facility. Work in drawing must be done from the object. Great 
attention should be paid to lettering and dimensioning. The cultivation 
of the art of sketching an idea Lapidly, to be afterwards worked out, will 
prove of immense benefit. Each pupil should use a note-book; and the 
use, care, and adjustment of the various instruments should be carefully 
taught. 

3. Marteriats.—Clear ideas should be acquired respecting the ma- 
terials used, e.g., the growth, structure and uses of different varieties of 
timber; its felling, seasoning, and conversion; warping, twisting, and 
checking, how caused and how counteracted; the nature and uses of the 
common iron ores; important iron and steel processes, etc. Various 
methods of. finishing should be shown. 


4. Work In Woop anp Metar.—The practical work in wood or 
metal should consist of a series of models or exercises carefully graduated 
so as to teach the fundamental processes employed in working from the 
rough material to the finished product. The proper use of nails and 
screws should be explained and practised, and the various methods of 
jointing used in constructive work. Models need not be confined to one 
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material; combinations of wood and metal even in the same model often 
afford useful exercises. While the expression of the individual thought 
of the pupil may show itself in the formation of useful articles, it is not 
intended that the Manual Training room be turned into a workshop for 
the manufacture of school apparatus. 

5. CONSTRUCTION AND USE oF TooLs.—The construction and mode 
of use of the tools employed should be shown, and demonstrations illus- 
trating the proper methods of sharpening and keeping them in good 
order should be given systematically throughout the course. Pupils 
should themselves be required to sharpen the edged tools they use, and 
the proper method of correcting errors in tools of precision such as wind- 
ing strips, square, face-plate, and the turning of an oil or grindstone, 
etc., should also be shown and practised. 

6. Latue Work.—Schools that possess lathes may alternate this 
work with ordinary bench work, and the products of the lathe should be 
used in the building up of articles made at the bench. A correct under- 
standing of the accompanying tools, the shape they should take, and the 
condition they should be in for accomplishing the best work, should be 
given. The models should be designed with a view to acquainting the 
pupils with the methods of turning and finishing both hard and soft 
woods and metals, and the principles involved in face-plate turning and 
turning between centres. The use of the various lathe attachments and 
change wheels should be shown, and the different volocities necessary for 
various purposes clearly explained. 

7- Metar Workinc.—Metal may be worked either hot or cold, Cold 
metal may take the form of bent iron work, and this may be graduated 
to suit the physical capacity of the pupils. In its more elementary forms 
the equipment necessary is simple and inexpensive, and the work may 
be made a valuable adjunct to the art teaching given in the school. The 
course in metal work should give a general knowledge of the working of 
iron and steel and of the possibilities and limitations of metal working. 
Work in hot metal demands more extensive equipment. In forging, the 
preparation of the fire is most important and instruction should be given 
as to its building and keeping up. The most important tool in all forge 
work is the hammer, and much attention should be paid to it. The fun- 
damental operations in forging are few in number and may be taken up 
in the following order :—Drawing, bending, twisting, shouldering, up- 
setting, punching, welding, shaping brazing, and, for decorative work, 
veining, and modelling. Exercises in cold metal may be taken as follows: 
Simple filing, soldering, chipping and filing, rivetting, scraping, and 
fitting. Various small tools can be forged and properly tempered for use 
in the lathe. / 


8. DeEcoratTion.—As a ~eneral rule decoration should be applied 
only to models that are soundly constructed. Various methods of pre- 
paring stains and their use for different purposes should be dealt with. 
Indenting and stamping, grove carving, chip carving, flat carving, low 
relief, and high relief may be employed according to the capacity of the 
pupil and the requirements of the object to be decorated. All schemes 
of decoration should first be sketched on paper or worked in=clay. To 
stimulate originality, the unit may be given and the student encouraged 
to make new combinations, the copying of designs being as far as pos- 
sible prevented. | 
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g. SystTEM oF MEASUREMENT.—Either system of measurement may 
be used, English or Metric; but as, in all scientific work, the latter is 


coming into general use, it is advisable in the higher classes, at any rate, 
at least to combine the systems. 


Nore 1.—In those cases where the pupils have not taken a course of 
constructive work in the Public School, the work will of necessity be of a. 
simpler character than much of that suggested in the above scheme. Where 
possible a separate class should be formed of such pupils. 

Notre 2.—The graduates of each year should unite in constructing some 
piece of work to .be left in the school as a memorial of the class. 


IV. HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 
First Year. 


HYGIENE, SANITATION, AND COOKERY.—Personal hygiene, care of skin, 
clothing, physical habits, etc. ; hygiene of the house, ventilation, location, 
sanitary surroundings. 

Kitchen and its equipments, stoves, etc.; bed-room, bath-room, 
closets, etc.; household pests; disposal of waste. Food: its functions, 
classification, special value of each. Cooking: principles involved in the 
different methods employed, and application of these to different kinds 
of food. ; : 

Continuation of Public School Course Form- IV. in cookery; pre- 
paration of meals, cost, time for preparation, planning and serving a 
meal within a given cost. 

NEEDLEWORK.—AIl kinds of hand sewing, including buttonholes, 
patching and darning. Talks on implements used. Study of fabrics. 
Growth of cotton and flax. Cultivation of silk worm and processes of 
manufacture. Demonstration of primitive methods of weaving. Basting 
and running stitches, back stitch, half-back stitch, combination stitch, 
overcasting, overhanding on folded selvedge edges, true bias, matching 
stripes, plain hemming, French hemming, joining bias strips, straight- 
way fell on flannel, herring-bone stitch, gussets, gathers and_ stitched 
band, hemmed band, chain and feather stitch, hem stitch, loop stitch, 
blind loops, buttonhole stitch, sewing on buttons, tapes, hemmed patch, 
overhand patch, flannel patch, slip stitch, stockinet darning, cashmere 
darning, mending from home and application of these stitches in making 
button bags, shoe bags, shoe holders, and in hemming towels, aprons, 
dressing doll. 

BASKET AND RAFFIA WorRK.—Source, kinds and use of wicker and 
rafha. Making table mats, napkin rings, dolls’ hats, work baskets, 
porch mats, furniture beaters, etc. 


Second Course. 


HyYGYENE, SANITATION AND COOKERY.—Review and elaboration of 
principles taught in the first year. Dietetics: preparation of food for 
invalids, diet for children, for infants, balanced rations. The house: 
furnishing with consideration of cost, comfort and good taste. Public 
hygiene: responsibility of the individual in prevention of disease. Home 
nursing and emergencies: furnishine and care of the sick-room, making 
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wa bed, changing bed linen, bathing and care of a patient; ventilation of 


sick-room; treatment of burns, scalds, wounds, fainting, frost-bite, etc.'; 
bandaging ; administration of food and medicine; ferments; yeasts, mold, 
bacteria, etc. 

LasoraTtory Work.—Food combinations, advanced cookery; serv- 
ing and decoration of food; care of silver, brass, copper, nickel, marble, 
hardwood. Duties of the hostess in the entertainment of guests. Ethics 
of the home. Homemaking versus housekeeping, the home as a com- 
munity. Relation of the home to the State. Influence of a well ordered 
home. . : 

NEEDLE Work.—Talks on materials suitable for underwear. Em- 
broideries, laces, and other trimmings. Instruction in the use of pat- 
terns. Cutting, fitting, and making corset cover with French fell. Tak- 


‘ing measurements and drafting patterns for drawers. Cutting out 


drawers. Making tucks and preparing the trimming. Putting tucks and 
insertion together. Gathering, stroking and putting on ruffles. Making 
French seams and placing placket gusset. Putting on yoke or band. 
Making button-holes. Drafting pattern for skirt. Taking measurements, 
cutting, fitting and making night-gown. 

Threading, running, oiling, and cleaning of sewing machines. Use 
of attachments. 

Application of sewing stitches in outlining, and Kensington stitch 
on doily or tray cover. Embroidering: initials. Hemstitching. Fringing 
doily. 

Notr.—The course in household science is a two years’ one; but, when 
the conditions render it desirable, it may be extended over a longer period. 


Special Middle School Course. 
ART SUBJECTS. 


Principals and School Boards may modify the details of the following 
course in Art, to suit the requirements of their localities. See Reg. 39 
(3) and (6) :— | 

Advanced drawing from flowers, drapery, and natural objects, in 
black and white and in water color. Pen and ink drawing for illustrating 
purposes. Ornamental drawing on blackboard. Out-door sketching 
from nature in pencil, charcoal, and water colours. History of art. 

Charcoal drawing and painting ornamental casts and antique statues. 
Modelling in clay. Ornamental design. Elementary practical geometry 
as far as necessary for geometric designs. Drawing conventional flowers, 
leaves, rosettes, etc., based on natural forms. Designs for floor cloths, 
wall-paper, wood and iron work. Tinting designs in water colours. The 
principles of design and anatomy of pattern. 

Practical geometry. Projection of points, lines, and solids. Parrallel 
and angular perspective. 

Machine drawing. Use of instruments. Drawing details, bolts, 
nuts, screws, gear wheels. y, 

Architecture. Elementary architectural design and decoration, plans, 
elevations, sections. Prospective architectural] drawing in pen and ink 
and water colours. The different styles of architecture. 


~~ 


APPENDIX A. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Following are the details of the course in Geography prescribed for 
the Fifth Form and the Continuaton Classes of the Public Schools and 
for the Lower School of the High Schools: 

Soils, stones, rocks, strata and their origin; nebular theory: strati- 
fied, unstratified, metamorphic rocks; elevation and depression of the 
crust of the earth, forming continents and oceans; periods in the earth’s 
history in relation to Canada and to Ontario in particular; life on the 
earth, fossils. Forms and distribution of land masses, causes, theories 
regarding them; changes in land forms; agents of change, volcanoes, 
water, etc. Study of the common rocks, minerals and soils of the dis- 
tricts. Mountains, origin, growth, distribution, relation to mines, forests 
and climate; volcanoes and volcanic phenomena; plains and plateaus— 
Canada generally, Ontario and the North-West in particular; relation 
of Canada upheavals, subsidences, glaciation, moraines, gravel ridges, _ 
boulders and formations, to the continental areas of which they form a 
part. 

Rivers and river valleys; lakes; coast features; industrial importance 
of streams, rivers, lakes; origin and growth of rivers, falls, and rapids; © 
changes in courses with causes; old river courses, depression and eleva- 
tion; erosion by rivers, transportation and’ deposition of sediment. 

The ocean: Origin, distribution, depth, movements, currents, tides, 
waves, ocean bed, etc. 

The atmosphere, composition, importance to life, aqueous vapor; 
heating of the earth; depth of atmosphere; high and low pressure, the 
barometers, isobars, etc. ; movements of the air; winds, their causes, trade 
winds, anti-trade winds, periodic, variable, cyclones, anti-cyclones, thun- 
der storms, tornadoes; clouds, rain, snow, dew, evaporation; climate, 
causes affecting it; former climatic conditions. 

Life: Varieties, dependence upon climate, soil, etc. Plant life; 
typical forms in different zones, distribution; marine plants. Animal 
life; typical forms, terrestrial, aerial, marine; direct or ultimate depend- 
ence on plant life; distribution of forms. Man: Varieties, distribution, 
relation to other animal life and to natural and physical conditions. 

The earth as a planet; the planets; the fixed stars; the celestial 
sphere; observations of some of the more prominent constellations; the 
solar system and its members; the earth, its size and shape, proofs of 
shape; circles on surface; latitude and longitude; zones; daily rotation 
on axis; proofs; day and night; yearly revolution; its orbit and ellipse, 
perihelion; aphelion, seasons; variations in length of day and night, mea- 
surement of time; unit of time; sun-dial; civil year; standard railway 
time of Canada and the United States; location of position by latitude 
and longitude; calculation of times and distances. 

The moon: rotations; phases; different kinds of months; various 
eclipses of the sun and moon; umbra; penumbra; appearance through a 
telescope; absence of atmosphere, clouds, etc. 

The sun: sun spots, solar heat, radiation, etc. Comets, meteors, 
nebule, etc.; their probable nature, number, revolutions, etc. ; darkness 
and coldness of space. } 
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Important commercial highways and their relations to centres of 
population. Natural and manufactured products of the countries of the 
world, with their exports and imports. Internal commercial highways 
of Canada and the chief internal commercial highways of the United 
States. Relation between industrial and commercial centres and physical 
features; relation of soil and underlying rock formations to the products 
of the district, and occupations of the inhabitants. Water ways: their 
influence on population and settlement, their use as highways of com- 


“merce, with special reference to Canadian routes. Typical natural pro- 


ducts of different zones. Commercial relations of Great Britain and her 
colonies, and of Canada and the United States. Forms of Government 
in the countries of the world and their relation to civilization. Relation 
between the characteristics of a people and their environment. 


APPENDIX B: 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Following are the details of the courses in Elementary Science. The 
first courses in Botany, Zoology, and Physics are prescribed for the Fifth 
Form of the Public Schools. Both the first and the second courses in 
Botany, Zoology, and Physics, and the course in Chemistry are prescribed 
for the Continuation Classes of the Public Schools and for the Lower 
School of the High Schools. 


BOTANY. 
First Course.—September to November. 


The structure and functions of flower, leaf, stem, root, etc.; organs 
of the flower, their functions, pollination, fertilization. Uses of hairs, 
spines, prickles, tendrils, and petioles. The simpler fruits and the means 
of dispersion of seeds. Formation of tree buds; preparation for winter; 
annuals, biennials, perennials. The fall of fruits and leaves of deciduous 
and evergreen trees. The study and intrepretation of the marks on trees 


_and shrubs. Comparison of higher plants with higher animals; relation 


of each to food; means of obtaining and storing it; dependence of ani- 
mals on plants. 


April to June. _ 


Relation of plants to light, moisture and heat; water as a solvent, 
circulation of plants, experiments; soluble and insoluble material in soils ; 
importance of each class of material to the plant; uses of roots and leaves 
in absorbing food from soil and air, experiments. Struggle for light and 
moisture, germination of the seed, development of the parts; examples— 
bean, morning-glory, pumpkin, corn, wheat. The expanding of buds and 
the opening of the spring flowers.. Objects of pruning trees, transplant- 
ing and thinning vegetables. Times of germination and flowering of 


common plants in their native situations. Propagation of offsets, runners, 
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tubers, slips, seeds, grafts, budding. Conditions governing the growth 
of the early wild flowers. Modifications of plant growth suitable to en- 
vironment. Plant societies in different localities. Identification of plants 
with regular flowers. 3 


Second Course—September to November. — 


& 

Morphology of the composites and grasses. Identification of the . 
simpler ones. : 

Plant societies continued; peculiarities of each which adapt it to its 
‘situation. Special study of weeds, means of controlling them. Mor- 
phology and habits of some typical ferns, as bracken fern, shield fern, 
moon-wort, sensitive fern. Morphology and habits of a mushroom, a 
polypore, a boletus, a puff-ball. Parasitism and saprophytism. Study of 
plant enemies and remedial treatment—the simpler forms. Comparison 
of spring and autumn flowers. Comparative study of fruits. Special 
study of leaf, its modifications and adjustments for securing a favorable 
light position; its importance in obtaining and elaborating food material; 
the part it plays in evaporation. 


April to June. 


Common orchard and forest trees. Special study of the conifere, 
the bud; form, permanence and phyllotaxy of leaves, flowers; comparison 
of twigs and wood with those of other trees. Comparative study of pith 
and cortical layers Distinction between.endogen and exogen. Meaning, 
significance, and methods of cross fertilization. Man’s influence on 
plants. Plant physiology, elementary and experimental; chlorophyll; 
movements of gaseous and liquid nutriments and waste products. Mor- 
phology of complex in florescences. Study of the fungi continued. Eco- 
nomic uses of plants, food, clothing, ornament, medicine, ruber, tea, 
spices, etc. General view and comparison of the characteristics of the . 
frogs, newts, lizards, turtles, and snakes of the locality. 


a ZOOLOGY. 
First Course—September to November, 


Relation of insects to flowers. Study of grasshopper, potatoe-beetle, 
tomatoe-worm, house-fly, spider, centipede. The life history of at least 
two insects having complete metamorphosis. Collection of caterpillars 
infesting common plants, for observation of their metamorphosis. Re- 
cognition of some of our common birds; the relation to their habits of 
the structure of bills, legs, feet, wings, and nests, the arrangement of 
toes, and the color of feathers and eggs (aquatic, terrestrial, aerial) ; 
times of their migrations. 


April to June. 


The life history of the frog. Continuation of the study of the birds; 
especially in regard to their methods of obtaining food and nesting. Life 
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history and habits of any common economic insects, such as the tent- 
caterpillar, the cabbage-butterfly, the lady-bird, or other predacious beetle. 
Familiarity with the names and general appearance of the common fishes, 
frogs, newts, lizards, turtles, and snakes of the locality. 


Second Course.—September to November. 


The mammalia, chief characteristics. Our native Canadian mam- 
mals, their adaptation to our climate, their coloration, docility, habits, 
food, enemies. Modifications for aerial life (bat, flying-squirrel), arboreal 
life (squirrel), subterranean (wood-chuck, mole), aquatic (beaver, musk- 
rat). Herbivorous and carnivorous animals, peculiarities of each. Adap- 
tation of the fish, the frog, the bird, the mammal, to their habits of life. 
Momologies of fins, scales, etc. Comparison of the teeth and integuments 
of a few typical animals. Adaptation of animals for securing food, avoid- 
ing enemies. Preparation of animals for winter. 


April to June. 


The food supply of birds and insects; those beneficial or injurious. 
Special study of the bills and feet of birds and of the mouths and wing's 
of insects. Distinction between biting and sucking insects. Life history 
of any two of the following : carpet beetle, scale insect, saw-fly, codling- 
moth, mosquito, pea-weevil; rearing the insects to study their metamor- 
phosis ; observation of conspicuous orchard or garden pests of the season, 
with protective treatment of plants. Economic uses of animal products ; 
silk, wood, fur, leather, etc. ‘General view and comparison of the larger 
classes of animals taken up in the course. 


PHYSICS. 


First Course.—November to April. 


Forms of matter: solids, liquids, gases; different states of the same 
kinds of matter; crystalline and amorphous conditions; theory of consti- 
tution of matter. Physical and chemical change. Simple and compound 
“substances. Metric units and standards of length, area, volume, weight, 
mass density; experiments in measurements with use of instruments, 
such as rule, balance, burette, caliper. Properties of solids. Properties 
of liquids, transmission of pressure by liquids; illustrations, construction 
and uses of hydraulic press. Relation of pressure to depth and density ; 
pressure at a point equal in all directions; buoyancy, and flotation. Pro- 
perties of gases, weight, elasticity, atmospheric pressure, barometer ; 
expansive force of gas, with applications, as air cushion, bicycle tire, 
football, compressed air motor, air gun, etc.; relation between the volume 
and the pressure of a gas (Boyle’s law). Construction and use of air 
pump, common pump, force pump, condenser, (as bicycle pump); buoyant 

‘force of gases. Solution, diffusion: part played by these processes in 
nature. Specific gravity; common methods of finding specific gravities 
of solids, liquids, and gases. 
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Second Course.—-November to April. 


Experiments illustrating the transformation of other forms of energy 
into heat; experiments to illustrate the expansion of solids, liquids, and 
gases by heat; distinction between temperature and heat. Methods of 
measuring the change of temperature, with description of Centigrade and 
Fahrenheit thermometers; change of state, phenomena of fusion, ebulli- 
tion, evaporation, liquefaction and solidification; latent heat; methods of 
transference of heat; conduction, practical methods of heat insulation, 
principle of Davy’s safety lamp, convection currents; methods of heating 
and ventilating houses. 

Lode-stone, magnetic attraction; megnetization and demagnetiza- 
tion; polarity; magnetic induction; earth’s inductive influence; construc- 
tion and practical use of the mariner’s compass and dipping needle; 
geographical and magnetic poles; construction of simple voltaic cells; 
chemical effects of the electric current, decomposition of water by elec- 
tricity; magnetizing effects of the electric current; the construction of an 
electromagnet, with some of its more common practical applications, as 
electric bell, telegraph, and telephone; heating and lighting effects of 
the current; arc and incandescent lamps. 

Nature and propagation of sound; principles of construction of some 
of the more common musical instruments, as piano, voilin, harp, horn, 
and organ; reflection of sound, echoes; musical tones; pitch and quality. 

Nature and propagation of light, simple experiments illustrating the 
reflection and retraction of light; the prism, the dispersion of light, colour. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Oxygen: Preparation, properties; oxidation, examples; combustion ; 
reduction; dependence of organic world on oxygen. Water: decomposi- 
tion by electricity, common impurities, tests. Hydrogen: preparation 
and properties. Ammonia: preparation, properties, economic uses. Car- 
bon: forms, occurrence, properties, and uses; carbon dioxide, prepara- 
tion by combustion in air, occurrence in the atmosphere, preparation from 
_ limestone, properties, comparison with dir, relation to plant and animal 
life; carbonic acid. Limestone: forms, occurrence; lime and its manu- 
facture; action of water on quick lime; action of acids an limestone; 
other carbonates; mortar; building stone, animal shells, uses of lime- 
stone and its product. Air: separation of oxygen from nitrogen; pro- 
perties of the latter. Acids, basis, salts, distinguishing characteristics. 


APPENDIX) .C: 


Te Grometry.—Lower and Middle Schools. 


Following are the details of the course in Euclid prescribed for the 
Lower and Middle Schools of the High Schools. The first: thirteen of 
the constructions and the first nineteen of the theorems are prescribed 
for candidates for District Teachers’ non-professional Certificates, in 
addition to the Practical Geometry of the Lower School. 
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A.—CONSTRUCTIONS. 


Construct a triangle with sides of given lengths. 

To construct an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

To bisect a given angle. 

To bisect a given straight line. 

To draw a line perpendicular to a given line from a given point in it. 

To draw a line perpendicular to a given line from a given point not 
in the line. 

Locus of a point equidistant from two given lines. 

Locus of a point equidistant from two given points. 

To draw a line parallel to another, through a given point. 

To divide a given line into any number of equal parts. 

To describe a parallelogram equal to a given triangle, and having an 
angle equal to a given angle. 

To describe a parallelogram equal toa given rectilineal figure, and 
having an angle equal to a given angle. 

On a given straight line to describe a parallelogram equal to a given 
triangle, and having an angle equal to a given angle. 

To find the centre of a given circle. 

From a given point to draw a tangent to a given circle. 

On a given straight line to construct a segment of a circle containing 


‘an angle equal to a given angle. 


From a given circle cut off a segment containing an angle equal 
to a given angle. . 

In a circle to inscribe a triangle equiangular to a given triangle. 

To find locus of centres of circles touching two given lines. 

To inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 

To describe a circle touching three given straight lines. 

To describe a circle about a given triangle. 

About a given circle to describe a triangle equiangular to a given 
triangle. 

To divide a given line similarly to another given divided line. 

To find the fourth proportional to three given lines. 

To describe a polygon similar to a given polygon, and with the cor- 
responding sides in a given ratio. 

To find the mean proportional between two given straight lines. 

To construct a polygon similar to a given polygon, and such that 
their areas are in a given ratio. | 

To describe a polygon of given shape and size. 


B.—THEOREMS. 


The sum of the angles of any triangle is equal to two right angles. 

The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal, with con- 
verse. 

If the three sides of one triangle be equal, respectively, to the three 
sides of another, the triangles are equal in all respects. 

If two sides and the included angle of one triangle be equal to two 
sides and the included angle of another triangle, the triangles are equal 
in all respects. 
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If two angles and one side of a triangle be equal to two angles and 
the corresponding side of another, the triangles are equal in all respects. 

If two sides and an angle opposite one of these sides be equal, re- 
spectively, in two triangles, the angles opposite the other pair of equal 
sides are either equal or supplemental. 

The sum of the exterior angles of a polygon is four right angles. 

The greater side of any triangle has the greater angle opposite it. 

The greater angle of ‘any triangle has the greater side opposite it. 

If two sides of one triangle be equal respectively to two sides of 
another, that with the greater contained angle has the greater base, with 
converse. 

lia Me neversal fall on two parallel lines, relations between angles 
formed, with converse. 

Lines which join equal and parallel lines towards the same parts are 
themselves equal and parallel. 

The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal and the 
diagonal bisects it. 

Parallelograms on the same base, or on equal bases, and between 
the same parallels, are equal. 

Triangles on the same base, or on equal bases, and betwen the 
same parellels are equal. 

Triangles equal in area, and on the same base, are between the same 
parallels. 

Ifa parallelogram and a triangle be on the same base, and between 
the same parallels, the parallelogram is double the triangle. 

Expressions for area of a parallelogram, and area of a triangle. 

The complements of the parallelograms about the diagonal of any 
parallelogram are equal. | 

The square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to 
thé sum of the squares on the sides. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the sum of the 
squares on the parts, together with twice the rectangle contained by the 
parts, is equal to the square on the whole line. 

The square on a side of any triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the two other sides + twice the rectangle contained by either of these 
sides and the projection of the other side on it. 

If more than two equal straight lines can be drawn from the circum- 
ference of a circle to a point within it, that point is the centre. 

The diameter is the greatest chord in a circle, and a chord nearer the 
centre is greater than one more remote. Also the greater chord is nearer 
the centre than the less. 

The angle at the centre of a circle is double the angle at the circum- 
ference on the same arc. 

The angles in the same segment of a circle are equal, with converse. 

The opposite angles of a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle are to- 
gether equal to two ont angles, with converse. 

The angle in a semicircle is a right angle; in a segment greater than 
a semicircle less than a right anoles in a segment less than a semicircle 
greater than a right angle. 

A tangent is perpendicular to the radius to the point of contact; only 
one tangent can be drawn at a given point; the perpendicular to the 
tangent at the point of contact passes through the centre; the perpen- 
dicular from centre on tangent passes through the point of contact. 
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If two circles touch, the line joining the centres passes through the 
point of contact. 

The angles which a chord drawn from the point of contact makes 
with the tangent, are equal to the angles in the alternate segments. 

The rectangles under the segments of intersecting chords are equal. 

If OA. OB=OC?, OC is a tangent to the circle through A, B and C. 

Triangles of the same altitude are as their bases. 

A line parallel to the base of a triangle divides the sides proportion- 
ally, with converse. 

If the vertical angle of a triangle be bisected, the bisector divides the 
base into segments that are as the sides, with converse. 

The analogous proposition when the exterior angle at the vertex is 
bisected, with converse. ( 

If two triangles are equiangular, the sides are proportional. 

If the sides of two triangles are proportional, the triangles are equi- 
angular. 

If the sides of two triangles about equal angles are proportional, the 
triangles are equiangular. 

If two triangles have an angle in each equal, and the sides about two 
other angles proportional, the remaining angles are equal or supplemental. 

Similar triangles are as the squares on corresponding: sides. 

The perpendicular from the right angle of a right-angled triangle or 
the hypotenuse divides the triangle into two which are similar to the 
original triangle. 

In equal circles angles, whether at the centres or circumferences, are 
proportional to the arcs on which they stand. . 

The areas of to similar polygons are as the squares on corresponding 
sides. 

If three lines be proportional, the first is to the third as the figure 
of the first to the similar fivure on the second. 

Questions and easy deductions on the preceding constructions and 
theorems. 


Nots.—In the formal deductive geometry modifications of Euclid’s treat- 
ment of the subject will be allowed, though not required, as follows: — 


The employment of the “hypothetical construction.” 
The free employment of the method of superposition, including the 


rotation of figures about an axis, or about a point in a plane. 


A modification of Euclid’s parallel postulate. ; 
A treatment of ratio and proportion restricted to the case in which the 
compared magnitudes are commensurable. 


II. Gerometry.—Upper School. 


Following are the details of the course in Geometry prescribed for 
the Upper School of the High Schools. 


An 


Exercises on the course prescribed for the Middle School, with special 
reference to the following topics—Loci; Maxima and Minima: The Sys- 
tem of Inscribed, Escribed and Circumscribed Circles of a Triangle with 
metrical relations; Radical Axis. 


° 
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B.—SyYNTHETIC GEOMETRY. 


The, following additional propositions in Synthetic Geometry, with 
exercises thereon :— 

To divide a given straight line internally and externally in medial 
section. 

To describe a square that shall be equal to a given rectilinear figure. 

To describe an isosceles triangle having each of the angles at the 
base double of the third angle. 

To inscribe a regular pentagon in a given circle. 

The squares on two sides of a triangle are together equal to twice 
the square on half the third side and twice the square on the median to 
that side. 3 

If A BC be a triangle, and A be joined to a point P of the base such 
that BP : PC=m :n, thenn A B? + mA C?=(m+n) A P? + n. BP’ + 
pe Ps Co. 

In a right-angled triangle the rectilineal figure described on the hypo- 
tenuse is equal to the sum of the similar and similarly described figures 
on the two other sides. 

If the vertical angle of a triangle be bisected by a straight line which 
also cuts the base, the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle is 
equal to the rectangle contained by the segments of the base, together 
_ with the square on the straight line which bisects the angle. 

If from the vertical angle of a triangle a straight line be drawn per- 
pendicular to the base, the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle 
is equal to the rectangle contained by the perpendicular and the diameter 
of the circle described about the triangle. 

The rectangle contained by the diagonals of a quadrilateral inscribed 
in a circle is equal to the sum of the two rectangles contained by its 
opposite sides. _ 

Two similar polygons may be so placed that the lines joining corre- 
sponding points are concurrent. 

' Jf a straight line meet the sides B C, C A, A B, of a triangle A B C 
in D, E, F respectively, then B D.C E.A F=DC. EA. F B, and con- 
versely. (Menelaus’ Theorem.) 

If straight lines through the angular points A, 3B. C of a triangle are 
~ concurrent, and intersect the opposite sides in D, E, F respectively, then 
1B De GA pe) C." BAS By, and BS aster ab (Ceva’s Theorem.) 

If a point A lie on the polar of a point B with respect to a circle, 
then B lies on polar of A. : 

Any straight line which passes through a fixed point is cut harmon- 
ically by the point, any circle, and the polar of the point with respect to 
the circle. 

In a complete quadrilateral each diagonal is divided harmonically by 
the other two diagonals, and the angular points through which it passes. 


C.---ELEMENTARY ANAYLTICAL GEOMETRY. 


Axes of co-ordinates. Position of a point in plane of reference. 
Transformation of co-ordinates,—origin changed, or axes (rectan- 
gular) turned through a given angle. 
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Co-ordinates of point dividing line joining P, (x, Vy ACO setae »,) 
in ratio m:n are . 
mx, + nx, 
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Equations of straight lines 
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Line defined by two points 


xy through which it passes. 
Rae 6) 
FRE PTO b 
cos@ sind. 
uy P Line defined by one point 
Lr ad ona through which it passes, 
and by its direction. 
y=m (xa). 


xcosa+ysina=p. 

General equation of 1st degree, A x +B y + C=o, represents a 
straight line. 

Any line through (x,, y,) i 

BEL BY eet) 5 
If 6 be angle between A x+By+C=o0 and A’ x+B' y+C =o, then 
‘A B-AB 
tan d= 


AA +BB 
Condition of | rity A A’ + BB =o. 

A B. 
Condition of || ism, Ae Re 


Distance from (a, b ) to A x+B y+C=o, in direction, whose direction 
cosines are (I, m) is 


Aat+Bb+C 

' AGE Bm 
| r distance from (a, 6) on A x+By+C=o 
Ba ~AatBb+C 


VALE BE 
THE GIRCLE— 


Equations in forms: 


xv+yp=r’, 
(4 a)’ + (9 — by 7" 
P=lQr x—x’. 
General equation #7+7°+2 Ax+2By+C=o, 
or (x + A)? +(y+ BY =A?+B’-C, 
represents a circle with centre (—A,—8B) and radius 
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Tangentiat (x); .9%) 20x +9 SH tS Xe MY WF eae 


HONEY 163 
Normal is —- ==. 
x 


Tangent in form. 
y=mxaer Vo tm: 
Pole being (x, »’), polaris x x +y9/=r'. 
If pole move along a line, polar turns about pole of that line. 
Square of tangent from 
(x', 9") tox? +y4+2Ax+2By+C=0 
isx?+y?4+2Ax 4+ 2By7+4+C. 
Radical axis of 
xX +y+4+2Ax+2By+ C=0 
e+ yYt2A x+2B y+ Co 
Easy exercises on the preceding propositions. 


——e 
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APPENDIX D. 


For the Syllabus in Medieval and Modern History, see Circular 
No. 11. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
Duties oF TEACHERS. 
(From the Public Schools Act of 1901. Sections 80, 81, g7 and 121.) 
It shall be the duty of every teacher of a Public School : 
1. To teach dilligently and faithfully all the subjects in the Public 
School Course of Study; to maintain proper order and discipline in the ~ 
school; to encourage the pupils in the pursuit of learning; to inculeate — 


by precept and example, respect_for religion and the principles-of Chris-__ 
tian_morality, and the highest regard for truth, justice, love of country, - 


|humanity, benevolence, sobriety, industry, frugality, purity, temperance 


and all other virtues; 


2. To use the English language in the instruction of the school and 
in all communications with the pupils in regard to discipline and the 
management of the school, except where impracticable by reason of the 
pupil not understanding English. Recitations requiring the use of a text- 
bock may be conducted in the language of the text-book; 


3. To see that the schoolhouse-is ready for the reception of pupils 
at least fifteen minutes before the time of opening in the morning, 
and five minutes before the time of opening in the afternoon, to call 
the roll every day according to the register prescribed by the Educa- 
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tion Department; to enter in the visitors’ book visits made to-the school ; 
#> give the Inspector, trustees and visitors access, at all times, to the 
register and visitors’ book; and to deliver the register, the schoolhouse 
key and other school property in his possession to the corporation em- 
ploying him on demand, or when his agreement with such corporation 
has expired; 

4. To'classify the pupils strictly according to the course of study pre- 
scribed by the Education Department; to conduct the school according 
to a time-table accessible to pupils and visitors; to prevent the use by 
pupils of unauthorized text-books; to attend regularly the teachers’ insti- 
tutes in the inspectoral division; to notify the trustees and inspector of 
absence from school, through illness or other unavoidable cause; and to 
make at the end of each sthool term, and subject to revision by the 
Inspector, such promotions from one class or form to another as he may 
deem expedient ; 

5. To hold during each half year a public examination of the school, 
and to give due notice thereof to the trustees, to any school visitors who 
reside in the schvooi section, and through the pupils, to their parents or 
guardians, and to hold such other examinations as may be required by 
the Inspector for the promotion of pupils, or for any other purpose as 
the Inspector may direct+ 

6. To furnish the Minister of Education, or the School Inspector, — 
with any information which it may be in his power to give respecting the 
condition of the school premises, the discipline of the school, the progress 
of the pupils, or any other matter affecting the interests of the school, 
and to prepare such reports of the corporation employing him as are re- 
quired by the Education Department; 

7. To give assiduous attention to the health and comfort of the 
pupils, to the cleanliness, temperature and ventilation of the school- 
rooms, to the care of all maps, apparatus and other school property, to 
the preservation of shade trees and the orderly arrangement of the play- 
grounds, and to report promptly to the trustees and municipal health 
officer the appearance of any infectious or contagious disease in the 
school, or the unsanitary condition of outhouses and surroundings; 

8. To refuse admission to the school of any pupil affected with, or 
exposed to smallpox, scarlitina, diphtheria, whooping cough, measles, 
mumps, or other contagious disease or consumption until furnished with 
a certificate of a physician or of a health officer to the effect that all danger 
from exposure to contact with such pupil has passed away; 

9g. To suspend any pupil guilty of persistent truancy, violent oppo- 
sition to authority, habitual neglect of duty, the use of profane or im- 
proper language or conduct injurious to the moral tone of the school, and 
to notify the parent or guardian of the pupil, and the trustees, of such 
suspension. The parent or guardian of any pupil suspended may appeal 
against the action of the teacher to the trustees, who shall have power 
to consider such appeal and remove, confirm or modify such suspension. 
or), TOO7s)'C. 202). 8.70. 


AGREEMENTS. 


All agreements between trustees and teachers shall be in writing, 
el by the parties thereto, and shall be sealed with the seal of the 
corporation. 
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2. Any teacher who wilfully neglects or refuses to carry out his 
agreement, shall, on the complaint of the trustees, be liable to the sus- 
pension of his certificate by the Inspector under whose jurisdiction he 
may be for the time being. 

3. No person engaged to teach a Public School shall be deemed a 
qualified teacher who does not at the time of entering into an agreement 
with the trustees, and durine the whole period of such agreement, hold a 
legal certificate of qualification. 

4. Any teacher who enters into an agreement with a board of trus- 
tees for one year, and who serves under such agreement for three months 
or over, shall be entitled to be paid his salary in the proportion which the 
number of days during which he has taught bears to the whole number 
of teaching days in the year. 

5. Every teacher shall be entitled to his salary during sickness, cer- 
tified by a physician, for a period not exceeding four weeks for the entire 
year; this period may be increased at the pleasure of the trustees. 


6. If at the expiration of a teacher’s agreement with a board of trus- 
tees his salary has not been paid in full, the salary shall continue to run 
at the rate mentisned in the agreement until paid, provided always that 
an action shall be commenced within three months after the salary is due 
and payable by the trustees. 


7- All matters of difference between trustees and teachers, in regard 
to salary or other remuneration under a valid agreement, shall, whatever 
may be the amount in question, be brought in the Division Court of the 
division where the cause of action arose, subject to appeal, as provided 
by this Act, R:S.O. 1807,,c. 292, s.°77, 


AUTHORIZED BOOKS. 


1. Any authorized text-book in actual use in any Public or Model 
School may be changed by the teacher of such school for any other 
authorized text-book in the same subject on the written approval of the 
trustees and the Inspector, provided always such change is made at the 
beginning of a school term, and at least six months after such approval 
has been given. 

2. In case any teacher negligently or wilfully permits any unauthor- 
ized text-book to be used by the pupils of his school, he shall for each 
such offence, on conviction thereof before a Police Magistrate or Justice 
of the Peuce, be liable to a penalty payable to the municipality for Public 
School purposes, not exceeding $10, together with costs, as the Police 
Magistrate or Justice may think fit. R.S.O. 1897, c. 292, s. 92. 


GENERAL PROHIBITIONS. 


1. No teacher, trustee, Inspector, or other person officially con- 
nected with the Education Department, the Normal, Model, Public, or 
High Schools or Collegiate Institutes, shall become or act as agent for 
any person or persons to sell, or in any way to promote the sale for such 
school apparatus, furniture or stationery, or shall receive compensation 
or other remuneration or equivalent for such sale, or for the promotion 
of sale in any way whatsoever. 
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2. Any teacher who refuses to give up to the school trustees | posses- 
sion of any visitors’ book, school register, school house key or any other 
school property in his possession, shall not be deemed a qualified teacher 
until restitution is made, and shall also forfeit any claim which he may 
have against the said trustees. R.S.O. 1897, c. 292, s. I15. 


DUTIES OF PUPILS. 


(From the Regulations of 1904.) 

1. Every pupil registered in a Public School shall attend punctually 
and regularly every day of the school year in which his name is so regis- 
tered. He shall be neat and cleanly in his person and habits, diligent in 
his studies, kind and courteous to his fellow pupils, obedient and respect- 
ful to his teacher, and shall submit to such discipline as would be exer- 
cised’ by a kind, firm and judicious parent. 

2. Every pupil on returning to school after absence from any cause 
shall give orally or in writing to the teacher, a proper reason for his 
absence. A pupil may retire from school at any hour during the day at 
the request, either oral or written, of his parent or guardian. A pupil 
may be suspended who fails or neglects to provide himself with the text- 
books or other supplies required in his course of study, or to pay the fees 
imposed for such purpose by the trustees. 

Sn Mery pupil shall be responsible to the teacher for his conduct on 
the school premises or on the way to or from school, except when accom- 
panied by his parents or guadian or by some person appointed by them 
on their behalf. Any pupil who injures or destroys school property or 
furniture may be suspended until the property or furniture destroyed or 
injured is made good by the parent or guardian of such pupil. 


PUBLICE SCHOOLS: 
ScHooL TERMS AND ORGANIZATION. 


1. Unless otherwise directed by the trustees, the pupils attending 
every Public School shall assemble for study at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, and shall be dismissed not later than four o’clock in the afternoon. 
One hour at least shall be allowed for recreation at mid-day, and ten 
minutes during the forenoon and afternoon terms, but in no case shall 
the hours of study be less than five hours per day including the recess 
in the forenoon and afternoon, provided always the trustees may reduce 
the hours of study for the pupils in the First and Second Forms. 

2. Pupils not registered.in a Day School may attend a Night School 
from the 1st of October until the 31st of March. The hours of study in 
the Night School shall not exceed 24 hours per session. Pupils shall not 
be admitted to a Night School who are under fourteen years of age or who 
attend school during the day. Night Schools shall be subject to the same 
regulations as Public Schools, with respect to the discipline of pupils, the 
- duties and qualifications of teachers, and the use of text-books. 

3.—(1) The course of study for Public Schools shall be taken up in 
five Forms as hereinafter set forth, and pupils shall be classified by the 
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- teacher with respect to their attainments in all the subjects of the Form 


to which they are assigned or from which they are to be promoted. 

(2) The amount of time to be given to any class is to be determined 
by the teacher, who shall be guided in this matter by the Inspector. 

(3) Pupils who have passed the High School Entrance examination 
and such other pupils as are considered qualified by the teacher and In- 
spector shall be entitled in both Rural and Urban Schools to receive 
instructions in the subjects of the Fifth Form, provided that, in a muni- 


| cipality having a High School, if resident pupils of the High School are 


not charged fees for the first year, it will not be deemed obligatory for 
the Public School Board to have a Fifth class. 

4.—(1) All the subjects prescribed for Forms J.-IV. of the Public 
School Course are obligatory, except where otherwise specified in the 
Programme of Studies. No deviation from this rule is permissible with- 
out the concurrence of the Inspector, who shall also decide as to the 
optional subjects. 

(2) The following subjects of the Fifth Form Course of Study are 
obligatory: Reading, Literature, Grammar, Composition, History, Geo- 


graphy, Writing, Arithmetic and Mensuration, and Elementary Science. 


From the other subjects of this Form, Boards of Trustees may select 
with the concurrence of the Inspector, such subjects or such parts of 
the courses therein, as, may, in their judgment, suit the requirements of © 
their localities. 

(3) When, from any cause, teachers properly prepared to teach the 
courses in Art, Constructive Work, Clay Modelling, Elementary Science, 
and Nature Study are not available, the Inspector shall authorize such 
modifications of the courses in these subjects as he may deem expedient. 

(4) Classes in Latin, Greek, French or German may be provided in 
Fifth Forms or Continuation Classes, with the concurrence of the In- 
spector, and with a time-table approved by him. Teachers of these sub- 
jects shall hold at least a second-class certificate and have passed a De- 
partmental or a University examination in the language they undertake 
to teach. 

5. In school sections where the French or the German language pre- 


‘vails, the trustees may, in addition to the Course of Study prescribed for 


Public Schools, require instruction to be given in Reading, Grammar, 
and Composition to such pupils as are directed by their parents or» 
guardians to study either of these languages, and in all such cases the 
authorized text-books in French or German shall be used. But nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to mean that anv of the text-books 
prescribed for Public Schools shall be set aside because of the use of the. 
authorized text-books in French and German. 


FHGH SCHOOLS: 
(From the High Schools Act of rgo1 (Sections 42, 43, 50.) 
' DUTIES OF TEACHERS. © 
Every teacher of a High School shall, in the organization, discipline, 


management and classification of the pupils, be subject to the regulations 
of the Education Department. | 
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AGREEMENTS. 


1. Any teacher of a High School who enters into an agreement with 
a board of trustees for one year and who serves under such agreement 
for three months or over, shall be entitled to be paid his salary in the 
proportion which the number of days during which he has taught bears 
to the whole number of teaching days in the year. 


2. Every teacher shall be entitled to his salary during sickness, certi- | 


fied by a physician, for a period not exceeding four weeks for the entire 
year; this period may be increased at the pleasure of the trustees. 

3. Any teacher who enters into an agreement with a board of trustees 
as teacher, and who wilfully neglects or refuses to carry out such agree- 
ment, shall, on the complaint of any board of trustees, be liable to the 
suspension of his certificate by the Education Department. 

4. All matters of difference between trustees and teachers of High 
Schools in regard to salary or other remuneration, whatever may be the 
amount in dispute, shall be decided in the Division Court of the division 


in which the cause of action arose; provided always that the decision of — 


the court in such cases may be appealed from, as under the Public 
Schools Act. 


AUTHORIZED BOOKS. 


1. No teacher shall use or permit to be used as text-books in a High 
School any books except such books as are authorized by the Education 
Department, and no portion of the Legislative or municipal grant shall 
be paid to any High School in which unauthorized books are used 

2. Any authorized text-book in actual use in any High School may 
be changed by the teacher of such school for any other authorized text- 
book in the same subject on the written approval of the trustees, provided 
always such change is made at the beginning of a school term, and at 
least six months after such approval has been given. 

_3. In case any teacher or other person negligently or wilfully substi- 
tutes any unauthorized text-book in place of any authorized text-book in 
actual use upon the same subject in his school, he shall for each such 
offence, be liable on conviction before a Police Magistrate or Justice of 
the Peace, to a penalty not exceeding $10, payable to the muncipality 
for High School purposes, together with costs, as the Police Magistrate 
or Justice may think fit. R.S.O. 1897, c. 293, s. 46. 


ORGANIZATION. 


(From the Regulations of 1904.) 

1. In every High School or Collegiate Institute the head teacher 
shall be called the Principal, and the other teachers Assistants. 

2. The authority of the Principal of the High School shall be su- 
preme in all matters of discipline on the school premises where the Public 
and the High School occupy the same building. 


3. The provisions of the Public Schools Act, 1901, and the regula- 


tions of the Education Department with respect to the duties of pupils 
attending a Public School shall apply to teachers and pupils of High 
Schools. . | 
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4. The Principal of a High School or Collegiate Institute shall hold 
a Principal’s Certificate and the Assistants shall hold High. School Assist- 
ants’ Certificates. Special teachers of Music, Art, Physical Culture, 
Manual Training, Household Science, and Agriculture shall possess quali- 
fications satisfactory to the Minister of Education. | 

5. If, after due advertisement, a High School Board is unable to 
obtain a legally qualified Assistant, a temporary certificate may be granted 
by the Minister of Education for the current half year to a suitable person 
on the application of the Board. 

6. The principal shall determine the number of pupils to be assigned 
to each form and the order in which the subjects in each form shall be 
taken up by the pupils. 

7. Lhe Principal shall make such promotions from one form to an- 


other as he may deem expedient; he shall also assign the subjects of the ~ 


ve 


course of study among the Assistants. 

8. No pupil once enrolled in a Secondary School (a High School, or 
a Public or a Separate School Continuation or Fifth Book Class) shall be 
admitted to another Secondary School unless he presents a letter of hon- 
orable admission from the Principal of the Secondary School he last 
attended. In the event of a dispute, the parties thereto shall submit full 
particulars of the question for final settlement to the Inspector of the 
school into which the pupil seeks admission. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES. 


1. The courses of studv in the High School shall be taken up in 
three main divisions: The Lower School ( a two or three years’ course), 
the Middle School ( a one or two years’ course), and the Upper School (a 
one or two years’ course). The Principal shall make such organization 
of forms as he may deem expedient. 

2. The High School courses of study shall be organized as follows: 
(a) The General Course; (b) The Commercial Course; (c) The Manual 
Training Course; (d) The Household Science Course; (e) The Art Course; 
(f) The Agricultural Course; (g) The Courses for University Matriculation 
and the Preliminary Examinations of the Learned Professions; (h) The 
Courses for Teachers’ non-Professional Certificates. 


Note.—The Programme of Studies has been prepared primarily for the 
general student; but it includes the work prescribed for University pass and 
honour matriculation, for the teachers’ non-professional examinations, and 
‘for the preliminary examinations of the learned professions. 


3. The board of trustees shall select the courses on the report of the 
Principal; but a course shall not be taken up if, on the report of the High 
School Inspector, the Minister of Education decides that the staff, the 
equipment, or the accommodations are inadequate therefor. 

4. The following subjects shall be obligatory on all pupils: The 
Lower School courses in Geography, Arithmetic and Mensuration, Eng- 
lish Grammar, Writing, Reading, and Physical Culture, with the English 
Composition, English Literature, and History of the Lower and Middle 

_ Schools. | 

5. Pupils in the general course shall take in addition, the Art and 

the Elementary Science of the Lower School, with such other subjects of 
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the High School programme as may be agreed upon between the pupil’s 
parent or guardian and the Principal of the school. 

6. Pupils in the special Commercial, Manual Training, Household | 
Science, Art, and Agricultural Courses shall take the subjects that are 
abligatory on all pupils (see section 4 preceding), with such suitable 
modifications as may be deemed expedient by the Principal and approved 
by the Minister of Education. 

7. One of the courses prescribed in section 2 above and not more 
without the consent of the Principal, shall be taken by each pupil; but 
the Principal may omit or curtail the course in any of the obligatory 
subjects in the case of individual pupils who are not preparing for exam- 
inations, and whose circumstances, in his judgment, deserve special con- 
sideration. 

8. The following shall be the average minimum amount of time to 
be devoted each weck to each of the following subjects, separately from 
the other subjects, in the courses where such subjects are obligatory : 

(1) Reading.—Two lessons of thirty minutes each for two years in the 
Lower School, the average number of pupils in each class being not more 
than twenty-five and the time being increased or diminished when the 
average in the class is greater or less than twenty-five. Jn all the school 
subdivisions, reading shall also be taken up systematically in connection 
with English literature. ; 

(2) Elementary Science.-_(a) For Biology, a lesson in each year of the 
Lower School, of thirty minutes every day during the months of Sep- 
tember and October and from the beginning of April to the end of June; 
or the equivalent thereof. 

(b) For Phvsics and Chemistry. a lesson, in each year of the Lower 
School, of thirty minutes three times a week, or the equivalent thereof, 
during the rest of the school year. 

- g. The course in drill, calisthenics, and gymnastics is obligatory in 
Collegtate Institutes, and shall be taken up in lessons of thirty minutes 
each, three times a week, in each form of the Lower School. 

10. Provision for Physical Culture shall be made in the Middle and 
Upper Schools also, but the amount and the character of the provision 
are left to the discretion of the Principal. 

11. No pupil shall be exempted from the course in Physical Culture 
except upon a medical certificate or on account of evident physical dis- 
ability or of other reason satisfactory to the Principal and approved by 
the High School Inspector. In all the forms the sexes shall be separately 
trained. 

12. During the months of May, June, September, October and No 
vember, the Principal. may substitute for drill, etc., such sports and 
games as he may approve. 

_ 13. In High Schools having no gymnasium, drill and calisthenics 
shall be taken up at the discretion of the Principal as often as the weather, 
the accommodations, and the adequacy of the staff will permit; and gym- 
nastics may be omitted. 

14. The details of the courses of study in each form in High Schools 
shall be as set forth in Schedule II1.—High School Programme of Studies. 
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Circular N eae) ®. 


750, May, 1909. 


Provision as to Certificates for English-French Schools in the Districts 
and the Counties for the Year, August, 1909, to July, 1910. 


p(n) 


On the recommendation of the Inspector concerned, the Minister 
of Education will renew expired and renewed Third Class and 
District certificates until, at furthest, July, 1910; but, in order 
to secure such renewal, the Inspector may require the holder ot 
such expired or renewed certificate to attend a Summer School. 


Holders of Third Class and District certificates (including renewals 
and extensions) who pass in 1909 or in 1910 


(2) the English-French Model School final examination, and 


(6) the academic examination for admission to the English- 
French Model Schools or are now holders of a Non-Profes- 
sional District certificate or its equivalent, 


may, on the recommendation of the Inspector under whom they 
last taught, be granted Limited Third Class certificates valid for 
five years from date of issue. 


1!.—Holders of Temporary certificates now engaged in teaching, and 


holders of Quebec certificates satisfactory to an tnspector of 
English-French Separate or Public Schools, shall have the first 
claim to vacant positions in the English-French schools after next 
July if they attend a Summer School and pass the final examinations 
thereof, provided always that legally qualified teachers are not 
obtainable for the vacancies. 


[I1l.—For the above purposes, Summer Schools for English-French 


teachers will be held at Windsor, Ottawa, and Sturgeon Falls, 
beginning on July 7th and ending on July 30th. 


A. H. U. COLQUHOUN, 
Deputy Minister of Education. 


Toronto, May 18th, 1909. 
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CIRCULAR 2 
2000—Sept. 1906. 


1906. 


COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL AND ART SPECIALISTS. 


Reg. 52. Any person who passes the examination in the subjects 
set forth in Circular No. 2—Courses for Commercial and Art 
Specialists—(each paper being valued at 100, and the standard being 
40 per cent. in each and 60 per cent of the aggregate, with 75 per cent. 
in honours), and who is holder of a High School Assistant’s certificate, 
shall be entitled to an Interim Commercial or Art Specialist’s certificate. 

After the examinations of 1905 the foliowing shall be the details 


of each course. 
I, COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


I, BOOK-KEEPING. 


Theoretical Book-keeping. Single and double entry; general 
merchandising; commission business, manufacturing ; single proprietor, 
partnership and corporation accounting, and changing from one form of 
ownership to another; plant, labor, material, and departmental accounts ; 
practical treatment of such accounts as bank, discount, freight suspense, 
bad debts, depreciation, etc, columnar cash books, journals, ete, and 
the various forms of books necessary for the different kinds of business ; 
manufacturing, trading, and profit and loss accounts balance sheets ; 
statements of income and expenditure, and of receipts and disbursements. 
(One paper). 

Practical Book-keeping. Making the proper records and financial 
statements from given data. This may take the form of separate 
questions and problems, or of a set covering a certain period of time 


(One paper). 


II, PENMANSHIP. 


Theory and practice of penmanship; position and movement; 
principles of letter formation ; graceful, legible business writing ; ledger 
headings, figures, marking and engrossing. (One paper). 


III. MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. 


Interest, discount, annuities certain, sinking funds, formation of 
interest and annuity tables, the application of logarithms, stocks and 
investments, partnership settlements, partial payments, equating or 
averaging accounts, exchange, practical measurements, and the metric 
system. (One paper). | 


IV. GENERAL COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Business Papers.. Receipts, releases, promissory notes, chattel 
notes, lien notes, instalment notes, drafts, bills of exchange, orders, due 
bills, deposit slips, cheques, bank drafts, draft requisitions, deposit, 
receipts, bank pass books, bills, invoices, credit invoices, accounts, 
monthly statements, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, freight bills, 
proxies, power of attorneys, agreements, bonds, debentures, leases, 
instalment scrips, stock certificates, stock transfers. } 
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Busvness Laws. Banking, etc. Negotiable paper, indorsement, 
acceptance, discharge, dishonor, protest, negotiability and assignability, 
accommodation paper, statute of limitations, statute of frauds, interest, 
money, payments, collection of accounts, partnership, joint stock com- 
panies, insurance; liability as partner, shareholder, director, agent, 
-indorser, etc ; contracts—kinds, parties to, consideration, etc. ; property, 
real and personal; mortgages, chattel and real estate; guarantee and 
suretyship ; shipper and carrier ; mechanics’ lien; landlord and tenant— 
rights, duties and liabilities; principal and agent—relation to each 
other and to third parties ; master and servant—relations, rights, duties, 
and liabilities; wills and succession duties; copyrights, trade marks, 
industrial designs, patent rights—purpose and legal requirements ; 
banking—organization, business, ncte issue, redemption fund, crossed 
cheques, etc. ; balance of trade—meaning, and effect on an exchange. 

Statutory Requirements. Relating to companies, partnerships, 
insolvency, and winding up acts. (One paper). 


V. AUDITING. 


Object, scope, and advantages of an audit; preliminary steps: 
instructions to the book-keeper before an audit; continuous and com- 
plete audits; relation to prior audits; vouchers; trial balances and 
balanced books; individual, partnership, and company ownership ; 
methods of accounting ; different classes of audits, as commercial, mining, 
financial; valuation and verification of assets and liabilities; depre- 
ciation, discounts, bad and doubtful debts, reserve funds, etc.; pre- 
liminary expenses, directors’ fees, etc.; foreign exchange; nature of 
profits ; forms of accounts and balance sheets; auditors’ reports, recom- 
mendations and certificates. (One paper). 


VI. Economics. 


The principles of production, distribution, exchange and consump- 
tion ; value and price ; land, labor and capital ; rent, wages, and interest ; 
monopolies, ete. (One paper), 

VII. STENOGRAPHY. 


Theory. The principles of Phonography by Isaac Pitman. 

Practice. Writing from dictation at a speed of sixty words per 
minute, and accurate transcription into long hand at a speed of twelve 
words per minute; the dictated matter to comprise business correspon- 
dence and legal documents. (Two papers). 


VIII. History oF CoMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION. 


Ancient and mediaeval commerce ; commercial significance of the 
great geographical discoveries of the fifteenth century ; the Dutch 
commercial ascendancy ; struggle of the English, French, and Dutch for 
the first place in commerce; the English industrial revolution ; com- 
mercial significance of the Napoleonic wars ; England’s industrial and 
commercial supremacy ; French industry and commerce since the over- 
throw of Napoleon; the German Empire and its commercial position, 
recent economic growth of Russia; the Balkan States, and the commer- 
cial position of South America, Africa, Asia and Oceania. The growth 
of commerce and the distribution agencies of Canada and the United 
States; markets and public carriers; growth of the factory system and its 
relation to agriculture and the development of transportation facilities ; 
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relation of waterways to railways and the distribution of the waterways 
of the country and their effect on domestic commerce. (One paper). 

Note. —The examinations for commercial specialists will be held in 
July at the same centres as the other departmental examinations. 


Books oF REFERENCE RECOMMENDED. 


Canadian Accountant. J. W. Johnston, Belleville. 

Canadian Standard Bookkeeping. J. W. Westervelt, London. 

Joint Stock Company Accounts. D. Hoskins, Toronto. 

Accounting in Theory and Practice. Geo. Lisle. Wm. Green & Co., 
Kdinburgh. 

Penman’s Art Journal, (commence with September No.) 203 Broad- 
way, New York. | 

The Theory of Finance. Geo. D. King. C.&E. Layton, Farringdon 
St., London, E. C., Eng. 

Digest of Canadian Mercantile Law. W. H. Anger, Toronto. 

Shareholders’ Manual J.D. Warde, Toronto. : 

Assignments Act. Cassels. Hunter, Rose & Co., Toronto. 

_ Auditing (chapters 1, 2, 3,6,7,8). L. R. Dicksee. Gee & Co.., 

London, E. C., Eng. 

Elements of Political Economy. James Bonar, John Murray, 
Albermarle St., Londen, Eng. 

Shorthand Instructor. Sir Isaac Pitman. The Copp Clark Co., 
Toronto. 

The History of Commerce in+Europe. H. de B.. Gibbins. The 
MacMillan Co.,, London, Eng. 

Norre.—For The Winding-up Act, see R.S. O. 


Il. ART COURSE 
I, FREEHAND DRAWING. 


With pencil, pen and ink, charcoal, and black crayon. 
Drawing of common objects from observation and from memory. 
Imaginative Drawing. Illustration of stories. 

Principles of Perspective. 

Outdoor sketching. Sketching from school windows. 
Drawing from the cast and the human figure. 

Rapid memory sketches of figures in motion. 
Composition. 

Representation of flat and relief maps. (Two papers). 


II. CLay MopeELuine. 
Common objects. Relief maps. Modelling from the cast. 
ITI. Cotor Drawine. 


Suggestion of form with brush and ink ; representation of common 
objects in monochrome tints; primary, secondary, and tertiary colors ; 
proper combination of colors; watercolor and colored crayon drawings 
of common objects; outdoor sketching ; sketching from the school 
windows. (One paper.) 


IV. INDUSTRIAL DESIGN. 


In outline and color. 


| Practical geometry as far as necessary for construction of designs , 
principles of design and anatomy of patterns; units of design adapted 
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from practical and geometrical forms; designs for floorcloths, wall paper 
bookcovers, advertisements, ete. (One paper). | 


V. GEOMETRICAL AND MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


Problems in practical geometry and perspective ; orthographic and 
_ isometric projection; drawing from specifications; simple machine 
drawing ; simple architectural drawing. (One paper). 


VI. DRAWING ON THE BLACKBOARD. 


With white chalk and colored crayons. 
Common objects; illustration of nature study, geography, etc. 


VIL. Hisrory or ART. 


An outline of the origin and development of Architecture, Sculp- 
ture and Painting, with some knowledge of the life and works of the 
great artists of each of the leading periods. (One paper). 

Norre,.—(1)—All the examinations for art specialists will be held 
in July at the Toronto Normal School. 

(2)—The examinations in clay modelling, in sketching and in 
drawing on the blackboard will be practical. , 


Books OF REFERENCE RECOMMENDED, 


Light and Shade. Cross. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

New Drawing Course. Vaughan. Nelson & Son, London, Eng. 

Clay Modelling. Holland. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Clay Modelling, Elementary and Advanced. Alex.Gordon, Charles 
& Dible, London, Eng. 

Manual of Clay Modelling. Unwin. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London and New York. 

Elementary Brushwork Studies. Yeats. Philip & Son, London, Eng. 

Brushwork Studies. Yeats. Philip & Son, London., Eng. 

Color Study. Cross. Ginn & Co, Boston. 

Design and the Making of Patterns. Hatton. Chapman & Hall, 
London, Eng. 

Science and Art of Drawing. Spanton. The Macmillan Co. 

Geometrical and Perspective Drawing. Spanton. The Macmillan Co. 

Blackboard Drawing. Seaby. Nelson & Son, London, Eng. 

Blackboard Drawing. Whitney. J)avis Press, North Scituate, Mass. 

Architectural Drawing. Edminster. The Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 
i Ancient Sculpture. Redford (George). Sampson, Low & Co., London. 
| How to Judge Architecture. Russell Sturgis. Baker & Taylor 

Co., New York City. 

How to Study Pictures. Caffin. Century Co., New York City. 

_ Masters in Art. Bates & Guild Co., Boston. The following num- 
bers. Voli. Parts 2, 4,6,12; Vol. II. Parts 13,14, 16, 17,18, 21,24; 
Nok. Parts’ 32,35: “Volo1V Part 41: Vol: Vi-cPartso8s Vow Vis 
Part 69. j 

Where possible students should also refer to the following : 
C ae Casts and How they are Made. Frank Forrest Frederick. Comstock, New 

e Modelling in Clay. A. L. Vago. Comstock, New York. 

Modelling. A Guide to Teachers and Students. E. Lanteri. Chapman & Hall, 


London. e 
History of Architecture. Banister Fletcher. Batsford, London. 


Cay. 8: 
500 April, 1903. 
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PROVISIONAL REGULATIONS, 1903. 


MANUAL TRAINING, HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE, AND. SPECIAL 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


1. The plans of every building hereafter erected or of any room 
adapted for the purpose of Manual Training, Household Science, or 
Special Technical Instruction shall be submitted to the Minister of 
Education, and be subject to his approval, and a copy of such plans 


shall be filed in the Department of Education. 


2. Subject to the provisions of sections 5, 7 and 8 hereof, every 
school maintaining a Manual Training department shall be entitled to 
the following nual grants :-— 

(a) A fixed grant of $350.00. 

(6) 10 per cent. of the expenditure over $600.co0 for teacher’s salary 
or salaries, but so as not in any case to exceed $100.00. 

(c) 20 per cent. of the cost of equipment for each of the first five 
years, and thereafter of the annual renewals and additions. 

3. Subject to the provisions of sections 5, 7 and 8 hereof, every 
school maintaining a department for Household Science shall receive 
annually :— 

(z) A fixed grant of $200.00. ' 

(2) 20 per cent. of the expenditure over $500 00 for teachers’ salaries, 
but so as not to exceed $50.00. 

(c) 20 per cent. of the cost of equipment for each of the first five 
years, and thereafter of annual additions and renewals. 

4. Any school under the control of a Public, Separate, or High 
School Board, or Board of Education, or of a recognized Technical 
School Board, which is specially organized and equipped for giving in- 
struction in the theory and practice of the mechanical and industrial arts 
and sciences, shall be entitled, to receive out of any Legislative appro- 
priation therefor, in addition to such sums as they may be entitled to 
receive under sections 2 and 3 hereef, such further sum as the Minister 
of Education may approve. based upon inspection and report, but so as 
not in any case to exceed $750.00. To be eligible for this grant the 
building in which instruction is given, equipment, courses of study, and 
qualification of staff shall be approved by the Minister of Education. 

5: In apportioning the Legislative grants on equipments, the 
maximum value recognized shall be (a) for Manual Training $500.00, 
(b) for Household Science $300.00 but no grant in respect of equipment 
shall be paid where such equipment has been donated to the School 
Board. 

6. The course of study, and the qualifications of every teacher here- 
after emploved, shall be subject to the approval and regulations of the 
Education Department 

7- The unit of distribution of the Legislative grant for Manual 
Training and Household Science shall be the time of one teacher for five 
hours on each of five days per week. . 

8. The grants mentioned in the foregoing sections shall be subject 
to such pro- -rata increase or reduction as the Legislative appropriation 
therefor will permit. 

g. No Manual Training or Household Soni school or department 
will be recognized as efficiently equipped that is provided with accomo- 
dation for less than 12 or more than 25 students, at any one time, for 


practical work. 
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The Model Schools of Ontario 
1909. 


LOCATION AND PURPOSE. 


1.—(1), The Model Schools are situated at Cornwall, Durham, 
Kingston, Lindsay, and Renfrew. Provision is also made at the 
North Bay Normal School for Model School work. 

(2) The purpose of the Model Schools is to prepare teachers of 
the Third Class, in the theory and the art of organizing, governing, 
and instructing the pupils of the Public and the Separate Schools; 
and to improve the general culture of such teachers and, in partic- 
ular, their academic preparation for teaching the subjects prescribed 
in the programme of studies. 

(3) The attached Urban Public and Separate Schools, and the 
attached Rural Schools, are used, as required, to afford the teachers- 
in-training adequate means of observing well-conducted Schools, and 
of securing practice in teaching, discipline, and management. 


SESSION. 


2. The session of the Model Schools will begin on the first day 
of September, 1909, and will end on the fifteenth day of December. 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 
APPLICATION TO THE DEPUTY MINISTER. 


3. Application for admission shall be made to the Deputy Minis- 
ter not later than August 15th, 1909, on a form to be supplied by him. 


APPLICATION ,TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
4. In addition to the card of admission from the Deputy Minis- 


ter, each applicant, on presenting himself at a Model School, shall 
submit to the Principal thereof: 


(1) A certificate from competent authority thay he was at least 
eighteen years of age before September tees 1909. ah, 


(4) One of the following: 
(a) A certificate of having passed the District Certificate Exam- 
ination of 1904, or any subsequent year. 
[3 
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(6) A certificate of having passed the Examination for Entrance 
into the Model Schools; 

(c) A certificate of having passed the July Examination for 
Entrance into the Normal Schools or Faculties of Education, or of 
having obtained 40 per cent. of the aggregate marks in either of 
these examinations with 25 per cent. in each paper; provided 
that in all such cases the candidate satisfies the Principal of the Model 
School that he is competent in the subjects of the Model School 
Entrance Examination which are not required at the said July Ex- 
aminations. . 

_ NOTE. Candidates are hereby notified that they must present 
themselves at the date prescribed in paragraph 2, and comply fully 
with the conditions prescribed in paragraphs 3 and 4. — 


DUTIES OF PRINCIPALS AND ASSISTANTS. 


5.—(1) Subject to the regulations and to the approval of the 
Minister of Education, the Principal of each Model School shall pre- 
scribe the duties of his staff and shall be responsible for the efficiency 
of the Model School. | 

(2) The other members of each staff shall be subject to the 
authority of the Principal. 


DUTIES OF TEACHERS IN TRAINING. 


6.—(1) Teachers-in-training shall board and lodge at such houses 
enly as are approved of by the Principal. 

(2) They shall attend regularly and punctually, and shall sub- 
mit to such discipline and directions as the Principal may prescribe. 

(3) Teachers-in-training who, in the opinion of the staff, are — 
unduly defective in scholarship, or whose conduct or progress is 
unsatisfactory, may be dismissed. by the Principal at any time dur- 
ing the session from further attendance at the Model School. 

(4) All applicants are strongly advised to review carefully before 
entering, the work of the Lower School of the High Schools. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


7.—(1) The text-books for the academic work shall be those 
prescribed in such subjects for the High Schools. 

(2) The text-books for the professional work shall be those pre- 
scribed for the Public Schools, and those printed below in italics. 


LITERARY SOCIETY. 


8. A Literary Society for general culture and for professional 
advancement shall be established in each Model School, and shall be 
fostered by the staff as an important part of the Course of study. It. . 
should begin immediately after the work of organization has been — 
completed, and should meet once each week until the special pre- 
paration for the final examination begins. The programmes should | 
include essays, debates, recitations, and the reproduction of. suitable 
scenes from standard plays. 


5) 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SUBJECTS AND VALUES. 


9.—(1) (a) The final standing of the teacher-in- training shal] 
be determined on the combined results of his sessional records (includ- 
ing Class Tests and Observation and Practice- eachiee) and the pre- 
scribed final examination. 

(6) The final examination papers shall be uniform for all the 
Model Schools, and shall be based upon the courses as laid down in 
this Syllabus. 

(2) (a) The examinations in Groups II. and III. shall-include 
a thorough test of the academic qualifications of the teacher-in- 
training. 

-(b) At the examination in Groups I. and II. there shall be one 
paper on each of the following subjects, and the maximum marks for 
each subject of the examination shall be as follows: the marks for 
the Sessional Records in each subject being 20 per cent. of the 
maximum. | 

Group I. 
| Professional. Principles of Education, School Organization and 
Management, each 100. 


Group IT. 


| eee and Professional. Arithmetic, Literature, Grammar, 
History, Composition, Geography, and Nature Study, each 100. 


Group IIT. 


(3) The marks counted in estimating the final standing of the 
teacher-in-training in the following subjects shall be those awarded 
him during the session, more especially towards the close thereof, for 
the oral, written, and. practical tests in matter and, where applicable, 
in nd the maximum for each subject being as follows :—. - 

UA eee ond Professional. Art, Music, Reading, Spelling, 
Writing, Physical Training, and Physiology and Hygiene, each 100; 
School Law and Regulations, 50. 

Group LV. 


(4) The marks counted in estimating the final standing of the 
teacher-in-training in Observation and Practice-teaching shall be 
those awarded him in these subjects during the session and more 
especially towards the close thereof, after an introductory course of 
lessons in each. The maximum marks for Practice-teaching shall be 
1,000, and those for Observation lessons 200. 


CERTIFICATES. 


10.—(1) A teacher-in-training who at the final examina- 
tion obtains 40 per cent. of the marks in each subject and 60 per 
cent. of the aggregate of the marks for each of Groups I., II., III., 
and IV., may on the recommendation of the staff be awarded a ‘Limi- 
ted Third Class certificate valid for five years. 
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(2) A teacher-in-training who fails at the final examination in 
either or both of Groups I. and II., but who obtains the aggre- 
gate in each of these groups and passes in Groups III. and IV., 
may, on the recommendation of the staff and Board of Hamner, 
obtain a Limited Third Class certificate without attending a second 
session, on obtaining at any subsequent Model School examination 
60 per cent. of the marks for each of the subjects of his failure. 
All other candidates who fail shall attend a second session. 

(3) Candidates who are exempt from attendance at a Model © 
School and who are actually engaged in teaching, shall be exempt 
from an examination in Group IV., provided they submit to the Min- 
ister a certificate from their last Inspector that they have taught 
successfully for at least six months. The pass standard shall be 
40 per cent. of the marks for each subject and 60 per cent. of the 
aggregate of marks for each of Groups I., IJ., and III. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES. 


11.—(1) The courses of study for teachers-in-training who attend 
for a year’s session shall consist of the following: 

(a) A review, as far as time will permit, of the Public School 
course and of the academic subjects, from the standpoint of pedagogy 
and the requirements of the Public and Separate Schools, including 
special instruction in Reading, Writing, Art, Physical Training, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Music, School Law and Regulations. 

(6) The principles of Education and General Methodology, 
Special Methodology, and School Organization and Management. 

(c) Supervised Observation in the Public Schools. 

(d) Supervised Practice teaching in the Public Schools. 


ORDER OF THE COURSES. 


12.—(1) In order that the teacher-in-training may begin early 

the Observation work and the Practice-teaching, the following intro- 
ductory courses shall be taken up in the following order: 

(a) The prime essentials of the course in the Principles of 

Education and General Methodology. 

(6) A course of Observation in the different forms of the Public 
Schools. 

As soon as the course begins, one lesson a day shall be given in 
the course in (a) and in (6), the total number in each being from ten 
to fifteen. 

(2) To-prevent the dissipation of energy which would result from 
the concurrent study of a large number of subjects diverse in content, 
the system of intensive study should be followed so far as 
circumstances will permit. In the order of the courses and 
the grouping of the subjects, due regard should .be had to 
the character of each subject and its natural relations, and to 
the logical development of the courses and their relative functional 
value in the pedagogy of the Public School programme. When a 
subject has been finished, it should from time to time be reviewed 
with a further extension of the most important parts, having due 
regard to its character and importance. 
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(a) On the professional side after the completion of the Introduc- 
tory Course [13 (1) (a)j the course in the Principles of Education 
should be taken up three times a week until finished. The course in 
School Organization and Management should be taken up from the 
first three times a week until finished. 

(6) The minimum number of periods for each of the profes- 
sional and academic subjects should be as nearly as practicable as 
follows : 

The Principles of Education, including the Introductory course, 
380; School Organization and Management, 30; School Law and 
Regulations, 5; Arithmetic, 20; Grammar, 15; Literature, 15; 
History, 10; Geography, 15; Language and Composition, 20; Spell- 
ing, 8; Reading, 20; Nature Study, 15; Physiology and Hygiene, 
8; Art, 15; Music, 10; Physical Training, 8; Writing, 15. 


OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE TEACHING. 


13.—(1) The Introductory Courses provided for in Regulation 
15 shall be followed by systematic Observation and Practice-teach- 
ing, the minimum number of Observation lessons being 30 and of 
Practice-teaching lessons 20; but these numbers shall be increased 
to meet the necessities of individual teachers-in-training. 

(2) (a) The teachers-in-training shall be divided into suitable 
groups, and the work of Observation and Practice-teaching shall be 
taken up systematically per time-table arranged from time to time. 

(6) At least that group to which the teacher-in-training belongs 
shall be present at the discussions on his Observation and Practice- 
_ teaching lessons. 

(3) The Observation and Practice-teaching lessons for each 
teacher-in-training shall, as far as practicable, be arranged so as to 
cover the work of the Public Schools in all subjects and in all grades. 

(4) (a) Teachers-in-training shall be notified by the Principal, 
of the subject and the scope of the Observation lesson, and shall 
prepare the lesson beforehand. 

(6) After observing the lesson, they shall submit a report upon 
it to the teacher concerned. | 

(5) (a) Teachers-in-training shall be notified of the subject and 
the scope of the Practice-teaching lesson, by the teacher of the 
Public School, after consultation with the Principal. | 

(b) Teachers-in-training shall prepare a plan of each Practice- 
teaching lesson for submission to the teacher concerned. 

(6) Model lessons for Observation by the students shall be taught 
by the teachers of the School in accordance with the regular pro- 
gramme of the Model School. 

(7) (a) The necessary applications of the Principles of Educa- 
tion and of Special Methodology shall be made systematically by 
the Model School Principal in connection with the Model and the 
Observation lessons and the Practice-teaching; so that the course may 
be taken up in terms of the child’s mind and growth. 

(6) Concerted work on the part of the teachers in the Model 
School shall be secured by frequent conferences, especially before the 
work concerned begins. 
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SYLLABUS OF COURSHS., 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES AND GENERAL METHODOLOGY. 


14. The object of the course is to provide teachers with such a 
working conception of the nature of Education and of Methodology 
as will improve natural tact and skill by determining procedure and 
forming ideals. 

(1) Aim of Education: Examination of some of the current 
definition of Education; relation of aim to procedure in education. 

(2) Function of the school: The relation of the-school to other 
social institutions, the home, the church, the state, the vocation. 

(3) Subject Matter of Instruction: Purpose and value of sub- 
jects of study. 

(4) Methods of Teecuane Purpose of methods of instruction ; 
necessity of basing méthods of instruction on the knowledge of the 
laws of mental development. 

(5) Instincts and Interests: The place of natural tendencies 
in the development of mental life; a study of some of the more sig- 
nificant of the child’s instincts and interests; methods of eliminat- 
ing, strengthening or modifying instincts or interests. 

(6) Habit and Association: Nature of habit; relation of habit 
to instinct; condition of the formation of habits; the laws of habit 
applied to school studies, especially to those involving the acqui- 
sition of skill, such as writing, reading, manual training, art, etc.; 
the place of habit in character formation; nature of association; 
conditions of association; relation of association to habit; how to 
form permanent associations, 

(7) Apperception; Nature of apperception; necessity for mak- 
ing subjects taught meaningful; the process of interpreting the new 
in terms of the old applied to school studies; significance of the 
maxim ‘“‘Proceed from the known to the related unknown.”’ 

(8) Attention? Nature of attention as a process; conditions of 
attention; relation of attention to habit and association; interest in 
its relation to attention; voluntary and non-voluntary attention dis- 
tinguished; attention in young children and in adults compared; 
methods of securing and retaining attention; obstacles to attention. 

(9) Retention: Conditions of retention; the relation of reten- 
tion and apperception; the factors in efficient recall; functions of 
the drill lesson and of the review lesson; methods of conducting drill 
and review. , 

(10) Individual and General Notions: How they are distin- 
guished from each other; how individual notions should be 
approached and presented; how to proceed from individual to general 
notions; the value of types in the development of general notions; 
how general notions should be applied. 

(11) Laws underlying the Process of Teaching: The relation 
of analysis to synthesis, of induction to deduction. 

(12) Impression and Expression: Their interdependence; 
importance of this interdependence as the basis for the constructive 
side of school work; its bearing upon the development of character. 
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(13) The Plan of the Recitation: Adjustment to the needs of 
the capacities of the pupils; relation of previous work; examination 
of the “five formal steps’’ of the Herbartians. 

(14) Teaching Devices: Use of questioning in the development 
of the individual and general notions; right and wrong methods of 
questioning; examination of the so-called Socratic method; answers; 
qualities of a good answer; treatment of faulty answers; mistakes in 
dealing with answers; illustrations; their office and value. 


Books or REFERENCE :— 


MeMurry: Method of the Recitation. 
Gordy: Psychology. | 
Tilley: Methods of Teaching. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. 


15. The object of the course is to give the teacher, in the light of 
the principles of education, a knowledge of the technique of school 
Management and organization, which shall enable him to secure 
the smooth and efficient working of his school. The course includes 
the following topics : 

(1) Lhe Teacher: Natural qualifications of a good teacher ; 
importance of scholarship, of training, of experience, of professional 
studies, of wide culture, of Teachers’ Associations, etc.; the teacher’s 
relations with the Principal, the Inspector, or trustees, parents; civic 
and social duties; personal power and influence in the school, in the 
community; daily preparation for teaching; correcting written exer- 
cises; care of health. 3 

(2) Classefication: The meaning and the problems of school 
organization; promotions, when and how made; in graded schools 
the division of subjects and pupils among the several teachers. 

(3) The Daily Programme: Tts purpose and value; principles 
involved in the construction of a time-table; seat work; individual 
blackboard work; the question of fatigue; typical time-tables for 
graded and for ungraded schools; school records. | 

(4) Written Hxaminations: Good effects; bad effects; school 
results that cannot be tested by examinations; how to set examin- 
ation papers; reading and valuing the answers; examinations as 
related to promotions. 

(5) School-room Routine: Chief varieties of mechanizing rout- 
ine, their advantages and disadvantages; appointment of monitors. 

(6) Desirable School Habits : Punctuality; neatness in person 
and in work; accuracy; quietness; industry; obedience; the relation 
of the preceding to moral training. 

(7) School Incentives: Kinds and office; effects on character, 
on school work, on health. . 

(8) Order and Discipline: What is meant by good order; the 
chief elements of governing power; faults and how to avoid them ; 
co-operation of school and home; punishment; ends and necessity ; 
right conditions; characteristics of judicious punishment; injudici- 
ous punishment; the discipline of consequences. 
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(9) Physical Education: Relations of physical and intellectual 
development; importance of change of work; value of plays and 
games; organized or unorganized play; dangers of fatigue; the 
teacher on the play-ground; physical exercise within the school. 

(10) The Kindergarten: Its essential principles; relation to the 
school system as a whole. 

Nore.—For information as to the necessary details of School 
Accommodations and Equipment, the teacher-in-training is referred 


to Circular 33, of 1907. 


Books or REFERENCE :— 

Millar: School Management. 

Bagley: Class Management. 

White: School Management. 

Landon: Principles and Practice of Teaching and School Man- 
agement. 


SpeciaL METHODOLOGY. 


16. The object of the course is to prepare the teachers-in-train- 
ing for intelligently observing and teaching in all grades of the 
attached Public Schools, by enabling them to apply the principles 
of education and, in particular, to adapt to the work in each subject 
the principles of General Method. The work in the special method 
of each subject is introduced by a few lessons of a general character, 
embracing the application of the principles of General Methodology 
to the teaching of the subject. These introductory lessons are fol- 
- lowed by a series of a more detailed character, dealing with: 

(1) The selection and the organization of eee for the Public 
School Forms, taken in order, from the standpoint of presentation to 
the pupil. 

(2)o The discussion of special methods of instruction concurrent 
with the academic review of the subject matter. 

The courses shall be taken up in terms of the Public School 
Programme of Studies, the provisions of which shall be constantly 
kept in mind. 


GENERAL Books oF REFERENCE :— 
Chubb: Teaching of English. 
Hodge: Nature Study and Life. 
Dearness: How to Teach Nature Study. 
Silcox and Stevenson: Nature Study. 
Geikie: Teaching of Geography. 
Annandale: The Concise Imperial Dictionary. 


I. LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 


17. The special object of the course in Language and Composi- 
tion is to prepare the teacher to train his pupils to speak and to write 
good English as a fixed, unconscious habit. The course includes the 
following topics :— 

The importance of language training; the place of a knowledge 
of the mother tongue in education; the value of clearness, force and 
grace of expression. 
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Oral and written composition; Their relation; how habits of 
‘peaking and writing correctly are formed; the effect of the teacher’s 
example upon the pupil’s language; importance of libraries for sup- 
plementary reading; influences opposed to good usage; incidental 
work in language training; expression as a stage in the development 
of every lesson; necessity for special exercises in oral and written 
composition, 

Methods in oral and written composition. Methods of encour- 
aging pupil’s free natural expression and of extending his vocabulary 
through oral exercises; principles governing criticism of oral work; 
the dangers connected therewith and the means of avoiding them; 
value of formal linguistic exercises; the relation of a knowledge 
of grammatical rules to the development of correct forms in speech ; 
method of correcting common errors; relative value of pupil’s 
own language and of special exercises in false syntax as material 
tor criticism; the principles to be kept in view in conducting exer- 
eises In written composition; supervision and aid during writing; 
value of topical outlines; the place of home-work in written com- 
positions; method of correcting compsitions; value of re-writing. 

Mechanics of written composition. Sentence and paragraph 
structure; paragraph compositions; the use of capitals, punctuation 
marks, quotation marks, abbreviations, etc. 

Materials for written and oral composition : Principles governing 
choice of topics; gathering, selecting and arranging material; class 
answers as material for oral composition; importance of framing 
questions that will require answers of considerable length; the repro- 
duction of fairy and folk stories, fables, poems, biographies; relative 
value of reading and telling stories; transition from reproduction to 
originality; descriptions of personal experiences, real and imaginary ; 
pictures suggestive of stories, school games, autobiographies of fam- 
iar things: developing themes from minor incidents, themes con- 
nected with school studies, general themes; letter writing, with 
special attention to form and style; invitations. and replies thereto; 
bills, receipts, promissory notes, etc. 


II. Reapinc. 


18. The special object of the course in Reading is to prepare the 
teacher to train his pupils to get the writer’s thought and feelings - 
(intelligent reading) and to communicate them to the listener so that 
he may appreciate them (intelligible reading). 'The course includes 
the following topics :— 

The scope of reading: Its correlation with other subjects; 
importance of training in reading and the principles of vocal expres- 
sion to pupil’s ordinary speech and general culture; the limitations 
of the pupil’s ability to interpret words; his previous preparation. 

Forms of reading: The function and value of silent reading, 
sight ‘reading, dramatic reading, elocution, declamation. 

Methods in reading: Examination of the various methods of 
teaching beginners to read; advantages and disadvantages of each; 
devices for securing rapid word recognition and for fixing attention 
on the thought as well as upon the word forms in the earlier stages ; 
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means of securing natura] expressive reading; the place and limita- 
tions of imitative reading; common faults on the part of both pupil 
and teacher and how to correct them; criticism by teacher and by 
pupils. Change in purpose and methods of reading as determined by 
the development of the pupil’s experience and powers; the necessity 
for giving attention to expression in all stages; the objects of advanced 
reading; methods of developing in pupils the habit of reading for 
thought and pleasure; reading as a means of creating and fostering 
a taste for good literature. 


III. SpeLuine. 


19. The special object of the course in Spelling is to prepare the 
teacher to secure accuracy in the mechanism of written word-expres- 
sion. The course includes the following topics :— 

Scope of spelling: Its correlation with other subjects; causes 
of the difficulties experienced by pupils in learning to spell; causes 
of incorrect spelling. 


Methods in spelling: Necessity for teaching, not merely test- 
ing spelling; examination of the various methods of teaching spell- 
ing; the adaptation of each to the nature of the words and to the 
individual mental characteristics of pupils; phonic exercises and 
word-building in relation to spelling; syllabication; the place of 
transcription and dictation; methods of checking and correcting 
errors; value of re-writing; prevention versus correction; the char- 
acter of drill and review exercises in spelling; methods of varying 
the spelling recitation; value of rules in spelling. 

Materials for spelling: ‘Principles of selection of material for 
spelling; grouping of words for the purpose of spelling; incidental 
spelling; uses of the dictionary and of the spelling-book. 


LTV. LiIvTeERATURE. 


20. The special object of the course in Literature is to prepare 
the teacher to create in his pupils a taste for good literature, while 
broadening their knowledge, moulding their characters, and aiding 
them to appreciate the beauty and the power of artistic expression 
of thought and feeling. The course includes the following topics :— 

Selection of subject-matter for Interature Lessons:. Qualities of 
literature that appeal to children of different ages; basis of selection 
of material for different grades; lists of suitable fairy tales, fables, 
nature stories, etc., adapted to children of lower grades and of general 
works for pupils in the highest forms; complete wholes versus 
extracts. 
~ Methods in teaching literature: Methods of dealing with primary 
literature; comparison of values of reading and telling; the appli- 
cation of the general principles of method to the teaching of litera- 
ture; method in supplementary reading contrasted with that in exact 
study; the importance and method of memorizing selections; the 
value of oral reading in the interpretation and appreciation of liter- 
ature; the importance of the teacher’s own ability to read well. 
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Lesson procedure: Preparation of the pupils; necessity for pre- 
paring a suitable mood for the lesson; how far the author’s biography 
has a place here; preliminary reading of the selection ; the main 
thought of the lesson grasped in a more or less indefinite way through 
a reading of it; the analysis of a selection into its wider thought, 
elements and the analysis of these again into their elements; the 
place of explanation of words and phrases; the use of the dictionary; 
the relation of the subordinate thoughts to the unity of the whole, 
the main thought of the selection as made definite by the analysis; 


the oral reading of the selection by pupils after study; the value of 


- oral and written reproduction; suitable seat work. 
Leaminations in literature: Difficulties of examining in liter- 
ature; specimen examination questions. 7 
Leacher’s preparation: Special importance of teacher’s own 


qualifications; sessional private ‘ reading-courses for teachers-in- 


training; suggestions for their future reading. 

School Library: Principles to be kept in view in selecting works 
for the school library; methods of making use of school library ; 
means of securing the co-operation of the home in the pupil’s 
reading. 

V. Grammar. 


21. The special object of the course in Grammar is to prepare the 
teacher to secure precision of expression on the part of his pupils, 
to train them in habits of logical analysis, and to give them a basis 
for self-criticism in language by developing the principles of lan- 
guage structure. The course includes the following topics :— 

Meaning of Grammar; the relation of grammar to speech; cor- 
relation with other subjects; reasons for and against retaining it 
in elementary schools; reasons for deferring the formal study till 
Form IV. | 

The sentence as the starting point; basal value of function: 
order and method of teaching the parts of speech; principles of classi- 
fication as applied to grammar; inflection, use and value of our 
remaining inflections; rules of syntax, their value; use of eramma- 
tical terminology; definitions, their value, how to be obtained, how 
to be applied; analysis and parsing, aim and value of each; value 
of diagrams; oral and written exercises; treatment of. false syntax. 


VI. History. 


- 22. The special object of the course in History is to prepare the 
teacher to train pupils to adapt human experiences to present situa- 
tions. In the elementary stages the chief objects are to arouse an 
interest in historical studies, to enable the pupils to appreciate the 
logical sequence of events, and to give them a knowledge of their 
civil rights and duties; also to stimulate a love of country. The 
course includes the following topics :— 

Lhe scope of History: The correlation of history with other sub- 
jects, especially geography; the special value of Canadian and of 
British history; the proper perspective in the development of the 
subjects; parts enlarged in the academic review; what makes an event 
important. 
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Methods: The recitation, its form and purposes; the place of 
oral teaching and of blackboard work by teacher, and of written exer- 
cises at seat and at blackboard by pupils; methods in oral and in 
written work; the use of pictures, maps, etc.; of readers and of the 
text-book; relation of method to the personality of the teacher and 
his knowledge of the subject; special importance of preparation of 
lesson by teacher owing to mass of detail; errors to be avoided. 

The selection and arrangement of material suitable for different 
grades; the place and purpose of each of the following :— 

History of the aborigines, pioneers, local history. — 

Biography: The natural attractiveness of biography; the rela- 
tion of biography to history; the effects of a study of biography on 
the development of character; selection of suitable biographies for 
pupils of different grades, as the lives of explorers, navigators, and _ 
soldiers for primary grades; of statesmen, poets, scientists, etc., as 
representing more complex conditions, for pupils of higher grades. 

_ Cries: Ends to be kept in view in teaching civics; consideration 
of work to be undertaken in civics; study of civic institutions as 
appearing in their lowest forms among primitive peoples; the begin- 
- nings of governments, of courts, of school systems, of factories, of 
means of transportation, etc., study of present forms of civic insti- 
tutions. 

Epochs: Their relation to biography; systematic chronological 
study of history; its value and its dangers; the causal sequence of 
events. 

Supplementary material: The use of mythology, ballads, ora- 
tions, epics, legends, tales of chivalry, narrative poems, and histori- 
* eal novels; character of history readers and of supplementary works 
for the different grades. Significance and value of the Flag. 


- 


VII. Grocraruy. 


23. The special object of the course in Geography is to prepare 
the teacher to extend the pupils’ knowledge of the earth and its rela- 
tion to life thereon, and to assist them in interpreting and utiliz- 
ing their physical environment in accordance with their needs. The 
course includes the following topics: — 

The scope of Geography; its relation to other subjects, especially 
to Nature Study, History, and Elementary Science. 

The review of the course should lay special emphasis on the study 
of the earth’s surface and the changes wrought thereon by the various 
agencies; rock formation and soils; distribution of mineral products; 
plant and animal life; the earth’s relation to other heavenly bodies; 
weather and climate; man’s relation to the rest of the world; com- 
mercial and political ‘geography. 

Methods: Consideration of the order of developmen: of the sub- — 
ject in rural and urban schools; the use of maps, globes, pictures, — 
blackboard drawings, natural objects, specimens of products, 
stereoscopic views; modelling, map drawing, scales and projections: 
weather observations. and records, simple experiments in explan- 
ation of natural phenomena (See course in Experimental Science) ; 
excursions in connection with the observations in local geography; 
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the use of reference library, books of travel, geography readers, etc., 
common mistakes in teaching geography and means of avoiding them; 
special importance of preparation of lesson by teacher owing to mass 
of details. 


VIII: Naturg Srupy. 


24. The special object of the course in Nature Study is to, broaden 
and deepen the teacher’s sympathies and interests, and, through him, 
those of his pupils, by training him to observe and interpret the 
common phenomena of the world about him. The course includes 
’ the following topics :— 

The character and scope of nature study; its relation to formal 
science; its correlation with other subjects. 

Material for Nature Study: Conditions determining the choice of 
material for nature study lessons for pupils of different grades, and 
for varying conditions in rural and urban schools; uses and limita- 
tions of books, pictures, models, collections, etc.; supplementary 
materials such as stories, literature, etc. 

Methods in Nature Study: Nature Study as a method; special 
characteristics of a typical nature study lesson: Directions for con- 
ducting school excursions. The study of special topics dealing with 
materials of nature study and illustrating methods of presentation in 
all grades of public schools, the topics to be typical and to be selected 
from various grades and departments of the Public School course of 
study. 


: Norr.—Teachers-in-training should make frequent excursions for the pur- 
pose of studying materials in their natural environment and relations. They 
should make collections of different kinds for their own use as well as to enable 
them to direct as teachers the practical side of nature study. The nature of 
the collections will be regulated by the kind of school in which the student will 
likely teach; rural teachers, should make collections of weeds, weed seeds, econ- 
omic plants, diseased plants, injurious and_ beneficial insects, etc.; urban 
teachers, of factory products, garden flowers, etc. 


IX. ARITHMETIC. 


20. The special object of the course in Arithmetic is to improve 
the teacher’s knowledge of the subject that he may use it effectively 
as a means of logical training, and more particularly that he may 
be prepared to give his pupils such instruction in the various arith- 
metical processes as will enable them to make with accuracy, 
rapidity, and facility, the calculations and computations which their 
future life may render necessary. The course includes the following 
fopics :-— 

Lhe scope of Arithmetic; its relation to the other subjects of the 
curriculum; importance of its practical aspects as related to the lives 
of the pupils; danger of over-estimating its value as training in 
logic; the various steps involved in the development of the number 
idea; the unit, its nature and use; the necessity for standard units; 
number, a ratio. : 

Methods in Arithmetic: Analysis and synthesis, induction and 
deduction, compared, illustrated, and apphed; graphic methods; 
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use of concrete material in making clear new processes and in verify- 
ing and interpreting operations performed; the use of text-books and 
of prescribed apparatus; the importance of training in, and devices 
to secure, neatness, accuracy, and speed in computation; the import- 
ance, place, and treatment of oral arithmetic; the value of problems; 
the essentials of proper solutions ; solutions by full analysis, and by 

performing operations only; ‘‘unitary’’ method and method of direct 
measurement; grading of problems; interest in problems for. which 
the pupils themselves furnish the material; blackboard work; drill 
and examination work in arithmetic. 

A thorough treatment of the various cule) operations and 
their applications with special stress upon the requirements of 
teachers engaged in public school work. This should include the fol- 
lowing :— 

Counting; measuring with standard units; numbers from 1 to 
10, from 10 to 20, ete.; number pictures; nbteMon and numeration ; 
addition-tables, exercises, devices; subtraction by decomposition, 
by equal additions, and by complementary additions; multiplication 
relation to other operations, tables, exercises, factors; division, 
short and long, factoring, cancellation, division by factors; measures 
and multiples. | 

Fractions: How and when to be introduced, different interpre- 
tations, notations, rules for operations deduced and applied; decimal 
fractions, correspondence of methods of numeration, notation, and 
operations with those of integers, recurring decimals. 

Applied arithmetic: Percentage, trade discount, commission, 
insurance, taxes, interest, discount, stocks, exchange; tables of 
weights and measures; the metric system; mensuration including the 
areas of rectangles, triangles, parallelograms, and circles, and. the 
volume of rectangular solids, cylinders, and prisms; square root. 


X. WRITING. - 


26. The object of the course in Writing is to train the teacher 
to write rapidly and legibly, and to make him familiar with the best 
means of securing the most sastisfactory results in the teaching of the 
subject. The course includes the following topics :— 

The purpose of writing; its correlation with other subjects. 

Penholding; position at the desk; position of the paper; the pro- 
per formation of the small and the capital letters and the figures; 
various movement exercises; practice on paper and on the blackboard. 

Use of headlines and copybooks; use of blank paper; its ruling ; 
value of transcription, dictation, and composition in writing; use 
of the blackboard to teach the correct form of each letter singly and 
in combination; how general and individual faults are corrected; 
the formation of a characteristic hand; how to deal with pupils hav- 
ing some physical disability. 
~ Norz.—After the teacher-in-training has mastered in class the proper for- 
mation of the letters, etc., and the movement exercises, the master should 


require him to hand in from time to time exercises for cr iticism until his hand- 


writing is sastisfactory. 
The writing in the Schools is so generally defective that the subject must 


receive special emphasis. 


LLY. 
XI. Arr Work. 


27. The special object of the course in Art is to give the teacher 
such a knowledge of the subject, such a training of his esthetic ° 
nature, and such facility in the use of Art as a means of expression, 
as will enable him to develop like tastes and powers in his pupils. 
The course includes the following topics :— 

Lhe scope of art; art as a mode of expression and a means of 
esthetic culture; its correlation with other subjects in the school 
course. 

Freehand Drawing: How to use the various mediums, pencil, 
charcoal, crayon, ink with pen or brush; the drawing of common flat 
objects, such as leaves, grasses, brooms, shovels, saws, hammers in an 
appropriate medium; the drawing of common spherical, cylindrical 
and rectangular solids, illustrating the principles of freehand per- 
spective; the grouping of objects; simple landscapes from nature and 
imagination; illustration of games, occupations, nursery rhymes and 
stories, pose drawing; drawing from casts. 

Blackboard Drawing: The use of white, black, and coloured 
crayons on the blackboard and on large pieces of paper; rapid illus- 
trative sketches to aid in the teaching of all subjects; blackboard 
drawing specially important to the teacher as a means of expression ; 
the representation in colour, neutral values, and sepia, of leaves, 
grasses, flowers, fruits, trees, insects, pet animals, birds, and common 
objects; the grouping of objects; simple landscapes from nature and 
imagination; elementary composition of pictures. 


Books Or REFERENCE :— 
Prang’s Text Books of Art Education; 7 books, $2.40. 
Prang’s Drawing Course. 


XII. Muszc. 


28. The special object of the course in Music is to train the 
teacher in the use of Music as a means of self-expression and of xs- 
thetic culture. The course includes the following topics : — 

Lune: Practice in singing from the staff and tonic-solfa modula- 
tors; intervals of moderate difficulty, contained in the major diatonic 
scales; modulation from any given key to its relative minor, and its 
dominant and subdominant. | 

Tvme: Practice in singing rhythmical studies in simple or com- 
pound duple, triple, or quadruple time; the pulse as the unit of mea- 
surement in time, with its divisions into halves, quarters, or thirds 
in varied combination. ‘ 

Voice Culture: Practice in correct tone production; vowel for- 
mation; enunciation of consonants; breath control; correct intonation; 
and the equalization of the various registers of the voice. 

Songs: The study of songs suited to the requirements of pupils 
in all grades of Public and Separate Schools, with special attention 
to development of power in musical expression. 

Notation: Elements of notation, both tonic-solfa and staff: the 
formation of the major and minor diatonic scales; elements of modu- 
lation and transposition. 


ies 


Methods: Concurrently with the foregoing course, a practical 
knowledge of rece systems of teaching the tonic-solfa and staff 
notations. 


Norre.—Teachers-in-training who, from any cause, consider themselves incap- 
able of learning to sing should present their cases to the teacher of Music at the 
beginning .of the term. If, on examination, it should be found necessary, 
special instruction will be provided, adapted to their needs; and their efforts 
to overcome any natural disability which may be found to exist, will be taken 
into account at the oral examination at the close of the term. The written 
examinations, however, are compulsory for all students, and, if the teacher-in- 
training is unable to sing, his certificate will state so. 


XIII. Puysrotocy AND HYGIENE. 


29. The object of the course in Hygiene is to train the teacher 
in the knowledge requisite for the maintenance of the health of both 
himself and his pupils, and to qualify him for supervising the san- 


itary conditions of the school and its surroundings. The course ~ 


includes the following topics :— 

Contagious and Infectious Diseases: How to detect existence of 
common infectious and contagious diseases; modes of preventing 
spread of these diseases; sanitary legislation; duties of the teacher. 

Personal Hygiene. 

Care of teeth, skin, eyes and ears; relation of exercise to health; 
effects of alcohol and tobacco. 

Accidents and Emergencies: First aid in such cases as fainting, 
suffocation, drowning, hemorrhage, fractures and dislocations, venom- 
ous stings, poisoning, frost-bites, sunstroke and _ heat- ee burns; 
bandaging. 

Book or REFERENCE :— 
Knight: Introductory Physiology and Hygiene. 


XIV. Puystcat TRAINING. 


30. The special object of the course in Physical Culture is to 
enable the teacher to make proper provision for the physical training 
of his pupils. 

Series of graded exercises to be used as recreation in class-room 
in intervals between classes. 

Recreative gymnastics, or gymnastic games; indoor and out- 
door games. 


XV. ScHoot Law Anp REGULATIONS. 


31. The Ontario School Law and Regulations so far as they deal 
with the duties and obligations of teachers and pupils. 
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EDUCATION | 


CIRCULAR OF INSTRUCTION TO PUBLIC AND SEPARATE 
SCHOOL INSPECTORS AND STUDENTS IN PROVINCIAL 
MODEL SCHOOLS. 


Under former regulations District certificates were granted by Counzy 
Boards of Examiners and were valid only within the jurisdiction of the 
County Board and for such schools as each County Board might designate 
(Rg. 48 of 1904). At the last session of the Legislature such Boards were 
abolished and their powers transferred to the Minister of Education. In 
future, accordingly, Third class certificates will be issued by the Minister 
and will be known as Limited Third Class Certificates. 


As has been previously announced by circular certain Model Schools 
have been retained for the present year for the preparation of Third 
class teachers for school sections in the Districts and organized counties 
whose financial and other conditions may prevent them from securing a 
teacher holding a First, Second or Provincial Third Class certificate. 


Such limited Third class certificates shall correspond to the profes- 
sional District certificates, and shall be valid for five years and only for 
such Public and Separate schools as the Minister of Education may 
approve on the application of the Public or the Separate School Board 
through the Public or the Separate School Inspector and with the Inspec- 
tor’s approval. ; 

Before applying for a school, teachers holding this grade of certificate 
must first apply to the Public or Separate School Inspector of the District 
or County for a list of the schools in his inspectorate for which teachers 
with limited Third class certificates may be engaged. | 


A Board of Trustees which is unable to secure a teacher with a First, 
Second or Provincial Third class certificate shall apply to the Inspector - 
on a form to be obtained from him, for permission to employ a teacher 
with a limited Third class certificate. The Inspector, if he approve of such 
application, shall forward it to the Minister of Education giving his reasons 
for his approval and transmitting along with it the teacher’s certificate, 
which the Minister may make valid for the school section as requested. 


No teacher shall sign an agreement with any Board of Trustees until 
his certificate has been made valid for its school by the Minister of Edu- 
cation: Should the teacher wish to engage another school during the 
period for which his certificate remains valid the endorsation of the cer- 
tificate by the Minister of Education approving of the new engagement 
must first be obtained through the request of the Board of Trustees and 
he application of the Inspector in the manner aforesaid. 


i DUCATION DEPARTMENT, © 


October, 1908. 


500.—Oct. 1908. 


Cir. 4B. 
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Cir. 5. 
500—February 1907. 


Notice to School Inspectors, and Officials, and ail other 
Persons Incurring Travelling Expenses for, or in 


Behalf of, the Education Department. 


In order that all Officials, Inspectors, Examiners, and other 
persons travelling on behalf of the Education Department may be 
fully aware of the requirements of the Provincial Audit Department 
in the matter of travelling expense statements, and that there may 
be no unnecessary delay in making payments, or correspondence in 
regard to reports and statements in checking the same, the following 
is submitted as positively essential in every case: 


The first requirement is a full detailed statement in duplicate on 
the approved form, signed and certified that the expenditure is wholly 
for the Public Service, accompanied by original vouchers for each and 
every item of expenditure of one dollar or over, excepting ordinary 
return railway fare. Return railway fares should be taken whenever 
possible. If in the course of necessary official work, side trips are 
required and return fares cannot be taken advantage of, a memo. of 
explanation, in duplicate, must accompany the item. The statements 
given must be made plain and intelligible, so that every item will be 
clear and easy to understand. The items requiring vouchers are 
then :—boat fares, Pullman or sleeper fares, meals on train or boat, 
hotel or board bills, cabs, livery hire, omnibus or other conveyance, 
odd meals, postage stamps, stationery and other items that may be 
legitimately charged to the Public Service. Such items, however, as 
“tips to waiters’, “shoe shines”, “newspapers”, ‘“‘shaves’’, ‘hair 
cutting”’, etc., are personal expenses and cannot be properly charged 
to the Public Service. Hotel or board bills must be receipted and 
show the number of days and the rate per day. All vouchers should 
bear a number and correspond with a similar number on the state- 
ments. Henceforth all charges made and vouchers not produced 
therefor, are to be struck off the statements before presentation to the 
Auditor. Officials should carry a book of blank receipt forms so that 
vouchers can be obtained with the minimum of trouble. 
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Circular No. 6. 


2,000—August, 1907. 


Apparatus for Physics and Chemistry. 


ca Ges Stes 


fligh School, Middle School, and Advanced Public School 


Continuation Classes. 
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OES. Or Oars 


The Pieces Marked with an Asterisk Should Form Part of Individual Sets for Students’ Use. 
SOUND. Probable 
Cost. 
| Brass Rod for showing the production of Sound 

by Jone itudinal vibrations of rods \o... 8 ea 

l Whistle. Deen Cede ARN eT a ALIS Ma He, 1g hah 
*1 Coil Spring, about 1 inch in diameter and 2 feet 

PLE YOPL STE, GE WD Jai aA eran eR ae OE RR ier en Sée-Uist of 
Pe MEN CU Oure Leal die eke ean Cites aa ae Apparatus 
Pie Ua ee NM CHING venue Sea he ee en arta: Met) for Lower 
Cardboard Discs for Whirling Machine to show] School. 

INGHee OrmOne OU me mA Aliant tt mae Avy es eee 
1 Toothed Wheel with ring of holes to attach to 

Whirling Machine to illustrate Pitch of Sound. 

Te NO VME Ol aw a.\ 1.4.1) Sd saul inate erent: Vaasa 

PAO latap ome Wibbatkinow Pilates? 2+ lose Ghee. Smee ms Chl aon | le 5 LOO) 
» brass Plates;one' squate)- one circular. ol hee. RAG ig Me 2-0 
i SGVPROUR UTE USC Spe leg he tran a al Ne ae ara OUR al kA ce et ORES en $5 00—10 0¢ 
AVEO CIEVAL AION te a AS Maa ae tia A be BM ERAT Tay A, CIR Le ae we Lat ne 
ee PR ONS Se ts A hee ae ys etal a Tati ns MAO Gy a CN Oe 02 
2*Tuning Forks-C; mounted on Resonance Boxes.....:5....... 8 0 
HSV URE AC 0 Oi ee 1 NDS 6 ae REN a SY RSNA har cart Ua las ae a 01 
RRS SUNG ICT UTS UN a AN ATA Ma tea nN Aer AC Be Fes Rao eT Wi 5 00 
| Jointed Tin Tube, 3 metres long, 10 cm. in diameter, with one 

ENC urapere MLO: chameve Oty Or Cin ar rn aia vidi ko Le ant Cg ae ae koe 
2 Large Concave Mirrors for Reflection. of Sound,............. 2 50 
Telaarve “Toy: Ballogntonm showing Refraction of Sound, 0.47. nee 
Pnenher eric Na Da reaniio a tas Nhe canes cies Meee mien PAA ne. hea dD 00 
PRES MaC OP CLOTIAL Urs a miaee Salata: Meech e eRe eR sete EL Yate GER oma $6, 75—30 00 

Glass Tubes of various sizes and lengths for showing Vibra- 

NEES STU ofe WS mig We ABE gat gk A/A0 A i ales Mek es Pe Cane Mea aUGe: nh K are 1 50 
Orem ine withrGdass sh rent.) gat vei. vl vitwis eee pe co ae 2 50 
Puampecaine to. use with the above... <0. Sa ies 1 ee 0 50 

10 00 


2 


HEAT. 


See List of Apparatus for Lower School. 


/ LIGHT. 
mMr@araboard-Screenaywithel vames:. 1c wear aes 
1 Reflection of Light pupae to be fitted also| See List of 
for Reflection of Sound. de AOS ces etree) Ger seco MEAN PA eS ; 
mie btarve\ Mirror a Sinai Cet ee. corte on arudaee ys Sens Me for Lower 
1 Plane Rectangular Glass Tank, to be used also! School. 
ASE NeW MAL TOUGIN, a: fae apis eal senor nee eee 
POP Ort VUE a cCe aurie S eeree hcl be Wek at ab ce in ea, oat we em ae $10 O00—$25 00 
Ot Projection) Lammerniin 1.5, seat en ans pay aay wutane one $25 00—100 00 
1 Optical Bench and Photometer, complete with Concave and 
Convex Mirrors and Set of Demonstration Lenses......$7 50—20 00 
detract one) Pam ky, Woe. i's cage Wl seebapene sateen capaho nue ene ee cole 3 50 
IvRotatine Marron, mounted on. stand 2.20.7 se 1. . eat Peter teers 4 00 
Ui iCal A SSMU TESTING | 04 Uae ays ie ccie staid) wi Wteas te lca le wip arate Teaeeattny darn a eiatioe 2 00 
rocusme Lens, large, ‘mounted on Stand. ao (anak ee ee a 3 00 
isColour Wheel for re-Composition of Light... ou oye one 1 50 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


PALL NE AS TOUS. 1. fe caperever lucha calle (a ve. Wage lode Peake tel a Mayaeey ne pate 
PRELORSeONOCIM ASML stats ic). /eigve eerie amit iautens 
COMPASS: Su cua nyiiene ets 6 2i.. ACR baer c eekaaeeeee date dares 
aliBar Sort. Von \nound, 0, inches longs vn. foe See List of 
*] Sheet Zinc and Sheet Copper (Pair Elements)... | Apparatus 
Heal vanOScope,, COMpletes viet 2 7a .2e oh ltt ats ta eenee for Lower 
ALD ys ii ae aUeans Belov elds afal We lea teu n Cile Bae bot ack eee School. 
1 Spool Double Covered Magnet Wire, No. 20, to 
be used for making Electro-Magnets, etc...... 
4°Small Incandescent Lamp (3 volts).............. 
Dipping; Needle te cera hie A a RU Nor aia ates MOG At aioe ee ae er 2 50 
PC Pare Wells eset RSE Aes ai Gn ene ee te Mea el tage Dee eN RR een nae) 1 00 
static hair ole Maonetic. Needles nec sia. ot sae se ieee nee 0 50 
Strips of Zinc, Copper, Carbon, Iron, Lead and Platinum to be 
used:in constructing ithe, wattous forms Of cells... 2,4.) wie ces eee 
Wiater NV OlLAMEtEE devote gern Rapace e bint ede One ee a eee a nn 2 00 
Cospenu Ol fAmMeletnie eves aehate a easlt ain sacle ays hae mn ae neato 2 00 
W-Shapedvihubeson stand, Wit in ni hewitt >a cleus EOS Yar See ete ere ee 1 00 
Coils with Mercury ef PEC DCL for showing Laws of Currents, 

COMI Pele Ces ies, Mey sh Je Fence Peua ne: uatieata Nola lst ors eMetiaalatie Meal 2s oot Vill SMe ea 
Set of Telegraph bhatt Brin Guat 9 Sout bate ostpiare aetiehag a eit 5 00 
Astatic or.) ‘Arsonval Galvanometers: 20 incaes orcad ti. Bek ee 10 00 
peaneent. Gralvanometen cr. ate. Sistemi nari in hous hare. Glee $3 50—10 00 
Apparatus for Showing the Laws of Current Induction and 

Illustrating the Action of the Dynamo and the Motor........ 25 00 
Arc Lamp, Simple Reo ilator., ig wists ovale hve 5 a ues ee 5 00 
NAIVERTSCOME DEMIS Ors vi)-tikr tes git at cen ahah e fet One Seah all ate one Or ae 25 00 
Instead of the above a Meter Sliding Bridge may be used. $5 O00—15 00 


= 


pot be OO iil smell eel 
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MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATIGCS. 


Thigh School Upper School and Advanced Public School 
Continuation Classes. 


1 Apparatus to Determine Acceleration Due to Gravity.......... $ 
1 Set of Apparatus to Illustrate Forces Acting at a Point—Paral- 
lelogram of Forces, Triangle of Forces, Polygon of Forces, 
BC epmCO TCT OM NILE iis shal "Atlia nk irs Wala tA. a Utter ah shalt atid fic 
1 Set of Apparatus to Illustrate Parallel Forces and Moments in- 
cluding Levers and different forms of Balance, etc., complete. 
1 Set of Apparatus to Illustrate Centre of Gravity and Equili- 
DMP AROL Od DOULA tether. yaa ids buy negteer hate Wiesner, olive cehC a Neti 
[Set of Apparatus to Illustrate Laws.of Friction, . 2.0... 00.06% 
1 Apparatus for Demonstrating Laws of Fluid Pres- 
SHUT OS een A dal Ah ere WP ah se UP 0 PnP ale Ui lcar ian he 
ie iOierPressuremApparalsi, 2. Oy ie sete oe Ne 
fee haped «ube. arses.) SSRs o iules ate us 
1 Barometer, Graduated and Filled.............. L 
Imai ump. see List of ‘Apparatus;..Part I. o.)04) 
ieevercump, <lass: Modely vail... is aa ee lo 
ieitouee-F uinp,, Glass "Modellista RR a Ae 
Diydraulic Press; GlassiModel. 4565 hs ce. 


CHEMISTRY. 


See List of 
Apparatus, 
for Lower 
School. 


fligh School, Middle School, and Advanced Classes tn the Public School 


Continnation Classes. 


The items marked with an asterisk are indispensable. When there are two asterisks at least one 


of the articles should be provided. 


APPARATUS. 
PROBABLE Cost. 
* 1 Blast Lamp, with Blower, where gas is 
RATE (Oude ate hire AS cei Jor) Sa AP aa as $8.00 to $10.00 
OL MOmicercasene or soasolene’. oils.) cays oe 5.00 
Peso wsUunsen Burners, it CaSIS Used.) 40sec. S each 0.50 to 0.75 
or 2 alcohol lamps, 402z., copper.:"2.: ©. each 0.40 
IB Mow ones IMO ULL Ma sii. ererey vas o's Si wages Dado each 0.25 to 1.00 
Ee doze estitubes so. xsl ints fy eit on eee 0.60 per doz. 
£ doz. a PROCS LIN Tog sian See arth ate 0.25 
Os Lae (ozs tf tin. x J in Ream teh nl ih Otbiey rane Reip 0,15 ge 
Pee FURR DOS po OAM irae IN as i Peek ce ets Care by as 10) 
TRL LeEY gongs NY ak AE ce nanny ISERS f Oh toe ee each 0.10 
eee) ey ENC PR RCA a SA ae ie each, 0,20 
3 os BPOZ rig. uaa ie eiasheae Or 0.30 
fem Oliss tubinp esoltes IM-stOi4 ites ota, 0.60 
tol bs < penne - in. Hie ick ies wate EAs 1.00 
3 ep TD doz: Bonibustion tubes 8in. x $in.,hard 0.60 
2 Tubes 18 in. x Lin. closed at one end....each 0.10 
2 Gas jars 18 in. x Die Ais cht a ade che ae Ree i each 0.85 to 1.00 
Ppuesblasks «200iccy necksi< im dia.) acc. seach 0920 
ae 500 os Pa a ae ones te SE ae each 0.25 
pe unnel( Phistie) tubes, LOtin i. 6.2.2 <2. each). <O5h0 
OTR OTE RR ON SSS OMLIY Ont ang 's >. oo Soe bey eae ow A each: ‘0.15 
Member a i. X, | Siti. Open. &. ce oe espe ache ache 0 .o 


+ 


* 1 Eudiometer, graduated COM SCCRDOL Cen a hc $ 2.00 
* ‘el Burette, Sraduated' to cc, Occ. iia Shak 1.00 
S| oS stoppered, Ute Wat Oma tates IBAA 0.25 
] SIOT SMES Ne eke Be eee 0.35 
2 pes sur Med. rete ne aise th bealiatetere tyr oe 0.15 
* 1 Measuring Glass, graduated to cc, 100cc... 0.75 
ini bermometer, chemical ie, oat. wale oe 0.50 tod 700 
Power: Peatras) Con TiaTe yi AVS Cuan lat iy Seuriat wReene tapes 0.10 
** 2 doz. oe stoppered, narrow,. 2-0Z....... 1.00 per Ae. 
doz: st WIE 9 OZ hematin: 1.00 
DiIadOz. DOttles; COFkK,.. NATtOWr th. sushi ee Soe 0.30 $i 
1 doz. ee St MOAN CLEVEANOZ UN ein nae ate ee any 0.30 ‘ 
24 doz.’ Pickle bottles,.or pt. Preserve Jars... 3.5 0.30 
Melt HlectrolyticvA pparabusyh Gt cbs het. (See list of Physical Apparatus) 
_ 3 Winchesters, $ gal. bottles for gas storageea. 0.25 
* 3 Rubber stoppers, 2 holes, ¢in. small end ‘‘ 0.10 
3 NS a 1 Ole, Sethe ae ESO Oe OR 
URN Aoi Rubber Tubing, 7 16 inside, TEA wretch, ie 0.10 per ft 
Dre Ba UNC poke oninnanine OST Brees 
Cre Mo eLinci, COCKS, cheese CE RTE I ead eaves Unter each 0.20 
DON Leseticonk borers, ie: lin WS soyaleinte stots web 
lpPiece platinum wire No. O25) PTE. oan be we 0.80 
RUM CVO CELL ss 58 ke 120s Wi, (earachene Re Rage mon ea en a Ot each. 0.30 
* 10 ft. silk covered copper wire, No. 24........ 0.15 
care uaduction coll, smalbaeG anu. von Me (See list of Physical Apparatus) 
eelisay it, wire: gauze, brass, fine. j/..1 Wee rig, OG 
< PROCES IMIDCA tee tall. <% Vad yh ceteMb eto ean enn: 0.10 
Pieces SEG VEDIPEUITON. «hinge. tis ihyis Riehl cad Aik 
Ce Lr ECOL STAI," file's 6 heals Si Soke weer kts Oe orem 1325 
“GRIEG Verbal a2 1016 May ah Oath Uae peda Mead a Ral ierca pti Ra T2509 
i Blocks: fonstan ds cis come ae ERAN Ritts 
1 Balance to weigh with set weights.......... 12.00 to 20.00 
“uclPackagie picture: wirerias eit Keak ee aioe 0.10 
GealiCopper retort ior OXPeENa woke shee Le 2.50 
PERSE MUS aWLUSILeS iat ly mugen Rh. tee lite ten: each; 0710 
PUM DOOLISOTL ALON VINE tein (ke Vir eh aio ce ear orate 0.10 
le Mortarand pestle Nene hy) Sense ke axe tea 0.50 
ljPairiron.foreeps:. (tongs) 104s ES yes eS 0.50 
eb ait Peres AV IFS, CUMIN ae At ea tM ere ete! te Rea 0.60 
* 2 Files, one round, one triangular ....... each 10.485 
EMI SOD LATS yi haat elev ieds eat Bel 0 es oa eet On 200" 
BPP FOZ: COLI SNGASSOTLCUS atte hes Go oe Sree Muar: ONTO 
ap Package filtering: papermewcles: /Onnine ls Le 0.25 
Pity 102. steers ‘Latmius Paperne pee. % os Asinhins. si 0.30 
Cat le Syit Fs MOA chsh cena ean Wiee ECE Shae, DV 0.10 
CHEMICALS 
Cana Shania bed 4 i Bt eeu svmame ns ca) pi eae, 0.20 : 
Meadsclippine’si(sheet) Muar nd ea ta he, 0.20 . 
* Copper clippings (sheet or'wire),.1 Ib:....... 0.50 
SAMA CTU Tes Lely A. Secu e Je reveals fan rr es . 0.05 
Burtsmony metals Al Orewa. ew eats se oe a! 0.15 
* ~ Magnesium, wire or ribbon, 4 oz ..40. e400 2. 0.40 


+ A Friction Electric Machine may be used with the Eudiometer instead of cells and coil. tS 


Kk Ok OK K OK OK OK 
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PRPS RECOM eal gat aera wr hee vigils eyaiee) aioe sue ODD 
Coa picces of hard andsott. feces 2 kt aes 
Mercury, TEI AEN canara hs ROMP RP atau ght, Great opts 1.00 
STOUT Ali OZ ghia Aare Geta oly Cee a. a 0.25 
Potiscium: CROTAIIS TOL LOA ion ee ete Sk aa a eet 0.25 dr., 1.50 oz. 
Litharge, 2 OS hsaslie ee RAT es 1A eka eee Slaieten 0.05 oz. 
Red Lead, 4 lb.. Lae eRe de die ve hiaresd pe aPTNOe EO Der IDs 
Oxide of Mercury, ted, ie CS cae hed oh etn a 0.25 
Oriciesat Coppery LrOZ Rie halen lustig Pickin ut 0.15 oz. 
HemMicvORide (irOi Tish yried) Aen cq. tas che oss 
Manpanese Ioxide ts) Iba aw ak Sot Ss 0.10 
FSCO) LOKI Os Lem OZS a acest ee hioR ie. colin aeateeee coe 0.10 oz 
Calcium Oxide, (lime, lumps)........... oi ae ne 
PNOSERTOMS, CY MICE S BvOZS ly nvctsau’ a elk, g rds tare doy egeen' Nid mena 
Sodium Hydroxide, 4 ozs,,1 Ib. in bottle ...... 0.75, 0.25 
POS POR nsVClOwW 2/02 nie cos hme ne Sac nce, 
PTO PUGPUSMECE LUO Ais mite sae (i. Pyh cel Sue meiin ty 
Potassium Hydroxide, Mibsiny bottlescih i552 0.75 | 
Opec OCI, L1SOZ, Wacol ricsie, eos tie glee Je 0.30 
Me ASSIUII VO HIOLALes PLD ac tid. watace es. ele 02205 
Peer assitiia Ghlomae cle bb. cie von 42 hen teks ocean 0.40 
Bot asstinmy Nitna tel Gylb vee aioe cece ates, va» 0.40 0.20 
Potassiumioulpwateyes 10 oye). nic tet neue Ge 0.50 per Ib 
OtASSIii( DiGnro males 2NOZS as soni wil ioe 0.10 oz. 
OSSIUIN EerrOCy aide, | 2.028% uy tis erie a oi8 OL On: 
POlAssuMemermManoanares 2: O28. s .sy46 5 ees 0.15 
SYOC TUN MEA EC, ULSD stant arte rane es en a erate 0.40 
Sodium Chloride, | a Wane er aA REET aE SME a rey 0.05 
dpe hlouicdete: Mo.) S085), Get BNO yon ye ae 0.20 
Barium Nitrate, L'lb Fe a Nees ieee enn tate, Cg oe 0.20 
Calcium Chine, ATAU eee ee 
Br Ue onavew Bi Dye i i. es tool. Teh Geet, Rime. wetted 0.30 
LOG eSM peal AD IAM NaMetie Sado aus bic eighe ey « 0.15 
arene DOLCE yee ella, sete ate ot Reade ate UL 2D 
PU OMOEA SOMLION Vy bit ere vate ys lates heen tics as 0.30 
PGMA OMMUIe NI thALes te IDS, cabal vain a cre ts ota 0.30 
PusmionitiinoOhloridesy 5 Up teh eed srclane are ett 0.30 
immenias Carbonate. etl by. wma vehi aa sts 0.30 
Vole NICAL LVOZ Wee tert a ene Mn mied suc @ Miia ete 0.80 
Capper oul poate LD eee ey ein Ne oa ats e teteys 0.10 
Calcium Carbonate, lumps of limestone, calcite, ~ 

chalk, Animas. SEO Sie Scare Aa knee 


Carbon, specimens of coal, charcoal, graphite, 
lampblack, animal black, soot, + oz. each 0.30 


KK K 


Masnesiiimnpoulpliate tel yi erent tate vert Bas 0.10 
MacnesmimpnOxidey (25075. 0.028 we eon er anied 0.25 
Pigmiss ozs elimi ps i cos es BAe ah tera te sath 0.15 
PO MeriecaheO7. MaDOW CED cele ahie d alee ora Vato 0.10 
TOMI OZ ewe Vr ay eerie ie oe oes BALE we a Sitcom ek TOL OW 
SLAG OTS taste ecco Le anurans ta matey 0.05 
CER ECan e Vee y aah oP At RRM reas WR ag Per age Car tea 0.25 
DOP WO Odie KETC Ea Li DEH No), Aart cate whl bety ty sty bd 0.10 
Anilinenviolet (marentaya lidramy 62.0 lek se. 15 
ee MCUTOR NCI arOZS oo cect ei etaie te aie ae ye See ea til 0.10 


SIRNA TNUC TGs 4 OZ Uae la's cuales kiaih core stelect bwin’, Sona 0.10 


KOK OO 
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Berizene, 4 O7Siraie tees. Mumiew nn Sie stant eee s $ 0.10 
Gasolene,/ 45029) Fac hs OAC Oey ae OFI0), 
Parathin. (white: wax), LAD aa eit se es i Piet 0.15 
Salphur, powdery tal D.tew ctu. tar eee ees 0.10 

Sul phuricrAN esd VOIDS: io: tres vee ehatt le Cet cay ate 0.05 Pee lb. 
NE CICLACIG A 2 TDS icy week dere le Sahl Boke de hl cee g 0.05 
FHydrochioric "Acid 2ilbs Cac ey Gene eae Sree SU OL eae 
IX BIC HA Cid, ade ay naa tC ciate! ote iat ee, 0.40 
FUMICe Stone AEs; re tL Rama. weal Ga Aa aee 0.10 
podiunimCarbonatey Alb: wea re cae ee ees 0.05 

PA aSbOt) OL AGS Ss tosh sky ater betel Ga cnet iciaig anne 0.10 


RS PS eI LD LD 0 0 


Upper School, High School, and Advanced Public School 
Continuation Classes. 


APPARATUS 


oo Eu Bie. test- es or xu ineh; 
5 x 3 inches. 

ce se ¢¢ 4 X ce 
Porcelain crucibles with covers. 
Evaporating dishes, glazed, 2-3 inches. 
Beakers, glass, 4 litre. 

Flasks, 1 litre, with two holed rubber stoppers. 
Sand bath. 
Water bath. 
Funnel with stopcock. 
Chemical Thermometers. 

Burettes with pinchcocks. 
Clamp stand. 
Tripod stand. 
Gas jars, | litre, with ground rims, glass covers. 
doz. combustion tubes. 
Ib. hard glass tubing. 
Lead dish, 2 x 3 inches. 
doz. Reagent Bottles, 2 ozs. 

66 66 66 4 OZS. 
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CIRCULAR NO. 6a 


~ 2000 March, 1908. 


ro et ee cme ce cee ce ce eS ce Ne ee ee ee ee ee ee an 


fomel feed 


List of intent 


For the Experiments tn the Elementary Sctence of the Public School 
fifth Form and Continuation Class Courses, and of the Lower 
School of the High School. 


Probable 
Cost. 

Metric Scale, one foot long. The ordinary School rulers graduated 
inches and centimeters willianswer? a... ee ee $0 02 
RENO EME) ae)! raed) cs Vols erase Kigins Maceag eh SUNG odato sR tee AN 0 50 
Peet aM MIE OU die see bunt Wal oe eh Gh fw N ne a eu Mi 0 50 
PORE Hey lOCe ny eile, enti WRN ak eek Nerd 2 00 
VET Ig) GP 0d in a a ates er Mea kril weirdly Yah 0 15 
Burette, Mohr’s, 50 C. Ci SradMAted iin: cent hSints/ chy ayo a sche ty 2 00 
Measuring Culinder: 100 C. OC MSTACUaled Fyn sa tein iedttureente Ae 0 80 
eMeRe OU CLONE SIZES.) i. hig. bee 5 cies St % ol adhd caho es A REY Shinty 0 55 
NMC IYALCUIRCCONVEL |). oat ado a ie salece sponte os A te ek oes a: Weems 10 00 
Elastic Rubber Balloon. A toy balloon answers well.......... 0 10 
EAE OTUL CUS REE AS 61 IAA na a MCE CTR I Le MLC EE IE 0 25 
Physical Balance, with set of Metric Vents Msi stay Gorn ok acetal ha 8 50 
Spirit Lamp or hae PROLEIIGE Sinaia a/ uns rhea ia tik an ERE 9 ae ND 0 40 
TOPE GIAO Fi iy se Strat AN 2's se MUN, Wuu'h eign ea Ae cody ge Pong cht a 0 50 
rae epatiery, jac.) ti. deep, Sin. diame sito. fc ls dn ke arp 0 50 
PU IMPCMEALIO ORBLE TNO coe ik uh Ae ec aia aot Sia rae sh atera take Gerangn 0 35 
CURA FUG UTE 6 Cx paNan oho a ea cane it sano Bache Loni Oma® 
Meanamission Of Pressure, Apparatus .o) 5). ele he Wie Wiel bio! ale oiele ates 0 75 
mAranumides Principle: i. 2.0. 63 6. fe Pitted Hees GR eyear nt ntti Cet AMG ao a 1 75 
Globe for Weighing Air.........: PERS Ten, Mn Rn ea Sou tg © 3 00 
OM MME CR RIILIO PPA YO 1ABS 4.4.8.0) 9 vs cys ash sshd des Teahashede cA 0 50 
Bee eR AMOI ood Wu kske tase bile Win hoe oo eset wid wou a fatebads 1 50 
Seer eT SS NLOCOL crowds. Naty ictus luis £7 Sate ah udty pivdlls Care: 1 25 
Poem sr Cease (NE OCe Sioa tet Nl Se att TL ILe ah ghee rudely 1 25 
Hydraulic Press, Glass Model....... Shaan ie ath AY Gone CUT ey teal MRC) 
Pe ARR TONG erick oils ee pio val ogs gs Mika nage, nena ae hte aT abs 0 10 
ee PeMe PICU LIV OPLIN GS) ater wart dystonia vn ten ee ak wine 0 50 
Small Florence Flasks with perforated rubber corks to fit....... 0 45 
Plercnge Flask wath. wideimouth:...\..icad'sietis s sluielress brn Glew a aterent 0 25 
Rubber Cork with two holes to fit Florence Flask with large mouth 0 15 
Hydrometer Jar RMR Meisel epai's Dit bee taneare abated Seu are Wi, (alk Meee inky ures Hina Ea 0 45 
AORTIC RG TCs os. 50 ld MR a Rae Ate Ee eT RE Br dha) De 
Specific Gravity ‘Bottle Dashatian: Mara Oe Ley rab Match eS Mar ee yaar MN ater alin Mat 0 75 
Weighted Wooden Prism, 1 square centimeter in section siege 0 25 
Beni S AN ORs ci CrOLI » as again we yas Seiten, cLecyuietasage ese ¢ 0 20 

Brass ‘Rod for showing the production of Sound by longitudinal 
DEORAT OMS OlerOd siete eh ice wlomeercr mae ie LAN IM 1th) 0 30 
VSR TPS ae BR 1 oils aie 9 aR er a oc raed I PE SEL cA nod AAR 0 10 
Coil Spring, about | in. in diameter and 2 feet long............ 0 25 
Bem R GY A sats AME mh ty he | sh sala Rees ae al cs bh coh otala etagnt tot ers 1 50 


ty - i 
2 
1 Glass Tube about 2 cm. in diameter and 30 cm. long........... $0 15 
1 Glass Tube, about 3 cm. in diameter and 50 cm. long.......... 0 30 
Pe wWairling: Machines io. Seige) aay teen ROT sae tetas amet a ie ee 3 50 
Cardboard Discs for Whirling Machine = show reflection of sound 0 50 
1 Toothed wheel with ring of holes to attach to whirling machine 
To ullustrate pitch Or sounds 1s. kevaray elu er cea ae sce ee ee 2 00 
LSSpool: Piano Wryire. 2.0.) Berry A MER MSNA Abr UE SE gta YG olde 0 10 
We Poyi sl rum perros ret Miis se tapes feral yr coke ey peta eu rene nae 0 10 
Si Riedie bave WW cGy Fama Re areas NMR. Ub MONG ARM yy Sgt ek! 1 00 
LRCompound (bar tifa ih I Vd capers cence Rar ol ane ata i eer Mal ied eat 1 00 
1 Thermometer, graduated in both Centigrade and Fahrenheit De- 
BL CES eee aie Sealant igralte er nied vate Vals) Vien, Buchel otra ena saeens Ge eee Cee 1 00 
Li Oiferential Thermometer: uke cela eae Pena aa ese naan 2 50 
pAOTiMeter SBA" s VA Bein ce coats a) ces ot a elegy ce one Bee Neng Gace, Lelie 2 00 
PEROT UIC COMLELE TS 2 sr.5, 6 west rnete 2 ie bs tetutice a ah alist RO. RE ce cal alee 2 ee Eee Se san epee 1 50 
LeCardbdGard Screen mwith Tname 1: ti.i se acts saree ata tere epi: eae 0 50 
1 Reflection of Light Apparatus to be fitted also for reflection of 
SOUT Ly a nie iia faith eA a teh sao cter ke greta net iptal oh Catal ieee e peNeme taney ene 3 00 
Pe Planes Mirror (sialic 8 clccsserey oni ears Rete erie aR O'°'25 
f.Convex'Lens (Reading: Glass will answer). 7.20.0 Pe 0 50 
Pieri eat As ASS VETS IIA ayy eon Os ete Dole cate aah decker en ee Se ee BE. 0 50 
Pieces of Red, Green and Blue Glass...... SR ae COy AT hon eres 9 10 
bodestoneyemalle prece)) feet Carus hia ant Cee iy ae cee 0 50 
PO ESAT ONL AOIDOES EMT Ai. spate’ mate he A tan ayo clung availa nine Wonk APRN | ane ee ae 0 50 
Biotlarsesshoe  Masnety i win sie iinai. sues Sui in le carl Cisteg, eRe eae eer en fons 0 25 
TOOT OAS Saal Rinte ek avn aN is aki seit Uc BSc a ts eo ag 0 25 
hobarhSort bron), Jeound .Oum: Monge ahi. cee Wseec nc oe ene eens 0 20 
Sheet ‘Zinc and: Sheet Copper: (Pair: Klements)o, 2, 2 sen & 1 0-15 
Dak trys Coe LES eana scar mare ie ae UNE) enone TO SOs GaomAt cat ci une each 35 0 50 
1 Spool Double-Covered Magnet Wire, No. 20, to be used for 
making Electro-Magnets, etc..... Sees toads hea a eae tea Cone . 1 0 30 
feSmiatl incandescent damp: (3: volts) 71a ees ars ok eae ee neeeanenie 0 25 
TPE A STV ALTC Fh PO STII arto int Hos ueee eee ie ake Metron vee fae oe Mune a 0 40 
4° Glass Bottles, (Pickle bottles will answer).o\) 2... 234... 04 0 10 
4 Glass Slips, 2 inches square to cover mouthof bottles...... NOOO 
OP OOUD (NAHE She ak go ciclo eae Uh sy set) aineaee ors ef afelane Os einicgl ae Weta an 0 20 
Biliard Glass Testa lubes: # ues Aud kuin ink co Re) a ook tae eho O30 
ie ee) ab DED oy tel 2621 ened MRM aN ee ur a. roar Basa elie Mh Seana ec ehh itas Ouse 
Neen) TS OLLISS A507 nae aie ie ak stay Ale Are ike Nee las eres Pon ance ae 0 50 
paWoz» Keso lubes; O;ins X37 aN 30a. os sc wk edee. dente perides.| 0 25 
Ibori eet ap Lele) Gat ba bau me na R CARL N: ae oe meee 2 (0) 
PAUP OS, OAC MINN OR A ial diatict ome ol RetG chat ane each.. 0 10 
[stbyGlass: Tubing; (sett) teins to iyo ese? Sass heen oe 0 60 
PUNCLOLD StOpperad, V4 OF Gass us vali a Sethe aan Nie ge oh ct Geen areas ae 0 25 
Pecamp ce rimiueyy (area); Seed ee ies mere kee e Pena EME Oe sec 0 10 
1 Electrolytic SUGARS PAE a Nel MET oh, RE CN Ea Bra Rip. ULGAL Age 1. 25 
2 yds. Rubber Tubing 53, in. inside, red.......... : ears DOI beeen 
EVECSSIOE MLICA i oie Bhar Nee amie « OEMs acs epaTnes Mee of on Ngee eens 0 10 
Ree aca vieOlPic ture Wines ssw in sail Ritsu ome Minne ad TA Bs tmis ery Aa 0 10 
Uerae sone Ound, One Crane wlaryi nce i tebe eta ets each. ta 70s he 
Peo Corks» assorted. Yea ee ee AMIEL ENTER RAMEN Coy Ned te be Pere Bid | 0-10: 
LyPackage Piltering Paper, }Carcles, Osi ty.ia/a gen alle ati tee ee 0 25 
eh Bea oll RM AEC rs POPE TS Silage 28 FARMER Ge IRD tig sae ALMA als 2c Onb0G 
OU Z ONCeTSULALNINES hia DER. t yes bloc | A ie cies eet acer ae OF36 
IeceiteshestiRubbet. he. inka: wih oven? aa ee DER SCh rites ain Oma 
Wren att ze he sca MUP ep ahaha: habe ecaneyh tm wenn ik Wh ek OP ee 0 15 


re Nat PW Ie atid gece at} sles see gh large stick.... $0 25 
POs SSM OTC DING, WITS 23) at eae fat) cst s ato oar Sys 0 40 
CHEMICALS. 

Re me TALIA COON Metre) tate al tenth sgh oak eet My ee ek 0 20 
Moppenicippines:(sheetoriwire) lb 222 2 ova kote wht. s ie teen 0 50 
ROMO OS ura Merger eat eT tagheeinics tina’ Same fy hy latent os Rw eh ey 0 05 
me uucoaL, (may be had from plumber). wih osc igh os oe LON ZO 

Bec alanpicces OrmlaraaitidesOit) Wis! veces ind Sow eee woman. 
BECHLER ier eu int A eae av ss en tee SHIR Atte wures eee wats 2 00 
EROS UIT UOC) 20h oe ont eens rh te ie tude go eye, Be te athy REAM ta oe SORE AS 0°25 
POEASSIIN pM GOLAAIS yuk cla ae hie ts eect ah ele eee es Grannies. 0° 25 
Wider NICECUMRGLGGy Ne OZ tT nes ef Riri gece eR VN eo eke aan ete 0 25 
ORCS OD PELL IOZ ate, Wee mee ae ieee Ol gto dN er a 0 15 
Pie riGee KOC err aa Ditsge. rid. ig ets rt eset ary Wt OR ae) 
AAO <ie wVlel Tom MUM Pshaleys atch hehe cena y MMM Sgn, 

Sec Ue yULOXIGe wel Salman Leonean parm se ha cates geh yao des Oue7 
Ota S amar CH lOGate rs mp Die thy cu Wigs We niek yA ie Toren hal 8 Vii: oes, Onze 
ORS SITTIN TL ORALE 54" OZ fh ero tis Wee Soh iene Bee UA RL UE MR Net nh O LN i) 
Ora SSM Pek MAN Amal tot OZr ud din aeilcy Whe Nol erect cocks Oe a atuek ee 0 15 

Be Metomnue lO Ces (ikiin pS) yi zsten: (ule Uee hice esta ich tec oh \ oe get een 
Ni AM Ase OUIOL OU Zune 2 ot ake fostanie amv enada gis Wee Aa eee, RU ac Gg 
PUAN TIN aia ERAT EEN OZ A aerated ius ada a ate ee oie, Sala A bower ee eee 0 10 
EXRIITONATUITINC LORI CE 8 O Zins ho Lachey! aah vag ys hall te cee ge ou Oot 
Calcium carbonate, lumps of limestone, calcite, chalk, animal 

SLOG) SAIS aad boy a8 Si Sh acl RUA a Aceh OL ERY Dean NG Panne a 
Carbon, specimens of coal, charcoal, graphite, lampblack....... 
ee COAG TC! PND tala Per xs te elv a oce cre lene tnt ea ioe aia tent ole wee A 0 05 
CECH eI RAS Geta orgs ick meme era rane Reet ad ae es er dpentrvcwetes ORE GV): 
Py We NOrer AIG yet? ote G na hie eka ewe ABD SER EM aly be MOOD 
PLCNOMeEMOSDROLUS LOZ pied sy sbi ean iva thee oath what ns: © hd Spe IN cies oe 0 05 


BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY. 


For the work in Botany and Zoology it is desirable that each pupil 
should have a pocket magnifier (30-50 cents). A compound miscroscope 
($11.00) should also form part of the school equipment for this work. 
These, together with a dozen glass slips and cover glasses and a couple 
of needles mounted in wooden handles will be found to be all that is 
necessary for the course. Breeding cages for observing the development 
of insects may be made from waste crayon boxes or soap boxes by covering 
one side or end with mosquito netting or a pane of glass. 


GENERAL. 


A small cupboard should be provided for storing apparatus and 
chemicals, and a simple laboratory table for carrying out experiments. 
The table should be kept for this use alone where there is no laboratory. 
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Circular No. 6b 
1,000-Oct., 1907. 


Rural Schools. 


’ Equipment for Domestic Science, Constructive Work, and School 


Gardens. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


PRO GA WEE TGA TCCD SNS INGUIN Outs cd in! Slip hehehe TM get ete ANS hee ae $0 30 
NT a s Kimrousizestlaviren |e tall" et ia a wckee oeuub een 40 
IsGranite dishpan, ciwht quartisize...2... .: Pe ahe pase nen aeeers adap al 35 
er a reh tives Yer i cherie, seta galt er ttusts meses: & sp anyi Suara ees 20 
I Tea-kettle, flat bottom, No. 6,..2.... EE ee mr a ater PR UPR 60 
PR Stewipan,. stears ht sided wiquart size... 014 keiee ve abere tds ea ena cas 20 
mein nw ii LensOup DOWISING.+b2)) GACHic 8 wy hve. clare lg dicle are eretes Wk. 05 
dee laes, dinner size, white, NoO..22, good quality, (00 israel eas 25 
(the above are to be good quality granite) 
BBE On chme? Sub oacert i Nei wae. ui IN aii au ll tC le ea eee 
< ISESS? [eye Bey os soe apne AN Ai 4 Rane ne ee OS EO CEE 5 05 
ec aatee PVeMMOS IMAKKOCkin 5.2 i War, Oy clade au dion owes 10 
Le CRESCENT | Ue AR Ree AEs A VOR ict aa Oe an OI on CAE DI 05 
Peal eecedinenandckettle: toils ua, ow ele eteel kk ee 50 
WRC e Nak Tesi eaten be tap Aa A eae ean eee Ce EMO eee OMA net eA Oba 20 
Mec GhC le OV CM ila Min spline re Oty, gah AW aU lag MAN) NG 15 
1 Towel rack. 4 leaved screen shape, cheaper one would do...... 50 
1 Meat band sera Wood LO. xe lJuinsnloinie thick re sist, ner ae aaa 15 
Lh MATESUGT IE a ES G0 OY Va M a aged St Aer iag At ALAM Cea Oy ieee LOMAS a OBIE ON ECR BRO 15 
2 Mixing bowls, 1 and 2 quart size...... TN AOR A TORE oR AEP RMA on Le Eg Ooi 50 
MRE Le sizes Oe te tc eed RAR Ie ee ee Ne MRED LEAD 20 
Pee eaneneD pets inicers (One seach Nee she Winn ae We eee Me UAE 25 
Poa spot pint size Brown Globe... oe. tates Gee ok Waid ee a 20% 
De ringiruiejiars, fom holdino supplies 1.2.10. fan tenes hel. ke 30 
PCI MON ELOAINEH. Chaya her atau eric Wek Ny et ght Leas airtel a 10 
Pe CeeOMMarDAr es Witt COVES Sick Va ced Sao a ed Gere woo abe ae 25 
3 Frying Pans, Acne, size 00, (1 would do if teacher does cooking). 15 
IM eee Tar ame CCEA Ma errs ea tient a oe ta NUR IE APE Ag OE (U0) } 10 
Dos INSECT ESN PUN APR EER AUR rE RZ Be RN UP Lea RS geo (25 
co ARE HOVE) OLS 5 Aina Me ia besa Ne ARR Sa AIS DoE aU ae ERE sy be UL RC 25 
DR VecianCRtOuksmiaclOL KS WOU LAr Osea goss dit sitet ins ee aime cael dle 75 
pices civ comewOuld dO )rar as ocak aie eieed 4 onees tweet OS seals 30 
[LAST OERWUIEAR Tale CALA diya a BURG SR BAL Aas Cy ee Pt A Re oa oe rea a 30 
1) TSS UAPeR Boot eae ash as NR ee a eR RM Cg 9 15 
Uy Aset sch Gla yab Tita bh bated i Me Sigs GUAR ABOU Rea Be Dip ae ema Saue Nn 25 
Goi sna Owelgy ia Psd. oy esha hex UNA SCTE A OEE RENO ERMA POP Ide ge fat Aly 75 
We CIES ai nt EOS Aig hae lactate: nag bg We ae A ehh on Lay te 15 
fame eae Oe) teva Cr Siecle l Ve chs ihe ar ae SA RG thie a ait ula 4 15 
SM as a areas aa UE AT Ee axa uray SAS alsin c Fase hasve ous. 43 spakor pie, Bialas che hake lans 15 
1 Blue Flame stove, two burners, improved make, with oven...... 8 60 


or single coal oil stoves $1.00 each, but these are not so good. 
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Additional equipment desirable, but not essential. 


1 Kitchen table with drawer, might use table in room............. 2 50 
BORE O Ut DON Mie Mo Le Nale cay, Relais a Celie! whe Gatiene ettilia epee eke FTE ba Ca eno Ee RE 45 
Sunsari saucers (ewer WOtldido | scene cetyl ner ieee nena coer 50 
GiMedium size lates! Oh GNU NUS ORCS. UNIT 2 Um cc tel ee ee ae 40 
PENT ye UT EV GIZORN LORAIN heme ues aU: | Aine iat ts (ter ated Deen thle a tee 15 
le Cacvinsknite’ and forks.) aa ce vAsc ce cit Woot dom unaetr oul oun nla neers bras, 
DVB SCISSOIS “aa Un un nah uy ten rniars, ce: Uh oon a ahetre 25 


Miscellaneous. Soap dish, Eee cork ae Rage e eae lealt 
box, thermometer, wire strainer, dust pan, clock, etc., “eae 2 00 


The above list gives an approximate cost of a very simple equipment, 
but one with which good work could be done, and some individual work, 
say, three pupils working together. The kitchen table could be fitted 
with a framework underneath with doors, in which the utensils could be 
kept when not in use, and locked so. as to prevent pupils tampering with 
them. The teacher may omit or add to the above 4s the requirements of 
the special case may demand. Table setting and serving may be taught 
on the kitchen table, when a tablecloth and sufficient dishes may be 


- borrowed for the occasion if considered too expensive to purchase. 


The cost might be reduced to about $12.00. 

Attention should also be paid to needlework. The equipment for this 
is generally owned by each girl; scissors, rule, needle and thimble being 
all that is really necessary. When cutting out is done any flat top table 
may be used. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 


HOMPAICS (Ol SCISSOrS ~O INCHES.) al, iv neay hace Bap ck a. aaNet s PN OR $5 00 
Goumittinor neediesmuctan St se Sut, Gs eee atasy aUttt BURA raha lacs oes acces ees 30 
BAB GUCT COMPASSES. cael ofa ns icici Aiea ital Siar CON a ator a rer ates ai cases ae nea 2 00 
6 Ticket punches..... NEY See een Nee TEA A RC Ba Te Racare ane 1 50 
Renylill hoards i 2wimchesm bo fim chesr yaya eimtet eng iione ae acetate tae eee 
PALMER ATO TS sane ule tara ices Aenea clot Gace Ele ara T PANTS tne MAU ina ats 1 25 
DOME CLICLIS rele sures leo Mig aeehe De DUR Pe MPR HEE PGE AON Raine STONE 3 sya her 50 


A box or tray should be provided to keep the above equipment when 
not in use. By arranging that all the classes shall not work at the same 
time, the equipment may be made to serve a large number. Most chil- 
dren will have rulers and pencils of their own, and, if necessary, they 
could be asked to bring scissors from home. The knitting needles are 
for ‘* scoring.” They should be broken in two and the broken end thrust 
into whittled wooden handles making twelve scoring points. The mill 
boards are for protecting the tops of the desks, but sheets of newspaper 
may be substituted where it is’ desirable to reduce the expense. The 
scoring points may be used instead of punches, or a stout wire nail will 
make a very satisfactory hole through paper or thin cardboard. Brown 
paper, old copy book covers, and cardboard boxes may all be utilized in 
this work, thus reducing the expense for material. 


For clay modelling, all the equipment that is necessary is an earthen- 
ware crock in which to keep the clay. It should be covered by a damp 
cloth and sheets of newspaper. There should also be some brown paper 
or oilcloth to cover the desks. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS. 


Individual plots should vary from six feet square to six feet by ten 
according to the age and capacity of the pupil. If the plots are larger 
two pupils should work together. Twenty feet square is a convenient 
size for class plots in which experimental work with potatoes, corn, clover, 
cabbage, tomatoes, etc., may be conducted. In the larger schools two 
hours per week will be required, while in the smaller, one hour will suffice. 
There should be a garden shed about ten by twenty feet for storing tools 
and carrying on work not suitable to the class room, such as analysis ot 
soils, selecting seeds, making labels, potting plants, etc. (See Minister’s 
Report 1904, page xxx.) 


Implements. 
Pee esac lent weedingihoase sh Sse i ek A as aes $3 50 
12 Ten-inch steel rakes, EOS EEOOCI uN eee wena) ORM wai 4 50 
RS er andiwecdere nena Wl sun ys a en ON ee 1 35 
pie Wola nshorthandledishovelsin 4) 06, ouy)) ius eo. po 1 50 
A ade i Ale ae ES et aUe CM race Mayne u ALS yan 1 50 
La me ( Ueifestt avety Kala dn oan OPE Eve UAE Ve OE MEN Oe 75 
Sa cee micntineninowelsta vee Wan a Wet Cla ah Clea a 50 
Me elect, Sarco line and reel jets eh Veh Myc ani 90 
Pe Om apo tincrimaenN aa di ell Mra Ud Tes) 50. 
Pcl atnaneomm in Mem ih be uo CU Sw le ul Mii 2 50 
ly Pawnomower sh... TALS dat Oe He Aa NT Megha wi Orne ac ah is 
BES PEAY Ee DUIND YL ys dos f. Pea ne EM an ae at e oR UN (eee Ma ee ee eh ck ce hale nett te 3 50 
1 Be eta OC e LAR UUs Wa yale y OU Mur tn Mc Me AG 50 
1, WiscrSAARSI ES Ope GEV AY Ace Ms gi URN Oe ra mare Tan LR MU NG soe tem a arlepiaae: 1 00 
BC OCR rule m ime.) MO ated on eter Mb ENT ON Cay isl Aas 25 | 
(ARSC SUE CEN EES R13 OA Site a a ae ae A eT 40 
| SUEY UNE TOIT CS (eit ta ae ea ce Ee Tn Ne 75 , 
EL eC ane hereto ce mig crane ea De CANE Sie ae li 15 


The foregoing equipment is the minimum for a school of 25 to 30 
pupils. The number of hoes, rakes and hand-weeders might each safely 
be put at one for every two pupils in average attendance. For average 
school the cost need not exceed $25. 


Vegetable Seeds. 


I peck improved variety of potatoes; 1 Ib. beans, 2 varieties; 1 lb. 
sugar corn, 2 varieties ; yy |b. beets, 2 varieties ; 1 oz. carrots, 2 varieties ; 
¥% 0z. seed onion, 2 varieties; 2 oz. radish, 2 varieties ; 1 oz. lettuce, 
2 varieties ; 1 oz. parsnip ; 1 oz. turnip; 1 pkt.. cucumber’; 1 pkt. cress - 
I pkt. kale ; 1 pkt. kohl rabi; 1 pkt. summer savory ; 1 pkt. sage. 

The following to be started in a hot bed or window box: 1 pkt. cauli- 
flower ; 1 pkt. Brussels sprouts ; 1 pkt. celery ; 3 pkts. cabbage, 3 varieties; 
3 pkts. tomato, 3 varieties. - Pisviliated costar. slain iat $2 00 


Flowering Annuals. 


Lo be started tndoors or in hot bed: 3 pkts aster, mixed or 3 named 
varieties ; 2 pkts. balsams, mixed ; 2 pkts. dianthus (pinks) ; 1 pkt. pansy; 
I pkt. petunia; 1 pkt. portulaca ; 2 pkts. phlox Drummondi grandiflora ; 
I pkt. Ricinus (Castor bean); 1 pkt. scarlet sage; 1 pkt. salpiglossis ; 
1 pkt. sweet scabious ; 1 pkt. ten-week stocks ; 1 pkt. verbena. : 

For open planting: ¥% oz. sweet alyssum ; Ya 0z. candytuft ; % oz. 
mignonette ; 2 pkts. dwarf nasturtium; 2 pkts. Eschscholtzia (California 
poppy); 2 pkts. Shirley poppy; 1 pkt. double mixed poppy; 1 pkt. tall 

nasturtium; 1 pkt. mixed sweet peas ; 1 pkt. double hollyhock (biennial) ; 
_ 1 pkt. Russian sunflower: RStiMa leds COST Ns ein $92 00 
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DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 
EQUIPMENT RECOMMENDED FOR A GYMNASIUM. 


Lhe apparatus marked + 4s undispensable. Eacept where the number 

required is specially mentioned, enough of each kind of machines 
should be supplied to provide for the lurgest class under wnstruc- 
tion. For the use and a description of the machines see Mac- 
laren’s Physical Education : MacMillan & Oo. : 


FOR BOYS. 


+ Wooden Dumb Bells. 
+ Indian Clubs, 
+ Vertical ropes of manilla, three pairs—1 inch, 14-inch, 
13-inch—the ropes to hang about 20 inches apart. 
t Two horizontal Bars—oue at least to be adjustable to 
different heights. 
+ Two pairs Parallel Bars—one pair to be at least 6 feet 
| long ; height from ground, 4 feet 8 inches ; diameter 
of bars, 2 inches; distance apart 17 inches. One 
pair to be at least 7 feet long, height from ground, 
4 feet 5 inches; diameter of bars, 12 inches; dis- 
tance apart, 15 inches. 
Tt Flying Rings—two pairs. 
+ Two Single Trapezes. 
t Rifles or Wooden Rifles. 
+ Horizontal Ladder. 
+ Travelling Rings—at least six. 
Chest-weight Machines, | 
Rowing machines, 
Vertical and Slanting Poles, 
A Rosary. , 
A Mast. 
Leaping Poles. 
A Horizontal Beam. 
A Wooden Vaulting Horse. 
Two Planks—plain and bridged. 
The Prepared Wall. 
FOR GIRLS. 
+ Wooden Dumb Bells. 
+ Wands. 
+ Indian Clubs. 
_ Chest-weight Machines. 
500—Nov., 795. 
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__ To Boards of Trustees and the Principals of High and Continuation 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 


APPROVED SCHOOLS. 


The scheme of ‘‘Approved Schools’’ will go into full operation in 
September. It will, accordingly, be expedient for the Principals of High 
and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes to consider carefully 
the conditions of approval as outlined in Circular 19 (October, 1907), and 
amplified in Circular 12 (January, 1908). Special attention is now called 
to the most important requirements of the scheme, and some directions 
are given with a view of aiding the Inspectors and the Principals in mak- 
ing it effective : 

(1) The Accommodations of. the school, especially the laboratory 
provision for the teaching of Science, shall be both adequate and suit- 
able. 


(2) The Equipment shall be at least the minimum prescribed in Regu- 
lation 30, (3), and Regulation 34, for new High Schools; that is, for 
Library, $300; for Scientific Apparatus, $300; for Maps, Charts, and 
Globes, $50; for Art Models, $50. 

(3) The staff, which shall consist of at least two members, ‘shall be 
duly qualified and competent to teach the subjects under their charge. 

In particular, the teachers in charge of the Reading, Writing, Spelling, 
Book-keeping and Business Papers, Art, Biology, Geography, English 
Grammar, and Arithmetic and Mensuration of the Lower School, shall 
be so adjudged by the Inspector. 

(4) The organization of the whole school shall meet the demands of 
the Regulations and the necessities of the situation. Schools in which 
any of the Forms are so large as to interfere with the efficiency of the 
teaching, shall not be approved. While suitable subjects may receive 
more stress at one time than at another, the system of ‘‘inter- 
mitting’’ should not be practised in the case of any of the nine 
subjects enumerated in (3) immediately preceding. In Art and Science, 
in particular, a proper sequence should be observed in taking up the 
details, and pupils who are promoted during the school year should have 
an opportunity of completing the parts of the courses they may have 
omitted. 


In order to reduce the pressure in the Lower School, Reg. 40 (2), 
p. 9, of Circular No. 19, Oct., 1907, is now modified as follows: 


The minimum time prescribed for Elementary Science shall be :— 


(a2) For Biology, a lesson in each year of the Lower School, of thirty 
minutes every day during the months of September and October and from 
the beginning of April to the end of June; or the equivalent thereof. 


(b) For Physics and Chemistry, a lesson, in each year of the Lower « 
School, of thirty minutes three times a week, or the equivalent thereof, 


during the rest of the schooi year. 


(5) The courses in Botany, Zoology,, Physics, and Chemistry shall 
be taken up practically throughout. <A recent investigation among the 
prospective teachers in the Faculties of Education and the Normal Schools 
has revealed an unsatisfactory condition of affairs in the matter of practi- 
cal work in Science done by the pupils, especially in Physics, in 
all the forms of a very large number of the High and Continuation 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes of the Province. Regulation 2 (2), 
(b) of Circular 19, Oct., 1907, provides that the official form of applica- 
tion for admission to the Entrance Examination of any of the professional 
training schools shall include a certificate signed by the Principal that the 
candidate has taken up practically the course in Science. It is the duty 
of each School Board to provide adequate equipment and accommodations 
and of the Science Master to comply with the foregoing requirements. 
Without these, the Principal cannot give the certificate. 


(6) The pupils’ work in Art, Science, and Book-keeping shall be 
satisfactory. The complete Exhibits of the school year (September to 
June) in these subjects should be collected by the Principal and held for 
the Inspector’s examination and rating. The pupils’ work ‘of the cur- 
rent year should also be ready for separate inspection. In Art and 

Science all Exhibits should indicate by an intelligible system of dating, 
when the work was done; and the sheets submitted for examination 
should, as far as possible, be arranged in the order in which the work 
was accomplished. Care should be taken to keep separate the first year 
work and the second year work of each pupil. 


(7) Special attention should be given to Reading and Writing. 


There is unfortunately good ground for believing that, under the 
examination system, these subjects have not hitherto received the atten- 
tion their importance demands. 

Regulation 4o, (1), should be closely followed : 

The average minimum amount of time to be devoted each week to 
Reading shall be two lessons of thirty minutes each for two years in the 
Lower School, the average number of pupils in each class being not more 
than twenty-five and the time being increased or diminished when the 
average in the class is greater or less than twenty-five. Reading shall 
also be taken up systematically in connection with English literature. 

Regulation 39, (4), with respect to the obligatory status of Writing 
(as separate from Book-keeping), should also be closely followed, proper 
methods of instruction should be observed; and the work should be con- 
tinued throughout the first year or until tHe pupils have acquired a grace- 
ful legible business hand. 


As to Spelling: The Principal should by adequate tests determine to 
what extent special instruction may be necessary. 

(8) As the work of inspection during the past year has revealed 
in a large number of schools grave deficiencies in one or. more of the 
requirements outlined above, he Principal should in September organize 
classes for those pupils of the Middle School who may not have thoroughly 
completed the courses prescribed in Regulation 6 (Circular 19). Here 
the Principal may be reminded that the transference to the Normal 
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Schools of the Special Middle School Courses for Teachers in the subjects 
of English Grammar and Arithmetic and Mensuration will make it possi- 
ble for him to supplement deficiencies in Lower School subjects. 


(9) Hereafter pupils who enter Approved Schools from Non-approved 
Schools should not receive standing in the Approved School on the basis 
of their former standing in the Non-approved School. The Principal of 
the Approved School should require such pupils to pursue under his super- 
vision the full Lower School Course in the enumerated subjects unless 
after investigation and examination he finds in exceptional individual cases 
that credit may safely be given for work in the Non-approved School. 

(10) It must be clearly understood that the Departmental approval 
of a School gives neither approval nor standing to any of its pupils. The 
Principal of an Approved School is the sole arbiter of the standing of 
individual pupils. It is not necessary that the privileges conferred by the 
Departmental approval should be acted upon. It is, however, necessary 
that, if they are acted upon, the Principal shall take the responsibility of 
recommending individual pupils under the Approved School System. “he 
Principal’s responsibility may, however, be rendered less irksome, if, 
as occasion may arise, he reports backward or careléss pupils to their 
parents or guardians, who also have an important responsibility in any 
scheme of education. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


On application to the Deputy Minister of Education, Private Schools 
may be approved if, on inspection, they comply fully with the conditions 
set forth above and in Circular 12, Jan., 1908, and Circular 19, Oct., 
1907, for High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes. Ifor _ 
the school year of 1908 to 1909, such reasonable consideration will be 
shown these schools as is not inconsistent with the efficient working of 
the scheme. A fee of $25, payable in advance, will be charged for 
inspection; but, in the case of approval, the fee will be returned. 


HIGH SCHOOL INSPECTION. 


For over twenty years the work of High School inspection has been 
carried on by two officers, although, during that period, the number of 
pupils and of teachers has more than doubled. In order to increase the 
efficiency of the work, a third Inspector has just been appointed. With 
three Inspectors, not only can more time be given to the ordinary work - 
of inspection, but the Inspectors will be able to examine classes, 
especially the classes which come directly under the Approved School 
Scheme. The policy of the Education Department is to reduce the evils 
that accompany any examination system and to increase the influence of 
the Teacher and the Inspector. In the administration of the system, 
just and reasonable consideration will be shown where such consider- 
ation is expedient; but it should be clearly understood that the allow- 
ances which were made during the last school year will not be continued, 
and that Regulations which have been made for the advancement of 
education will now be duly enforced. . 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
August, 1908. 


eR er aie Publie Hall af the Bdacition 


Department. 
ry 4 4 
MEMORANDUM. 


The Public Hall of the Education Department is for the use of the 
Normal and Model Schools, and for the meetings of The Ontario 
Educational Association, which have to do with matters directly affect- 


ing questions for which the Education Department is responsible. 


The use of the Hall is not granted for such meetings, or entertain- 
ments as would ordinarily be held in public halls of the City, and for 
which a stipulated rent is paid. 


With the consent of the Minister of Education the use of the Hall 
and adjacent rooms may be granted by the payment in advance of $10 
for the day or evening to cover the necessary expenses of heating, 
lighting, cleaning and attendance of the caretaker, for meetings of an 
educational, musical, or philanthropic character, provided no admission | 


fee is charged. 


Toronto, August, 1900. 


CrrcuLaR 10. 
500—Aug., 1900. 
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EDUCATION |e 


THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN MEDIAEVAL AND 
MODERN HISTORY. : 


For the High School Upper School Course in History (British, 
Mediaeval, and Modern) prescribed on page 71 of the Regulations of 
1904, the following has been substituted : 

General outline of Mediaeval and Modern History, with special 
reference to British History. The Geography relating to the His- 
tory prescribed. 

On this course the examination of 1909 for Entrance into the 
Faculties of Education will be based. 

The following syllabus of the course has been prepared for the 
teacher’s guidance: | 


SYLLABUS. 


It is an advantage to pupils in Canadian schools, though wm 
geographical situation remote from Europe, that they still are citi- 
zens of the British Empire, have close connections with Europ? anda 
special interest in its history. They will do well to approach the 
history of Europe through that of Great Britain. Of all the modern 
European states it has the longest and the most strikmg_ history. 
England was the pioneer in that greatest development of modern 
times—constitutional government. So it is true that in studying 
European history students should keep always in mind contemporary 
events in England. 

The old-fashioned practice of committing to memory the list 
of the Kings-of England with the chief dates of their reigns 1s 
eminently wise; only when some such outline is fixed indelibly in 
the mind have we any true basis for the accurate grouping of 
historical events. If the environment in time of events should 
thus always be kept in mind, so too should that of place. An 
understanding of the geography of a country is indispensable to the 
proper study of its history. The character of a people is profoundly 
influenced by the climate in which they live, the fertility of their . 
soil, and their situation, whether maritime or inland. The teacher 
should put clearly and simply before his classes the main geograph- 
ical features of Europe and the British Isles, noting especially the 
more important mountain ranges and river valleys, and giving some 
examples of their bearing upon the history to be studied. 

Boox or REFERENCE.— Mackinder: Britain and the British Seas. 

Heinemann, London. | 
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I. MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 


The Roman Emopvre. 


The growth and extent of the Empire. The government and 
the life of its citizens and subjects. Britain as a Roman province. 

For these topics the teacher should make use rot slides.*¥ He can 
thus, for example, illustrate very fully the Roman occupation of 
Britain. 

Evidences and causes of decline. 

Book or REFILENCE.—Dill: ‘Roman Society in the Last Gen: 

tury of the Empire.’’ The Macmillan Co., Toronto. 


Christianity within the Empire. 
The relations of the government with Christianity. Diocletian. 
Constantine. The life of Jerome or of Augustine as illustrating the 
Christian attitude toward Roman society during its decline. 


Book oF REFERENCE.—Bigg: The Church’s Task under the 
Roman Empire. The Oxford. Press, Toronto. 


The Barbarian Invasions. 


How far were the invasions a new or alarming phenomenon? 
The Goths. The Emperor Theodosius. Alaric.  Stilicho. 
The Huns, Attila. The Vandals. The Burgundians. Odoacer. 
' The teacher should not attempt any detailed outline of the inva- 
sion. He can point out on a map the chief lines of attack, and 


should refer only to the most conspicuous names and dates. The 
habits and customs of the Germans he can describe to the best ad-— 
vantage when dealing with the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons. He 


should picture their life in peace and war, the character of their 
invasion of Britain, the destruction of British civilization, and 
should contrast their settlement in’ Britain with that of the other 
German peoples in the more thoroughly Roman provinces of the 
Hmpire. 
Books oF REFERENCE.—Hodgkin: The Dynasty of Theodosius. 
The Oxford Press, Toronto. 
Hodgkin: The Pola History of England, Vol. 1. 
. Longmans & Co., London. 
Vinogradoff: The Growth of the Manor. The Oxford Press, 
Toronto. ' | 
Grant Allen: Anglo-Saxon Britain. Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, Charing Cross, London. 
The Musson Book Co., Toronto. 


Kurope after the Invasion. 


‘The territories occupied by the surviving peoples should he 
shown on the map, and the attempt of Theodoric the Goth to create a 
peaceful barbarian kingdom in Italy should be discussed very briefly. 


“Classified catalogue with prices can be obtained from William Ran, Chesnut 
and 18th Streets, Philadelphia; Levy et fils, 46 Rue Letellier, Paris ; George 
Philip and Son, 32 Fleet Street, London, England: J. P. Gibson, ‘Hexham, Eng- 
land. 
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The reign of Justinian marks the survival of the Roman Empire, 
now become an Kastern despotism based on Roman law, the Roman 
bureaucracy and army, and Greek trade and finance, allied with the 
Church, and kent on re-establishing itself in the West. The person- 
ality of Justinian is an elusive one, and makes little or no appeal to 
young students: the Eastern Penne is quite beyond them; hence 
the subject should be very lightly touched upon, and should give 
place at once to the two topics below. 
Books or REFERENCE.—Hodgkin: Theodoric, the Goth. Heroes 
of the Nations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New Yorks; 
Bury: History of the Later Roman Empire. The Macmil- 
lan Co., Toronto. 


The Church. 


The Bishop of Rome; his position in the Church and in Italy; 
his relation to the Empire and to foreign powers. The life of 
Gregory the Great should be studied carefully in this connection ; 
he grew up among the ruins of Imperial Rome, abandoned the 
Imperial service for the service of the Church, and by his conduct 
of affairs in Italy, his government of the Giren, his missionary 
efforts, his theological writings, extended and developed the influ- 
ence of the ecclesiastical authority. He took advantage of the 
growth of 

Monasticism which, upon spreading from the east to the west, 
and, assuming a less extreme and more corporate character, had 
been upheld as the ideal form of Christian life, and, by adopting 
gradually the rule of Saint Benedict, had gained in strength and 
vigour throughout Western Europe. 


Books oF REFERENCE.—Dudden: Gregory the Great. Longmans 
& Co., London. 
The Rule of Saint Benedict in Thatcher and McNeal, 


Source Book for Medieval History. Scribners, New 


York. 
The Franks. 


As to the /ranks, the important points are:—-They made the 
easiest and shortest migration from their original home in the North, 
they were greatly influenced by the life and institutions of Roman 
Gaul, and the adoption of orthodox Christianity by Clovis 
made them the allies of the Church. Their royal house declined as 
civilization impaired its native vigour, and the government passed 
to the Carlovingian family which came from the eastern part of the 
kingdom, still largely German. The Carlovingians took the crown 
completed the alliance with the church by defending it in Italy, 
and created the Holy Roman Empire. 

Charles the Great can be made a very real figure; his wars, 
court, interest in building and education, his friends, Alcuin, Egin- 
hard, his personal conduct of the administration, his religious and 
political aims. . 

Booxs oF REFERENCE.—- Davis: Charlemagne. Heroes of the 

Nations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


6 | ek aa 
The Empire of Charles the Great. 
The Empire was threatened by: 
(1) Feudalism, which should be studied in the Herat side, 


as involving aoe obligations between man and man, and as a 
necessary outcome of previous conditions. 


McNeal, Source Book ae 
Medieval ne 

(2) National divisions: Italy, France and Germany begin to 
appear. 

(3) Barbarian invasions, renewed by Saracens, Huns and 
Vikings. , 

These topics and also those which have gone before, such as 
Monasticism, and The Influence of Christianity can best be illus- 


trated from English History. English society yielded to feudal | 


influences, tribal divisions delayed national growth, the Viking 
attacks rendered national union impossible, made the efforts of 
Alfred the Great, Edgar and Dunstan, and Canute ineffective, and 
yielded England finally to Willzam the Conqueror. 


Books oF REFERENCE.—Fletcher: An Introductory History of 
England. John Murray, London. 
Hunt: The English Church from 597 to 1066. Macmillan 
& Co., Toronto. 


Plummer: OTe and Times of Alfred the Great. The Oxford 
Press, Toronto. 


The State. 


No attempt should be made to follow carefully the political his- 
tory of Europe, but the development of institutions may easily be 
traced in England after 1066. The Norman Kings were united with 
the English people against the Norman barons, and made the alliance 
firm and lasting by means of a civil service and a judiciary which 
‘reached out from the court to the local assemblies. The anarchy of 
the reign of Stephen showed what a menace the feudal baronage might 
have become had not Henry II: completed its overthrow. In Rich- 
ard’s absence the machinery of government was improved. The 
danger was that John would convert the strong centralized monarchy 
into a tyranny. All classes came together to oppose his attempt. The 
struggle continued during the greater part of the reign of Henry III. 
and was ended only when Edward I. summoned the nation to his 
model Parliament and prepared for the establishment of the maxim 
‘“What touches all should be approved by all,’’ as a first principle of 
the British Constitution. It should be noted by way of com- 
parison that while in France the kings crushed feudalism as in Eng- 
land, they did not foster the local institutions of the people or submit 
to a Great Charter; the reign and career of Louis IX. bring out the 
real character of the French monarchy. In Germany on the other 
hand the feudal barons destroyed the monarchy, because the German 
kings tried to keep alive the tradition of the Roman Empire, and with 
this object spent much time and energy in Italy. Italy, itself, how- 
ever, they were unable to control; in consequence the Normans occu- 
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pied the south, feudalism flourished toward the north and the free 
cities developed in wealth and political independence. Some attention 
should be paid to the growth of the cities as due in part to their geo- 
graphical position and their trade, in part to their relations with the 
Empire. The most serious opposition to the Emperor came from the 
Pope, who held lands in central Italy and ruled the Western Church. 


_ Books or ReFerence.—Davis: England under the Norman and 
-Angevin Kings. Methuen, London. 
Stubbs: The Early Plantagenets. Longmans and Co., Lon- 
don. 
Stubbs: Historical Introductions to the Rolls Series, 216. 
Longmans and Co., London. 


Perry: Louis IX. Heroes of the Nations. G. P. Putuain’s 
Sons, New York. 


Tout: The Empire and the Papacy. Rivingtons, London. 


Butler: The Lombard Communes. T. Fisher Unwin, Lon- 
don. 


The Church. 


The Church with it elaborate organization penetrated in and 
through the Empire and these growing nation-states. It had its lands, 
which strong kings, like William the Conqueror and Henry I., tried 
to control by reserving the power to appoint to office in the Church. 
Under Gregory VII., the Church resisted the kings; the Investiture 
Struggle was the result; its character can best be seen in the career 
of Anselm. The Church had its courts, which Henry II. sought to 
reduce before the royal system of justice; he was opposed by Thomas 
a Becket., It possessed strongholds everywhere in the monasteries, 
the inmates of which took charge of education, copied manuscripts, 
tilled the soil. Their character and influence can be shown most 
clearly from the life of Bernard of Clairvaux. To meet the needs of. 
the people in the new towns, the Church supported the movement of 
the friars, inaugurated by Francis of Assisi and Dominic. It sent 
these ‘‘poor preachers’’ everywhere, but especially into the Universi- 
tees, which, largely under its influence, had risen in Paris, Oxford, and | 
other centres during the twelfth century. At first great crowds of 
students had gathered merely to hear famous teachers, but they soon 
followed settled courses, such as medicine at Salerno, law at Bologna, 
and established common regulations and customs. The Church, too, 
commanded other forces particularly that of religious enthusiasm, as 
expressed in the Crusades. The Crusades were to win the Holy Places 
from the unbelievers. The unbelievers in the East were followers of 
Mohammed, an Arab, who had preached belief in one God, and in 
himself, as God’s prophet, and had inspired his people to a career of 
conquest in Syria, Africa, and Spain. The Crusaders held Jerusa- 
lem only for a time, but the movement promoted trade, brought in 
Eastern manners and ideas, and broadened the outlook of Western 
men. With the command of these forces the Church, under leaders 
such as Gregory VII. and Innocent III., asserted and finally estab- 
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lished its supremacy over the Holy Roman Empire. Its victory 
marked the climax in the political history of the Middle Ages. 


Booxs or Rererence.—Church: Saint Anselm. The Macmillan 

Co., Toronto. 

English History from Gontemmporste Writers : Sut Thomas 
of Canterbury. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Morison: Saint Bernard. The Macmillan Co., Toronto. 

Gasquet: English Monastic Life. Methuen, London. 

The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond. The King’s Classics, 
Chatto & Windus, London. , 

The Little Flowers of Saint Francis; The Legend of Saint 
Francis, by the Three Companions; The Temple 

| Classics. Dent & Co., London. 

Rashdall: Universities of ‘Burope i in the Middle Ages. The 
Oxford Press, Toronto. 

English History from Contemporary Writers: The Crusade 
of Richard I. 

Margoliouth: Mohammed. Heroes of the Nations. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Mediaeval Lrfe. 


While the above may be taken as the most important topics for 
the period, it should be noted again that they can be grapsed only by 
a study of individuals. Biography possesses a real interest for young 
students. ‘T'eachers are advised to present by means of charts, photo- 
graphs, and slides the main features of mediaeval life. They can find 
illustrations everywhere of mediaeval castles, churches, and towns 
and can readily trace:in outline from these the development of archi- 
tecture. It is essential that young pupils should get the atmosphere 
of the period, that they should be stimulated to put themselves in the 
position of the characters to be studied, and should begin to exercise 
historical imagination. 


Il. MODERN HISTORY. 


Modern History is more complex than Mediaeval History. Dur- 
ing its course there have developed a number of great nations each 
with its own type of life, each pursuing its own ideals. In the trans- 
ition to modern times we find that some medieval institutions and 
ideas have almost wholly disappeared. We have no longer feudalism 
or crusades; the unity of the mediaeval Church has been broken by 
the Protestant revolt; the rights of birth and rank which seemed so 
natural to the mediaeval mind have been assailed in the struggles of 
such revolutions as that in France. The result is a changed world, 
and it is the chief function of the teacher of the history of this period 
to explain how the changes have come about. Only the great events 
and the great leaders can be followed; it is well to lay chief emphasis 
upon the history of England, which is closely related to nearly all 
the great continental movements. 


4) 


The Growth of National Sprit. 


. This is seen as early as in the Hundred Years’ War; France would 
not acept a foreign king. The teacher can use effectively the lives of 
Edward the Black Prince, Henry V., and Joan of Arc. To this day 
France treasures the memory of Joan as one of the first to appeal 
effectively to French nationality. 

This national movement matures only slowly into the modern sys- 
tem of great states sharply divided from each other with strong cen- 
tralized governments. The impelling force in these changes is sum- 
med up in the term— 


The Renaissance. 


It is most important to get a clear meaning of this term. It 
indicates more than anything else a state of mind which leads men to 
think for themselves. This state of mind came to the age as it comes 
now to the maturing individual and causes him to criticize, to explore, 
to break away from the traditions of the immediate past. It has many 
aspects: 

(1) The Revival of Classical Learning: This revival finds its 
chief home naturally in Italy, where Florence becomes the ‘‘Mediae- 
val Athens.’’ The figure of Dante, mediaeval in his religious thought, 
but half modern in his feeling tas nature and his use of Italian, te 
tongue of the common people, stands at the beginning of the period. 
_ Petrarch, his younger contemporary, is modern in outlook. These two 
men ought to be made real. Both love ancient learning, but they are 
different types. Only a few Renaissance leaders should be considered : 
Lorenzo de Medici, Savonarola as opposing him, Pope Leo X., and 
_ Erasmus. 


(2) The Fine Arts in the Renaissance: This is a subject so large 
that it may well become confusing. At most only a few great names 
should be discussed—Giotto at the beginning; then much later 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Titian. Photo- 
graphs of the great works of art are now cheap, and by spending a 
small sum each year an excellent collection of reproductions could be 
made. Framed and hung on the walls of the school rooms they would 
produce an excellent effect in educating the eye and the taste of 
pupuls. 

(3) The Revolt from the Authority of the Church: This is in 
its beginnings a German movement, springing largely from the growth 
of the national spirit. It will be best understood by seeing vividly 
one man, Luther. To see him the pupils must see those opposed to 
him,—Pope Leo X., the Emperor Charles V., Erasmus, even the 
English Henry VIL. 


(4) The Spirit of Discovery: The story of the discovery of 
America can best be told in connection with Canadian History, but 
the whole subject of discovery should be understood as a phase of 
Renaissance thought—Marco Polo’s journeys, the attempt to reach 
India by going round Africa, and Asia by crossing the Atlantic. ~ 
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These topics especially interest students in the New World; maps. 
should be freely used. | 

(5) A New Independence in Political Thought: This is probably 
the most far reaching and permanent result of the Renaissance. In 
England the change proceeds with striking regularity. Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII. are practically despots. Parliament does their 
bidding. But the new spirit shows itself under Elizabeth in delight 
in adventure (Drake, Hawkins), and in literary and scientific activity 
(Shakespeare, Bacon). Finally, when a-Stuart and half foreign King 
succeeds, the nation asserts its liberties. Then we have the succes- 
sion of leaders, Eliot, Hampden, Pym, Oliver Cromwell, who attack 
vehemently religious and politi¢al despotism. At the same time a 
similar struggle goes on on the Continent. The Church, wounded 
deeply by the assault of Luther, rallies her forces. Ignatius Loyola 
organizes the Society of Jesus; the Council of Trent is held, largely 
under Jesuit leadership. The Church is soon strong enough to carry 
on aggressive war in regions where she had at first lost heavily. 
Charles V. and Philip II. seek to destroy Protestantism in the Nether- 
lands. The characters of both should be clearly understood, and over 
against Philip should be put the figure of William of Orange (the 
Silent) the leader of Dutch Protestantism. The course of the decline 
of Spain should be explained. The conflict widens and deepens. 
The Church aims to recover lost ground in Germany, and the Thirty 
Years’ War breaks out. To follow the details of the War in a school 
class would be useless. Let only the issue be understood. Catholic 
Austria aims to dominate Germany, and not merely Protestant Ger- 
many but Catholic France joins in the struggle to prevent it. 


The Age of Lows XIV. 


The Thirty Years’ War seemed to show ‘that no single state, no 
single type of religious thought could be dominant in Europe and 
that attempts to effect unity by coercion would fail. But it was left 
for France to make a further supreme effort for domination. 
Here it is important to show what ambitions to sway Europe. 
France matured over against a Germany desolated and nearly ruined 
by the Thirty Years’ War. To follow the details of the wars of Louis 
XIV. would be a waste of time with a school class; but his personality, 
his court, his ambitions can be made clear. The futility of his aim 
to master Europe is seen in— 


The Rise of the new nations, Prussia and Russia. 


The. pomp-loving Frederick I., the first king of Prussia, his 
eccentric son Frederick William I., and his brilliant grandson 
Frederick II., (the Great) lend themselves to interesting treatment 
and abundant material will be found in Carlyle’s ‘“‘Frederick the. 
Great.’”’ An equally interesting figure is Peter the Great of Russia, 
with his efforts to bring a hitherto Oriental state into touch with’ 
_ Western Europe. 
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The Expansion of England. 


This phrase best sums up the final result of the world-wide 
struggle of England with Spain, with Holland, and with France. 
Its climax is in the Seven Years’ War. Again, to follow such a 
struggle in detail would be vain; but the pupil can be made to see 
clearly Frederick the Great, Pitt, Wolfe and Montcalm, Clive, and 
George IIT., determined to be master and to end the war. England’s 
triumph was short lived, but her disasters during the American 
Revolution should be passed over lightly for they are studied more 
fully in English History. The great crisis of European development 
soon came. 


The French Revolution. 


This era is a life’s study in itself. The most a teacher can hope 
to do is to make vivid some of the leading figures: Turgut, his plans 
for reform and his failure; Necker, with his weak policy; Mirabeau, 
Robespierre, Danton as leaders. The Fall of the Bastille, the Sep- 
tember massacres, the Terror and much else lend themselves to vivid 
treatment, but in each case the reasons for the event as well as the 
dramatic happening should be made clear. Let the teacher ask him- 
self if he knows why the first republic was proclaimed in France, 
why the Terror seemed necessary, why Robespierre fell, why the 
Directory was established and why in the end there was established 
a military dictatorship under 

Napoleon: Only a few chief things about Napoleon can be 
taught: the greatness of his genius, both as soldier and civilian, his 
ambition, his resolution to dominate Europe, the causes of his failure. 

With Napoleon’s fall we have Europe once again working out 
the fuller results of modern as distinguished from mediaeval thought. 
The principles so extravagantly asserted in the France of the Revo- 
lution are still potent. National feeling becomes a passion and 
shows itself in remarkable movements for— 

Unification: This movement is seen in Germany; in Italy; in 
the United States, by the overthrow of secession ideas in the Great 
Civil War; in the British Empire by the Federation first of Canada, 
then of Australia and the present plan for closer imperial unity. | 

Such great topics can only be touched upon, and the teaching © 
will be effective only so far as the teacher himself thinks clearly and 
grasps the real meaning of the movements. Throughout the course 
attention should be fixed merely on the chief figures and the salient 
movements. 


Books or RererENcE.—Robinson: Introduction to the History 
of Western Europe, Ginn & Co., Boston; The Copp, 
Clark Co., Toronto; in one volume at $1.60, or in two 
at $1.10 each. At present this is probably the best High 
School text in Modern and Medieval history. To this 
work, Robinson’s Readings in European History is» 
designed as a supplement; in two volumes at $1.50 each, 
or in an abridged form for High School use, also at 


$1.50. 
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Adams: Medieval and Modern History, Appleton & Co. 
Myers: Mediaeval and Modern History. Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. The Copp, Clark Co., Toronto. 

Each of the three text-books preceding contains a Bibliography. 
A full discussion of topics and books will also be found in A History 
Syllabus for Secondary Schools, prepared by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. The Cambridge Modern History, to be completed in twelve 

volumes should be in the school library as a work of reference. 


Robinson and Beard: The Development of Modern Europe, : 


Ginn & Co., Boston. Two volumes, $1.50 each. 


This very readable work begins with France under Louis XIV., 


and brings the History down to the Russo-Japanese War. 


Epucation DEPARTMENT, TORONTO, 


August, 1908. 
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- Circular 12. 
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DO: THE BOARDS: OF TRUSTEES; INSPECTORS, 
AN DT WACO ERS: 


APPROVED SCHOOLS. 


Regulation 45, of 1904, rescinded last October, provided for a sys- 
tem of Approved Schools as follows : 


APPROVED HIGH, PUBLIC, AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


45.—(1) At his official visits; the High, Public, or Separate School 
Inspector shall satisfy himself as to the character and extent of the pro- 
vision in the schools under his charge for carrying out all the regulations 
affecting the preparation of candidates for non-professional certificates ; 
and, without his approval of the School, no candidate therefrom shall be 
admitted to the examination for such certificates without examination in 
the subjects of Part I. for a District or a Junior Non-professional cer- 
tificate, as provided for in Regulation 49 (1). 


(2) At each inspection, the Principal shall submit for the approval of 
the Inspector the work of the candidates in Book-keeping and Business 
Papers and in Art, and their note-books in Science. 


The subjects of Part I. referred to in (1) above were: Reading, 
Book-keeping and Business Papers, Art, and Elementary Science of the 
Lower School course of the High Schools. 


For many years the public had regarded the results of the official 
examinations as the test of the competency of the teacher as well as of. 
the pupil, The consequences were inevitable. These examinations became 
the dominant influence in the schools. Not only was the main object of 
education—the formation of character—too often lost sight of, but the 
examination stress affected injuriously the methods of teaching and the 
content of the courses, and the preparation of many pupils for the duties 
of life was altogether inadequate. The above quoted Regulation was 
intended, it is well understood, to improve the situation in the High 
Schools, and, with the improvement of the situation in the Public Schools 
also in view, a similar change was made in the provisions. for the High 
School Entrance examination. The Regulation did give the teacher more 
freedom and it did reduce the examination stress during the first two or 
three years of the pupils’ course beyond the Fourth Form of the Public 
Schools. But, even in these respects, it was only a partial measure of 
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reform. Complaints have, indeed, increased of late that, in very many 


cases, the products of our Secondary Schools do not possess what have 


long been regarded as the essentials of a practical education. They are 


too often poor in Spelling, Penmanship, Reading, and Letter-writing ; 


and in the elementary operations-.of Arithmetic they are lacking in speed © 


and accuracy. These complaints are well founded. Even if the Depart- 
mental and University examinations were suitable for pupils intended for 
commercial and industrial pursuits, which they are not, the examination 
test in the foregoing subjects is quite inadequate. With so many examin- 


ation centres, there could be no adequate test of a candidate’s ability to © 


read, and, in any event, it would be regarded by the public as unjustifiable 
to reject him; that is, to put him to an additional year’s labour and expense 
because he was a poor reader. So, too, if his Spelling or his Penmanship 
were poor, or his Letter-writing lacked the proper form, or his Arithmetic 
answers were inaccurate in details. In Arithmetic, indeed, under our 
system, he might obtain high marks for the principles of the problems 
even if all his answers were inaccurate in other respects. Accordingly, 
as has already been announced in Circular 19, the Education Department 


proposes, as a step in the regeneration of the system, to conduct the | 


examinations for entrance to the training schools for the sole purpose of 
testing the competency of candidates for teachers’ certificates; and to 
extend the ‘‘Approved School’’ system to the subjects of Writing, Spell- 
ing, Arithmetic and Mensuration, English Grammar, and Geography. 
As a consequence, henceforth the examination stress will be removed from 


all the Lower School subjects, the special preparation of the intending — 


teacher will be transferred to the training schools, and greater freedom 
will be given the Secondary School staff during the first two or three years 
of the pupil’s course, when such freedom is most needed. A thorough 
academic course is now provided in the Normal Schools, and no candidate 
will be allowed to pass the final examinations without a competent know- 
ledge of all the subjects he will have to teach in the Public Schools, includ- 
ing, of course, Geography, English Grammar, and Arithmetic and Men- 
suration. As far as practicable at present, the same provision has been 
made in the Faculties of Education, and the same provision will be made 


in the Model Schools of the future. It is also the policy of the Education 


Department to increase the importance of the teacher’s personality, and, 
in this way, to allow the formation of character to become the main func- 
tion of the schools. Moreover, subject to judicious Departmental control 
and direction, it is the aim of the Education Department to place upon 
the Trustees and the Teachers the responsibility for providing, according 
to local needs, the education for his life work which every pupil has the 
right to receive. As a result largely of the dominant examination influ- 
ences, our school system has failed to take sufficient account of our 
economic condition. We have educated too many for clerical and profes- 
sional pursuits, in which there is little room, and too few for industrial 
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pursuits, in which there is always room. The future of Ontario demands 


that this shall cease. 


But the Approved School scheme of 1904 did not fully realize the 
expectations of its promoters. Diversities of standards and laxity of 
administration resulted from the inadequacy of its provisions. The ap- 
pointment in 1906 of an Inspector of Continuation Classes, in addition to. 
the Inspectors of High Schools, has removed the main defect in the 
machinery. The new scheme will, accordingly, be carried into effect by 
a small number of Inspectors, who will confer together from time 


- to time, and who are controlled by and are directly responsible to the 


Minister of Education. In this connection, it may be noted that, in 1909, 


‘when the scheme goes into full operation, the Normal Schools will not 


re-open until the last week in September. Candidates from non-approved 
schools will, accordingly, have ample time to review the subjects for the 
September examination of the Normal Schools and the October examiha- 
tion of the Faculties of Education; and the postponement of the examin- 
ations from the close of the Lower School course until these dates, will 
relieve from immediate pressure the Lower School of non-approved schools. 
In explanation it may be added that, beginning in 1909, the members of 
the staffs of the Normal Schools will hold Institutes of Instruction for 
Public School teachers during the month of September in the counties 
and districts of the Province. 

From the Regulation of last October, which is quoted below, it will 
be seen that, while the Minister accepts the Principal’s certificate as hav- 
ing been honestly given, every reasonable precaution has been taken to 


protect the interests of the training schools and of general education. It 


is, of course, understood that to remain upon the Approved list a school 


- must maintain the excellence of its standard from year to year. 


APPROVED HIGH SCHOOLS AND CONTINUATION CLASSES. 
4 


7. An approved High School or Continuation Class shall be one which 
fulfils the following conditions : 

(1) The Departmental Inspector concerned shall certify as follows to 
the Minister of Education and to the Dean of each Faculty of Education 
and the Principal of each Normal School: : 

(a) That the provision for teaching the Lower Schvol subjects enu- 
merated in Regulation 6 is adequate and satisfactory. For the purposes 
of this certificate, Continuation Classes shall be under the same Regula- 
tions as to equipment and the programme and time-table of studies as 
are the High Schools. (See Regulations 34 and 4o (1) of 1904, and 
Regulation 40 (2) as amended in Circular 19 of 1907.) 


(b) That the pupils’ work in the courses prescribed in Regulation 6 


is satisfactory. For the purposes of this certificate, the Inspector con- 


cerned shall examine the classes as he may deem it expedient, and the 
pupils’ work since last inspection, in Book-keeping and Business Papers, 
and Art, and their note-books in Science, which work and note-books 
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the Principal concerned will preserve from inspection to inspection, as 
the Inspector concerned may direct. 


(2) The preparation of the pupils, as evidenced by their work dieousuee 
out the session, shall have been satisfactory to the Dean of the Faculty of 
Education and the Principal of the Normal School. In the case of schools 
in which the preparation has not been satisfactory, the Dean or the Prin- 
cipal shall report the facts to the Minister of Education and to the In- 
spector concerned. 


The subjects of Regulation 6, referred to in (a) above, are the follow- 
ing of the Lower School course of the High Schools: 


Reading, Writing, Spelling, Book-keeping and Business Transac- 
tions, Art, Biology, Sie nant English Grammar, and Arithmetic and 
Mench ration: 


Notice is also hereby given that, in the Faculties of Education, the 
certificate for the foregoing subjects or the examination therein in October 
will be required only in the case of candidates for a Public School Teacher’s 
_ Certificate, and that no additional fee will be charged for this examination 
in the case of either the Faculty of Education or the Normal Schools. 


When at his regular visit the Inspector finds the school equipment 
adequate, the staff competent, the organization acceptable, the time-table 
suitable, and the pupils’ work satisfactory, he is justified in assuming 
that, given the teacher’s honesty and zeal, the final preparation of the 
pupils will also prove to be satisfactory. Be it noted, also, that, at the 
discretion of the Inspector, a school may be paid a second visit during the 
year. With special ability on the part of a pupil or a teacher or of both, 
schools which, from the point of view of equipment and organization, fall 
below the prescribed standard, may, it is true, also produce satisfactory 
results. But, at his visit, the Inspector is not in a position to pronounce 
upon the situation; and, for testing such results, an examination has 
necessarily been provided. 


For the Session of 1908 to 1909 of the Normal Schools and Faculties 
of Education, a modification of the September examinations is necessary, 
as most of the pupils who will enter in 1908 are now in the Middle or the 
Upper School, having taken their Lower School subjects under Regulation 
45 of 1904, which is quoted above and which was in force till last October. 
Accordingly, in the case of pupils from schools which the Inspectors have 
not approved for 1907 to 1908, the entrance examinations of the Normal 
Schools next September and of the Faculties of Education at Toronto and 
Queen’s next October will be confined to Geography, English Grammar, 
and Arithmetic and Mensuration,’as defined in the Lower Schoo! course | 
of the High Schools; provided, however, the candidates submit to the 
Principal, or the Dean, as the case may be, the certificate required under 
Regulation 45 of 1904. Moreover, for the Session of 1908 to 1909, the . 
consideration which, since 1904, has been extended to candidates from 
schools outside of the Provincial system will be continued. Such candi- 
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dates must present certificates from their teachers, certifying in detail 
that they have completed the Lower School courses enumerated under 
Regulation 45 on page 1 of this circular; and, like the candidates from . 
High Schools or Continuation Classes which have not been approved, 
they must also pass the prescribed examinations in Geography, English 
Grammar, and Arithmetic and Mensuration. 


Notice is hereby given that, at the September and October examina- 
tions gf 1909 and thereafter, all candidates from non-approved schools 
will be expected to show a practical knowledge of Biology and of the use 
of both pencil and brush in Art work. Having regard to the preceding | 
‘requirements, teachers of High Schools and Continuation Classes should 
note that suitable Summer Schools will be provided next July at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in Art and Science, as well as in other subjects of the 
High School programme. They should also note that under Regulation 
39 (8) as amended on page 9 of Circular 19, any subject not satisfactorily 
completed by July in the Lower School may be provided for at any time 
in the pupil’s subsequent course in the High Schools or Continuation 
Classes. ; 


Moreover, as the number of the obligatory subjects at the July exam- 
ination for entrance to the Normal Schools has been reduced from ten to 
seven, a higher standard of answers than heretofore will be expected from 
the candidates. In the Normal Schools, less attention will be paid to the 
purely academic side of these subjects than to that of the other, and, in 
most cases, more important subjects of the Public School course. Here- 
after, also, one of the Latin papers will consist of Authors and Sight 
Work, with suitable questions on the Authors, and ale other paper of 
Latin Composition and Grammar. 


~The Minister of Education regards fhis present extension of the 
Approved School scheme as a most important step in advance. He con- 
fidently counts upon the sympathetic co-operation of all who know what 
education really is, and he hopes that the success of the scheme will justify 
him in extending it still further in both the High Schools and the Public 
Schools. The personality of the teacher, he believes, should become a 
far more important factor in the adaptation of our schools to the necessi- 
ties of the Province. The examination holds an important place in any 
well-ordered system of education; but a system which depends mainly 
upon the stimulus of examinations conducted by outsiders and dwarfs the 
teacher’s sense of responsibility cannot build up the character of our 
youth or prepare them for the diverse duties of life. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


January, 1908. 
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Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture. 


(From the amended Regulations of 1907.) 


1. Any Rural School Board, or any School Board in a village, that 
provides and maintains a School Garden with the accommodations and 
equipment prescribed below shall be entitled to an initial grant not exceed- 
ing one hundred dollars, and a subsequent annual grant of twenty dollars 
out of any grant made for Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture by 
the Legislature, to be expended in caring for such School Gardens and 
for keeping the school grounds in proper condition. 


2.—(1) The area of the School Garden shall be sufficient for the num- 
ber of plots required, and shall be at least one-quarter of an acre in addi- 
tion to the requirements as to area of the regular school grounds in each 
ease prescribed by the Education Department. The School Garden shall 
be adjacent or convenient to the regular school grounds. 


(2) The School Board shall provide the necessary tools, implements, 
seeds, and other requisites, and also a garden shed, or a suitable apart- 
ment, for the storage thereof and for use as a working laboratory. 


3. One legally qualified teacher in each school who holds a certificate 
from the Macdonald School at Guelph or any other institution approved 
by the Minister of Education, that he is competent to give instruction in 
Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture, and who shall thereafter give 
instruction, approved by the Inspeetor, in said subject at any Rural or 
Village Public School having a School Garden attached, in accordance 
with the Regulations of the Education Department from time to time, 
shall be entitled to receive an allowance at the rate of thirty dollars a 
year from any sum voted by the Legislature for these subjects. 


4. —(1) Should the sum voted-by the Legislature not be sufficient to 
pay in full the grants on the foregoing bases, the Education De paniers 
will make a pro vata distribution of the sum voted. 


Teachers intending to qualify as teachers of Elementary Agriculture 
and Horticulture under the above regulations should address the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, for particulars. Teachers who have already 
taken Nature Study courses at Guelph will have their work accepted in 
part. 


School Boards desiring to start a forestry plot in their School Gardens 
may obtain a free supply of seedling trees on application to the Forestry 
Department, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. These seedlings 
include Norway Spruce, White Pine, Scotch Pine, White Cedar, 
White Ash, Black Locust, Manitoba Maple, Catalpa and Tulip Tree, or 
White Wood. In addition to these the seeds of the more important trees 
of the locality should also be planted, including, if practicable, Oak, Pine, 
Maple, Birch, Hickory, Butternut, Walnut, Chestnut, Basswood, etc. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS. 


i; "GENERAL AIMS: 


To stimulate interest in rural life; 

To provide healthful exercise for body and mind, and to afford to the 
pupil an opportunity to direct his activities along Weeral lines ; — 

To develop at an early age habits of industry, respect for labor: and 
a love for productive and constructive work; 

To impart useful information in agricultural subjects; 

To give facility in the handling of tools and in the practice of garden 
craft ; 

To promote the desire to improve home surroundings and to train 
boys and girls to do such work with efficiency ; 

To promote the qualities that make for good citizenship, such as the 
responsibility of ownership, respect for public property, consideration for 
the rights of others and the principle of co-operation in seeking the com- 
mon good ; 

To encourage careful observation of nature; thus enabling the pupil 
to understand his environment and to appreciate more fully the beautiful 


in nature; 


To promote a spirit of independent investigation in other beanches 
of study ; 

To bring the life and interests of the school more closely into touch 
with the home life of the pupils. 


Il. ORGANIZATION. 


Location of the Garden.—So as to be easily accessible, the garden 
should be convenient to the school room. If possible, it should be situated 
in a part of the grounds that can be seen from the windows of the Prin- 
cipal’s class-room. The safety of the garden as well as the convenience 


of the pupils should be kept in mind. Accordingly, the garden should not | 


in any way interfere with the usual outdoor games. Accordingly, also, 
either a strong hedge or a woven-wire fence should divide the garden 
from the play-ground. If the garden has a southern exposure so much 
the better; if not, protection from storms and cold north winds may be 
secured by planting along the north and the west sides a wind-break of 
evergreens. Such planting should not be allowed to shut out a fine view 
from the school building ; but, in some cases, it might be used to advantage 
to shut out unsightly or objectionable features outside the grounds. When 
practicable, the garden should be placed where it can be seen from the 
street or highway. It should be in harmony with the natural features of 
the grounds; or, in other words, it should occupy that place in the grounds 
where it will “‘look best.’’ 


Size of the Garden.—No school is too small to have a garden of some 
kind. The area of the garden does not determine its success. The best 
garden i is the one the teachers and pupils have been most deeply interested 
in making. 


The area of the garden will depend largely upon the area of the avadl- 
able grounds and upon the number of. pupils taking part in the work. Ina 
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large graded school where the size of the garden is limited it may be ar- 
ranged that gardening be taken up in certain grades only. The area 
will also be determined in part by the nature of the work carried on. 
Individual plots of flowers or vegetables require least space and are the 
all important feature. Larger class plots may be added for the growing 
of vegetables or grains that cannot conveniently be cultivated in small 
plots; and, if the garden is large enough, experimental plots in connec- 
tion with farm crops, as well as forestry and fruit plantations, may be 
included. 

A school ground one and one-half acres in extent might be divided 
up as follows: Boys’ playground, } ac.; girls’ playground, % ac.; front 
lawn, approaches, etc., 4 ac., pupils’ plots in vegetables and flowers, 
ac.; field experiments, fruit and forestry plantations, 4 ac. 


Size of Plots and Paths.—-The size of school garden plots will depend 
very largely upon the character of the work carried on and the age or 
ability of the pupils. or pupils in primary classes plots 3 ft. x 5 ft. 
are very satisfactory; for intermediate classes 3 ft. x 10 ft.; and for 
seniors 3 ft. x 20 ft. (or 6 ft. x 10 ft.). It will be noticed that the 
above plots have one dimension in common, viz., 3 ft. wide—this pro- 
vision becomes more important as the plots are increased in number. If 
they are of the above size, each pupil should manage two, one for flowers 
and the other for vegetables; and the flower section of the garden may be 
separate from the vegetable section. For pupils in the primary class one 
plot may be considered sufficient, and in this case, both flowers and vege- 
tables might be grown side by side. Class plots should not be smaller 
than 20 ft. x 20 ft., and plots for field experiments with potatoes, roots, 
grains, fodder crops, etc., might be 1 rod square or 1 rod x 2 rods, or 
10 ft. 5 in. x 20 ft. 10 in. (1-200 of an acre). A walk at least 4 ft. wide 
should run all around the garden. Paths 3 ft. wide should run between 
class or experimental plots.and between rows of individual plots. Narrow 
paths (14 ft. wide) should separate individual plots in the same row. When 
once the paths and plots have been made and the corner stakes driven, 
they should not again be disarranged. The plots should be spaded in the 
fall, no horses being needed in cultivating the garden after the first year. 


Garden Plans.—When the extent of the space available for the garden 
has been ascertained it is advisable to prepare'a plan of the garden on 
paper which will show the exact size.and location of the plots required. 
Such plans should be made with deliberation early in the spring before 
planting operations. begin, and the pupils should be allowed to co-operate 
in the work. In addition to this general garden plan each pupil should 
make a plan of his or her own plot or plots, showing where the different 
varieties of plants chosen are to be grown. This exercise may form a 
suitable introduction to map drawing. Each pupil should have a garden 
note-book in which to record work done and observations made day by 
day. Such garden diary should contain a plan of the pupil’s plots drawn — 
to a scale and showing the arrangement of the plants in each plot. 


Laying Out the Garden.—The chief requisites for laying out the 
garden are a tape-line, a long garden line, a supply of small stakes 1 inch 
square and 1 ft. long, and a hatchet or mallet to drive them down. The 
stakes for the large plots might be larger than these, and might be made 
by the boys at home or in the school work-room, if the school is fortunate 
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enough to have such a room. The outside corners or main boundaries of 
the garden should first be located and marked with strong stakes. The 
outside walks should then be staked off, space for a border of flowering 
perennials measured off, and then the iaadtal plots, class and experi- 


mental plots, etc., in tlie order mentioned, the stakes being driven at the 
points which are to be the corners of the hee 


Preparing the Plots.—The planning and staking out of the garden 
will, of course, be done by the teacher and the pupils, The making of 
the paths and the preparation of plots in a large garden, however, will 
usually necessitate the services of a competent man. Most of the boys 
and many of the larger girls will prepare their own plots with ease and 
despatch when they have once been shown how to do the work. The 
smaller boys and girls will need some assistance. In an ordinary garden 
the older boys may help the girls, and the smaller boys and hired help will 
not be needed. The plots should be made the exact size indicated by the 
four corner stakes. Level cultivation should be followed if the soil is very 
sandy. Otherwise it is desirable to raise the plots by removing a couple 
of inches of soil from the paths and placing it evenly upon the plots, 
which should be made of uniform height, raked level and al! edges care- 
fully trimmed with the rake and garden lines. If some well rotted manure 
is spaded into the plot before raking down, so much the better. Refuse in 
the form of hard lumps of earth, etc., should be raked out of the paths 
and removed in a wheelbarrow or used to fill up holes in the garden. In 
this as in all parts of the work the teacher should insist on care and accu- 
racy. Nothing but the best efforts of the pupils should be accepted in 
the making, planting, and care of garden plots. 


III. DETAILS OF WORK. 


Notes on Planting.—Teachers with limited experience in gardening will 
find some difficulty at first in making a selection from seed catalogues for 
the school garden. To allow the pupils as much freedom as possible in 
choosing their own plants and at the same time safeguard them from pos- 
sible failure and consequent disappointment may become one of the most 
difficult school garden problems. A few general rules and suggestions will 
prove helpful.* Beginners should choose the more familiar plants, especially 
those that do not require more than ordinary treatment. Young pupils 
should plant seeds that are easily handled, quick to germinate and sure 
to grow under ordinary conditions. These seeds the teacher should select. 
Pupils should not attempt to grow too many varieties in one season. 
Primary classes might try two varieties of flowers and two of vegetables, 
intermediate classes three or four varieties of each, and seniors up to six 
of each. A pupil might be allowed to cultivate only one variety if he so 
wished, but the tendency is to err in the other direction. After the first 
year the pupils should be encouraged to try at least one new variety of 
flower or vegetable each year and thereby gain a wide and practical know- 
ledge of varieties. They might, however, be allowed to cultivate the 
same varieties year after year if they so desired. The older pupils should 


*A circular containing lists of tools and seeds for school gardens may be 


had on application to the Education Department. | 
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choose part of their varieties from the list of plants that require to be 
started early in hot-beds or window-boxes, so that they may become 
familiar with the work of transplanting. 

Plants that grow very tall (corn, sunflowers, etc.) should not be put 
in small individual plots, as they tend to interfere with the light supply 
to low-growing plants near them. Vines also (squash, cucumbers, etc.) 
should be grown only in large plots, as they obstruct the paths and inter- 
fere with plants in neighboring plots. Different varieties of corn should 
not be planted side by side, as the wind will carry the pollen of one variety 
to the pistils of the other if planted near together, and mixed varieties 
will result. When planting in rows, the rows should run north and south, 
as the plants will get most sunlight evenly distributed when so planted. 


__ If the rows are short and must run east and west, the tall-growing plants 


should be planted at the north side of the plot. 

Color schemes in planting should be encouraged amongst older and 
more experienced pupils. Flower designs also afford scope for the 
imagination and tend to encourage originality. Only low-growing plants 
of fairly compact habit should be chosen for flower designs or border 
work. Mass effects which result from growing only one variety of flower 
in a plot, add to the attractiveness of the garden. Some flowers, like the 
poppy, verbena, portulacca, or petunia, make a fine display when so 
grown. Every school garden should have a visitors’ plot of fine flowers 
from which interested visitors would feel at liberty to ‘‘take one.’’ The 
picking of flowers or vegetables from plots by persons other than the 
owners of those plots should be strictly prohibited. 

_ Flowering perennials should be planted in borders along the front 
and sides of the garden, along walks, fences, etc., and late-flowering 
annuals may be transplanted into the perennial borders to provide bloom 
late in the season. Perennials, started from seed in August, protected 
throughout the winter by a light covering of leaves or straw, and trans- 
planted to permanent positions in spring, will .bloom that same year. 
Ornamental shrubs should be planted along the sides and in the corners 
of the grounds—never in the garden nor out in the open grounds where 
they would interfere with the playing of outdoor games. The same may 
be said of shade trees. Each pupil should know what he is to plant before 
planting day comes, and should submit a plan for his plot for the teacher’s 
approval. or for rearrangement. To avoid confusion in the garden, not 
more than a dozen pupils should be engaged in planting at one time. If 
the flower or vegetable seeds are to be put in in rows, the rows should be 
kept in perfect line across the garden, and if possible be a uniform dis- 
tance apart. A garden line and a rule are needed for this purpose. A 
twelve-inch board about 6 ft. long will be found very useful in planting. 
It can be used as a straight-edge in making the drill for the seed, is con- 
venient to stand on when sowing the seed, and, lastly, for firming the soil 
over the seeds when planted. It is very convenient to have the rake- 
handles marked off in feet and inches. 

When the plots are ready and the drills made for the seed the teacher 
should place in the left hand of each pupil just enough seed to plant the 
row, giving at the same time a word of instruction as to how thick the 
seeds should be planted and how much earth should be put over them. 
Care should be exercised to prevent needless waste of seed. The seed 
should be taken between the thumb and index finger of the right hand 
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and spread thinly and evenly along. The finer and weaker the seeds the 


less covering they should have. If the soil is very dry it should be tho- 
roughly watered the day before the planting is to be done. This is a 


much better practice than to sow seeds, and especially fine seeds, in a dry 
seed bed and then to water with the sprinkling can. The latter practice. 


invariably causes a hard crust to form over the top, through which 
the young plants come up with difficulty, if at all; free access of air is 
prevented and the moisture necessary for growth is allowed to escape. 

From one to three weeks after the seeds have been planted and when 
danger of frost is past, the transplanting from hot-beds or cold-frames 
may be done. If possible it should be done on a moist or cloudy day, 
otherwise it will be necessary to shade the plants with papers or shingles 
for.a few days and to water them frequently. Water from a well should 
be allowed to stand in a tank or barrel for a few hours before being used 
on garden plants. The holes for the plants may be made with a trans- 
planting trowel, or, if the plants are very small, with a sharpened stick. 
Before the plants are lifted they should be thoroughly watered to prevent 
the breaking of the delicate rootlets. They should be placed in the holes, 
using’ water if the soil is very dry, and the earth then firmly pressed 
around their roots. When set, they oe be Sleuy deeper in the soil 
than before transplanting. 

Care of the Garden after Planting. ——When once the planting is done, 
two half-hours’ work per week is sufficient to keep the garden in good 
condition. The prevention rather than the eradication of weeds should 
be aimed at. If cultivation is carried on regularly and systematically from 
the first, the weeds will all be destroyed inthe germinating stage and will 
give no further trouble. Mere weed killing is not the greatest value to be 
gained by cultivation, however; for if the soil is thoroughly stirred around 
the roots of the plants a couple of times every week, the necessary supply 
of air in the soil for rapid growth will be ensured. In many cases the top 


soil forms into a hard crust, especially after a heavy rainfall, and in this - 


hard soil are many little channels through which moisture escapes into 
the air by evaporation. This soil should be finely pulverized to a depth of 
two or three inches, thus forming an earth mulch which prevents the rapid 
escape of moisture from the soil. If mulching and cultivation are thus 


carefully attended to, the difficult problems connected with the weeding | 


and watering of a garden are incidentally solved. The garden rake 
should supersede the sprinkling can under ordinary circumstances. Of 
course it is necessary to water plants after transplanting, and there are 
certain soils that need watering occasionally during a dry season, but such 
cases are not common. If artificial watering is needed it should be done 
in the evening and a plentiful supply should be given. Merely wetting 
the surface soil encourages shallow rooting and is injurious to the plants. 

Care should be taken not to have the plants much crowded in the 
rows or the rows very close together. The ideal condition would be 
to have the plants so far apart that they would completely cover the 
ground without crowding when full grown. When the plants have reached 
this stage of development, if cultivation has been thoroughly and care- 
fully done there will be no further danger from weeds, as weeds will not 
grow in such deep shade. 

The detection and the treatment of garden pests is a matter of in- 
creasing importance to all gardeners, but it is especially important im 
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connection with school gardening. Natyre study with insects can be 
carried on to greatest advantage in a school garden. An insect at work 
in its own natural environment is immensely more interesting to the child 
and is of far greater importance from the Nature study point of view than 
an insect impaled upon a pin in a glass-covered box. The life history cf 
some of the common garden insects can be studied, their feeding habits 
noted, and suitable insecticides used on the injurious ones. Fungus dis- 
eases of plants such as the potato blight and the tomato rot should also 
be studied and the pupils made familiar with the nature and use of such 
fungicides as Bordeaux mixture. 


The blooming period of flowers can be prolonged by keeping the 
flowers closely picked. Seed should never be allowed to ripen unless 
wanted for subsequent planting, in which case only that from the finest 
blooms should be preserved. Such selection of seed can best be done by 
tying strings or labels around the flower stems before the bloom is gone. 

Constant care should be exercised in keeping the garden tools in their 
allotted places. They should never be left out in the garden. All garden 
refuse, such as weeds, dead plants, etc., should be kept out of the paths 
and placed in a refuse or compost heap in the least conspicuous place in 
the garden. When decomposed it produces a valuable humus for potting 
plants or for use in flower borders. Early in October the plots should all 
be cleaned off, spaded, and left in readiness for planting operations the 
following spring. 

The produce from the individual plots should become the property 
of the respective owners and should be removed by them. The produce 
from each class plot should be divided amongst the members of the class 
interested, and that from general experimental plots might be sold by, the 
pupils, the salesman in each case to get a commission of say 10 per cent. 
on his sales, and the balance to be placed in a general garden fund and 
used to defray expenses or to purchase tools, pictures, apparatus, etc. 
The pupils should be encouraged to give liberally of their flowers to 
churches and charitable institutions, and every sick-room in the com- 
munity should be brightened continually by flower bouquets from the 
school garden. The surplus of plants or the seeds of good varieties 
should be distributed amongst the people of the section. 


Care During Summer Holidays.—Much depends upon how the work 
has been done before the holidays begin. If all of the above suggestions 
tegarding cultivation and care are faithfully carried out, when the summer 
holidays arrive the weeds will have been pretty well conquered for the 
season and the garden plants well advanced. If, however, the best results 
are to be obtained some atténtion is necessary during the summer holi- 
days and the pupils should be given to understand at the beginning of the 
season that they alone are responsible for the care of the plots which have 
been assigned them. It should be understood also that they will visit 
their plots once every week during the holidays, or, if absent, they will 
make arrangements with other pupils to do so. If the work has been 
conducted in such a way that the interest has been keen throughout the 
term, the pupils will cheerfully give their plots this necessary care. If 
the teacher is a resident in the section, he will be able to meet the pupils 
~ at the garden occasionally after school closes in June. In the case of 
large gardens it may be found necessary to arrange with one or two of 
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the older boys or with some suitable man to do extra work in the garden, 
the cost to be paid by the School Board from such funds as may_ be 
available for garden purposes. General care of the garden rather than 
care of individual plots should be provided for in this way. 


Co-relation.—The extent to which school garden work may be co- % 


related with the ordinary school studies depends largely on the resource- 
fulness of the teacher. He should take advantage of the garden and of 
the garden exercises in adding freshness and in giving a practical bearing 
to subjects which are intrinsically uninteresting to children. Garden 
work and garden observations afford, interesting subject matter for 
exercises in drawing and  composition—interesting because so 
closely associated with the pupils’ own experiences and _ life 
interests. Many of our foremost authors and nature poets have idealized 
the plants of the garden as well as those of the wildwood, ‘so that 
children’s gardening experiences and their own first hand knowledge of 
plant and animal life, may serve to bring them into a fuller enjoyment 
of the literature of nature. Many practical problems in arithmetic are 
suggested, and even demanded, in connection with school gardening. 
The keeping of garden accounts, for example, may be made a yaluable 
training in bookkeeping and in commercial arithmetic. Weights, measures, 
values and mensuration are all more or less involved in school gardening. 
For more advanced classes the study of botany with garden plants and 
of zoology with garden insects, etc., can be carried on to very great 
advantage. 
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TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSES 


Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture and 
Industrial Arts. | 


Arrangements have been made by the Department of Education for 
the instruction of teachers in ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE AND 
HORMG UME WRE wand! EEEMENTARYS INDUSTRIAL. ARES, sat 
the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 


The courses are open to teachers-in-training at the Normal Schools 
who pass the April examinations for Second Class certificates and fulfil 
the other conditions prescribed by the Department of Education. 


The course in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture is intended 
primarily for rural school teachers; that in Elementary Industrial Arts 
for teachers of graded urban schools. Students are not permitted to 
take both courses or parts of each course. 


The term will be for ten weeks, commencing Tuesday, April 2oth, 
and closing Tuesday, June 29th. Students should arrange to reach 
Guelph on Monday, April roth. | 

No fees are charged for the course. Students are, however, 
required to furnish their own working materials for art-work, plant 
collecting, etc., and to pay for laboratory breakages. 
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The Department of Education will pay the travelling expenses of 
the teachers-in-training to and from their homes; and board and lodg- 
ing will also be provided free. Further information regarding 
arrangements for board will be given on application to the President 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 

Applicants for the course are required to pledge themselves to three 
years’ service in teaching in Ontario Schools (see form of application). 
Applications for admission are to be handed to the principal of the Nor- 
mal School not later than March 15th, 19009. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION. 


The instruction given will be under the supervision and direction 
of the heads .of the College Departments. : 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 


CHARACTER ‘OF THE COURSE. 


The object of this course is to train teachers in the scientific prin- 
ciples and practices of modern farming, so that the country or village 
school may adequately sympathize with, and direct the life-interests of 
country boys and girls. 

The instruction will be given in lecture room, laboratory, workshop, 
garden, and field. The theory and demonstration of the lecture and 
laboratory will illustrate the out-of-door practice; it will be elementary 
in character, the needs of pupils in the rural school being kept always 
in view. Most of the instruction will be of a practical nature and much 
of it will be given out-of-doors. There will be a relatively small amount 
of time given to book work. 

The whole College equipment of garden and orchard, farm and 
experimental plots, stables, workshops, museums, campus, green- 
houses, laboratories, forest nurseries, ‘experimental wood lot, and 
dairy and poultry farms will be at the service of students for observa- 
tion. 
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The course is for teachers who have to deal with Public School 
pupils and not for students preparing to become experts in the Science 
of Agriculture. The subjects will be taken up from this view-point. 


Special attention will be given to the subjects of School Garden-= 
ing, Botany, Horticulture, Field Husbandry, Physics, and Entomology. 


TIME SEABLE: 


The following weekly time-table shows the probable allotment of 
time for each subject : 


—— Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. Thursday. Friday. 


9.00-10.30.... Physics. |Entomology.| Physics |Entomology Bacteriology. 
10.30-12.00...| Chemistry. Botany |Field Hus-; Botany j/Animal Hus- 
bandry. bandry. 
1.30- 3.00...|Field Hus-|Fruit, Vege-| Forestry (Farm Car- Experimental 
bandry. table or pentry or | Botany, School 
Landscape Visits to Gardening 
Gardening Industries Methods. 
3.00- 4.30...|Dairy Hus-| Floriculture | Field Work do do 
bandry or 
Poultry. 
CERTIFICATES. 


A certificate in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture will be 
granted to those students whose work, as represented by regular attend- 
ance, garden practice, individual experiments, laboratory work, col- 
lections, written records and final tests, shows satisfactory progress 
and ability to carry out this work in the schools. 


Students whose work or conduct is unsatisfactory will be asked 
foEretire. 


COURSE Obes Ce DY: 
FarRM LIFE AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


Lectures will be given by Institute lecturers and others working for 
the improvement of conditions in_ the country—in school, home, and 
farm. Discussion will be held as to how the school and teacher can 
help towards an improvement. In this connection visits will be paid 
to country schools; students will also be made acquainted with the 
government publications and educational organizations. (About five 
lectures. ) 

Visits will be made also to local industries in Guelph to learn how 
urban activities are inter-related with those of the farm. (About four 
afternoons.) 
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SCHOOL GARDENING. 


Brief sketch of the development of school gardening in Canada and 
abroad; its aims as a school study; laying out of a garden; individual 
plots; class plots; teacher’s plots; experimental plots; forestry plots; 
- borders, keeping of tools, home gardens; keeping of garden records; 
observation in gardens at Marden School and Macdonald School ; 
school exhibits (4 lessons). | 

Each student will be provided with a garden for practice and 
observation. After the gardens are planted the work in them will be 
carried on without special provision on the time table. 


BOTANY. 
(20 lessons.) 


1. Economic plants: Examination, description, and classification of 
common garden, field, and forest plants. 

2. Weeds: Provincial Laws, Seed Control: Act.. Study and. identifi- 
cation of the seeds of common weeds. Collection. 

3. Plant Diseases: Study and identification of common _ fruit, 
vegetable and grain diseases; laws regarding Barberry, Black Knot, 
etc. ; application of preventives and remedies. Collection. 

4. Experimental: Students will be assigned simple experiments in 
plant physiology from the subjects listed below. These experiments 
they will demonstrate before the class: | 

(a) The Seed: Testing the vitality; determining the condition 
necessary for germination; how the seedling becomes established. 

(b) The Root: How roots grow, their function; how they absorb 
food and water; proof of their using air and giving out carbon dioxide; 
cuantity. of water absorbed. 

_(c).The. Leaf: The function of leaves, control .and measure ,of 
_transpiration; respiration; starch formation; behaviour in light and 
darkness. . 

(d) The Stem and Buds: Forms, structures and functions of stem 
and buds; influence of temperature, moisture, light on growth; how the 
sap circulates. 

(e) The Flower and Fruit: The functions of the parts of flowers; 
causes controlling the opening and closing of flowers; pollination ; 
formation of fruits; devices for protecting and disseminating seeds; 
cross fertilization; plant breeding in experimental plots. 


HORTICULTURE. 
(20 lessons.) 


1. Fruit-growing (4 lessons): Development, importance, needs, and 
‘outlook for the fruit industry ; Governmental interest and action regarding 
shipping, marking, cold-storage, fumigation of nursery stock; experi- 
mental stations; co-operation in shipping; adaptation of various fruits 
to school garden work; arrangement and planting of the same; nursery 
practice in the propagation of trees and plants; principles of orchard 
management; pruning; spraying; cultivation. 
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2. Vegetable Gardening (4 lessons): Choice of vegetables for school 
gardens; preparation of soils; testing and planting of seeds; general 
care and cultivation; preparation and use of hot-beds and cold-frames ; 
use of tools and implements. 

3. Landscape Gardening (4 lessons): The principles of landscape 
gardening in relation to the laying out and beautifying of school and 
home grounds, including a practical study of the trees, shrubs, and 
ornamental features on the College campus and neighbouring school 
and home grounds. | | 

4. Floriculture (8 lessons): Propagation and care of house and 
window plants; preparation of potting soils; bulb culture; making and 
planting of flower beds, annual and perennial borders. 


FIELD HUSBANDRY. 
(20 lessons.) 


Importance of field crops in the national economy; systems of 
farming; rotation of crops; fertility of soil; cultivation of the land; 
classes of farm crops; uses of farm crops; varieties. of farm’ crops; 
selection of plants; selection of seeds; improvements of crops by means 
of selection and hybridisation; practical tests in connection with Experi- 
mental Union; study of work being done in experiments with farm 
crops in Canada and in the United States. 

Examination of field crops on neighbouring farms; the work on the 
experimental plots; farm crops in the school garden; the agricultural 
museum; Jaboratory study of the root development of farm crops; types 
of seeds of grains, grasses, clovers, roots and fodder crops. 


PHYSICS. 
(20 lessons.) 


Applications of physics in farming; nature of soils, soil moisture, 
heat and air; principles of tillage and systems of drainage and cultiva- 
tion; measurements of fields with the chain; identification of samples of 
soils; principles of common farm machines; meteorological records. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
(20 lessons.) 


Losses through insects in agriculture and horticulture; Govern- 
mental interest; classification of insects and laboratory study of types; 
common beneficial and noxious insects ; out-of-door study and collect- 
ing in field, garden, orchard and forest; insecticides; a collection of 
insects properly mounted and labelled is required. Work of the 
Entomological Society of Ontario and the organization of local clubs 
in connection with it. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 
(5 lessons.) 


Development, importance, status of the industry in Ontario; _his- 
tories and characteristics of principal breeds of live stock; types; 
stabling and care. Study of College stables and herds; exercises in 
judging with score cards. 
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DaiRyY HUSBANDRY. 
(5. lessons.) 


Development, impiortance, needs, outlook, Governmental interest 
and action; markets and competition. Dairy breeds, care and_stabling ; 
individual cow-testing; care of milk and cream. 

Observation of the process of Cheddar cheese making, curing, box-, 
ing, labelling, shipping. 

Observation of the process of butter making, printing, shipping; 
milk-testing with. lactometer and Babcock test; milk separation with 
hand separator. 


POULTRY. 


(5 lessons.) 


Development and importance of poultry industry in Canada; mar- 
kets and competition; Governmental interest and action. Common 
breeds; feeding, housing; incubation; individual testing by trap nest; 
preservation of eggs. | 

Observation of natural and artificial hatching of chicks; care of 
young in brooders, feeding, etc. 


CHEMISTRY. 
(10 lessons.) 


Agricultural Chemistry: Plant growth and composition, soils; 
manures and fertilizers. 

Chemistry of foods: The chemistry of the food principles, 1.e., 
Protein, fat, carbohydrates and mineral matter; the function of these 
in the body, and the general characteristics of the different classes of 
foods. Simple experiments, such as might be carried on in _ public 
schools. 


BACTERIOLOGY. 
(10 lessons.) 


Lectures and demonstrations exemplifying the work of bacteria in 
soil, dairying, plant and animal diseases; Government regulations 
regarding tuberculin tests, killing of diseased cattle, stamping out of 
hog cholera, meat inspection, etc. An experiment on soil inoculation 
in the school garden. 


FORESTRY. 


(5 lessons.) 


Development of forestry work in other countries; value of lumber- 
ing industry; Canada’s conditions and needs; laws and _ regulations 
regarding re-forestation and forest preservation; the establishment, 
care and protection of wood lots. 

Identification of our forest trees; planting seed-beds in_ school 
gardens; work in College nursery and in the experimental bush; collec- 
tion of weeds, etc. 
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FARM CARPENTRY, ETC. 


(12 lessons.) 


Exercises in making articles needed in garden work, such as 
garden stakes and germination boxes. Instructton- ine the 
care of tools and the general repairing to be done about a school or 
home, such as cutting glass, puttying, painting, sharpening tools, 
inserting handles, mending gates and fences. Instruction in making 
working drawings of simple articles and the interpretation of such as 
are found in agricultural papers and farmers’ bulletins illustrating farm 
buildings and utensils. Observation of approved and_ up-to-date 
methods of stabling, fencing, road-making, supplying water, etc. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


The reference books listed below will be kept for students’ use in 
Massey Library or on the laboratory book shelves. Government publi- 
cations and the best agricultural papers will also be available. These 
books are specially selected and teachers may use the list as a guide 
in purchasing books for school libraries. 


FarM LIFE AND SCHOOL GARDENING. 


Nature Study and Life, Hodge. Ginn & Co., Boston, $1.50. 

The Outlook to Nature, Bailey. The Macmillan Co., Toronto, 
$1.25. 7 
Among Country Schools, Kern. Ginn & Co., Boston, $1.00. 


BOTANY. 


High School Botany, Spotton. Gage & Co., Toronto, 60c. 

The Farm Weeds of Canada, published by Dominion Government, 
ee. with Plants, Osterhout. The Macmillan Co., Toronto 
oe ae an elementary text-book, Bailey. The Macmillan Cae 
ae ae Botany, Percival. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 


$1.75. 
HORTICULTURE. 


Nursery Book, Bailey. The Macmillan Co., $1.00. 

Principles of Fruit-growing, Bailey. The Macmillan Co., $1.00. 

Vegetable Gardening, Green. Webb Pub. Co., St. Paul, $1.00. 

Landscape Gardening, Waugh. Orange Judd Co., N.Y., 5oc. 

Flowers and How to Grow Them, Rexford. James Vick, Roches- 
ter, $1.00. 
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FIELD HUSBANDRY. | 


The Cereals in America, Hunt. Orange Judd Co., N.Y., $1.75. 

Forage Crops, Voorhees. The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

The Story of the Plants, Grant Allen. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, 4oc. } 

Agriculture, James. Morang & Co., Toronto, 30c. 


PHYSICS. 


The Soil, King. The Macmillan Co., 5oc. 

Engineering for Land Drainage, Elliott. $1.50. 

Surveying, Baker & Dickson. Crosby, Lockwood & Son, London, 
50c. 
Meteorology, Davis. Ginn & Co., $2.50. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


Manualefor the (Siudy zof--Inseciss » Comstock Pub. Co... Ithaca, 
INSY e387) 

Insects Injurious to Fruits, Saunders. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia, $2.00. : 

Insects Injurious to Vegetables, Chiltenden. Orange Judd Co., 
NEY $1250; 

Insects Injurious to Staple Crops, Sanderson. Wiley & Sons, New 
York, $1.50. 

Outdoor Studies, Needham. American Book Co., New York, 4oc. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 


Types and Breeds of Farm Animals, Plumb. Ginn & Co., $2.00. 

Principles of Breeding, Davenport. Ginn & Co., $2.50. 

Judging Live Stock, Craig. Published by the author, Des Moines, 
Iowa, $1.25. . 


DatRy HUSBANDRY. 


The Elements of Dairying, Decker. Published by author, Colum- 

bus, Ohio, $1.00. 

Cheese-making, Decker. Published by author, Columbus, Ohio, 
$1.50. 

Testing Milk and Its Products, Farrington and Woll. Mendolla 
Book Co., Madison, Wisc., $1.00. 

Canadian Dairying, Dean. Briggs, Toronto, $1.00. 

Modern Methods of Milk Testing, Van Slyke. Orange Judd Co., 
Nem Vane ie00: 


POULTRY. 


First Lessons in Poultry Keeping. Poultry Pub Co., soe. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


Sanitary and Applied Chemistry, Bailey. The Macmillan Co., 
Se, 

Chemistry of the Farm, Warington (first five chapters). Vinton 
& Co., Ltd., London, $1.00. 

Fertilizers, Voorhees. The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

Plant Life, Masters. Vinton & Co.,. London, goc. 


BACTERIOLOGY. 


Agricultural Bacteriology, Conn. P. Blakiston & Co., Phila., 
$2.50. 

Bacteria in Relation to Country Life, Lipman. The Macmillan 
Co. 


FORESTRY. 


A First Book of Forestry, Roth. Ginn & Co., $1.00. 
Bulletin No. 24. Forest Service, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 35c. 
Sylvan Ontario, Muldrew. Briggs, Toronto, 50c. 


FARM CARPENTRY. 


Woodworking for Beginners, Wheeler. Putnam Sons, New 
York; 2.50. | 

Benchwork, Goss. Ginn & Co.;- Boston, 7oc. 

Every Man’s Own Mechanic, Spon. Ward, Lock & Co., London, 
$2.00. 
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ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
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CHARACTER OF ‘THE COURSE. 


The object of the course is to prepare a body of teachers for organ- 
izing and carrying out Elementary Industrial Training in the schools 
of the Province, in centres which are unable to provide well equipped 
manual training departments. 


In the working out of the course great stress is laid on Drawing. 
‘‘Every workman should for the most part be able to conceive clearly 
and accurately in his own mind the shape of everything he may have 
to make or to work with. This makes it the first condition of skill 
that he should master shape in his own mind and that mastery re= 
quires him to be a geometer.’’ 


The work outlined below is not completely covered in the ten 
weeks’ term. The examples and exercises selected will, however, 
illustrate general principles and lay sufficient foundations for working 
out practical courses in the different schools of the Province!’ It 
should be understood that the standing of a Specialist in Manual 
Training cannot be obtained in this course; but the work done during 
the session will be counted pro tanto. 

The work will be taken at the Manual Training Deparenent of 
the Ontario Agricultural College. This is located in Machinery Hall 
which is equipped with class-rooms, a drafting room, a wood working 
room, an art room, and all necessary tools and appliances. 

Visits will be made to local schools to study equipment, organ- 
ization, etc., and to local industries to observe processes. 

Students are required to provide their own equipment for art and 
drawing (this may be bought in Guelph). They should bring with 
them any outfit they already possess as well as any books dealing with 
the subjects of the course. Materials used in the work will be provided 
at cost. 
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Teachers are requested to bring as far as possible the work in 
drawing, art, basketry, etc., which they completed at the Normal 
Schools, so that the work in each branch may not be duplicated. 


CERTIFICATES. 


A certificate in Elementary Industrial Arts will be granted to those 
students who complete the course satisfactorily and give evidence of 
ability to carry on this work successfully in the schools. The daily 
record of class work under the observation of the instructors, as well 
as the results obtained at the final examinations, will both be taken into 
consideration. 

Students whose work or conduct is unsatisfactory will be asked to 
retire: 

TIME-TABLE. 


The following time-table shows the probable allotment of time for 
each subject, provided the organization of the classes will permit it: 


— Monday. Tuesday. | Wednesday.) Thursday. Friday. 


9-10.30| Drawing Drawing Drawing Drawing Drawing 


10.30 |Constructive [Constructive |Constructive| Drawing | Pedagogics, 


to 12 Work Work Work Methods, 
Planning 
lessons, etc. | 
1230 Visits to 
to Woodwork | Woodwork | Woodwork local Wood work | 
4.30 industries | 


COURSEIOR so LU Dye 
PEDAGOGICS, <TC. 


(15 hours.) 


(2) Manual Training as a factor in general education; (b) Sketch 
of the various systems, Russian, Swedish, Sloyd, ete. ; (c) Progress of 
Manual Training in Canada; (d) Methods of teaching, plans of courses 
and lessons; organization, equipment, plans, estimates of cost, etc. ; (c) 
Lectures dealing with industrial questions and the means of improving 
our opportunities; (f) Visits to local industries and consideration of 
industrial development in Canada. 


DRAWING, APPLIED ART AND DESIGN. 


(120 hours.) 


Emphasis will be laid on the practical application of drawing to the 
industries. 

Drawing: (a) The use of squares, triangles, and instruments; (bd) 
Plane geometry, practical problems, lines, angles and polygons ;(c) Con- 
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struction and use of plain scales; (d) Orthographic projections ot 
solids—three or more views; (e) Cutting and oblique planes and sec- 
tions; (f) Isometric projection; (g) Working drawing; (h) Machine 
drawing; (t) Tracing—blue printing. 

Applied Art and Design: Observation of these in local manufac- 
tures and in common decorated objects such as wall paper, carpets, 
furniture, cloths, jewellry, iron and brasswork; practical applications 
in everything undertaken in the constructive work. 


Woop WORKING. 


(100 hours.) 


_ (a) Bench exercises in making articles requiring joints, mortises, 
fastenings with dowels, pins, cleats, keys, wedges, glue, screws and 
nails, etc.; (b) Calculation of the quantity of lumber necessary for 
making the articles and estimation of cost; (c) Tools (5 lessons), their 
construction, care, use and sharpening; (d) Analysis of the action of 
cutting tools, cutting angles, etc. | 

Finishing (2 lessons): (a) Staining, fuming, filling, shellacing; (b) 
Oil and wax polishing; (c) Pigments, priming, coats; (d) Oils, driers, 
brushes; (e) Painting and glazing. 

Forestry and Lumber (4 lessons): (a) Forest preservation—propa- 
gation, time of cutting, pruning; (b) Trees—classes, structure, growth, 
seasoning, shrinking and warping; (c) Properties of woods—durability, 
elasticity, stiffness, density; (d) Varieties of common woods—peculiar- 
ities of each, colour, grain, identification; (e) Defects in lumber— 
resin pockets, knots, shakes; (f) Decay and its causes— preservation; 
(g) Lumbering-——transportation, sawmills, grading widths. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 
(65 hours.) 
(a) Cardboard work—thin and thick boards (20 hours); (b) Model- 
ling—clay, sand and papier mache (10 hours); (c) Simple book binding 
(10 hours); (d) Simple metal work (15 hours); (e) Knife work such as 


can be carried on in the ordinary class room at the school desk (10 
hours). 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


THEORY. 


Theory of Educational Sloyd, Salomon. Phillips & Sons, London, 
Sie 25. 

School and Society, Dewey. University Press, Chicago, $1.00. 

Education and the Larger Life, Henderson. Houghton Miffin & 
Gor, 101-30: 

The Place of Industries in Elementary Education, Dopp. Univer- 
sity Press, Chicago, $1.00. : 

Economics of Manual Training, Rouillion. N. W. Henley. Pub. 
Co., $2.00. : 

Manual Training made Serviceable to the School, Goetz. New- 
man, London. 
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DRAWING. 


Bases of Design, Walter Crane. Bell & Sons, London, 6/—. 

Line and Form, Walter Crane. Bell & Sons, London, 6/—. 

Classroom Practice in Design, J. P. Haney. Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill. ; soc. 

Principles of Design, Batchelder. Inland Printer Co., Chicago, 
$3.00. 

Machine Drawing and Design, D. A. Low. Longmans Green, 
2/6. 

Plane and Solid Geometry, Geo. Gill, London, Eng., 50c. 

Mechanical Drawing, Anthony. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


W oop-WORKING. 


Educational Wood-working, J. C. Park. The Macmillan Co., $1.00. 

Elementary Sloyd and Whittling, Larson, 75c. 

Essentials of Wood-working, Griffith, Manual Arts Press, $1.25. 

Beginning Wood-work, Van Deusen. Manual Arts Press, $1.00. 

Problems in Wood-working, Murray. Manual Arts Press, 75¢c. 

Problems in Furniture Making, Crawshaw. Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill., $1.00 


FINISHING. 


Polishes and Stains for Woods, Upcott Gill, London, Eng., 25c. 
Natural Woods and How to Finish Them, Berry Bros., Detroit. 
(Esees) 


LUMBER. 


Primersofenorestry, Pinchot, Us 5. Dept.. of Agriculture, 35¢: 
Timber, Hasluck. Cassell & Co., London, Eng. 

First Book of Forestry, Rothe. Ginn & Co., Boston, $1.25. 
Our Native Trees, Keeler. Publishers’ Syndicate, Toronto, $2.50. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 


Seat Work and Industrial Occupations, Gilman J. Williams. The 
Macmillan Co., 5o0c. 

Correlated Handwork, Trybom & Heller, Detroit, $1.25. 

Cardboard Construction, Trybom. Milton Bradley, $1.00. 

Paper and Cardboard Construction, A. H. Chamberlain. Whita- 
ker Ray, 75c. 

Story Telling with the Scissors, M. H. Beckwith. Milton Brad- 
ley, Springfield, Mass., 5oc. 

Practeal-ana Artistic: Basketry, io... R. Bradley.  E. Es Kellog & 
Go... $1.00: 

Occupations for Little Fingers, Sage & Cooley. Scribner & Co., 
$1.00. 

Hand Loom Weaving, M. P. Todd. Rand McNally & Co., goc. 

Clay Modelling, Holland. Ginn & Co., 75c. 

Clay Modelling, Unwin. Longmans & Co., $1.00. 

Copper Work, Rose. The Davis Press, Worcester, Mass., $1.50. 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 


APPROVED JULY, 1904. 


TEXT-BOOKS AUTHORIZED FOR USE IN PUBLIC LSCHOOS, 
HIGH SCHOOLS, AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
1. The text-books named in Schedule “ A” shall be the author- 


ized text-books for Public Schools. Pupils taking any optional sub- 
ject in the Public School course may use the text-book authorized in 


‘such optional subject. The text-books in French and German are 


authorized only for schools where the Frenck or German language 


prevails and where the Trustees, with the approval of the Inspector, 


require French or German to be taught in addition to English. Text-— 
books marked “ optional ” shall be introduced into the Public Schools 
only by resolution of the Board of Trustees. Books authorized in 
the Lower School of the High School course may be used by pupils 
taking the corresponding subjects of Continuation classes. 


® The text-books named in Schedule “B” shall be the only 
authorized text-books in High Schools and Collegiate Institutes for 
the course of study prescribed in the Lower and Middle Schools. Books 
authorized for usein the Public Schoolsmay be wsed in the Lower School 
and it is recommended that so far as the Principal may deem 
desirable, these books be used for the first year vnstead of the correspond- 
ing High School books. For the second special cowrse or more 
advanced work in the Commercial department, any books recommended 
by the Principal may be used, with the approval of the High School 


Board. 


2 The text-books named in Schedule “C” shall be the author- 
ized text-books for Model Schools, Normal Schools and the Ontario 
Normal College. Only such books shall be used by the teachers-in 


‘training as may be ordered by the Principal. 


4, Any text-books used in any school before the Ist July, in 1904, 


and recommended by resolution of the Trustees to be continued in use, 


shall be deemed as authorized in such school until further notice. 
The vertical or slanting copy books heretofore authorized, and pub- 
lished by the Rose Publishing Company, may be used in any Public 
School. a 


2 
5. For religious instruction, either the Sacred Scriptures, Or the: ; 


Scripture Readings adopted by the Education Department, shall be 
used as prescribed by the Regulations of the Education Department. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. (SCHEDULE A.) 


First Reader, Part I, or A Modern Phonic Primer, Part I 7 
(Morang) or The Public School Phonic Reader, Part I. $0 10 
First Reader, Part II., or Public School Phonic Primer, 
Part Il.,or A Modern Phonic Primer, Part II ee 0 15 


Sesditl Reader Peay fo eek eal ae 0 20 
hid, Readers ee Ne che eee eeu eal ces 0 30 
Hour tly Readorys trees yc. 4. se ee da, ere Rees 0 40 
Hich @choolunead artic Wi fle See ae doe nena 0 50 
Public School Anithmetie vs iss a a ee ie aie AE Oa 2G 
Public School Algebra and Huchde..0 2, 24-6) see 0 25 
Public School Geography, or Morang’s Modern pany 0:75 
Our Home and its Surroundings (for Junior Classes) . 0 40 
Paublreehool Grammar. Ov cigs ests Bay ameter ie oa oon 0 25 
Morang’s Modern English Grammar ........... Dy oe 0 60 
Public School History of England and Canada.... ..... 0 30 
History of the Dominion of Canada (Fifth Form)........ _. 0 50 
Public School Drawing Course, each number............ 0 05 
Public School Physiology and Temperance ............. 0 25 
Pablic school Copy Book yi. 4.533 Se ayn ee ees aay eee 0 O07. 
Practical Speller pip WSs ech eye ee eg ete nie 2 TA Se Ba 0 25 
(Pullic Schoolk Bookkeeping ic. t se. eet ee ae 0 25 
EGblepchoolA orncalturer i. 400 ewes ee eae Shien: 0 30 
Public School Domestic Science (opttomal) so. nae oe 0 50 
French-English Readers. i 
HITSURVeCA Gera barb Sag eke aia k eae Chae sete, cece peace: 0.30" 
Hirst, Reader “Para. bbs ou va Be ca ee sae) ey SOLD. 
RVPGCON Cs TOG. EIiee (for ania ae.tth ain castes bests Scene oP een Cheeta! 0:25 
ETA) Header yvnit weet ens tee WASP NE ERA pede i Nal AY 0 35 
German-English Readers 
Ahn’s \Hirst.German iBook? 235 ecies Gs eae orien ie eee 0 25 
Abn's Second German Book 2 eee ass as Pee 0 45 
Aho $s: Third German Books ian. san. Weeds, See Ue eae 0 45 
Ahn s<Mourthserman Booka: wie 2310 a enh laa hee 0 50 
‘Ahn ¢Pirst German ‘heater io 854 os) (act nc nae aaa he 0 50 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. (SCHEDULE B.) 


English. | . 
High School Reader: =e dno UN ae eee keno 
thoh School Mnolsh. Grammate >: sec: ge. oe, cee ee “ane ONES 

) High School Bnelish Composition 3 3. Sue ieg eee 0 50 
_ Elementary English Composition (Sykes)............. . 0 40 


High School Composition from Madeley pac uel 0 75 


History and Geography. 


High School Geography (Chase)... 00.0... 6. eee ee $1 
Morang’s Modern Geography ..... CRE Nr hk ark ok eee 0 
High School History of England and Canada........ Bi coe 
Wrong’s “The British Nation”: oo. 2... 20)... ri he ee ahs 1 


Myers’ Ancient History—Greece and Rome—Can. Ed’n 0 


Botsford’s Ancient History for Beginners (Morang).. 1 
History of the Dominion of Canada—Clement ........ 0 
Mathematics. 
Biche SchoolsA rib hmetic is Wes See ek wee a ee ine Wl atte 0 
Arithmeticitor High Schools) De: hury 2) cece Shs 0 
Biiolt Scligol A leobray i x5 vege gc es health diy wietabe spel labels 0 
Elements of Algebra, McLellan ................. Mas sare 0 
Elementary Plane Geometry. Baker. ....0... 0.000050. 0 
High School Euclid, J. S. McKay, or by A. C. McKay and 
R. A. Thompson (Books I., I7., III., 50 cents)........ 
Classics. 
First Latin Book and Reader .......... Pees Na 1 
Primary, Latin; Book and: Reader. ooo... 6. 4 eae 1 
Wihite-s ‘First:Greek) Book 51104 600 0) ely. hoe dase es ae 1 
High School Beginner's Greek Book -.....00 8.0. 23 renal 
Moderns. 
High School French Grammar and Readers era rae 1 
High School German Grammar and Reader ............ 1 
Science. . 
High School Physical Science, Part i., 50 cents; Part IL. 0 
High School Botany, Part, Tb. or 24s cee Poe oe ee 0 
Eo SCHOOL AMONNIGOIN sss c0en ea oa teva all vn ape hae 0 
-_ Bookkeeping and Drawing. 
HighSchool Bodkkeepin geese fone ok es opens «op ae lee 0 
High School Drawing Course, each number............ 0 
Cadet Drill. 
High School Cadet Drill Manual (optional)............ 0 
| TRAINING SCHOOLS. - (SCHEDULE C.) 
County Model Schools. 
Schoot Manazement,) Millar nae se eat it ee aes rit 
Methods in Teaching, Edited by Tilley ................ 1 
Public School Physiology and Temperance .............. 9 
New Psychology, (Chapters 4,5 and 6 omitted) Gordy.. 1 
Steps in the Phonic System, Cullin & Niven............ 0 
Elementary Phonetics, Burt... 2.0.20 eee ee oe ) 
Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, Taylor .......:.... 0°: 
Mental Arithmetic, McLellan & Ames..........5/5.5..... 0 
Algebraical Iixercises,. Barnes. 005 os eee ed es 0 
Introductory Geometry, McLean..............22..-08- 0 


A Guide to Nature Study; Crawford... . 0... 0b esa. 0 


: x a ce is eae, Wa 
\ 4 | \ 

Normal Schools. 

Lectures on Debebynie, Teper he Soe ee area ewe Pens PUA $1 00 

School Management, Millar... 00.0.2... need iglnsy iaraabtaty ie 1 00 

Educational Reformers, Quick........... ae AP Abie it Es 1 50 

Apphed Psycholopy, Melellan yes og sels we oa ieee MEA baa 114, 

Hirst Vear.at School, Simeclair in ody en 0 50 

High School,Cadet Drill Manwal . 2 tise vas ett ee 0 40 

Hints on Teaching Arithmetic, McLean ....... tae sce 0 50 

Public School Domestic: Science fyi ows BS eae 0 50 
Ontario Normal College. 

Kophed: Psychology, MeLellans cose .W aU ei we ok wee 1 00 

PAR CR LOD, ADENGEY Tei). pees sabre ie code eek Monee Otte ne pie 0 50 

School, Managerdent) Millan > uj) Svea s cekea iad se omen ae 

school Management, Landon - i::.. 660. 0.46 Aan ee 1 50 

Educational Reformers, Quick.............. HAG teh aan 130 

High School'Cadet Drill: Manual. yo oe. 1 22 seh eeieten 0 40 

Physical Culture; Loughton, cy isc Mea am mtd als te 0 50 


Physical Education, MacLaren, Part II,sectionsII.and III. 2 00 


TEACHERS READING CouURSE FOR 1905 (SCHEDULE D.) 


Science of Education (Sinclair)........ aM aon ie SOU ete te 1 00 
Ao New School:Management’ (Seeley)... oy. 3 oe 1 25 
» Common Sense Didactics (Sabin)... 0. 2 8 Ye 25 


Circular No. 14, 
2,000—August, 1905. 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS 


APPROVED AUGUST, 1905. 


TEXT-BOOKS AUTHORIZED FOR USE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
HIGH SCHOOLS, AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


(Except for Geometry, where the revised curriculum renders an additional work necessary, 
no change is made for the Schools from the books authorized in 1904.) 


1. The text-books named in Schedule ‘‘A’’ shall be the authorized 


_text-books for Public Schools. Pupils taking any optional subject in 


the Public School course may use the text- book authorized in such op- 
tional subject. The text-books in French and German are authorized 
only for schools where the French or German language prevails and 
where the Trustees, with the approval of the Inspector, require French 
or German to be taught in addition to. English. Text-books marked 
‘“‘optional’’ shall be introduced into the Public Schools only by resolu- 
tion of the Board of Trustees. Books authorized in the Lower School 
of the High School course may be used by pupils taking the correspond- 
ing subjects of Continuation classes. 


2. The text-books named in Schedule ‘‘B”’ shall be the only authoriz- 
ed text-books in High Schools and Collegiate Institutes for the course of 
study prescribed in the Lower and Middle Schools. Books authorized 
for use in the Public Schools may be used in the Lower School and it is 
recommended that so far as the Principal may deem desirable, these 
books be used for the first year instead of the corresponding High 
School books. For the second special course or more advanced work 
in the Commercial department or for Technical courses any books recoms 
mended by the Principal may be used, with the approval fe the High 
“School Board. 


3. The text-books named in Schedule ‘‘C’’ shall be the authorized 
text-books for Model Schools, Normal Schools and the Ontario Normal 
College. Only such books shall be used by the teachers-in-training 
as may be ordered by the Principal. 


(1) 


2 


4. Any text-book used in any school before the 1st July, in 1905, 
and recommended by resolution of the Trustees to be continued in use, 
shall be deemed as authorized in such school until further notice. The 
vertical or slanting copy books heretofore authorized, and published by 
the Rose Printing Company. may be used in any Public School. 


5. For religious instruction, either the Sacred Scriptures, or the 
Scripture Readings adopted by the Education Department, shall be 
used as prescribed by the Regulations of the Education Department. 


PuBLic SCHOOLS. (SCHEDULE A.) 


First Reader, Part I., or A Modern Phonic Primer, Part I 
Morang) or The Public School Phonic Reader, Part I. $0 10 
First Reader, Part II., ov Public School Phonic Primer, 
Part II., or A Modern Phonic Primer, Part II. (Morang). o 15 


Second;Readeéry. 5.1). A IT MOON Oy URI ERT gil bole Pa EK A Vale gon eo 
Wb ob epc ahi s@ era "s) ght Satie RAN MMe MINE tay tM ee Whi RSA! uh Laie O 30 
RonrthWeader an coy ei ho hee een Miata aon cas) panne Re O 40 
High, School: Reader é.s.0< be auiges sant ott teen Meee ae tue Matava? ae O 50 
Public nSochool MA rithmMetic scare ac) sek Pe ie War oh geaee rates poe ee O 25. 
Public” School wAlgebra:and /Ruchidiy.. ct tse ees tances O 25 
Public School Geography, or Morang’s Modern Geography. o 75 
Our Home and its Surroundings (for Junior Classes)......... Oo 40 | 
Rose's: }Public:School Geography eu.ch here sie a be Onan 
Public School Gramman: ie seek Learn aean ewiee senate O 25 
Morange’s: Modern EnglishGrammari) 2, es eid Blue hoaes ee o 60 
Public School History of England and Canada.................. Oo 30 
History of Dominion of Canada (Fifth Form)..................... oO 50 
Doanean si Story, vot) the (Canadian) “Peoples iian. ac eww aceen O 50 
Weavers Canadians EListony iit mit patie wen, eetetee wet’. sak Sh ak eines O 50 
Public: School”Drawing.. Coursé;: each numbers. (2.0.2.0. 6..2. 22. O 05 
Public: School jPhysiolopyvand Temperance o047c01 oye ee 0726 
Public) School! Copybook .Akism guide: Sears cat ary eons Meorieaes O 07 
Practical *Speller igi") Sel Sava been aeenepnac ecards bassereene O 25 
Public School | Bodkkeepme ws: oi hen pee ese aoe ae fees Pe eee O 25 
Public School, Aspicultures | diya it Lede hy beer aaaees O 30 
Public ‘School* Domestic: Science (optional), 330) 222) tsa. Oo 50 


French-English Readers. 


Mirstweader: wr are ii sho tank cece aes ia ee neasaae seca: wae mer ae oO 10 
First Reader: Part) Hie isniiad SRR Ai aa AS NE Me IA a Fa 
SECON UR EACOM,: wit: dist vaeh Sia oko tee rece eae es oh nenas Reiterates O72e 


Ahard: Red deric het soe’ Ca se Sica alee AO een Gas 


Abn's: Hirst, German) Booka t at iat ale oe oe Ode cue ia 0.25 
Atsn’ st Second) German: BOOKS. ti sntia bs /aiua ied ae akon) eee ee O 45 
Abnisis hind) German Book 2 (ais ope woe ec eek a ateee neem O 45 
Atos ourth y Germans sBookiy es, vibe vk tep inne camels een eee O 50 
Ahn’s First German Reader.) oo iw Sa on ee O 50 
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Frights ChOOMR Cader se why clu nt a cae die Aerts, sree 


The Principles and Practice of Oral Reading 
High School English Grammar 


eee ree eo eeeesresesseasers 
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Botsford’s Ancient History for Beginners (Morang). 


History of the Dominion of Canada—Clement 


Mathematics. 


High School Arithmetic 


Arithmetic for High Schools, De Lury 
Pee echoul Aleebrans a fe orien gio en ar ar Ss eae 
Elements of Algebra, McLellan...... .... , 


Classics. 


First Latin Book and Reader...... ...... 


Primary Latin Book and Reader 
Hagarty’s Latin Grammar 


Moderns. 


High School French Grammar and Reader. 
High School German Grammar and Reader 


Science. 
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High School Physical Science, Part I., 50 cents ;Part II....... 
High School Botany, Part II 


High School Chemistry 
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(SCHEDULE B.) 
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Bookkeeping and Drawing. 


High: School: Bookkeeping ayn 4o.2 hs 2 en ede ds poe seen eee 
Commercial Course in Practical Bookkeeping, (Dickinson and 
SOU BH) Ve otk ag ee Rea coh da te eee emg MORN A ae hie TO KAO 
High School Drawing Course, each number...... ... ....:--+ 0 10 
Cadet Drill. 
High School Cadet Drill Manual (optional)............ 0.0.02... oO 40 
TRAINING SCHOOLS. (SCHEDULE C.) 
County Model Schools. 
ecnool Manacement, Millar. coils cus lees acun ei ata rape I oo 
Methods-in) Teaching, Edited by Lilley 2.4.0 ee0 spas ce 150 
Public) School; Physiology ).and lemperancent..3... nee ses: O..25) 
New Psychology, (Chapters 4, 5 and 6 omitted) Gordy......... 1225 
Steps’ in ithe Phonic. System,: Cullin & Nivens....j203.43.. 5.003 Ou5O 
Rlementary. Abonetics:: bunt 2.3.0... n Wycbaenben desis oa) oneness O435 
Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic; Taylor.....)..2.0.. 20) ....85. O 50 
Wentalvarithmeticoyn MoWellani i AMeCSii.0) 655, toc emus a eee eae O 30 
Mioebraical “exercises, Barnes) oss) iin ecieue eee at oe heen eee es O 30 
Introductory Geometry, MeLean ly, whi osc. osu sony alates neste O 50 
we Guide to (Nature .otudy, “Crawiordy. tec... 3.5 48s mes eee O 90 
Normal Schools. 
Becturesr on leacning into sy Wa ie Mg. yeas, Uren. tee $1 00 
Schoo Manasement, Millar annie Noo a.e mci cgi cele tnaree I 00 
paucational hwetormers  Ouieksys! Ants Maca eae ons cade eee oe I 50 
Wppiedeesy chology y NicMellame’: ) Sak seg Mali bene la try eae I 00 
PyisinY Car iat nenOol,OINClat aoe re OLA tne) Sea O 50 
Hiehaochools Cadets nilhyMantialy esc 9 tii s) cg Whee em eam tees oO 40 
Fiints on » veachine: “Arithmetic. MeLean. (acy 0 eee, ete 1:50 
PU PiCESCHOOINDOMeSTICtDElehiCeN ls weauunahr Ania ba teee Ula kai Oo 50 
Ontario Normal College. 
WpoplicdEsveholooy) UNicMellany aes foun icds. se ago tence ne I 00 
PACHUCA LION ae POLICE Mca tu iG ee titi, aren Mane e bos Glew Nati hte cha cl eae O 50 
Senbolravianacemenps MUA ew ak canton clit cecehicteks, ater ates I oo 
School svianagement, andony sme say Sado GN. tye eats eae I 50 
Boucational “Reformers eOuicke 0049 ocean) tly eee ett ee I 50 
Mish School Cadet sre ilaniial 2 o.tiv.k va cg tek eee a ae 0540 
BhysicalsCulture., Plovohpon (i. sista) fee en aera Rete akan ss 
Physical Education, MacLaren, Part II., sections II. and III. 2 00 
TEACHERS’ READING COURSE FOR 1904, (SCHEDULE D.) . 
History: of) Education stk emp). cscs ovis oho Pa ance ee Lage} 
School, ‘Manarentent (Dutton)... .y. cance ce ee ad ee t.25 
Birds and, Pocts (Burroughs) J) oe se ee ee O 35 
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MEMORANDUM. 


Owing to the Report of the Text Book Commission having 
been only recently received and the fact that several text books 
on one subject are on the authorized list, the difficulties conse- 
quently connected with Agreements and Copyrights, and the 
necessity for giving due notice to the trade, the Department has 
not yet been able to secure what it would consider sufficiently : 
adequate reductions in the prices of the books now authorized Pe 
for the High Schools and Publie Schools, except, as has been | 
announced, in the case of the Ontario Readers. These are now 
obtainable at the new prices, as follows :— 


For the First Reader, Part I................... 5 cents 
For the First: Reader, Part Il.............2%... 7 cents 
For the Second Reader........... SEES ogee en. 9 cents 
Romine) Uhird Reader: cite. 2 hor og ee 13 cents iy 
Pormtnest ourth: Readers: ir. hu out aot os ce Deke 15 cents 


The Publisher selling to any purchaser for use in Ontario 
shall allow the following discounts :— 


(a) On one or more copies of any book, 25 per cent. off 
the prescribed retail price. 


(b) On quantities of the value of $250.00 and upwards at a 
retail prices (the said purchase being made of any 4 
quantity of any or all of the said books and in any . 
proportion the purchaser may desire) 25 per cent. 
off the prescribed retail price, and an extra 10 per 
cent. thereafter. 


Karly in October next the contents and prices of the list of 
books now in use in the schools will be revised and arrange- 
ments made for the publication of such text books as may be 
required. | i 


C. W. JAMES, 
Toronto, August 8th, ’07. Acting Deputy Minister. 
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Circular No. 14. 
2,000—Aug., 1907 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS 


_ TEXT=BOOKS AUTHORIZED FOR USE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


HIGH SCHOOLS. AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


(Except for Geometry, where the revised curriculum renders an additional work necessary, 
no change is made for the Schools from the books authorized in 1904.) 


l. The text-books named in Schedule ‘‘A” shall be the authorized 
text-books for Public Schools. Pupils taking any optional subject in the 
Public School course may use the text- book authorized in such optional 
subject. The text-books in French and German are authorized only for 
schools where the French or German language prevails and where the 
Trustees, with the approval of the Inspector, require French or German 


cexto*be taught in addition to English. Text-books marked ‘‘optional”’ shall 


be introduced into the Public Schools only by resolution of the Board of 
Trustees. Books authorized in the Lower School of the High School 
‘course may be used by pupils taking the corresponding subjects of Con- 


tinuation Classes. 


2. The text-books named in Schedule ‘‘B”’ shall be the only author- 
ized text-books in High Schools and Collegiate Institutes for the course 
of study prescribed in the Lower and Middle Schools. Books authorized 
for use in the Public Schools may be used in the Lower School and tt ts 


recommended that so faras the Principal may deem destrable, these books 


be used for the first year tnstead of the corresponding High School books. 
kor the second spectal course or more advanced work in the Commercial 
department or for Technical courses any books recommended by the Prin- 
cipal may be used, with the approval of the High School Board. 


oy) Lhe Pore Hobie named in Schedule ‘‘C”’ shall be the authorized 
text-books for Model Schools. Only: such books shall be used by the 
teachers-in-training as may be ordered by the Principal. 


4. Any text-book used in any school before the Ist July, in 1905, 
and recommended by resolution of the Trustees to be continued in use, 


shall be deemed as authorized in such school until further notice. The 
vertical or slanting copy books heretofore authorized, and published by 
i the Rose Printing Company, may be used in any Public School, 


v 


9 
a 


5. For religious instruction, either the Sacred Scriptures, or the 
Scripture Readings adopted by the Education Department, shall be used 
as prescribed by the Regulations of the Education Department. 


6. Early in October next, the contents and prices of the list of books 
now in use in the schools will be revised and arrangements made for the 
publication of such text books as may be required. 

j 


7. Owing to the Report of the Text Book Commission having been 
only recently received and the fact that several text-books on one subject 
are on the authorized list, the difficulties consequently connected with 
agreements and copyrights, and the necessity for giving due notice to 
the trade, the Department has not yet been able to secure what it would 
consider sufficiently adequate reductions in the prices of the books now 
authorized for the High Schools and Public Schools, except, as has been 
announced, in the case of the Ontario Readers. 


PusBLic SCHOOLS. (SCHEDULE A.) 


Ontario Readers: For the First Reader, Part I...... 5 cents. 
at fh For the First Reader, Part II...... 7 cents. 
es sf For. the Second Reader e...7.6.. <4 9 cents. 
sf a For‘thehirds Readeruguc Sick we 13 cents. 


% us ‘Kor the Fourth ‘Readeriaycas .o 3/).. Lo centsy 


The Publisher selling to any purchaser for use in Ontario shall allow — 


the following discounts on the Ontario Readers ;— 


(a) On one or more copies of any book, 25 per cent. off the pre- — 


scribed retail price. 


(6) On quantities of the value of $250.00 and upwards at retail prices 
(the said purchase being made of any quantity of any or all 
of the said books and in any proportion the purchaser may 
desire), 25 per cent. off the prescribed retail price, and an 
extra ten per cent. thereafter. 


A Modern Phonic Primer, Part I. (Morang), or the Public 
~ SchoolPhonicsReader; (Part. Lcorn ae es eae 
Public School Phonic Primer, Part II., o~» A Modern Phonic 


2) Primex. Pactall yg Marangyin ain: k a. i artttote ene eee ine 0 15° 
Foie ochool sR catlewee w itnc as e cise 4 fv Steele ee ey ee 0 50 
Public SCHOOIMATIEAIIOLIC® #5 py iets sek cathe enc be oh ee an ene 0 25 
Rublic School ‘AleebraandEuchd +. 07 72). ws ane ae O 25 
Public School Geography, ov Morang’s Modern Geography... 0 75 

* Our Home’ and its Surroundings (for Junior classes) ......... 0 40 
Rose’s} Public School Gederaphyy vig ie. ie Nas heel 0 75 
Public School Grammats:% t.3) act outs eee ag aisle pene atte koe epee 
Morang’s,;Modern:Enelish Grammars « iv 395 sieye eee cet abe 0 25 Pies 
Public School History of England and Canada.....;........ 0:30 507. 


@ 


3 


History of Dominion of Canada (Fifth Form).. 

Duncan’s Story of the Canadian PeCuie aM gen 

Weaver’s Canadian Fis HOw ire, ihren, cetbal esha a8 

Public School Drawing Course, oe MUMS yn 

Public School Physiology and, Temperance. .ik. 

RAs: Bublct School Copy Books, s.tie. Vinge Sire ae 
4 PAE ACHIG AMMO TIC LLEL ster int chats teria. VV Rd ef tee eh ot'ee 3 
PublierSchoolitBookKkeepine w.2 9 Og heh ee haw 

Publto school A sricth tures hia dle Sine he 

Public School Domestic Science (optional).... 


French-English Readers. 


Pir oreNGAG et ALC Mes TS ieee cnet ctofete ais a weno 
Parsley Caer Pati byw win ew onstaer ere Grtae yt: 
BECOUCEISCACLER prise cul a CY aii eer acd mya sitee le « 
PTE ARC ACCR S heh ome oy craled ihe de inc tas Ran oem! VSP Se air 


“ German-English Readers. 


eS Hirst) Ger ima bOOK eso, ice oe a he aia tis 
Ahnes Second uermman book ons, oe. cee ee es 
Ahms<Fhird «German Book (455)... dep Rag pa nee 
Mp se cour theGermans boomy ak ee id oe es 
iy Ss Hirst German Reader wile 2s bean Ces 


English. 


PPI MS CNOOy READECK eA nls sls st cores ten sage steaks 
x The Principles and Practice of Oral Reading... 
Flinsh.school English Granimat ni) a anaes wea. 
High School English Composition........... 
Elementary English Composition (Sykes) .... 
High School Composition from Models....... 


History and Geography. 


HicH SCHOOL AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


High School Geography (Chase)............. 
Morange’s: Modern: Geography. oa 8... ian. 
High School History of England and Canada.. 
Wrong’ s ‘“The British Nation RPE AS SIE Rar? SB 
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Myers’ Ancient History—Greece and Rome—Canadian Briton 


History of the Dominion of Canada (Clement) 


Mathematics. 


Hieh School. Arithmetic.....4..0 0.0.04 004. 
Arithmetic for High Schools (De Lury)....... 
Pirabeciwool Aleebtalns.. sifate as tr Age ee 


Botsford’s Ancient History for Beginners (Morang) ....:..... 
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4 
Kiements of Algebra: (McleNanm)or 25. aisete fete wee wae weer $0 
Hilementary Plane: Geometry (Baker) SC) i eae ices Be 0 
Geometry for. Schools, Theoretical (Baker)... 02..4..6.-5 0 
High School Euclid (J. S. McKay), or by A. C. McKay and 
R. A. Thompson eeeke b> 11. dd. 5 00 cents) 3) kode oe 0 
Classics. 
First lating Book and ws eader hc. 54a 6 pate bl atean Smicorena ted Genet me ] 
Chounaryavatin Bookjagd Reader 22 5.3.25 ove cic tpls stele eae beatae 1 
Phawany Ss atin Aa GaTinar pic: WNe ctl te pela totaly: dene aba aes I enaEE ] 
PVinste Ss First Creek (BOOK 0 Ga lala ng Meant eae ere ameenneay 1 
mic School Beginner's Greek "Book. 20's). 5% Bem sauelute Gants eaten 1 
Moderns 
High: Sonool'Erench Grammar and Reader. 108 24% sieawica ses 1 
Hioshsochoo) German |Grammar and Readers. yacus euinsee I 
Sczence. . 
High School Physical Science, Part I., 50 cents; Part Il...... 0 
Pek SchoolsBotany, Parttlls niin oak, gia oui ee eke 0 
Pi oc hoolhChemistry cients ue ela talent i yk ioe Moats (erat bakes eae ae 0 
Bookkeeping and Drawing. 
High School Bookkeeping. .-. 1... eect e ee pense t ieee eee. 0 
Commercial Course in Practical Bookkeeping (Dickinson and 
NIOUILS) 1 OMAR heen Gs Pe ea Ge Rukh te Sale ar os ee ean ge 0) 
High: school Drawimg/Course, each number; oie iene 0 
Cadet Drill. 
Mish School Gadet Drill Manual (optional\e sin... oes aoe a ote 0 
County MoprELt ScHOOLs. (SCHEDULE C.) 
School Management (Millar)........ NTI Pa tc ai ee $1 
Methodsins leaching (idited by: Tilley) is. i. sce wee on Meedode 1 
Public School Physiology and Temperance. . meres 0 
New Psychology (Chapters 4, 5 and 6 omitted) (Gordy) pee ty 1 
Steps in the Phonic System (Catlin ands Niven) ia). vs sje me 0 
Miementecy Phonetics’ (Burt)ixi ai’: prt ahi: jiatebuw ale Mieke ab eines 0 
_ Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic (Taylor) il Stata A lieths a eee 0 
Mental Arithmetic (McLellan and:-Ames)o 4 2000 tls cuties 0 
mucebraical Kxerqises (Barnés)u cc sls. syueiis Seo eaten crue y) 
imtroductory “Géometry (Mclean) s, wee w it in). see mL Om 0 
Sea ign 8S bes ig WEAR oe 0 


A Guide to Nature Study (Crawford) 


_ EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


August, 1907. | “if 
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— Cireular No- 14. 
2,000—Jan., 1908. 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS 


TEXT = BOOKS AUTHORIZED FOR USE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HIGH SCHOOLS, AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


(Except for Geometry, where the revised curriculum renders an additional work necessary, 
no change is made for the Schools from the books authorized in 1904.) 


1. The text-books named in Schedule ‘‘A’’ shall be the authorized 
text-books for Public Schools. Pupils taking any optional subject in the 
Public School course may use the text-book authorized in such optional 
subject. The text-books in French and German are authorized only for 
schools where the French or German language prevails and where the 
Trustees, with the approval of the Inspector, require French or German 
to be taught in addition to English. Text-books marked ‘‘optional’’ shall 
be introduced into the Public Schools only by resolution of the Board of 
Trustees. Books authorized in the Lower School of the High School 


_ course may be used by pupils taking the corresponding subjects of Con- 
‘tinuation Classes. 


2. The text-books named in Schedule ‘‘B’’ shall be the only author- 


ized text-books in High Schools and Collegiate Institutes for the course 


of study prescribed in the Lower and Middle Schools. Books authorized 
for use in the Public Schools may be used in the Lower School and it is 
recommended that so far as the Principal may deem desirable, these books 
be used for the first year instead of the corresponding High School books. 
For the second special course or more advanced work in the Commercial 
department or for Technical courses any books recommended by the Prin- 
cipal may be used, with the approval of the High School Board. 


) 3. The text-books named in Schedule ‘‘C’’ shall be the authorized 
text-books for Model Schools. Only such books shall be used by the 
teachers-in-training as may be ordered by the Principal. 

4. Any text-book used in any school before the 1st July, in 1905, 
and recommended by resolution of the Trustees to be continued in use, 
shall be deemed as authorized in such school until further notice. The 
vertical or slanting copy books heretofore authorized, and published by 
the Rose Printing. Company, may be used in any Public School. 


2 
5. For religious instruction, either the Sacred Scriptures, or the 


Scripture Readings adopted by the Education Department, shall be used 
as prescribed by the Regulations of the Education Department. 


6. Early in October next, the contents and prices of the list of books 


now in use in the schools will be revised and arrangements made for the © 


publication of such text-books as may be required. 


7. Owing to the Report of the Text-Book Commission having been 
only recently received and the fact that several text-books on one subject 
are on the authorized list, the difficulties consequently connected -with 
agreements and copyrights, and the necessity for giving due notice to the 
trade, the Department has not yet been able to secure what it would con- 
sider sufficiently adequate reductions in the prices of the books now 
authorized for the High Schoels and Public Schools, except, as has been 
announced, in the case of the Ontario Readers. 


PuBLIC SCHOOLS. (SCHEDULE A.) 


Ontario Readers; ‘Vor’ the’ First. Reader,~Part Li, o. 


5 cents: 
For ithe® First‘ Readers Part) lis. 7. a7 cents: 
Or Mhe ySecond: weacder hy.) aanqers g cents. 
For theal higdwReaders mines 13 (Cents 
For the:,Fourth Reader )...../.%...: 15 cents. 


The Publisher selling to any purchaser for use in Ontario shall allow 
' the following discounts on the Ontario Readers: 


(a) On one or more copies of any book, 25 per cent. off the prescribed 
retail price. 


(b) On quantities of the value of $250.00 and upwards at retail prices 
(the said purchase being made of any quantity of any or all 
of the said books and in any proportion the purchaser may 
desire), 25 per cent. off the prescribed retail’ price, and’ tan 
extra’ 10 per cent. ‘thereafter. 


A Modern Phonic Primer, Part I. (Morang), or the Public 


School Phonic) Reader uP art: 17 135. nth. Mee ek $o 16 
Public School Phonic Primer, Part II., or A Modern Phonic 

Primen: (Partohh, (Woraneyi sg ice sos Sa ke nea ee O15 
ie SohoolMiReadety wera ek Sa Gi Ves sol hana ta se ea st oO 50 
Biublic. ScHOOhMAPIEn BIEbIG o iiote ee  achadc aeea een oh eae Oia 
Public’School Alpebra, amel Bircli dy ci, Noeay uate lel os coma O\25 
Public School Geography, or Morang’s Modern Geography... 0 75 | 
Our Home and its Surroundings (for Junior classes) ......... Oo 40 
Rose's: Publis SchoolwGegonaphy 2). hl aes sic oe nea eae ee Om5 
Publics SCHOOL IGra minal (iach stash tes fee deat ad tases ea dean gene Oe 
Morany’s’ Modern Enalish Grammar 2605. 04 ign, nthe ee O 25 
Public School History of England and Canadz .................. Oren 
History. of Dominion of Canada (Fifth Form). ...........4.0.4.- Oo «9 
Duncan's Story of: the ‘Canadian People: 1.4) cia ne aoe O 50 
Weavers Canadian: Fistory ts wm. Ok ot nce ea es i beer id etree nied 0.50 
Public «School Drawine,Course,each number... Ac4.0.taeoeeees 0 05 


(eo 


~ Public School Physiology and Temperance 


Public School Copy Book ..).:..... 
Practical (speller isc Oy ee 


Public School Bookkeeping ...... 


Public School Agriculture 
Public School Domestic Science 


French-English Readers. 


First Reader, Part I. 


Ahn’s First German Book ........ 
Ahn’s Second German Book ..... 


Ann’ st hird German: Book, 2.04. 


Ahn’s Fourth German Book .... 


Ahn’s First German Reader ..... 
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HicH SCHOOL AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. (SCHEDULE B.) 


English. 


Puch School Reader: s..0.0.Gh yc 


eee ees errr sre ees esre roe eeseessereesrereveess 


The Principles,and Practice of Oral Reading, ,..-1,,)./105. 4.8 


High School English Grammar 


Hishxochoolsy Mig lish Composition 2k...) oa. PA. 4 one otc te ae 


Elementary English Composition 


(Sy Res Virsa uitutese, sears 


High -ochool}Composition fromm Models 003.040... nog eee 


History and Geography. 


High School Geography (Chase) 


Morang’s Modern Geography ... 


High School: History-of England: and Canada. )a.sig visi ae 


Wrong’s ‘‘The British Nation’’ 


Myers’ Ancient History—Greece and Rome—Canadian Edition 


Se ee eS a 


Botsford’s Ancient History for Beginners (Morang) ............ 
History of the Deminion of Canada (Clement) .../..005..0.A.2 


Mathematics. 


Pish< School Arithmetic s.7....... 


Arithmetic for High Schools (De 


Hiche School Algebra wi)... i. 


Elements of Algebra (McLellan) 


| DV A CR, Saree aed eth 
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60 
60 
75 
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Elementary Plane ‘Geometry, (Baker) “ys oN we Ke RBS 50 
Geometry for Schools, Theoretical (Baker) ................ hae Pike O75 
High School Euclid (J. S.. McKay), or by A. C. McKay and 
R.A. Thompson (Books'T.; TI, is \bo-cents) ois) ee 0a O775 
Classics. 
Birsthtatin) Book, and Vneader ya Ia. ne cun chee na vem cay ane I 00 
Primary Latin Book and Reader ......... PRP IE BR MMe lita dy Gus A I oO 
tlewarty si icatin, (Grammar, pclae aye costes ah eae I 00 
DVinitews Hirst Greek (Book. S7Uhootl ae en ae dog a iia oe eo aha 1 25 
hash School peroimnner si Greek: Books ae. ola nets iatee we TSO 
Moderns. 
wihieh School French’ Grammar ‘and’ Readeri...), 2.45 age) Ae iee Toa. 
High School German Grammar and Reader........................ I oO 
Science. 
Hlioh-School’: Physical; Science, Part').I/;750 cents. Part) e O, 75 
rich schoo! fbetanye Part. tiycte amy uve waa tet Ma Wi, ene 0 60 
ieee mnOot CNet Stiya: Lats om cui, Clans Want aie mn e eae 0 50 


Bookkeeping and Drawing. 


Piiok te oehnool) BODKKEepIN oan. ner Nias Mia see ti. laters aise eta 0 60 

Commercial Course in Practical Bookkeeping (Dickinson and 
(AON EL GU ad Bas UMAR IU a AM lgaies oa ICSE AMY Ap Aaauiiby Gar Sey GF LA ale aati O 40 

Fuch) School, Drawing Course,each number, ie. c.cu ae e-ns ae eee Oo 10 


Cadet Drill. 


ich? Schoo!lCadet. Drill’ Manual (opttonal) 32.0)... tes ew. oO 40 


County MopEL ScHOOLs. (SCHEDULE C.) 


Scuoollviandcement: sOViMlar\ alot tess Lit. co een tam ear we kao I 00 
Methods jin ‘Teaching; (Edited (by. Pilley) (2270...) ae. Ruaeee 156 
Prpie sochool),Physiology., and d emperance yn icing sect es eae cae On 
New Psychology (Chapters 4, 5 and 6 omitted) (Gordy) ......... I 125 
Steps in the Phonic System (Cullin and Niven) .................. O 50 
iMementary  Ehonetics) (BUF) tr satin bine at weer cna men cen tame ©1325 
Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic (Taylor) ..................... O 50 
MentalyArithmetic (McLellan tand!Aimes)* sy. ayonnne cate ae cnueee O 30 
Misebraical WE Xercises A IDArnes yh sii eli eh ie.c7 adam conten tar seg ero ee O 30 
ineroductory Geometry ~(Mcledn) iG.) hin dt iaeuy. cer eens es ore ar Oo 50 
NuGuide*to Natureistudy (Crawford) nn oe eed lake an ieee Oo go 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
August, 1907. 


Circular No, 14. 
2,000—Feb. 1909, 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS 


TEXT-BOOKS AUTHORIZED FOR USE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
HIGH AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


1. Until the midsummer vacation of 1909, but only for tne schools 
in which they are’ now in wse, the text-books named in Schedule 
A below shall be the authorized text-books for Public Schools; and those 
tn Schedule B, for the Lower and Middle Schools of Continuation and 
fligh Schools and Collegiate Institutes; except where the use of any of 
sata text-books is otherwise limtted in said Schedules. 


2. (a) Books authorized for Public Schools may be used in the Lower 
School of High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 


(2) Books authorized for use in the Lower School of the High Schools 
may be used by pupils taking the corresponding subjects of the Fifth 
Form of the Public Schools. 


3. For the High School Upper School, for technical courses, and for 
more advanced work than the First Special Course in the Commercial 
Departments of the High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Insti- 
tutes, any books recommended by the Principal may be used with the 
_ approval of the Board of School Trustees. | 


4. Any text-books used in any school before the Ist of July, 1905, 
and recommended by the resolution of the Board of School Trustees on 
or before the September following to be continued in use in its school, 
shall be deemed as authorized in such school until the Midsummer vaca- 
tion of 1909 only. 


5. For Religious Instruction, the Sacred Scriptures, or the Selected 
Scripture Readings of the International Bible- Reading Association, or 
the Scripture Readings adopted by the Department of Education shall 
be used as prescribed by the Regulations of the Department of Educa- 
tion, and as may be determined by the Board of School Trustees. 


Note.—lé zs expected that text-books will be ready in time to 
replace those the authorization of which will cease as provided herein. 


Schedule A. 


PuBLic SCHOOLS. 


Ontario Readers: For the First Reader, Part I.... 5 cents. 
For the’ First sReader, (Part hiv.c2) Wiccents. 
For the Second Reader. ...- 2.2... 9 cents. 
Forthe ied Reader... oi 13 cents. 
For the Fourth Reader... 2.05... 15 cents. 


The Publisher selling to any purchaser for use in Ontario shall allow 
the following discounts on the Ontario Readers : 


(1) On one or more copies of any book, 25 per cent. off the prescribed 
retail price. 


(2) On quantities of the value of $250.00 and upwards at retail prices 
(the said purchase being made of any quantity of any or all 
of the said books and in any proportion the purchaser may 
desire), 25 per cent, off the prescribed retail price, and an 
extra 10 per cent thereafter. 


A Modern: hhoonicserimer, (hatte bye aie ten aceite eke errs $0 10 
A Moderne honieuerimen: acid Pee ie ai te ween eee 0 15 
The Public School Phonic Reader, Part I. (authorization ter- 
mrinates, IVOUEMmUCK LSty\EOOQ). uae iatans welerolhe ae aie ea eee 0 10 
Public ochool Phonic iRrimec, (Parte hlan ul ce eye cmne amt Gane 0 15 
High) Schoohs Reader ay Wik iutideual Mune Al, aan Aa cilaiul sent aaaaiee n 0 50 
Bibl Gi SCR OOLWA TIEN IMOLIC Cait is! ae ante Aibiih acl ac sete eae acre 0 25 
Public School Almebra and (Eh aelidi. ime ata mena ieee unl 0 25 
Public School Geography ov Morang’s Modern Geography.... 0 75 
Our Home and its Surroundings (for Junior classes)......... 0 40 
RGse es Public ‘School Geoera phy. sain. tian ty orca tthe eas a ei 0 75 
Piiblic Se clro ol Gra mae | Ale. bees hile cures raid (ite Gece te Lane ne ea ee 0 25 
Moranes:Modeta i aelich Gcammatyi ca nei slsut ais atte niece ee eile 0 25 
Public /School (History of Mneland and Canada.) oiice ey jones 0 30 
History of Dominion of Canada) (Pitth Porm iia noe a 0 50 
Duncans Storyvot the Canadian People. sia. ante. as chim evens 0 50 
Weavers kuanadia nh Firctorwe tii gee ot part Sate a OU oti ee 0 50 
Publhe School) Drawing-Course,.cach num bere wai lin nu ere teers 0 05 
PublicaschooliPhystology;and ‘Lemperance iso acne ee 0 25 
Publics chooliCo py Books veya Minn ci tense ne Snr ee 0 07 
Public S chook W ritinoy Gougsess cits tal 2 coe netsh a eer aa ce Ore ee 0 O07 
PraCriGa | IO Detl eto? take ss Wrest wht lake io as ya teN es Hoe beets cere une gee 0 25 
Matacic Cony BOOKS a. iwaltL auntie ioe ...(See Note below). 
Public i school (Boeke epi on st) vie (ic hale atte, oyna wet ate egies aan Ore: 0 25 
Publio Schools A origu tire: Umit: Owen's aos We eating cae eg 0 30 
Prubhicuschool dD amestiC creme eee save Wits pinte Wale eee tee 0 50 


Note.—(1) Zhe Ontario Copy Books which are being prepared by the 
Education Department will be ready early in October. The price will then 
be announced. 


(2) 4 manual of exerctses for securing freedom and control of move- 
ment as well as accuracy of form ts in course of preparation for schools 
in which copy books are not used. 


French-English Readers : 


Schedule B. 


HIGH AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


English. 


PICT OSes NYO) Vg) GG 2 Seber tale pe Daa eA gr SOME RR 
The Principles and Practice of Oral FANS Ae EO Sarat Behr Non 
High School English Grammar.. 


High School English Composition. . ae Hy. oe Lena’ ea 


Elementary English Composition (Sykes)... ee OE BIEN 
High school Composition from, Models... 08 ie.) de0 oye ba ak 


History and Geography. 


PMienhcioemacoprapii yn (Hase), isn sheets aswcelea eM ins 
PL Gtay ron WOderiKaCOP ra nh yt w yo Man ho ak bah a 8 
Hisiscuool tisstory or. Eeneland'and, Canada. i). 0) Oo ke 
PCO oer Mes I itish INAtIOIe, ul ion Gehan ives Coke ie | 
Myers’ Ancient History—Greece and Rome——Canadian Edition 
Borstord s oncient History for Beoinners. ovens ec ey 


History of the Dominion of Canada (Clement)............... 


Mathematics. 


Pa DO CHOON VACIEAIITETICH Muh oy ih ok ete eek rata dnl Cte ie! da Onn 
Brininctic rorkish schools (De bury) iio tet tol wrt aes 
BRC IC Ian MLO al ust saat fe bier ialaus bat ai eee Fa Sion Si) Sv chv aha Diy 
Elements, of ‘Aleebran. (McLellan) 40.09 20... Wei neal ke CON nua ORAS 
Hall and Knight’s Junior Algebra (authorized for any school 

untsl the midsummer vacation of 1915)..e.ceveeeee veces 
Dementarysianemrconte ry i baker)s. ae aii y Voit oy ule Lae 
Geometry for Schools, Theoretical’ (Baker)... 06 0. .0 0... 0: 
High School Euclid, by J. S. McKay, or by A. C. McKay and 

R. A. Thompson PoooRer lo Vile ThlaoOvcents iyeath oe ue 


Classics. 


Robertson and Carruthers’ Latin Lessons for Beginners © 
(authorized for any School until the midsummer vaca- 


LLOW OP LT OLS) te ata ata oh a elon ate PREVA ee ac SUPERS os 0 60 
First’Latin ; Bookiand iReader. setters ena his Sats Mh ere 1 00 
Primary+Latin Book and Reader mons ye ii, Dao wile keane 1 00 
Haeartys ‘Latin, Grammar st tae tease okies Rennie a oat aue age peeate 1 00 
White’s . First. Greek Book (authorized Jor any School untel 

UPL BOE ROLLCA) Ni DAN) On wad Malet nes Meta gt al Sane te eae ae 1 25 
High School eee Greeks Book wae Vartan glee ust tears 1 50 

Moderns. 
High School French Grammar and Reader............00005. 1 00 
Hish School German Grammar and Reader 7 eee 1 00 
Science. 
High School Physical Science, Part I., 50 cents ; Part IJ...... 0 75 
Mich School iC Remistrys ume owe coed RU Pe haan Sh ern 0 50 
HishiSenool Botany, (Pare i ic nie ay cele aie, aha nea 0 60 


Bookkeeping and Drawing. 


High) SchooliBookkeeping 30 chia secret .evoameias. Macpeepebee ena 0 60 


Commercial Course in Practical Bookkeeping (Dickinson and 
None ea ea) An) ERO ACL Ami Ae SAGA La art cero 2b. tle cy ONLI aR 3 0 40 
High School Drawing Course—Each number................ 0 10 


Note.—The publisher shall sell direct to any purchaser, for use in 
Ontario, Robertson and Carruthers’ Latin Lessons for Beginners at 48 
cents, and Hall and Knight's Junior Algebra at 4o cents, each net. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, August, 1908. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Certebooks. 


The Minister hereby instructs Inspectors of Rural 
Public Schools to transmit promptly a copy of the 
accompanying circular to each School Board in his 
inspectorate. A copy has also been sent to the urban 
Public Schools and Inspectors and to the Secretaries 
and Principals of High and Continuation Schools and 


Collegiate Institutes. 


As changes have been made’in the text-book regu- 
lations and the list of text-books for the coming school 
year, it is important that all concerned should govern 
themselves in accordance with the provisions of the 


circular. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


ToRONTO, July, 1909. 
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Departmental Text-Book Regulations. 


_ TEXT BOOKS AUTHORIZED FOR USE IN PUBLIC, HIGH, AND 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


1. The text-books named in Schedule A below shall be the authorized 
text-books for Public Schools, and those in Schedule B, for the Lower 
and Middle Schools of High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes, as follows: in both schedules, the text-books newly authorized 
in 1908 and 1909 are authorized for use in any School and the limit of 
their authorization is specified in italics within brackets after each name ; 
and the authorization of the other text-books, which were authorized 
before 1908, is now limited to the midsummer vacation of 1910 and to the 
Schools in which they were in use before July, 1909, and to the editions 
then authorized. 


2.—(1) Books authorized for use in Public Schools are authorized for 
use by pupils taking the corresponding subjects in the Lower School of 
High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 


(2) Books authorized tor use in the Lower School of High and 
Continuation Schools and Collegiate. Institutes are authorized tor use 
by pupils taking the corresponding subjects in the Fifth Form of 
Public Schools. 


3. For the High School Upper School, for Technical Courses, and, 
until the midsummer vacation of 1910, for more advanced work than the 
First Year Course in the Commercial Departments of High and Con- 
tinuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes, any books may be used, which 
have been recommended by the Principal and approved by resolution of 
the Board of School Trustees. 


4,—(1) The editions of text-books in Schedule D below, which were 
used in any school before the first of July, 1909, and the continued use of 
which is recommended by resolution of the Board of School Trustees on 
or before the reopening of the Schools in August or September, as the 
case may be, shall be deemed authorized for such school at the maximum 
prices indicated, until their authorization is cancelled by the Minister of 
Education. 


(2) Unless prevented by the--resolution of the Board of School 
Trustees, the Principal shall introduce next August or September, as the 
case may be, the text-books newly authorized in 1908 and 1909. 


Note. Regulation 4 (1) above provides for the continued use of the text-books 
enumerated in Schedule D, in all or in any of the classes of a School. 


Principals who desire to retain any of the aforesaid text-books for the sake of 
elasses that already possess them, are hereby warned that they must secure the resolution of the 


Board of School Trustees on or before the date specified in 4 (1) above, to enable them to 
do 80. 
[2] 
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5. The Principal shall submit to the Inspector at his official visit a 
copy of the resolutions provided for in 3 and 4 (1) above, duly dated and 
certified by the Secretary of the Board. 

6. For Religious Instruction, the Sacred Scriptures, or the Selected 
Scripture Readings of the International Bible Reading Association, or the 
Scripture Readings adopted by the Department of Education shall be used 
as prescribed by the Regulations of the Department of Education and as 
may be determined by the Board of School Trustees. 


Nore.—The complete list of new text-books will be ready by August, 1910. 


SCHEDULE A, 


PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Public School Phonic Reader, Part I........ $0.10 
(Authorization terminates November Ist, 1909). 
PupliceSchoolsAritharetic 505. chee se ae ys 25 
Public School Algebra and Euclid..........-.-. 25 
Public School Geography, or Morang’s Modern 
See TSS EY a1 ny ye A en eerie eet oar ere ie 75 
Our Home and its Surroundings (for Junior 
(OE TERS) OR Ca an glug rot a ae ren EERE aC 40 
Rose’s Public School’Geography'......2.4.4..-: 75 
Public SCHOOMGTATMIIAE) ts f sr aiid ya rorg Bee cer yen 25 
Morang’s Modern English Grammar........-.-. 25 
Public School History of England and Canada... .30 
History of Dominion of Canada (Fifth Form)....  .50 
Duncan’s History of the Canadian People....... 00 
Weaver's Canadian History .7.4.....--2+++-5: 50 
Public School Physiology and Temperance....... 25 
Ontario Public School Speller. (Authorized unit! 
the midsummer vacation of 1916)......+++++ 15 


Ontario Copy Books, Five Numbers. (Awthor- 
tzed until the midsummer vacation of 1g15)each .02 
Ontario Writing Course. (Authorized until the 


midsummer Vacation Of IGIS5).secerers sere 05 
Ontario Blank Copy Books. (Authorized until the 
midsummer vacation Of 1915)... +1. e eens .02 


Ontario Blank Drawing Books. (See Note 3.) 
Ontario Blank Drawing Pads. (See Note 3.) 


Ontario Readers.—NMew Series. (Authorized until the 
midsummer vacation of 1919.) 


eer a Oe Me aera wean ee Ce eo oheates $0.04 
She BOON ty Ne ee aR ta et aha) one Mehta .06 
Be rOnU LOO RIA biked) chtsattie eta tesa FO cya bee .09 
SATAN TCG eer 6 Sigler gt Aten clade, ec piem eee) vedas 8 eR Ses 14 
FIGHE RIB OOS ore ae AMSTEL LTE Rees .16 
English-French Readers : 
Bicep caer re Ve Mas acd ye bikie wraacsianmieye oem .10 
Hirst neadere bart Ls 2. does oe gs te meee Ms ss ie 
TPS go] B22 Va os fey OD RRR rear Sc MPa a CAN rr 20 
MITC? ReAUCE:. oa. cel © wats * Re Ror Reg) eet eae aetna i) 


English-German Readers: 


Abn’s First German books... eo ue ee eee: RO. 25 
Ahn’s Second Germans book. = 65. c ise ae eee .45 
Ahro'svT hird: German Book ios. eae es ee i Oe 
Afn’s ourth Gernign book. fon een ee DOS 
Abn’s First-German Readers .c. te ees 50 


Norn 1.—The Ontario Writing Course contains headlines and is a pupil’s manual 
of exercises fur securing freedom and control of movement, as well as accuracy 
of form. It is designed to be used in connection with the Ontario Blank Copy Books, 
which have no head lines. The manual may be purchased by the pupils or, better, 
purchased for their use by Boards of School Trustees as part of the school equipment. 


Norse 2.—No text books are prescribed for pupils in Agriculture and Household 
Science. These subjects shall be taken up under the teacher, and suitable reference 
books provided in the library by the Board of School Trustees. 

Nore 8.--Drawing Books are no longer authorized. The subject shall be - 
taken up by the teacher in accordance with the Course of Study. After Jan. Ist, 
1910, blank drawing books and pads, from which sheets may be detached, will be 
authorized, and shall be used by the pupils. 


SCHEDULED B: 


HIGH AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 
English ; 


High SchoolsReader 44 wed ce hae een $0.50 
The Principles and Practice of Oral Reading .... .50 
High School Enslish Grammars zen wee, ee eee 15 
Hieh’School-Enetish Camposition..f ..5.015. seer .50 
Elementary English Composition (Sykes)......... .40 
High School Composition from. Models... 2.5... HEB 


History and Geography : 
Ontario High School Physical Geography. 
(Authorized until the midsummer vacation of 


Tala) dN Poh TORO Arr Maye A oar ee OEE ESN CN | .60 
Morane’s Modern Geopraphy.., ec. esse tee hee 15 
High School History of England and Canada..... .65 
Wrone.s. Les DrESh” IN ARLOME c aacr Sein eee nee cons 1.00 
History of the Dominion of Canada (Clement).... .50 
Ontario High School Ancient History. ( Authorized 

until the midsummer vacation of 1916) .. ... 75 


Mathematics : 


Ontario High School Arithmetic.—New Hdttion. 
.( Authorized until the midsummer vacation of 


TOTO es WP aah el Lalas aeons fen eee riahh Kh 40 
Hall and Knight’s Junior Algebra. (Authorized 

until the midsummer vacation of 1915 )....... .50 
Elementary Plane Geometry (Baker) ............ 50 


Geometry for Schools, Theoretical, (Baker)...... .75 
Classtcs : 


Robertson and Carruthers’ Latin Léssons for Be- 
ginners. (Authorized until the midsummer vaca- 


TLOM OF. LODE YEG AP Lees ral lea Beppe ete ne oie .60 
White’s First Greek Book. (Authorized until 
Var her NONCE Je ot ee eae ea oo eee 1,25 


Moderns : : 
_ High School French Grammar and Reader....... $1.00 
High School German ~Grammar.—New Ldttion. 
(Authorized until. the midsummer vacation of 
POLO a ee GER AOURORS GP PORE RE ARES AEs 10 
Science : 
Hike scheolce hysical science, Part, Poe... i705 .80 
nich. school Physical Sctence, Part I> 72) es <a 
Gitano High school Chemistry canes Ob eeles se 3 40 


Ontario High School Laboratory Manual in Chem- 
istry. (Both the Chemistry and Laboratory 
Manual are authorized until the midsummer 
DUGQH OTE OFETOLO | ition red Alths £3) aut wig css 20 

Pi DenOO Oran Piatt hlngcceis vagy sie se ots 60 


Book- Keeping : 
Ontario School Book-Keeping. (Authorized until 
the. midsummer vacation of 1916) ........... .80 


Nore 1.—After the midsummer vacation of 1910, no text book will be authorized 
in Elementary Plane Geometry. The work will be taken up under the teacher in 
accordance with the Course of Study, with reference books in the School Library. 


Nore 2.—The Boards of Trustees shall provide in the School Library a supply of 
the Laboratory Manual in Chemistry sufficient for class use by the pupils, who shall 
not be required to buy it. 

Note 3.—After the midsummer vacation of 1910 the High School Botany, Part II, 
will no longer be authorized asa text book for pupils. Boards of Trustees shall pro- 
vide in the Library a supply of Floras sufficient for class use by the pupils, who shall 
not be required to buy them. 

Nore 4.—No text books are authorized for pupils in Agriculture and Household 
Science. These subjects shall be taken up under the teacher, in accordance with the 
Course of Study, with suitable reference books provided by the Boards of Trustees in 
the School Library. 

Norge 5.—Drawing Books are no longer authorized. The subject shall be taken 
up by the teacher in accordance with the Course of Study. After January Ist, 1910, 
blank drawing books and pads, from which sheets may be detached, will be author- 
ized, and shali be used by the pupils. 


SCHEDULE C. 
SPECIAL PRICES OF Books NOW AUTHORIZED. 


The publishers shall sell dzrect, in any quantity, to any purchaser for 
use in Ontario the following, at 20% less than the maximum prices of 
Schedules A and B, the prices being net, and for single copies being as 
follows : : 


3..Pupric Scuooits. (See Schedule A.) 


Ontario Readers. — NWew Series. Primer......... $0.04 
First: Book..35) .05 
Second «Book... 408 
Paid Bookie suo re 
Fourtry Bookis.-s Mics 
Crtarigemcheor wopellet.s. Wn Puy ee Bet eeoGe Alege I 


* Ontario Copy Books, five numbers, each, ak Be ee t0Z 
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The publishers shall sell dzvect, in any quantity, to any purchaser in 
Ontario the following, at 25% less than the maximum prices of Schedule 
A, the prices being net, and for single copies being as follows: 


Ontario Writing Course, 05 tens uiten eee a erate $0.04 
Ontario; Blank Copy -B0GKS i> fa wo ae een ee 02 


Il. High AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


(See Schedule B.) 


Ontario High School Physical Geography........$0.48 
Ontario: High#S choolvAncient sHistory ie. si cee 60 
Ontario High School Arithmetic, —NMew Editon. oe 
Ontario, school’ Book keépines ta ae eee 24 
Ontario His haschool*C Chemistry: c02) 0 sont hare 32 
Ontario High School Laboratory Manual in 

COBO RISE RY se ea Ber el Meee cota sent SO catat robes et ee 
Halland Kniohtssfanier Alrebrac.o er onus .40 
Robertson and Carruthers’ Latin Lessons........ 48 


High School German Grammar. —New Edition ..  .56 


SCHEDULE. D: 
TEXT BOOKS N@O- LONGER AUTHORIZED: 


The following text books, which were on the authorized list for 1908, 
are no longer authorized, except as provided by Regulation 4 (1) above: 


1p PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


AtModernsPhonicubrimera barthie ao. ee eee $0.10 
AModernPhonicurrimer,<Pact Wl elec 2P> 
TheoPublic School 'Phonic Primer atte ls... 15 
Public School Drawing Course, each number..... . 05 
Public School Copy Books, each number........ OT 
PublicsS choo citthotGourse cco) ar noses ete: .07 
Pia cticalopellencs fk previ coarse hataka seats cotta mee tenets 2 

Poblic- SchoolsBook-keepimerre 1 cits cc a wacteteaniee 25 
Public: SchooW Ne ricultures mwira Wr wale sti etenae 90 
Public School MomesticvSciencel yy oi vee ees ee 


The Public Phonic Reader, Part I, 10c., the authorization of which 
terminates Nov. Ist, 1909, may also be continued as provided by 
Regulation 4 (1) above. : 


Il. HicuH ScuHoo.s. 
History and Geography : 


High School Geography, Chase..... NAS ee ASE $1.00 
Myers’ Ancient History, Greece and Rome, 
Canadian* Bdition. so. o omeiaiays hice ata eae 15 


Mathematics ; 
High School Arithmetic.—O/d Edition .......... $0.60 
Arithmetic for High ‘Schools, DeLury........... .60 
Pia CGO ee Cte’ Se ah cr. srethy cates eraer ds anes RCo 
Elements of Algebra (McLellan) ..i.).)..005.. 55 18 


High School Euclid, Dyes: MtKay o or * by 1 Or 
McKay and R. A. Thompson (Books I, I], II], 


DOM COMES) sme eye ih toe opine ite kode o uae on 15 
Classics : 
Parstalatiin DOG Aid Reader. <6. tee ae oid 1.00 
Primacy Latin. Book and Réader.e. 3.6. ls sa ies 1.00 
Hagarty s’ Latin: Grammer: <3...” Be ca year Gee oh AOO) 
High School Beginner’ s Grebk Book. vi... 6.4: 1,50 
Moderns ; 
High School German Grammar and Reader.—Old 
Eadttion. Nea ees ioe ate arel erates Rios 1,00 
Science : 
Flips CHOOME NOMS UY x. se la ‘etlorsts so sect ose wrt eae th 
Book-keeping and Drawing : 
biuiph Senoels Book-Keeping w.-0t ew ae nee as . 60 
Commercial Course in Practical Book-keeping 
(Dickenson) OY ONDE reece s cnet ae Sona Lk 40 
High School Drawing Course—each Number..... .10 


REPEAL OF REGULATIONS. 
Regulation 105 (2) and (3) of 1904 is hereby repealed. 
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Sections of Schools Acts, 1909. 


AUTHORIZED TEXT BOOKS. 
HIGH. SCHOOLS AGI. 


52.—(1) A teacher shall not use or permit to be used as a text-book 
in a high school any book except such as is authorized by the Regulations, 
and the Minister, upon the report of the inspector, may withhold the whole 
or any part of the legislative grant in respect of any high school in which 
any unauthorized book is so used. : 

(2) Subject to the Regulations, an authorized text-book in actual use 
in a high school may, with the written approval of the board, be changed 
by the teacher for any other authorized text-book on the same _ subject. 
Edw. Viljy c.. 40,.s.50. 


PUBLIC. sCHOOESFACT. 


84.—An authorized text-book in actual use may be changed by the 
teacher for any other authorized text-book on the same subject with the 
written approval of the board and subject to the Regulations. 1 Edw. 
Wats cs OU S09 Tals 

112. If ateacher negligently or wilfully permits an unauthorized book 
to be used as a text book by the pupils of his school the Minister, on the 
report of the inspector, may suspend such teacher, and the board may also 
deduct from his salary a sum equal to so much of the legislative grant as 
has been withheld on the account of the use of such book or any less sum 
at-its discretion., 1 Edw. VII.,.c. 39, s. 97 (2). 


99.—(1) Subject to the Regulations it shall be the duty of every 
Public School Inspector, 


(e) To withhold his order for the amount apportioned from the 
legislative or municipal grant; 


(iv) Where the teacher uses or permits to be used as a text-book any 
book not authorized by the Regulations ; 


and in every case to report to the Board and to the Minister his 
reasons for so doing. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, - 


July, 1909. 


\ SY 
EDUCATION 
as 


CHANGES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS 
ACTS. 


Circular to School Officials and Municipal Councils. 


Important changes, affecting both the Education Department and 
the Public School system, were made during the recent session of the 
Legislature. To some of these changes the Minister desires to direct 
the special attention of school officials and municipal councils. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Under the Act respecting the Department of Education, a Super- 
intendent of Education has been appointed, and an Advisory Council 
will be elected next November. Subject to the Minister, the Acts, and 
the Regulations, the Superintendent will have the general supervision 
and direction of all branches of the Primary and Secondary School sys- 
tems; and the Advisory Council, besides discharging the examination 
functions of the present Educational Council, will act as a consultative 
council to the Minister on such subjects as he may submit to it for 
consideration. Notwithstanding these provisions, all official correspon- 
dence, it should be noted, shall, as heretofore, be conducted through 
the Deputy Minister, 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


After due consideration of the educational situation, which, from 
various Causes, .is now a critical one, the Government became convinced 
that it would be necessary, as the first step in the general improvement 
of the Public Schools, to provide without delay better trained teachers 
and to secure an increase in the salaries of the rural teachers in par- 
ticular. These conclusions were approved of by the Legislature at its 
recent session; and, accordingly, a first grant was then made for the 
erection of additional Normal Schools to supersede nearly all the present 
Model Schools, and a scheme of minimum salaries was adopted, graded 
according to the section assessment. 

Without a general improvement in salaries, it would be mani. 
festly useless to require candidates for the teaching profession to take, 
as the scheme contemplates, a longer course of professional training. 
This improvement has, indeed, become imperative in view of the greater 
inducements now offered in other callings and the increasing yearly 
exodus from the ranks of the Ontario teachers. 

Section 39 of the amending Public Schools Act of 1906 amends 
section 70 of the Act of 1901. The following are its main provisions, 
which, owing to their importance, are here given in full: 

(1) The municipal council of every organized. county shall levy and collect 
by an equal rate upon the taxable property of the whole county (not included 
in urban municipalities or annexed to any urban municipality for school pur- 
poses) according to the equalized assessments of the municipalities, in the 
manner provided by this Act and The Municipal and Assessment Acts, a sum 
which shall be at least the equivalent of all special grants made by the Legis- 


lative Assembly to the rural schools of the county, and such sum shall be 
payable to the trustees of the respective schools receiving such legislative special 


» grants in the same proportions as the said special grants are apportioned. 
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(2) Where the assessed value of all the taxable property of the public school 


supporters in any township of an organized county is at least equal to an aver- 
age assessment of $30,000 for each public school section’ therein, the municipal 
council of such township shall levy and collect by assessment upon the taxable 
property of the public school supporters of the whole township in the manner 
provided by this: Act and The Municipal and Assessment Acts, the sum of $300 
at least for every public school where a teacher or principal teacher is engaged 
for a whole year exclusive of vacations, and a proportionate amount of such 
sum of $300 at least, where a teacher or principal teacher is engaged for six 
months or longer; and the additional sum of at least $200 for an assistant 
teacher engaged for a whole year exclusive of vacations, and a proportionate 
amount of such sum of $200 at least, where an assistant teacher is engaged for 
six months or longer. 

(3) Where such assessed value is less than an average assessment of $30,000 
for each public school section in any township, the municipal council of such 
township shall levy and collect as aforesaid the sum of $150 at least for every 
public school where: a teacher or principal teacher is engaged for a whole year 
exclusive of vacations, and a proportionate amount of said sum of $150 at least 


where a teacher or principal teacher is engaged for six months or longer; and. 


an additional sum of at least $100 for every assistant teacher engaged for a 
whole year exclusive of vacations, and a proportionate amount of such sum of 
$100 at least, where such assistant teacher is engaged for six months or longer. 

(4) The sums so levied and collected by the council of the township shall, 
after the expiration of the present calendar year, be applied exclusively to 
teachers’ salaries. 

(5) In addition to the sum provided by the township council towards each 
teacher’s salary, the trustees of every rural school section shall, in the cases 
hereinafter mentioned, pay annually, after the expiration of the current 
calendar year, to the teacher, where there is only one, and to the principal 
teacher where there are more teachers than one, at least the sum hereinafter 
mentioned (subject only to a proportionate reduction in case the whole year’s 
‘salary does not become due) that is to say: 


(a) $200 where the assessed value of the taxable property of the public 


school supporters in the section is at least $200,000 ; 
(b) $150 where such assessed value is at least $150,000 but less than 


$200,000 ; & 

(c) $100 where such assessed value is at least $100,000, but less than 
$150,000 ; 

(d) $50 where such assessed value is at least $50,000, but less than 
$100,000 ; a‘ 

(e) Say CAG such assessed value is at- least $30,000, but less than 
50,000 ; 


And $100 to every assistant teacher, whatever such assessed value is. 

The said trustees in making their annual estimates and requisitions for 
school moneys to be levied and collected from the ratepayers, shall include 
whatever amount, considering their other sources of income, is necessary to 
provide for such payment or payments. 

(10) All moneys hereby required to be levied and collected and applied to 
the salaries of teachers shall be paid to the treasurers of the respective public 
school boards from time to time as may be required by the school trustees. 


The Public Schools Act of 1901 prescribes that the teacher’s salary 
shall be paid quarterly. Unfortunately, it appears, this provision has 


sometimes been overlooked or ignored. The main difficulty in com- 


plying with the Act has been removed by subsection 10, above; for 
the obligation to borrow the necessary funds will no longer devolve 
on the Section School Board. 

At its recent session the Legislature voted the sum of $60,000 as 
a special grant to the rural schools of the organized counties. Such 
special grants, with the corresponding county grants (see subsection 
(1) above), and the usual general grant (the three grants for the year 
amounting to over $240,000), will, after this year, be distributed, not 


on the average attendance as heretofore in the case of the ordinary — 


legislative grant, but ‘‘on the basis of the salaries paid to the teachers, 
the character of the accommodations, and the value of the equipment, 
after providing a minimum grant for each such school, which is equipped 
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as required by the Regulations of the Education Department.’’ [See 
Act of 1906 respecting the Department of Education, sec. 22, subsection 
(5).1 For the distribution of these three grants for the present year, sec- 
tion 23 of the Education Department Act of 1906 makes special provis- 
ion, and the apportionment of the general and special legislative grants 
is given in detail in the circulars which have just been issued by the 
Education Department. 

No restriction has been made in the new Acts as regards the 
application of the general, special, and county grants, nor for the present 
year as regards the application of the additional township grants. As, 
however, the new mode of distribution of both the legislative grants 
as well as the county grants, comes into operation next year, the 
Minister desires to point out that it will be eminently prudent for every 
School Board to expend its extra income, during the coming half-year, 
on the improvement of the school accommodations and equipment. Sug- 
gestions and directions as to both of these subjects will, it is expected, 
be issued by the Education Department early next July. 

As it is most important that the recent changes in the amended 
Acts and the regulations and instructions depending thereon, should 
be thoroughly understood, the Minister directs the Public School 
Inspector to modify his ordinary routine for the coming half-year so 
as to have time to discuss the changes with at least the chairman of: 
each School Board and with the County Council and the Municipal 
Councils in his inspectorate. 


CONTINUATION CLASSES. 


In pursuance of the Government’s policy to place the Continuation 
Classes on a better financial and educational basis, the sum of $10,000 
was voted by the Legislature for the scientific equipment and the librar- 
les of these classes, making its total grant $32,000. This year’s 
special grant of $10,000 will be distributed by the Education Depart- 
ment amongst the present four grades of schools on the same basis 
as was the $20,000 grant last year for ordinary maintenance; and, in 
accordance with sec. 8, sub-sec. (6), of the Public Schools Act of 
1901, county councils are required to provide forthwith at — least 
the equivalent of this special grant also. The Minister, it should be 
added, intends to recommend the Legislature to continue to vote each 
year at least the amount of-this additional grant, which will, however, 
be applied in future to ordinary maintenance. 

A list of books suitable for Continuation Classes will be found in 
the High School Catalogue of Books for Reference Libraries of 1902, 
and especially in the Supplementary Catalogue of 1905. Both of these 
have already been distributed amongst the schools. The selection should 
include suitable works of reference in the departments taken up in the 
school classes. Lists of scientific apparatus, suitable for the present 
courses, will be sent shortly to each County Inspector for distribution 
amongst the Continuation Classes. The teacher of each school may 
himself suggest suitable purchases of books and apparatus; but it is’ 
most important that no purchases should be made with the special 
grant unless the selections have been thoroughly considered and have 


-been approved of by the County Inspector. It will be part of the In- 


spector’s duty to see that this special grant and the county equivalent 
have been: fully and properiy expended by the end of the current year, 
if he finds this to be practicable. But, for the sake of the schools, the 
equipment should, of course, be provided without unnecessary delay. 


In order to bring the Continuation Classes more directly under 
the control of the Education Department, and to raise them to a con- 
dition of uniform efficiency, provision was made at the last session of 
the Legislature for the appointment of a special departmental Inspec- 
tor. As soon as the schools re-open, after the coming holidays, this 
officer will begin his duties, inspecting all of grades A and B, and as 
many as may be convenient of grades C and D. It is not, however, 
intended that the Departmental Inspector shall supersede the County 
Inspector, to whose zeal the present number and efficiency of the Con- 
tinuation Classes are largely due. The County Inspector will still 
visit these schools as heretofore; one of his visits, however, being 
paid, if possible, in company with the Departmental Inspector, who will 
notify him of his intended visit. 

The following statutory amendments of the Public School Act 
affecting Continuation Classes also claim the attention of school off- 
cials and municipal councils: 

Sec. 3 provides for the grouping of any number of Public and 
Separate Schools, not situated in a High Schoo! district. Such schools 
may, accordingly, be attended and maintained by both Public and’ Sep- 
arate School supporters, as are the present: High Schools. 

Sec. 5 provides that, when two or more counties are united for 
‘municipal purposes, the council may apportion the amount to be levied, 
so that each county shall be liable only for the sums payable in respect 
of its Continuation Classes. -Under this provision, one county may 
give greater aid to its Continuation Classes than the others of the 
union give to theirs. 

Sec. 4 provides that the qualifications of the teachers shall be 
hereafter prescribed by the Regulations of the Educational Department. 
As soon as practicable the whole question of the organization and man- 


agement of these schools will be taken into consideration. Until this © 


is settled, the qualifications of the teachers shall be those prescribed 
under the Public Schools Act of 1901. [See section 8, subsection (5).! 


OTHER CHANGES. 


The additional sum of $12,000 was aslo voted at the recent session 
of the Legislature for Poor Schools and for the general equipment of 
the Territorial (District) Schools, making a total grant for such schools 
of $77,000. The share of the special grant of $12,000 apportioned 
to the Territorial Schools by the Education Department will this year 
be distributed equally amongst them, and special consideration will 
be given the most needy of the Poor Schools. 

Besides the changes dealt with in this circular, a number of other 
important amendments have been made to the Public Schools Act. 
Some of these deal with the confirmation of school sections (sec. 29), 
the expropriation of land for school purposes (sec. 38), and the re- 
muneration of Public School Inspectors and the conditions under which 
they may be dismissed (Secs. 47, 48, and 49). Copies of the new Act 
respecting the Education Department and the Act amending the Public 
Schools Act are now being distributed. To these, in their entirety, the 
Minister directs the attention of school officials and municipal councils. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, | Deputy Minister of Education. 
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CHANGES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS 
| ACTS. 


Circular to School Officials and Municipal Councils. 


Important changes, affecting both the Education Department and 
the Public School system, were made during the recent session of the 
Legislature. To some of these changes the Minister desires to direct 
the special attention of school officials and municipal councils. 


THe DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION. 


Under the Act respecting the Department of Education, a Super- 
intendent of Education has been appointed, and an Advisory Council 
will be elected next November. Subject to the Minister, the Acts, and 
the Regulations, the Superintendent will have the general supervision 
and direction of all branches of the Primary and Secondary School SyS~ 
tems; and the Advisory Council, besides discharging the examination 
functions of the present Educational Council, will act as a consultative 
council to the Minister on such subjects as he may submit to it for 
consideration. Notwithstanding these provisions, all official correspon- | 
dence, it should be noted, shall, as heretofore, be conducted through 
the Deputy Minister. 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENT OF PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 


After due consideration of the educational situation, which, from 
various Causes, is now a critical one, the Government became convinced 
that it would be necessary, as the first step in the general improvement 
of the Public Schools, to provide without delay better trained teachers 
and to secure an increase in the salaries of the rural teachers in par- 
ticular. These conclusions were approved of by the Legislature at its 
recent session; and, accordingly, a first grant was then made for the 
erection of additional Normal Schools to supersede nearly all the present 
Model Schools, and a scheme of minimum salaries was adopted, graded 
according to the section assessment, S 

Without a general improvement in salaries, it would be mani- 
festly useless to require candidates for the teaching profession to take, 
as the scheme contemplates, a longer course of professional training. 
This improvement has, indeed, become imperative in view of the greater 
inducements now offered in other callings and the increasing yearly 
exodus from the ranks of the Ontario teachers. 

Section 39 of the amending Public Schools Act of 1906 amends 
section 70 of the Act of 1901. The following are its main provisions, 
which, owing to their importance, are here given in full: 

(1) The municipal council of every organized county shall levy and collect 
by an equal rate upon the taxable property of the whole county (not included 
in urban municipalities or annexed to any urban municipality for school pur- 
poses) according to the equalized assessments of the municipalities, in the 
manner provided by this Act and The Municipal and Assessment Acts, a sum 
which shall be at least the equivalent of all special grants made by the Legis- 
lative Assembly to the rural schools of the county, and such sum shall be 


payable to the trustees of the respective schools receiving such legislative special 
grants in the same proportions as the said special grants are apportioned. 
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(2) Where the. assessed value of all the taxable property of the public school 
supporters in any township of an organized county is at least equal to an aver- 
age assessment of $30,000 for each public school section therein, the municipal 
council of such township shall levy and collect by assessment upon the taxable 
property of the public school supporters of the whole township in the manner 
provided by this Act and The Municipal and Assessment Acts, the sum of $300 
at least for every public school where a teacher or principal teacher is engaged 
for a whole year exclusive of vacations, and a proportionate amount of such 
sum of $300 at least, where a teacher or principal teacher is engaged for six 
months or longer; and the additional sum of at least $200 for an assistant 
teacher engaged for a whole year exclusive of vacations, and a proportionate 
amount of such sum of $200 at least, where an assistant teacher is engaged for 
six months or longer. 

(3) Where such assessed value is less than an average assessment of $30,000 
for each public school section in any township, the municipal council of such 
township shall levy and collect as aforesaid the sum of $150 at least for every 
public school where a teacher or principal teacher is engaged for a whole year 
exclusive of vacations, and a proportionate amount of said sum of $150 at least 
where a teacher or principal teacher is engaged for six months or longer; and 
an additional sum of at least $100 for every assistant teacher engaged for a 
whole year exclusive of vacations, and a proportionate amount of such sum of 
$100 at least, where such assistant teacher is engaged for six months or longer. 

(4) The sums so levied and collected by the council of the township shall, 
-after the expiration of the present calendar year, be applied exclusively to 
teachers’ salaris. 

(5) In addition to the sum provided by the township council towards each 
teacher’s salary, the trustees of every rural school section shall, in the cases 
hereinafter mentioned, pay annually, ‘after the expiration of the current 
calendar year, to the teacher, where there is only one, and to the principal 
teacher where there are more teachers than one, at least the sum hereinafter 
mentioned (subject only to a proportionate reduction in case the whole year’s 
salary does not become due) that is to say: 

(a) $200 where the assessed value of the taxable property of the public 
school supporters in the section is at least $200,000; 
(b) $150 where such assessed value is at least $150,000 hat less than 


$200,000 ; 

(c) $100 where such assessed value is at least $100,000, but less than 
$150,000 ; 

(d) $50 where such assessed value is at least $50,000, but less than 
$100,000 ; 


(e) Lees such assessed value is at least $30,000, but less than 
And $100 to every assistant teacher, whatever such assessed value is. 

The said trustees in making their annual estimates and requisitions for 
school moneys to be levied and collected from the ratepayers, shall include 
whatever amount, considering their other sources of income, is necessary to 
provide for such payment or payments. 

(10) All moneys hereby required to be levied and collected and applied to 
the salaries of teachers shall be paid to the treasurers of the respective public 
school boards from time to time as may be required by the school trustees. 

The Public Schools Act of I9QO0I prescribes that the teacher’s salary 
shall be paid quarterly. Unfortunately, it appears, this provision has 
sometimes been overlooked or ignored. The main difficulty in com- 
plying with the Act has been removed by subsection 10, above; for 
the obligation to borrow the necessary aya will no longer devolve 
on the Section School Board. 

At its recent session the Legislature soled the sum of $60,000 as 
a special grant to the rural schools of the organized counties. Such 
special grants, with the corresponding county grants (see subsection 
(1) above), and the usual general grant (the three grants for the year 
amounting to over $240,000), will, after this year, be distributed, not 
on the average attendance as heretofore in the case of the ordinary 
legislative grant, but ‘‘on the basis of the salaries paid to the teachers, 
the character of the accommodations, and the value of the equipment, 
after providing a minimum grant for each such school, which is equipped 
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as required by the Regulations of the Education Department.’’ [See 
Act of 1906 respecting the Department of Education, sec. 22, subsection 
(5).] For the distribution of these three grants for the present year, sec- 
tion 23 of the Education Department Act of 1906 makes special provis- 
ion, and the apportionment of the general and special legislative grants 
is given in detail in the circulars which have just been issued by the 
Education Department. 

No restriction has been made in the new Acts as regards the 
application of the general, special, and county grants, nor for the present 
year as regards the application of the additional township grants. As, 
however, the new mode of distribution of both the legislative grants 
as well as the county grants, comes into operation next year, the 
Minister desires to point out that it will be eminently prudent for every 
School Board to expend its extra income, during the coming half-year, 
on the improvement of the school accommodations and equipment. Sug- 
gestions and directions as to both of these subjects will, it is expected, 
be issued by thes Education Department early next July. 

As it is most important that the recent changes in the amended 
Acts and the regulations and instructions depending thereon, should 
be thoroughly understood, the Minister directs the Public School 
Inspector to modify his ordinary routine for the coming half-year so 
as to have time to discuss the changes with at least the chairman of 
each School Board and with the County Council and the Municipal 
Councils in his inspectorate. 


CONTINUATION CLASSES. 


In pursuance of the Government’s policy to place the Continuation 
Classes on a better financial and educational basis, the sum of $10,000 
was voted by the Legislature for the scientific equipment and the librar- 
ies of these classes, making its total grant $32,000. This year’s 
special grant of $10,000 will be distributed by the Education Depart- 
ment amongst the present four grades of schools on the same basis 
as was the $20,000 grant last year for ordinary maintenance; and, in 
accordance with sec. 8, sub-sec. (6), of the Public Schools Act of 
1g01, county councils are required to provide forthwith at least 
the equivalent of this special grant also. The Minister, it should be 
added, intends to recommend the Legislature to continue to vote each 
year at least the amount of this additional grant, which will, however, 
be applied in future to ordinary maintenance. 

A list of books suitable for Continuation Classes will be found in - 
the High School Catalogue of Books for Reference Libraries of 1902, 
and especially in the Supplementary Catalogue of 1905. Both of these 
have already been distributed amongst the schools. The selection should 
include suitable works of reference in the departments taken up in the 
school classes. Lists of scientific apparatus, suitable for the present 
courses, will be sent shortly to each County Inspector for distribution 
amongst the Continuation Classes. The teacher of each school may 
himself suggest suitable purchases of books and apparatus; but it is 
most important that no purchases should be made with this special 
grant unless the selections have been thoroughly considered and have 
been approved of by the County Inspector. It will be part of the In- 
spector’s duty to see that this special grant and the county equivalent 
have been fully and properly expended by the end of the current year, 
if he finds this to be practicable. But, for the sake of the schools, the 
equipment should, of course, be provided without unnecessary delay. 


In order to bring the Continuation Classes more directly under 
the control of the Education Department, and to raise them to a con- 
dition of uniform efficiency, provision was made at the last session of © 
the Legislature for the appointment of a special departmental Inspec- 
tor. As soon as the schools re-open, after the coming holidays, this 
officer will begin his duties, inspecting all of grades A and B, and as 
many as may be convenient of grades C and D. It is not, however, 
intended that the Departmental Inspector shall supersede the County 
Inspector, to whose zeal the present number and efficiency of the Con- 
tinuation Classes are largely due. The County Inspector will still 
visit these schools as heretofore; one of his visits, however, being 
paid, it possible, in company with the Departmental Inspector, who will. 
notify him of his intended visit. sr 

The following statutory amendments of the Public Schools Act 
affecting Continuation Classes also claim EH attention of school ofh- 
cials and municipal councils: 

Sec. 3 provides for the grouping of any numlser of Public and 
Separate Schools, not situated in a High School dictrict. Such schools 
may, accordingly, be attended and maintained by both Public and Sep- 
arate School supporters, as are the present High Schools. 

Sec. 5 provides that, when two or more counties are united for 
municipal purposes, the council may apportion the amount to be levied, 
so that each county shall be liable only for the sums payable in respect 
of its Continuation Classes. Under: this provision, one county may 
give greater aid to its Continuation Classes than ithe others of the 
union give to theirs. 

Sec. 4 provides that the qualifications of the teachers shall be 
hereafter prescribed by the Regulations of the Educational Department. 
As soon as practicable the whole question of the organization and man- 
agement of these schools will be taken into consideration. Until this 
is settled, the qualifications of the teachers shall be those prescribed 
under the Public Schools Act of 1901. [See section 8, subsection (5).% 


OTHER CHANGES. 


The additional sum of $12,000 was also voted at the recent session 
of the Legislature for Poor Schools and for the general equipment of 
the Territorial (District) Schools, making a total grant for such schools 
of $77,000. The share of the special grant of $12,000 apportioned : 
to the Territorial Schools by the Education Department will this year 
be distributed equally amongst them, and special consideration will 
be given the most needy of the Poor Schools. 

Besides the changes dealt with in this circular, a number of other 
important amendments have been made to the Public Schools Act. 
Some of these deal with the confirmation of school sections (sec. 29), 
the expropriation of land for school purposes (sec. 38), and the re- 
muneration of Public School Inspectors and the conditions under which 
they may be dismissed (secs. 47, 48, and 49). Copies of the new Act 
respecting the Education Department and the Act amending the Public 
Schools Act are now being distributed. To these, in their entirety, the 
Minister directs the attention of school officials and municipal councils. 


° A. H. U. COLQUHOUN, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, — Deputy Minister of Education. 
May 28th, 1906. 
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CHANG S SIN, Tie niGH AND PUBLIC’ SCHOOLS TAGES. 
Circular to School Officials and Muntictpal Councils. 


The following are the amendments made last Session to the High and 
the Public Schools Acts, which it is necessary for County Councils to 
consider in striking the rates for the present year. 


CONTINUATION CLASSES. 


Section 8 of the Public Schools Act has been amended by adding 
thereto the following as sub-section 7 :— 


(7) Where the Board of Trustees of a ‘union school section 
establishes continuation classes in the union school, or joins with one 
or more other Boards of Trustees in establishing such classes as 
hereinbefore provided, the Municipal Council of each municipality 
having the whole or part of its territory within the union school 
section shall levy and collect upon the taxable property of such union 
school section within its jurisdiction, its proper share of the expense of 
establishing and maintaining the said continuation classes according 
to the equalized assessment of each portion of the said union school 
section in the respective municipalities. < 


Under section 8, sub-section 6, of the Public Schools Act of 1901, 
amended by section 5 of the Amending Act of 1906 (or in the case of R. C. 
Separate Schools, Sec. 2, sub-sec. 6, of the Act of 1902, to amend the 
Separate Schools Act), the Municipal Council of the County shall pay. for 
the maintenance of Continuation Classes a sum equal to the Legislative 
Grant apportioned by the Minister of Education for such Classes, and 
any further sums the Municipal Council may deem expedient. In 1906 
the Legislature voted $32,000.00 for Continuation Classes. Last session 
it voted $40,000.00 for the current year. As this Grant cannot be appor- 
tioned until after the close of the school year, the Minister is unable to state 
at present the exact total amount required from each County as the 
equivalent to its share of this sum. It would be well, however, for each 
County Council to increase proportionately its grant for the same purpose. 


CouNnTY AND TOWNSHIP RATES. 


Subsections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of section 70 of the Public Schools 
Act, as enacted by section 39 of the Act passed in the 6th year of His 
Majesty’s reign, Chaptered 53, have been repealed, thus rescinding 
the minimum salary provisions except as provided in (4) below. The 
following subsections have been substituted for the aforesaid sub- 
sections :— : 


70. (1) The Municipal Council of every organized county shall 
levy and collect by an equal rate upon the taxable property of the 
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whole county, (not included in urban municipalities or annexed to any 
urban municipality for school purposes) according to the equalized 
assessments of the municipalities in the manner provided by this Act 
and the Municipal and Assessment Acts, a sum which shall be equal to 
at least that portion of the legislative: grant which is apportioned by 
the Minister of Education on the basis of the equipment and accom- 
modations of the rural Public and Separate Schools of the county, and 
such sums shall be payable to the Trustees of the respective schools 
receiving such legislative grants in the same proportions as the said 
grants are apportioned. 


(2) Where the assessed value according to the equalized assess- 
ments aforesaid, of all the taxable property of the Public School sup- 
porters in any township in an organized county, is at least equal to an 
average annual assessment of $30,000 for each Public School section 
therein the Municipal Council of such township shall, each year, levy 
and collect by assessment upon the taxable property of the Public 
School supporters of the whole township (not includcd in urban 
municipalities or annexed to any urban municipality for school pur- 
poses) in the manner provided by this Act and the Munzcipal and 
Assessment Acts, the sum of $300 at least for every Public School 
where the teacher or principal teacher is engaged for a whole year 
exclusive of vacations, and a proportionate amount of such sum of 
$300 at least where a teacher or principal teacher is engaged for six 
months or longer ; and the additional sum of at least $200 for every 
assistant teacher engaged for a whole year exclusive of vacations, and 
a proportionate amount of such sum of $200 at least for every 
assistant teacher engaged for 6 months or longer. 


(3) In every organized county where such assessed value, accord- 
ing to the equalized assessments aforesaid, is less than an average 
annual assessment of $30,000 for each Public School section in 
any township, and in every organized township in the territorial 
or judicial districts, whatever its assessments may be, the Muni- 
cipal Council of such township shall, each year, levy and collect 
as aforesaid the sum of $150 at least for every Public School where 
a teacher or principal teacher is engaged for a whole year ex- 
clusive of vacations, and a proportionate amount of said sum of 
$150 at least where a teacher or principal teacher is engaged for 6 
months or longer ; and an additional sum of at least $100 for every 
assistant teacher engaged for a whole year exclusive of vacations, and 
a proportionate amount of such sum of $100 at least where such assist- 
ant teacher is engaged for 6 months or longer. 


(4) The sums so levied and collected by the council of the town- 
ship shall be applied exclusively to teachers’ salaries. 


‘ 


The portion of the Legislative Grant which is apportioned by the 
Minister of Education on the basis of the equipment and accommodations 
of the rural Public and’Separate Schools is $60,000.00. Last year the 
Counties raised the equivalent of a special grant of $60,000.00 to rural 
Public and Separate Schools. The amount thus raised by each County 
under the Act of 1906 will be about the amount required to be raised this 
year under the amended Act of 1907. (Section 70 (1) quoted above.) 


S 
CouNTY CLERK. 


Section 73 of The Public Schools Act has been amended by adding 
thereto the following subsection :— 


(2) It shall be the duty of the clerk of every county to furnish the 
Public School Inspector forthwith on demand with such school stat- 
istics in regard to assessments as the Minister of Education may 
direct. 


PusBiic SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 


Subsection 3 of section 86 of the Public School Act as enacted by 
section 46 of the said Act,passed in the 6th year of His Majesty’s reign, 
Chaptered 53, has been amended, adding at the end of the said subsec- 
tion 3,the following paragraph :— 


In any county in which any Public School Inspector has charge 
of less than 140 schools or departments with separate registers the 
appointment of an additional Inspector shall be subject to the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Subsection 8 of section 86 of The Public Schools Act, as enacted 
by section 47 of the said Act, passed in the 6th year of His Majesty’s 
reign, has been amended by inserting before the word ‘‘ postage” 
in the ninth line the word ‘‘printing.”’ 


MAINTENANCE. 


Notwithstanding anything contained in section 34 of The High 
Schools Act and the amendments thereto, the liability of any municipal- 
ity under subsections 6, 7 or 9 of the said section as amended shall be 
determined as follows :— : 


From the total cost of maintenanee of the High School there 
shall be deducted the amount of the legislative grant,—the remainder 
shall be divided by a number representing the total number of days’ 
attendance of all pupils at such High School during the year for which 
payment is to be made and the resulting amount shall be multiplied 
by the total number of days’ attendance of pupils in respect of whom 
such municipality is liable, the percentage mentioned in the subsection 
under which payment is to be made shall then be determined, and 
from this amount the fees paid by such pupils shall be deducted, and 
the resulting amount shall be the amount payable by such municipality. 


May, 1907. 
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2,500 July, 1909 


The accompanying extracts from the Statutes are sent for the infor- 
mation of Inspectors, Municipal Clerks and other Officers so that the law 
regarding assessment returns and school census may be complied with 


in every respect. 
A. H. U. CoL_guHoun, 


Deputy Minister of Education. 


Toronto, February, 1909 


SECTIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ACT AS AMENDED IN 1907. 
72. It shall be the duty of the clerk of every township :— 


2. To give to the public school inspector when requested by him, a 
statement of the assessed value of each school section as shewn by the 
revised assessment roll for the year, and at the request of any board of 
trustees to furnish the board with a statement shewing the several parcels 
or lots of land composing the school section for which they are trustees, 
- the assessment of each parcel or lot and the amount of taxes entered on 
the collector’s roll against each parcel of such lands, and the population 
of each school section between the ages of five and sixteen years. The 
cost of preparing the latter statement shall be paid by the boa of 
trustees applying for the same. 


» 


RETURN OF ANNUAL CENSUS. 


73. (1) It shall be the duty of the clerk of every county to make a 
return to the Minister of Education showing the population of each minor 
municipality within the county, and of the clerk of every city and of every 
town separated from a county to make a return showing the population of 
such city or town, as shown by their respective assessment rolls for the 
previous year, said returns to be made on or before the first day of April 
in each year. 


(2) It shall be the duty of the clerk of every county to furnish the 
Public School inspector forthwith on demand with such school 
statistics in regard to assessments as the Minister of Education 
may direct. 


SECTIONS OF THE ASSESSMENT ACT AS AMENDED IN 1908. 


29, (1) The assessors of every municipality shall enter in a book to 
be provided by the clerk of the municipality in the form set forth in 
Schedule ‘‘C” to this Act, the name, age and residence of every child 
between the ages of eight and fourteen years resident in the municipality, 
the name and residence of such child’s parent or guardian, with an indica- 
tion as to whether such parent or guardian is a Public School or Separate 
School supporter, and shall return the said book to the clerk of the 
municipality with the assessment roll for the use of the truant officer and 
others. 


(2) It shall be the duty of the clerk of the municipality to send to the 
office of the Minister of Education as soon as he has received the said 
book, a statement showing the aggregate number of children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen entered by the assessors in the said book. 


30. The assessors of every municipality shall make an annual census 
of all the children in the municipality between the ages of five and sixteen 
years and between the ages of five and twenty-one years. Dhempclerk 
shall report such census to the public school inspector and to the secretary 
of the board of education or trustees. In the case of townships the clerk 
shall report to the inspector of the division and to the secretary of each 
school section. 


SCHEDULE C. 
(Section 29.) 


Census of all children between the ages of eight and fourteen in the city, town, 
_ village or township (as the case may be) of 


Public or Separate Parent 


School Supporter.) or Guardian. Residence. 


Name of Child. | Age. 
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(Circular No. 16.) 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 


SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS’ FUND. 


84.—(1) In order to be entitled to any portion of the Legislative A ppro- 
priation for Superannuated Teachers, every Teacher of a High, Public or ° 
Separate School, and every Inspector, must have contributed $4 annually 
to the Superannuation Fund during the whole time of his professiunal 
service, or have paid all arrears before lst July, 1886. 


(2) Should a subscriber neglect to pay his contribution before the 
31st December in any year the payment to be made shall then be $5. 


(3) In the case of Inspecters, or Local Superintendents who are now 
Inspectors, services as an Inspector shall be considered equivalent to ser- 
vices as a Teacher. 


(4) In the case of Teachers or Inspectors under sixty years of age 
proof of disability must be furnished annually to the Department. The 
retiring allowance shall be withdrawn whenever the disability ceases, 
and the recipient shall annually present himself to the Inspector, in order 
that he may report thereon to the Minister. 


(5) Teachers or Inspectors, sixty years of age, are entitled to super- 
annuation, provided the regulations aforementioned regarding payment 
and arrears have been complied with, without proof of disability. In all 
cases evidence of good moral character is required. 


(6) Payments on account of superannuation commence with the 
year following that in which applications were approved by the Educa- 
tion Department. 


500—Dec., 1892. 
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COURSES FOR 


Professional Certificates. 


| High and Continuation School: 
First Class Public Schaal. and 


Public School Inspectors. 


Faculties of Education at the Universities of Toronto, and Queen's 
College, Kingston. 


TORONTO: 
Printed by L. K. CAMERON, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty 
1908. 


PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATES. 


HIGH AND CONTINUATION SCHOOL, FIRST CLASS PUBLIC 
SCHOOL, AND. PUBLIC. SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 


1. The Ontario Department of Education accepts the courses of the 
Faculties of Education in the Universities of Toronto and Queen’s College, 
Kingston,* as follows: 


COURSES: OF SHUDY. 


(a) The GENERAL Course and the First ADVANCED CourRSE, as the 
professional courses for an INTERIM First CLAss PuBLIC SCHOOL and an 
INTERIM HiGH SCHOOL ASSISTANT’S CERTIFICATE. 

(b) The Second ADVANCED CouRsgE, as the professional course for an 
INTERIM HiGH SCHOOL ASSISTANT’S CERTIFICATE. 

(c) The SpeciaL CouRSES FOR SPECIALISTS as the professional 
courses for INTERIM SPECIALISTS’ CERTIFICATES. 

(4) The SpeciaL COURSE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL ieee as the 
professional course for a PUBLIC SCHOOL INSPECTOR’S CERTIFICATE. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


2. A candidate for admission to a Faculty of Education shall sub- 
mit the following to the Dean thereof : 


(1) A certificate from a competent.authority that he will be at least 18 
years of age before the first of October. Beginning with the session of 
1909-1910, no candidate will be admitted who is not at least 19 years of 
age before the first of October. 


(2) A certificate from a clergyman or other competent authority that 
he is of good moral character. 


(3) A certificate in detail from a physician that he is physically fit for 
the work of a teacher and especially that he is free from serious pulmon- 
ary affection and from serious defects in eyesight and hearing. 

(4) One or other of the following : y 

(a) His certificate of Graduation in Arts from the Registrar of 
any University in the British Dominions. 

(b) His Senior Teacher’s Certificate. 

(c) Until the session of 1910-1911, his certificate from the Regis- 
trar of the Department of Education that he has passed 
the July Examination for Entrance into the Faculty of 
Education. 


*For details of the subjects, courses, and examinations, see the Calendars of 
the Universities of Toronto and Queen’s College, Kingston, which will be sent on 
application to the Universities. 

The Session of the Faculty opens on October Ist. 
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[After the session of 1910-1911, in addition to his certificate of having 


_ passed the July examination for Entrance into the Faculties of Edu- 


cation, he shall submit, endorsed thereon, the prescribed certificate 
from the Principal of an Approved School that he has completed satis- 
factorily the Lower School subjects of the High School prescribed for 
Entrance into the Faculties of Education. Failing this certificate he shall 
pass at the University in September an examination in the following sub- 
jects of the Lower School Course of the High Schools, with 4o per cent. 
in each examination paper and 60 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks: 

Reading, Spelling, Writing, Book-keeping and. Business papers, Art, 
Biology, Geography, English Grammar, and Arithmetic and Mensura- 
tion. | 

GENERAL COURSE. 


3. A General Course consists of three parts, as follows: 


Part I. 


1. The History of Education and Educational Systems, the Principles 
of Education, Psychology and General Method, School Management and 
School Law, and special Methods in the subjects of the Public School 
Course and the following subjects of the High School Course : 


English with History and Geography,. Mathematics, Latin, and one 
of the following groups :— 
(a) Biology, Physics, Chemistry, and Mineralogy ; 
(b) French and German; 
(c) Greek and French; 
(d) Greek and German. 


2. A review by the student, from the academic standpoint, of the sub- 
jects required for the High and the Public School Courses. 


‘Part II. 3 , 


A course of instruction, both academic and professional, in the 
Nature Study, Elementary Science, Music, Art, Commercial Work, Con- 
structive Work, and Household Science (for women) of the Public. School 
Course, and the Reading and Physical Training of both the High and the 
Public School Courses. 


Part ITI. : 


Observation and Practice Teaching in the Public and the High Schools 
of Toronto and Kingston, with Observation in ungraded rural schools. 


FIRST ADVANCED COURSE. 


4. The First Advanced Course trains for certificates as teachers in 
both Public and High Schols, and consists of three parts, as follows: 


Part I. 

(1) The History of Education and Educational Systems, the Principles 
of Education, Psychology and General Method, School Management and 
School Law, and special Methods in the subjects of the Public School 
Course, and the following subjects. of the High School. Course : 


Vio ae 


} 


Pnetsh with History and Geoataonye Mathematics, Latin, and one 


of the following groups :— 
(a) Biology, Physics, ee NC and Mineralogy 
(b) French and German; 
(c) Greek and French; ..’ | 4 
(d) Greek and German. 


- 


The instruction in the History of Education and Educational Systems, 


the Principles.of Education, and Psychology and General Method in this 
sub-section will be of ‘a more advanced character than that given in the 


General Course, and will assume a knowledge of Elementary ger 


and Ethics. 


(2) A review by the student, from the academic standpoint, of the 
subjects required for the High and the Public School Courses. 


Part II. 


A course of instruction, both academic and professional, in the 
Nature Study, Elementary Science, Music, Art, Commercial Work, Con- 


structive Work and Domestic Science (for women), of the Public School 
course, and the Reading and Physical Training of both the High and the 
Public School Courses. 


Part III. . | + 
Observation and Practice Teaching as defined in Part III. of the 
General Course. 


SECOND ADVANCED COURSE. 


5. The Second Advanced Course trains for certificates as teachers in 
High Schools only, and consists of three parts, as follows: 


Part I. 

(1) The History of Education and Educational Systems, the Principles 
of Education, Psychology and General Method, School Management and 
School Law, and Special Methods in the following subjects of the High 
School Courses : 

English with History and Geography, Mathematics, Latin, and one of 
the following groups :— 

(a) Biology, Physics, Chemistry and Mineralogy ; 
(b) French and German; 

(c) Greek and French; 

(d) Greek and German. 

The instruction in the History of Education and Educational sys- 
tems, the Principles of Education, and the Psychology and General 
Method in this sub-section will be of a more advanced character than that 
given in the General Course and will assume a knowledge of elementary 
Psychology and Ethics. 


(2) A review by the student, from the academic standpoint, of the 


subjects required for the High School Courses. 
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Part II. | 

(1) A course of instruction, both academic and professional, in the 
Reading and Physical Training of the High School Course. 

(2) A’course of instruction in one of the academic departments for 


Specialists’ certificates recognized by the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion, and approved by the Faculty. 


Part III. 


Observation and Practice Teaching as defined in Part III of the Gen- 
eral Course. 


SPECIAL. COURSES: 


6. The Special Courses include :-— 


(1) (a) Courses for Specialists under the Regulations of the Ontario 
Department of Education; 
(b) A course for Inspectors of Public Schools. 
(2) (a) In both the General and the Advanced Courses, special training 
will be provided for candidates for certificates as Speci- 
alists. ‘i 
(6) For a Public School Inspector’s certificate there will be an 
examination in May, open to those who have fulfilled the 
conditions prescribed by the Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation for Public School Inspectors’ Certificates. | The 
subjects of the examination will be as follows .--- 
Modern Systems and Tendencies in Education; History of Public Edu- 
cation in Ontario; School Administration and Law; School Inspection and 


Supervision, including the Supervision of Instruction in all subjects of the 
Public School Course. / 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


7. Students in attendance who are graduates in Arts before the begin- 
ning of the session, may take the General Course or one of the Advanced 
Courses. All other regular students, including graduates in Arts who are 
exempt from attendance, shall take the General Course. 


8. Regular attendance throughout the session (Oct. rst to May 31st) is 


compulsory, except for such students as are exempt from attendance 


under the Regulations of the Ontario Department of Education. A return 
of such attendance shall be made to the Minister of Education at the close 
of the session. 


g. All students exempt from attendance who are duly registered in the 
Faculty and who pay the annual fee of $15.00 (which shall not in this 
case include the fee for examination) may receive from the members of 
the Faculty such guidance in their courses as may reasonably be given to 
students not in attendance. | 


10. A student in the General or the First Advanced Course, may take 
in addition to the subjects of his course in the Faculty of Education, a 
course in a subject recognized by the Department of Education for 
academic certificates, but only with the consent of the Faculty of Educa- 
tion; and no such course shall be allowed to interfere with his regular 
course as prescribed in the Faculty of Education. 
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11. Candidates for Specialists’ certificates under the Regulations of — 


the Department of Education shall have had their academic standing 
approved by said Department before entering upon their special courses. 


12, Subject to the approval of the Minister of Education, the Faculty — 


of Education may make such modifications of the scheme of optional 
groups in Part I of any of the courses, as will suit the condition of 
candidates who had obtained their academic standing in courses other than 
those recognized in the Regulations of 1904. 


13. The annual fee for the General or the Advanced Courses (with or 
without the course for Specialists) which shall include the library, gym- 
nasium, and examination fees, shall be $15. The fee for the examination 
in the General or Advanced Courses when the examination is not taken 
during the regular session or when it is taken by students not in attend- 
ance shall be $15, or $10 for each of Parts I and IJ if taken in parts. The 
fee for the Specialists’ examination when not taken with the regular 
course shall be $5 for each examination paper. The fee for the Inspectors’ 
examination shall be $15. 


INTERIM CERTIFICATES. 


14. Certificates of qualification may be awarded by the Department 


of Education on the results of the examinations of the Faculty of Edu-- 


cation, as follows: 


(x1) InTERIM HicH ScHooL ASSISTANTS’ AND INTERIM F1rRST CLASS 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CERTIFICATES, one or both as the case may be: 


(a) To students who have attended regularly, and who have obtained, 
in each of Parts I, II, and III of their courses, 40 per cent. of the marks 
for each subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks for the 
term’s work and final examinations. 


(b) To students who are exempt from attendance and from the 
examination in Part III, and who have obtained in each of Parts I and II 
of their course 40 per cent. of the marks for each subject and 60 per cent. 
of the aggregate of marks. 


(2) INTERIM SeEcoND Ciass PuBLic ScHOOL CERTIFICATES, valid for 
one year, to students in the General or the First Advanced Course, who 
have attended regularly, and who, of the aggregate of the marks for the 
term’s work and final examinations, have obtained 60 per cent. in Part 
III, 35 per cent. in each subject of Parts [and J] andes, per*cent.\an 
each Part. 


(3) INTERIM SPECIALISTS’ CERTIFICATES :— 


(a) To candidates in attendance who have fulfilled the conditions of 
one of the regular courses and who have obtained 60 per cent. of the 
marks assigned to the term’s work and final examinations in the Special 
Course of their department. 


(b) To candidates who are exempt from attendance and who have 
obtained 60 per cent. of the marks assigned the paper or papers in their 
department. 


: 
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(4) PuBLic SCHOOL INSPECTORS’ CERTIFICATES ;— 


To candidates who have obtained 40 per cent. of the marks in each, 


“paper and 60 per cent. of the aggregate of marks. 


15.—(1) An interim First Class Public School certificate shall entitle the 
holder, if under 21 years of age, to teach in a Public or Continuation 
School only; and, if over 21 years of age, to teach in a High School 
also. 


(2) An interim High School Assistant’s certificate shall entitle the 
holder, if over 21 years of age, to teach, as assistant, in a High School 
or a Continuation School. 


(3) Interim certificates may be extended from year ‘to year by the 
Minister of Education on the report of the Public, Separate, Continuation, 
or High School Inspector under whom the holder of the certificate has last 
taught. 


| EXAMINATIONS. 


(a) For candidates in attendance. 


16. The standing of the students in attendance in the General, an 
Advanced, or a Special Course shall be determined by the combined results 
of the term work and the May examinations. The term work shall consist 
of such exercises and tests.as the Faculty may prescribe, and the maxi- 
mum marks therefor in any subject shall be 40 per cent of the aggregate 
of the marks for that subject. 


(b) For candidates exempt from attendance. 


17.—(1) Teachers who have been granted only Interim High School 
Assistants’ certificates may, without further attendance, obtain INTERIM 
First CLass Pusric ScHooL CERTIFICATES, by passing at one examina- 
tion, and with the usual percentages, in the special Public School sub- 
jects of the General Course, and by satisfying the Faculty by a practical 
test, of their ability to teach Public School classes. 


(2) Teachers who hold First Class Public School or High School 
Assistants’ certificates, interim or permanent, may without further 
attendance, obtain INTERIM SPECIALISTS’ CERTIFICATES, provided they . 
hold the necessary academic certificate and pass the professional exam- 
inations for such standing in the special courses prescribed by the 
Faculties of Education. | 5 


(3) Teachers who hold permanent Second Class certificates, with 
the academic standing prescribed for admission into the Faculties 
of Education, and who present certificates of at least five years’ suc- 
cessful experience from the Public or Separate School Inspectors under 
whom they have taught during that pertod, may write at the examina- 
tion for INTERIM First CLass PuBLic SCHOOL CERTIFICATES, taking Parts 
I and II together or separately, but without taking the prescribed session 
or being required to pass in Part III. Such candidates will be granted 
Interim High School Assistants’ Certificates also, on satisfying the 
Faculty, by a practical test, of their ability to teach High School classes. 


a 


(4) Candidates who have attended regularly a session in any course, — 


and who, of the aggregate of the marks for the term’s work and final exam- 
inations, have obtained 60 per cent. in Part III, 35 per cent in each sub- 
ject of Parts I and II, and 55 per cent. in each Part, may write at the 
examination for INTERIM First CLass PusLic ScHooL” and HicH SCHOOL 
ASSISTANTS’ CERTIFICATES, taking Parts I and II together, but without 
taking the session over again or being required to pass again in Part III. 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 


17.—(1) After at least two years’ successful experience as a teacher, the 
holder of an interim certificate shall, on the report of the last Inspector 
concerned, be entitled to a permanent certificate as a First Class Pub- 
lic School teacher or as a High School Assistant, ordinary or specialist, 
according to the class of school in which the holder of the certificate has 
taught, provided, however, that the holder of the interim certificate is 
then 21 years of age. 


(2) A Graduate in Arts in any University in the British Dominions, 
who holds a High School Assistant’s certificate, and who, as shown by 
the report of the High School Inspector, has taught successfully at least 
three years (two of which were spent in a High School or in a Continua- 
tion School with at least two teachers) shall be entitled to a certificate as 
Principal of a High School or Collegiate Institute or of a Contavada 
School with at least two teachers. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
September, 1908. 
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Courses in Art for High and Continuation 
Schools. 


PREFATORY MEMORANDUM. 


In the following revised course in Art for the High and Continuation 
Schools, the Department of Education seeks to correct defects which 
experience has shown to exist in the present course. It is now placed in 
the hands of the teachers of Art in the Province for consideration until the 
close of next half year. With the consent of the Principal, Art teachers 
may, however, follow it for the present session. The course requires 
about three of the ordinary school periods the first year, and two the 
second, with supplementary, work by the pupils both years. 


LOWER SCHOOL. 


A two years’ course. 


I. Representation. 


(1) The use of the pencil. 

(2) The drawing of type solids in light and shade. 

(3) The principles of freehand perspective and their application. 
(4) The laws of composition. 

(5) 


The study of colour. The solar spectrum; the six colours : red, 
Orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, (R. O. Y. G. B. V.); 
intermediate hues ; neutralization of a colour by its complement 
and by black or prey : ; the mixing of pigmentary colours to pro- 
duce any desired tone. The nine values: White, high light, 
light, low light, middle, high dark, dark, low dark, black. 


Harmonies of colour. 

(6) The use of the brush and water-colours. 

(7) The drawing and painting of common objects, and of specimens 
from nature, such as fruits, flowers, leaves, sprays and loaer 
birds and other animals. 

(8) Pose drawing ; drawing from casts. ! 

(9) The illustration in line, silhouette, neutral values, and colour, of 
stories and school compositions ; ; imaginative sietchiea 

(10) The following are optional: The use of the mediums: charcoal, 
crayon, monochrome, and pen and ink; the drawing and 
painting of simple landscapes from nature ; the mounting of 
drawings. 


Note.—The Public School course provides for the use of some of the optional mediums. Where at 
all practicable, all the mediums should be used. 
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2. Ornamental Design. 3 ie ; | 
(1) Principles of design: : My oy ee “ 
(2) Geometric forms and their application. | . 
(3) Nature as a source of design; conventionalization of natural forms. ~ 
(4) 


The designing in neutral values and in colour, of surface patterns 
suitable for linoleums, oil-cloth, tile, wall paper, book covers, 
calendars, etc. ‘ 


(5) Lettering. 
3. Constructive Drawing. 
(1) The use of instruments. 
(2) Simple geometrical problems. 
(3) The reading, making and lettering of simple working drawings. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL. 
‘A one year’s course. 
. The Middle School course is a continuation of the Lower School 
course with the addition of the following : 
1, Representation. 


(1) Use of the mediums: charcoal, crayon, pencil, water-colour, | 
monochrome, and pen and ink. + 
(2) The drawing and painting of landscapes from nature, , om 
(3) The mounting of drawings. eae 
(4). A few typical problems in parallel and angular perspective. 
2. Ornamental Design. 


‘The study and application of Historic Ornament. 


3. Constructive Drawing. i e 
Simple machine drawings and. working drawings suitable for local ‘2 
industries. ee 

4. Architectural Drawing. , " 
(1) The reading, making, and lettering of the plans, elevations, and : 
simple details of ordinary dwellings. Sa 

(2) A study of the Historic styles of Architecture. 

ry 

Norr.—(1) In connection with the study of technique, the facsimiles of the works of great artists * a 
may occasionally be copied (see Prang’s Text Book of Art Education, No. 7, p. 2). 7 
Nors.—(2) The Middle School course is eee 4 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 3 7 4 

: as 

Every teacher of Art should himself possess : 
Prang’s Text Books of Art Education (seven books now ready)—$2. 70. x 

The Geo. "M. Hendry Co., Toronto. (Canadian agents.) . 
Prang’s Art Education for High Schools: : 


The Geo. M. * e 
Hendry Co., Toronto. a 
The following drawing books will also be found very suggestive to 
the teacher : 


Prang’s D/awing Course.—Eight numbers, $1.85. The George M. 
Hendry Co., Toronto. 


~ 


be executed with a pencil. 


~ 


Applied Arts Drawing Books—Atkinson, Mentzner and Grover, 


Chicago and Boston. 


These drawing books have been prepared for the third to the eighth year of 
the American Grammar (our Public) Schools and will, when completed, consist of 


twelve numbers. 


Those covering the first half of each year’s work are ready 


(total cost 80 cents); the remaining six will be completed this year. 


The Parallel Course Drawing Books—D.C. Heath and Co., Chicago 


and Boston. 


In this series, also for the American Grammar Schools, the lessons are planned to 


Parallel courses in pencil and brush drawing with ink 


and with water colours are also supplied. Set of four numbers, 60 cents. 


How to Draw—Henry Warren Poor, Boston Normal School, Boston, 


Mass. 


A set of envelopes (25 cents each) containing plates, as follows: 

Pencil sketching from nature, Elements of Design, Freehand Perspective, Trees in 
Pencil, Animal Drawing, Historic Ornament, Pose-Drawing, 9 plates each. Units of 
Design (derived from wild flowers conventionalized, idealized and natural), 12 plates; 


Freehand Alphabets, 14 plates. 


ART MODELS. 


Nots.—Adequate 
is indispensable. 


provision of type solids, models of common objects, ceramics, and plaster casts 


1. Type solids made of wood and painted white as follows : 
® 


*Cube, 4 inches face, solid. 

Cube, 4 inches face, incised faces. 

Cube, 4 inches face, quartered diagonally. 
*Sphere, 4 inches diameter, solid. 


Sphere, 4 inches diameter, halved and | 


quartered. ~ 
*Hemisphere, 4 inches diameter. 
*Cylinder, 4 x 8 inches solid. 
Cylinder, 4 x 8 inches, truncated. 
*Cone, 4 x 8 inches, solid. 
Cone, 4 x 8 inches, truncated. 
*Square Prism, 4 x 8 inches. 
Square Prism, 4 x 8 inches, divided 
diagonally. 
Square Plinth, 2 x 6 inches. 
*Oblong Block, 4 x 3 x 8 inches. 
*Square Pyramid, 4 x 8 inches. 
Square Pyramid, 4 x 8 inches, truncated. 


} 


*Right-angled Triangular Prism, 4 x 5 5-8 
x 8 inches. 
*Kquilateral Triangular Prism, 4 x 8 
inches. 
Pentagonal Prism, 4 x 8 inches. 
Hexagonal Prism, 4 x 8 inches. 
Hexagonal Pyramid, 4 x 8 inches. 
Octagonal Prism, 4 x 8 inches. 
Circular Plinth, 2 x 6 inches. 


Ki *Flight of Three Steps, 8 inches long, 2 


inches tread, 1 2-3 inches riser. 
*Cross, 2 x 6 inches. 
Chimney Model, 4 x 8 inches, divided 
and dowelled. 
Frame, 12 inches square, mortised. 
*Vase, 8 x 12 inches. 
*Ovoid, 4 x 6 inches. 
*Ellipsoid, 4 x 6 inches. 


Nots.-—The models marked with an asterisk are indispensable. Where the amount spent on Art 


models is $50, about $10 should be spent on type solids. 


their value in the course. 


Care shouldbe taken not to over emphasize 


2. Common objects in wood, metal or crockery; fruits, flowers and 
vegetables, in season (or models thereof in clay); mounted birds and other 


animals. 


3. Ceramics; Jardinieres, pots, kettles, drinking-glasses, pitchers 


cups, vases, candlesticks, etc. 


Notre.—The ceramics should be chosen, not only for their individual beauty but for their form 
value in grouping and their colour value in a general scheme of colour harmony. 


4. Plaster casts ; 


- historic ornament. 


Plaques, busts, figures, groups of figures, and 


The following from Caproni’s catalogue are suggested as inexpensive lists of casts: 


hte 
Miscellaneous.—Venus de Milo (Louvre), Dying Gladiator ; Cupid Heads, (Giovanni 
da Bologna). 
Busts. —Beethoven, Shakespeare, Socrates, Julius Cesar (British Museum). 
Animal.—Lion attacking Fawn, Lion crouching (Bonheur), Goose (Mene). 
Architectural.—Panels from the Alhambra. 


1 ee 


Miscellaneous.—Augustus Cesar (Vatican Museum), Wrestlers (Uffizi Gallery), 
Michael Angelo in Youth, Lorenzo de Medici (Michel Angelo). 

Busts.—Sappho (Naples Museum), Cicero, Infant Christ (Peteenane), Wagner, 
Longfellow. 

Animal.—Lion of Lucerne (Thorwaldsen), Dog (Mene), Rabbit crouching (Fremiet). 

Architectural.—Pedestal Column (Greek or Byzantine) . 


it 


Miscellaneous.—Moses { (Michel Angelo), Discobolus of Myron, Meditation (Little 
Cherub) . 

. Busts. —Froebel, Head of Venus de Milo, Seneca, Mozart, Columbus. 

Animal. Elephant walking, Lion seated, Dog (Pointer). 

Relief.—Medallions : Morning, Night (Thorwaldsen). 

Architectural.—Columns from Roman Forum. 


EY: 


Miscellaneous. —Minerva Giustiniani (Vatican Museum), Monk (seated), Lorenzo de 


Medici (Michael Angelo). 
Busts.—Dante, Scott or Dickens, Napoleon Bonaparte, Christ (Thorwaldsen), 
Minerva Giustiniani. 
Reliefs. —Lion’s head (Donatello), Cupids from tomb of Henry 1V. 
Panel.—Homer and Nymphs. 
Animal.—Elephant running, Lion (Canova). 


5. Objects or parts of objects typical of local manufactures: for 


example: Woodenware, parts of machines, samples of fabrics, wall 


paper, etc. : 
6. Unique objects, suitable for decorative purposes : Chinese lanterns 
and parasols, objects of Indian manufacture, ancient arms, etc. 


Note .—Carbon reproductions, etchings, and engravings of famous buildings, landscapes, ea 
figures should also be provided, to exemplify the laws of composition and to give the pupils some 
knowledge of the work of the great artists. These should be provided primarily as school decora- 
tions ; they are not to be counted as Art Models. 


In schools unable to purchase an adequate supply of the more expensive pictures, the Perry 
Pictures,-very cheap reproductions, (The Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass.,) may be used to supple- 
ment... When, also, Schools become acquainted with the masterpieces in this economical way, they 
will be better able to decide which of the more expensive reproductions to purchase. 


NoTE 2.—Under tariff item 696 maps, photographic reproductions, casts, etchings, and lithographic 
prints or charts are specified as free, when specially imported in good faith by order of any College, 
Academy, School or Seminary of Jearni ng in Canada, for use to demonstrate or to instruct students and 
not for sale. 


DEALERS IN ART MODELS. 


Ontario dealers will send circulars to the Schools, containing lists of 
models under the preceding heads. 


Ceramics may also be obtained from: 

The Prang Educational Company, Boston, Chicago and New York. 
The Geo. M. Hendry Co., Toronto, (Canadian Agents). 

_ Plaster casts from the following : 

P. P. Capront & Brother, 1914-1920 Wakhiaeron Street, Boston, 
Mass. | : 


The special eatalogue for Schools of this firm contains a list of Plaster Cast 
Reproductions from Antique, Medieval], and Modern Sculpture. The firm allows 25 
per cent. off catalogue prices, with no charge for packing, f.o.b. Boston, 


Os Hennecke Co., hide ba Milwaukee: 
’ The prices in this firm’s catalogue are subject to a special discount to Schools. 


; Norr.—The catalogues of both the preceding firms are well worth a place in 
the School library. Selections therefrom should be made according to the financial 
ability of School Boards. 


LEGISLATIVE GRANTS. 


To encourage the study of Art, which has so far received inadequate’ 
attention in the schools, the Department of Education will make an annual | 
grant, beginning with the Session of 1909-1910, of $25.00 tothe High or 
Continuation School Board, to be spent in special Art equipment, and of 
$75.00 to the teacher of the Middle School Art Course, as in addition to 
his regular salary, on the following conditions : 

, r. The teacher shall hold a certificate as Specialist in Art from the 
Department of Education. 


2. The course shall consist of at least two of the four subjects Bree 
scribed for the Middle School Art Course. 


3. The course shall extend over at least one year and the provision 
therefor in the time-table shall be at least three periods a week of one hour 
each. 


4. The class shall consist of at least six members in regular attend- 
ance who have already completed satisfactorily the Lower School. Art 
course. 


5. The Inspector’s report of the equipment, organization, teaching, 
and the pupil’s work shall be favorable. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL, CONTINUATION CLASS, AND HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATION DIPLOMAS. 


(Regulation 29 and the note to Regulation 43 (2) are hereby rescinded 
and the following substituted therefor.) 


1.—(1) (a) Graduation Diplomas, signed by the Public School Inspec- 
tor and the Principal of the school, may be awarded to pupils who have 
completed the Public School Fifth Class course, under such conditions as 
to class records, examining boards, and expenses, as may be arranged 
between the Public School Inspector and any Board or Boards of Public 
School Trustees or the County Council concerned. The Diplomas shall 
show the subjects of the course taken. 


(b) On the requisition of the Public School Inspector, the papers pre- | 
pared for the Model School Entrance Examination, based upon the Lower 
School course of the High Schools, will, if desired, under the arrange- 
ment provided for in (a) above, be supplied by the Education Department, 
free of cost, at such centres and under such Presiding Officers as may be 
approved by the Minister of Education. All the other expenses of the 
examination than those of said examination, papers shall be met as may 
be arranged under (a) above. 

(c) The subjects for Graduation Diplomas shalf be at least the follow- 
ing subjects of the Fifth Form course of the Public Schools, with such 
additional subjects of the same course as may be selected under (a) above: 

Reading, Literature, Grammar, Composition, Spelling, British and 
Canadian History, Geography, Writing, Arithmetic and Mensuration, 
and Elementary Science (Botany, Zoology, and Physics). 

(dq) The Board of Examiners for High School Entrance may accept 
such Graduation Diplomas for admission to a High School; but such 
Diplomas shall not qualify for admission to a Model School. 

(2) Graduation Diplomas, signed by the Chairman of the Board and 
the Principal of the school, may be awarded by High School or Continu- 
ation Class Boards on the completion of the High School courses, under 
such conditions,as may be arranged between the Board of Trustees and 
the Principal of the school. | 


EXAMINATIONS FOR ENTRANCE INTO THE PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS. | 


EXPLANATORY Memo. 


_In the reorganized scheme of professional training there will be two 
main classes of training schools; the Normal Schools for the preparation 
of Second Class Public School teachers, and the Facuities of Education 


for the preparation of High School Assistants and First Class Public 


> 


School teachers. 

In addition to these, a few Model Schools of a new type, conveniently 
situated and efficiently organized, will be established for the preparation 
of Third Class teachers for school sections of the Districts and Counties 
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whose financial and other conditions may prevent ‘them from securing a 
higher grade of teacher. The new Third Class certificates will correspond 
to the present professional District certificates, and the Model School 
Entrance Examinations to the Primary of 1892-1898. In 1908 this 
Entrance Examination will be that prescribed in Regulation 3 below; and, 
until further announcement by the Minister of Education, this examina- 
tion will be held only in such Counties and Districts and the professional 
certificates based thereon shall be valid only for such schools, as each 
County Board may designate and as the Minister of Education may 
approve. [See Reg. 48, (1) and (2), of 1904. | 


The three classes, of reorganized training schools will differ in some 


important respects from those they will displace. - In particular, the Nor- 
mal Schools will provide a complete course of academic (non-professional) 
as well as professional training. As far as is practicable, the Faculties of 
Education and the Model Schools will make the same provision. In ad- 
dition, the class examinations and the final and other written examinations 
will test both the scholarship and the professional competency of those 
who intend to become teachers. 

So far as the following changes affect the High Schools and the Con- 
‘tinuation Classes, they are intended to reduce the pressure of the Depart- 
mental Examinations in the Lower and Middle Schools of the High 


Schools and Continuation Classes, and, as a result of such reduction, to. 


- give the teacher greater freedom in his work and to enable him to give 
more and better attention to subjects of practical and vital importance 
which have suffered under the system hitherto in operation. 


(Regulations 43-50 are hereby rescinded and the following substituted 


therefor.) 


GENERAL. 


2.—(1) Written examinations, as defined below, for entrafice into the 
Normal Schools and the Faculties of Education, will be held by the 
Education Department, in July of each year, subject to the conditions 
hereinafter contained, at each High School and Collegiate Institute, and 
at such other centres as may be approved by the Minister of Education. 
Written examinations will also be held for entrance into the Model Schools 
at the close of the school year at such centres as the Minister of Educa- 
tion may select. 


(2) (a) Candidates intending to write at any of these examinations 
shall make application to the Public School Inspector before the 24th of 
May on an official form to be obtained from him. 


(b) This official form of application shall include a certificate to be 
_ signed by the Principal of the school in which the candidate has completed 
his course that he has read carefully during the preceding year at least 
four enumerated suitable works in English Literature (both Prose and 
Poetry) in addition to those prescribed for the examination, and that he 
has taken up practically the course in Science. Without this certificate or 
other similar evidence satisfactory to the Public School Inspector, the 
candidate shall not be admitted to the examination. 


Oo 
Mopet SCHOOL ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 


3.—(1) The subjects of examination for entrance into the Model 
Schools shall be those of the Lower School of the High Schools as follows : 


Book-keeping and Business Papers, Art, Elementary Science, English 
Literature, Geography, Spelling, English Composition, Writng, English 
Grammar, History (British and Canadian), Arithmetic and Mensuration, 
Algebra and Geometry. 


(2) The Writing shall be judged from the Composition answer papers. 

(3) The texts for the examination in English Literature will be pre- 
scribed by the Education Department from year to year. The Geometry 
for this examination shall consist of the practical course prescribed for 
the Lower School of the Higher Schools, and of the propositions in Euclid 
as prescribed for District certificates in Appendix C. The Elementary 
Science for this examination shall consist of the Botany, Zoology, Physics 
and Chemistry prescribed for the Lower School under the Regulations of 


1904. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE INTO THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Examination in July. 

4.—(1) The obligatory subjects of examination for entrance into the 
Normal Schools shall be the following subjects of the Middle School course | 
of the High Schools as follows: 

English Composition, English Literature, History (Ancient, British, 

and Canadian), Algebra, Geometry, Physics, and Chemistry. 

(2) The courses in Physics and Chemistry for this examination shall 
include those now prescribed for the Lower School, as well as those pre- 
scribed for the Middle School. 

(3) Candidates for entrance into the Normal Schools who take also 

the papers in the Middle School course in Latin (the pass matriculation 

course) at the July Departmental examinations of the same year, and who 
make at least 34 per cent. on each of such Latin papers and 50 per cent. 
of the aggregate of the marks assigned to both papers, shall have the 
marks so obtained counted as part of the 60 per cent. required on the 
aggregate of the obligatory subjects. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE INTO THE FACULTIES OF EDUCATION. 
Examination in July. 


0. Except as provided below, the subjects of the Departmental exam- 
ination for entrance into the Faculties of Education shall be those pre- 
scribed for the Upper School of the High Schools, and the examinations 
may be taken as follows: 

(1) At one time or in two parts at different times, as follows: 

Part. I.—English Composition and Rhetoric, English Literature, 
Medieval History, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Physics. 
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Part I].—History (Modern and British), Biology, Latin, with Chem- 
istry and Mineralogy, or French and Coa or Greek aa German, or 
Greek and French. | 


(2) In four parts at different times as follows, provided always that 
the candidates take at least three of the four parts while actually engaged 
in teaching, and that they pass a practical examination in addition to the 
examination in the papers in Biology, Chemistry, and Mineralogy : 


Part I.—English Composition and Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry ; 
Part IJ.—English Literature, Medizval History, Trigonometry ; 
Part III].—Modern and British History, Latin, Physics; 


Part IV.—Biology, with Chemistry and Mineralogy, or French and 
German, or Greek and German, or Greek and French. 


Candidates who take at least three of the four parts while actually 
engaged in teaching and who have failed in one subject at an examination 
in one of the parts, but who have made 4o per cent. of the marks on each 
of the two other subjects and 60 per cent. of the total on said two sub- 
jects,. may carry over to the examination in a part subsequently taken, 
the examination on the subject in which they have failed. 


Candidates who take at least three of the four parts while actually 
engaged in teaching and who obtained Junior Teachers’ standing not 
fater than 1900, may substitute for the course now prescribed in Latin for 
entrance into the Faculties of Education the special courses in English 
Literature and the History of the English Language and Literature pre- 
scribed by the Education Department for those who qualify under this 
Regulation. ; 


(For special provisions for the examination of 190d, see Circular 50). 


Additional Requirements for Entrance into the Faculties of Education 
and the Normal Schools. 


6.—(1) In addition to the foregoing Departmental examination, a 
candidate for admission to a Faculty of Education or a Normal School ’ 
shall pass at the University or the Normal School, in September, imme- 
diately before the session opens, an examination te the following subjects 
of the Lower School of the High Schools, unless he holds a certificate 
from the Principal of an approved High School or Continuation Class’ 
that he has completed satisfactorily the courses in said subjects : 


Reading, Writing, Spelling, Book-keeping and Business Papers, Art, 
Biology, Geography, English Grammar, and Arithmetic and Mensuration. 


(2) The Biology for this examination shall consist of the Botany and 
Zoology prescribed for the Lower School under the Regulations of 1904. 


ALEROVED HIGH SCHOOUS AND CONTINUATION CLASSES. 


7. An approved High School or ees aon Class shall be one which 
fulfils the following conditions . 


(1) The Departmental Inspector concerned shall certify as follows to 
the Minister of Education and to the Dean of each Faculty of Education 
and the Principal of each Normal School : 
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(a) That the provision for teaching the Lower School subjects enu- 
merated in Regulation 6 above is adequate and satisfactory. For the 
purposes of this certificate, Continuation Classes shall be under the same 
Regulations as to equipment and the programme and time-table of studies 
as are the High Schools. (See Reg. 40 (1) of 1904, and Reg. 40 (2) as 
amended below.) 


(0) That the pupils’ work in the courses prescribed in Regulation 6 
above is satisfactory. For the purposes of this certificate, the Inspector 
concerned shall examine the classes as hc may deem it expedient, and. the 
pupils’ work since last inspection, in Book-keeping and Business Papers, 
and Art, and their note-books in Science, which work and note-books the 
Paeipal concerned will preserve from inspection to inspection, as the 
Inspector concerned may direct. 


(2) The preparation of the pupils, as evidenced by their work through- 
out the session, shall have been satisfactory to the Dean of the Faculty 
of Education and the Principal of the Normal School. In the case of 
schools in which the preparation has not been satisfactory, the Dean or 
the Principal shall report the facts to the Minister of Education and to 
the Inspector concerned. 


“EXAMINATION PAPERS AND STANDARDS. 


8.—(1) (a) One examination paper shall be set in each subject except 
in the case of Latin, Greek, French, German, and Biology, in each of 
which subjects there shall be two papers. 


(b) The papers set for admission to the Faculties of Education and 
the Normal Schools shall be different from those set for University ma- 
triculation. Optional questions may be given in a paper at the discretion 
of the Board of Examiners. Gandiies: may substitute for one or more 
of the papers those set in a department for Honour Matriculation in the 
same or more extensive course. 


(c) At the examinations in English Composition an essay or a letter or 
both shall be required, to which special importance shall be attached. 
Questions in Rhetoric may also be set at the examination for entrance into 
the Faculties of Education; but no candidate shall be passed who does 
not satisfy the examiners in Composition. 


(d) In addition to passages from the prescribed authors, ent pas- 
sages shall also be set at the examinations in English Paeratee Greek, 
Latin, French, and German. 


(2) (a) Candidates will be required to make 60 per cent. of the aggre- 
gate marks of the papers on the subjects prescribed for the examinations, 
as well as 40 per cent. on each paper. Seventy-five per cent. of the aggre- 
gate will be required for Honours. Each examination paper shall be 
valued at 100. 


(b) If, after all the answer papers have been read, any examination 
paper should be found by the Board of Examiners to be easier or more 
difficult than required, the minimum on the paper shall be correspondingly 
raised or lowered, and the total number of marks correspondingly increased 
or diminished. 


9) 
(c) At all the examinations for entrance into the professional schools, 
a confidential report, signed by all the members of the staff concerned, as 
to the standing of their candidates, will be taken into account in settling 
the results. Only the names of the candidates who, in the opinion of the 


staff, have completed satisfactorily the courses for ine examination shall — 


be included in this confidential report. 


(d) Each candidate who makes the required aggregate may be awarded . 


a certificate, even though he should fail to obtain the minimum in a sub- 
ject, provided he was regarded as fit to pass in that subject by the staff, 
as shown from the confidential report sent to the Department before the 
examinations. 


(3) (a) A candidate who has been duly admitted to, but who has failed 
at the examination for entrance into the Faculties of Education may on 
application to the Minister of Education be granted a Normal Scb<ol 
Entrance Certificate, provided he has obtained 4o per cent. of the aggre- 
gate of the marks for each part and 25 per cent. of the marks for each 
paper therefor. 


(b) A candidate who has been duly admitted to, and has failed at the 
examination for entrance into the Normal Schools or for entrance into the 
Faculties of Education, but who has obtained a standing satisfactory to 


the Minister of Education, may be granted a Model School Entrance 


Certificate. 


(c) Reg. 43 (6), which provides that the standing of the third and 
fourth year in Arts, after a regular course in any University in the British 
Dominions, will be accepted in lieu of Junior and Senior standing respec- 
tively, shall remain in force only until July, 1908. 


EXAMINING BOARDS. ‘ 


9. The Boards of Examiners for admission to the professional schoois 
shall hereafter be selected as follows: For the Model Schools, from the 
staffs of the Model Schools; for the Normal Schools, from the staffs of 
the Normal Schools; and, for the Faculties of Education, from the staffs 
of said Faculties and of the Normal Schools; with, in the case of each 
Board, one or more of the Inspectors of Public and Separate Schools, 
Continuation Classes, and High Schools. 


UNIVERSITY MaTRICULATION : PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


10. The University Matriculation Examinations will be conducted by 
the Education Department as heretofore or as may be hereafter arranged 
between the Education Department and the University of Toronto, and 
the Learned Societies will have, as heretofore, the privilege of selecting 
the papers—University or Departmental—that will meet the requirements 
of their preliminary examinations. The results of such examinations will 
be communicated also as heretofore, to such bodies by the Education 
Department. 
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ADDITIONAL AMENDMENTS. 


Reg. 39 (5): To this Regulation the following is added: 

The Elementary Science of this course shall consist of the Botany and 
Zoology prescribed under the Regulations of 1904. The Physics and 
Chemistry shall be optional for the General Course. 

_ Reg. 39 (8) and (9) are hereby rescinded, and the following is substi- 
tuted therefor: 

(8) A subject prescribed for one school division may be reviewed or 
continued in a higher division, as the Pricipal may deem expedient. 

Reg. 40 (2) is hereby rescinded, and the following is substituted 
therefor : 

(a) For Biology, a lesson, in each year of the Lower School, of thirty 
minutes every day during the months of September and October and from 
the beginning of April to the end of June; or the equivalent thereof. 

(b) For Physics and Chemistry, a lesson, in each year of the Lower 
School, of thirty minutes every day, or the equivalent thereof, during the 
rest of the school year. 

The provision for special Middle School courses in Arithmetic and 
English Grammar on pages 79-80 of the Regulations of 1904 is hereby 
rescinded. 


SCHEDULE A. 
(Regulation 2 (2) (b) above.) 


FORM OF CERTIFICATE. 


Hibs AL DA peta da et Metal pe RED Oy nhc 19O.. 
PC PerOne TUL Siem a a ro fiat t ada , Principal of the High School (or 


Gontinuation: Class). atsas, sn ee oe vain the; County .of (Wee ee ‘ 
do hereby certify that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, ............ 
1 Ae ih ieee , a eandidete LOR LENT rane rINtOy Ledeen eee aaah Nees ate 
has read carefully during the past year, the following works in Baelish 
Literature in addition to those prescribed for the examination:............ 
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oe ore eoree sees esnere 
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To the Public School Inspector, Principal. 


wee) ol nifal e480 Ubid: ebhelete.a) ole), \«) © \s) 0 0\\e\'e 6s eh, e)(e; ee, 0 6) 0! ee) 6s einne, si ee lets)». 


SCHEDULE B. 
(Regulation 6 (1) above.) 


FORM OF CERTIFICATE. 


BN ae rc eS ch RN Mig rad ES Base Igo... 
See FS Ia ho net RA A Oa , Principal of the High School (or 
a oes Class ati te om uae c usu 3 in the County, of a4 ese: 
n ‘‘Approved School’’ under the Regulations of the Education Departs 


ay donerebycertinv  thaby ates sei O et alae Bais Banca attended 
9 


the sabove, school frond, Fos hay eee et 6 ir mee A ON , and that 
yaar has completed satisfactorily the Lower School courses in: 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, Business Papers and Book-keeping, Art, 
Biology, Geography, English Grammar, and Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
u Principal. 
To the Dean of the Faculty of Education 
(or the Principal of the Normal School) 


January, 1908. 
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Cir. 19 A. 


1,000 Feb’y, 1909. 


DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


‘ Admission to ; 


Faculties of Education, Normal and Model Schools. 


EXAMINERS. 


1. (1) Except when necessary for special subjects the Examiners-in- 
chief for admission to the professional schools shall be selected as follows : 

For the Model Schools, from the staffs of the Model Schools ; for the 
Normal Schools, from the staffs of the Normal Schools; and, for the 
Faculties of Education, from the staffs of the said Faculties and of the 
Normal Schools ; with, in the case of each Board, one or more of the 
Inspectors of Public and Separate Schools, Continuation Schools and High 
Schools. 

(2) The Examiners-in-chief for any examination shall act as a Board 
of Examiners for that examination and shall be jointly responsible for the 
preparation of all the questions papers and the determining of the results. 


ASSOCIATE EXAMINERS. 


2. (1) The Associate Examiners to read and value the answer-papers 
of candidates for admission into the Faculties of Education and the Normal 
Schools shall be graduates of a British University or Specialists according 
to the regulations of the Department of Education, who are actually 
engaged in teaching, and who hold permanent High School certificates. 

(2) No Associate Examiner for the above examinations will be ap- 
pointed to read the answer-papers in a subject which he is not actually en- 
gaged in teaching. 

(3) The Associate Examiners to read the answer-papers of candidates 
for admission to the Model Schools shall be holders of Permanent First- 
Class certificates, who are actually engaged in teaching in Model Schools, 
Continuation Schools, or Fifth classes. 

3. Except for special reasons no Examiner or Associate Examiner - 
shall be appointed for more than three consecutive years. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


4, (1) One examination paper shall be set in each subject except in. 
the case of Latin, Greek, French, German, and Biology, in each of which 
subjects there shall be two papers. | 


(2) The papers set for admission to the Faculties of Education and the 
Normal Schools shall be different from those set for University Matricu- 
lation. Optional questions may be given in a paper at the discretion of 


ent 
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the Boardof Examiners. Candidates for admission to the Faculties of 
Kducation may substitute for one or more of the papers those set in a. 


department for Honour Matriculation in the same or a more extensive 
course. 


(3) At the examinations in English Composition, an essay or a letter 
or both shall be required, to which special_importance shall be attached. 
Questions in Rhetoric may also be set at the examination for Entrance into 
the Faculties of Education ; but no candidate shall be’ passed who does 
not satisfy the Examiners in Composition. 


(4) In addition to passages from the prescribed iors: sight passages 
shall also be set at the examinations | in English Literature, Greek, Latin, 
French, and German. . 


EXAMINATION STANDARDS. 


5. (1) For a pass the standard shall be 60% of the aggregate marks 

ot the papers on the subjects prescribed for the examination, as well as 407% 

oneach paper. For honours it shall be 75% of the aggregate. Each 

examination paper shall be valued at 100, except in the bare papers of the 

das, for Entrance into the Normal Schools, which shall be valued at 
5 each 


(2) If, after all the answer papers have been read, any examination 
paper should be found by the Board of Examiners to be easier or more 
difficult than required, the minimum on the oo shall be correspondingly 
increased or diminished. 


(3) At all the examinations for entrance into the professional schools, | 


a report signed by all the members of the staff concerned as to the stand- 
ing of their candidates will be taken into account in settling the results. 
Only the names of the candidates who, in the opinion of the staff, have 
completed satisfactorily the courses for the examination shall be included 
in this report. Such a report must be received at the Department 
not later than the first day of the examination to which the report refers. 


6. (1) A candidate who makes the required aggregate but who fails 
to obtain the minimum in a subject, may be passed at the discretion of the 
Board of Examiners, provided he was reported by the staff of the school as 
competent and such report is found tobe satisfactory. 


. (2) A candidate who has failed at the examination for Bate into 
the Faculties of Education but who has obtained 40% of the aggregate of 
the marks for each part and 25% of the marks of each paper thereof, may 
On application to the Minister of Education be granted admission to a 
Normal or a Model School. 


(3) A candidate who has failed at the examination for Entrance into the 
Normal Schools but who has obtained 40% of the aggregate marks therefor 
and 25°/ of the marks for each paper may on application to the Minister 
of Education be granted admission to a Model School. 


APPEALS. 


rod 


i. (1) The papers of all candidates, who, on the reading of the 
Associate Examiners, are found to have failed in any way by not more than 
a reasonable margin, shall be at once re-read by the Board of Examiners. 


Candidates who still fail on this second reading shall have their statements - 


of marks stamped re-read, and in these cases no appeal will be allowed. 


an 


t 3 
(2) Candidates who fail and whose papers have not already been read 
by the Board of Examiners may have their papers so re-read by making an 
appeal before September Ist and paying a fee of $2.00. 


(3) Should illness, bereavement or any other unavoidable cause inter- 
fere with a candidate’s examination, such circumstances shall be duly con- 
sidered by the Board of Examiners ; but only when reported to the 


Department, with satisfactory documentary ‘evidence, immediately at the 
close of the written examination. 


CERTIFICATES. 


8. . The Board of Examiners shall report the results of the examina- 
tion to the Minister of Education, and, when approved, certificates shall be 


issued to the successful candidates and statements of marks to those 
unsuccessful. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


9. All communications in regard to examinations shall be addressed 
to the Deputy Minister of Education. 


¢ 
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Eraminations for Teachers of FFrench= 
English Schools. 


Unless otherwise legally qualified for Ontario, all teachers in French- 
English Schools, Public or Separate, in Nipissing District, will be required 
to pass an examination as herein detailed. The certiticates granted to 
successful candidates will be valid for one, two or three years, depending 
upon the standing obtained, and will be accepted only in schools where 
French is required to be taught in addition to English. Teachers of such 
schools who may fail to present themselves at this examination will not 
be given permission to teach after July, 1899. 


LIMITS OF EXAMINATION. Text-books ; 


High School 

Reader. 
English Grammar and Rhetorie—Etymology and Syntax, Public School 

including the inflection, classification, and elementary analysis Grammar. 

of words and the logical structure of the sentence ; rhetorical 

structure of the sentence and paragraph ; exercises chiefly on 

passages from authors not prescribed. 


Reading. —Oral reading. 


English Conposition.—Essays on familiar subjects; familiar 
letters. 


English Poetical Literature.—Intelligent and appreciative High School 
comprehension of the prescribed texts; memorization of the Reader. 
finest passages; supplementary reading from authors prescribed 
by the teacher; oral reading of the texts. The examination 
in literature will consist of “sight work ” as well as of ques- 
tions on the prescribed texts. 

History.—The History of Canada; British History. f ids 

Geography.—The building up of the earth ; its land surface ; Public School 
the ocean ; comparison of continents as to physical features, “ography. 
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Text books. natural products and inhabitants: relations of physical condi- 
tions to animal and vegetable products, and of natural products 
and geographical condition .to the occupations of the people 
and national progress. Forin*size and motions of the earth ; 
lines drawn on the map, with reasons for their position ; rela- 
tions of the positions of the earth with respect to the sun, to 
light and temperature ; the air; its movements ; causes aftect- 
ing climate. Natural and manufactured products of the 
countries of the world, with their exports and imports ; trans- 
continental commercial highways and their relation to centres 
of population ; internal commercial highways of Canada and 
the chief internal commercial highways of the United States: 
commercial relations of Great Britain and her colonies. Forms 
of governments in the countries of the world and their relation 
to civilization. 


Public School Arithmetic and Mensuration.—Proofs of elementary rules 
Arithmetic. in arithmetic; fractions (theory and_ proofs); commercial 
arithmetic ; mental arithmetic; mensuration of rectilinear 


figures. 
Dest Drawing.—Object and model drawing; High School Draw- 
Snowe ing Course, Books Nos. 1 and 2. 


High School  Bookkeeping.—Bookkeeping by single and double entry : 

Bookkeeping. commercial forms, such as drafts, notes and cheques; general 
business transactions. The bookkeeping shall be specially 
suitable for farmers and artisans or for retail merchants and 
general traders. 


Robert French Grammar. 


French Composition. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SELECTIONS. 


1899.—V. To Daffodils; XVIII. Rule, Britannia; XX. The Bard; 
XXXI. To a Highland Girl; XXXV. The Isles of Greece ; XLIX. Indian 
Summer; LIT. ‘the Raven; LIV. My Kate; LXII. The Cane-bottomed 
Chair; LX VII. The Hanging of the Crane; LXIX. As Ships Becalmed 
at Eve; CV. The Return of the Swallows. . 


1900.—V. To Daffodils; XX. The Bard; XXXI. To a Highland Girl ; 
XXXIV. The Well of St. Keyne; XXXVI. Go where Glory Waits Thee; 
XXXVII. Dear Harp of My Country; XLI. The Cloud; XLVI. The 
Bridge of Sighs; LI. Horatius; LXVII. The Hanging of the Crane; 
LXXIX. The Lord of Burleigh; LXXXI. The “ Revenge.” 


In French Grammar and Composition the papers will be those pre- 
pared for the French Model Schools in Ottawa and Plantagenet. In all 
other subjects the papers will be those set for the Public School Leaving 
Examination. 


Candidates who are not familar with the scope and nature of this 
examination may derive some help from a study of the Public School 
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Leaving papers of former years, which may be obtained at twenty-five 
cents (25¢.) a set from Messrs. Rowsell & Hutchinson, No. 76 King St. 
East, Toronto. 


This examination will be held at Mattawa, North Bay and Sudbury, 
beginning on June 28th, at 8.45 a.m. 


Application should be made not later than May 24th, to Rev. Geo 
Grant, B.A., Inspector of Public Schools, Orillia. “The fee of $1 must 
accompany each application. 


GEO. GRANT, B.A, 
Inspector of Public Schools. 


WM. PRENDERGAST, B.A. 


Inspector of Sepwrate Schools. 


CIRCULAR 20. 
500—Jan’y, 1899. 
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Cir. 20 
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iN 
EDUCATION 
ay 


Holders of Lim1rED 


THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATES 


DECEMBER 1908 


Norr.—Those whose names are scored out have already made agree- 
ments with School Boards. 


Edna Addison, Port Sydney W H Keslick, Cresswell 

Hattie Brown, Port Sydney Gertrude Lockhart, Elizabethville 
Flossie Brown, Fennells Samuel Minthorne, Lindsay 
Kthel F. Bullen, Allansville Donald McGuarrie, Argyle 

Bella Carr, Trout Creek Ada McCurdy, Stirling 

Pearl Day, Creemore Margaret O'Neil, Hastings 
Godfrey J Grunig, Wattenwil Meta M Power, Lindsay 


Ina Estelle Hanes, Utterson 
Clara Hardy, Huntsville 


Lizzie Heslip, Parry Harbour Ina L Gibson, O’Connor 

Mary Jennett, Utopia Teressia Lockhart, Devlin 

Olive Gladys King, Windemere Margaret McPherson, Shenston 
Knid Knowles, Ufford Annie Munro, Slate River Valley 
Milicent Lang, Sundridge Florence Snider, Norman 


Vida B Lougheed, 675 Bathurst, Toronto Clara Touchette, Westfort 
Hunice Middlebrook, Cashtown 
Margaret McCuaig, Guthrie 


Florence McCullough, Glenhuron Alma M Burke, Sault Ste Marie 
Pearl EK McDonald, Emsdale William E Burke, Sault Ste Marie 
Minnie Alice McKachren, Gravenhurst Mary Cunningham, Thessalon _ 
Minnie Scutt, Avening Hazel W. Jaques, Sault Ste Marie 
Sarah A Weitman, Barrie Florence Leishman, Bruce Mines 


Annie Morrison, Rydal Bank 
Burleigh Mulholland, Sault Ste Marie 


Laura E Blair, Cooper Jannet McCulloch, Goldenburgh 
Milton W Brock, Wyevale Marion McPhee, Sault Ste Marie 
Hazel L Carscadden, Cadmus Annastatia McDonald, Sault Ste Marie 
Mary Costello, Ennismore Kliza McCrae, Bruce Mines 

Lila Davis, Lifford Madge Owens, cs 

Annie B Devitt, Blackstock Della P Owen, a 

Mae B Glide, Port Perry Millicent Rowe, ‘“‘ : 

Florence Hubble, Stirling Hthel C Stinson, Thessalon 

Mabel L Jeffries, Orillia Ernest HK Smith, Sault Ste Marie 


May Johnson, Bobcaygeon Mary Thomas, Echo Bay 


HOLDERS OF LIMITED 


Gertrude Agnew, Douglas 
Nettie Bell, Arnprior 

Wm G Blair, Fallbrook 

Minnie G Boland, Renfrew 
Pearl Condie, Smith’s Falls 
Annie Dalglish, Admaston 
Lizzie M Dixon, Woodlawn 
Katie EH Faught, Kganville 
Irene Fraser, Pembroke 

Irene Galvin, Arnprior 

Mary R Grace, Almonte 

Annie M Graham, Smith’s Falls 
Clare Hannah, Cobden 

Marion Kearney, Renfrew 
Besey A Kiley, Shamrock 
Elizabeth McDermott, Arnprior 
Agnes J McDonald, Eau Claire 
Gertrude Metcalfe, Almonte 
Eva Millar, Renfrew 

Rosella Mhusk, Gorman 
Archena Milne, Carleton Place 
Christina Mitchell, Smith’s Falls 
Gertrude Moulton, Prestonvale 
Sadie Mulligan, Pembroke 
Clara Ei Munro, Carp 

Susan Murphy, Anprior 

Annie Norton, Pembroke 
Margaret O’Shaughnessy, Bulger 
Bessie H. Rea, Almonte 

Grace Ross, Renfrew 

Cecelia Rowan, Fitzroy Harbour 
Katie Ryan, Killaloe 

Harriet M Seeley, Carswell 
Winnifred Sheedy, Cobden 
Mary Smith, Suake River 
Maud Smith, Renfrew 

Irene Stack, Douglas 

Gladys Steele, Cobden 

Jessie KH Stewart, Poland 
Winona Stewart, Renfrew 
Annie Sullivan, Pembroke 
Mayno Warnock, Arnprior 
Caroline Watt, Lavant Station 
Phoebe EK Weidmark, Beachburg 
Edwin Weir, Kilmaurs 

Elsie E Wilson, Carleton Place 
Anna Windle, Boyd 

Besey Windle, Ashdod 
Margaret M Windle, Ashdod 
Gertrude Whelan, Whelan Lake 
Hiram H Wright, Almonte 


May Li Asselstine, Roblin 
Ethel 8 Baker, Harrowsmith 
Jean Bawdon, Kingston 

Maude FE Bell, Kingston 

Edna C Bicknell, Camden East 
Annie M Black, Solmesville 
Teressa EH Boyce, Violet 

Carrie May Briggs, Gananoque 
Klleda Byington, Athens 
Nellie M Clinton, Bloomfield 
Kiffe P Day, Harrowsmith 
Kthel G Donaldson, Kingston 
John P Fahey, Elgin 
Katherine C Finn, Enterprise 
Kdna Fleming, Kingston 

Mary 5 Fleming, Stella 

Hazel C Foley, Howe Island 
Mabel M Forrester, Westport 
W Ray Freeman, Brighton 
Klla Gillespie, Roslin 

Bessie Gleeson, Kingston 
Lottie May Gray, Gananoque 
Lena Grant, Bedford Mills 
Kitta M Grimshaw, Kingston 
Flossie M Hall, Deseronto 
Kua D Hamilton, Godfrey 
Oscar R Harvey, Lyndhurst 
Clara Hineman, Cherry Valley 
George Hutchings, Jones Falls 
Ina Irene Lake, Sydenham 
Iistella C Lynch, Erinsville 
Raymond M Madden, Kingston 
Myrtle Mylks, Brockville 
Mazie McCann, Westport 

Julia HK McCann, Westport 
Mary C McCallum, Sunbury 
Mary G McDonald, Kingston 
Christena MacDougall, Spencerville 
Mary L McMullen, Newburgh 
Anna C Nolan, Athens 

Frank D O’Connor, Sydenham 
'T Bernard Patterson, Inverary 
Irene Palmer, Westport 

Laura M Philipps, Harrowsmith 
Timothy Ii Pomeroy, Newburgh 
Alhe Powell, Prescott 

Sadie Ryan, Newboro 

Annie P Ryder, Kingston 
Mildred G Scammell, Kingston 
Jennie EK Scholes, Kingston 
Jewel E Sigsworth, Hartington 


THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATES 


William J Skinner, Varies 

John Stephenson, Bath 

Grace E Stewart, Lyn 

W Frank Strong, Hilton 

Laura A Tait, Groveton 

Inez Tennant, Brockvills 

Kthel E Topliff, Bath 

M Eleanor Wager, Deserorto 

Jennie K Whalen, Hinch 

Mabel Woodman, St Lawrence 
(Wolfe Island) 


Bonar Brakin, Orangeville 
Myrtle EK Burrows, Drayton 
D Clark Dargavel, Wiarton 
Ambrosine Dyke, Kenilworth 
Maybelle Fadden, Markdale 
Mary E Green, Louise 
Margaret Howe, Teeswater 
Hannah Jaffray, Maeville 
Laurette E Kirke, Dungannon 
Annie L Marrie, Kingscote 
Janet M McDonald, Drayton 
Wilfrid C McDowell, Drayton 
Myrtle McGillivray, Ripley 
Tracey E McLuhan, Mount Forest 
Mary R McKenzie, Bolton 
Wilda McKenzie, Leamington 
L Irene Meyer, Meaford 
Dennis O'Leary, Bolton 
Laurel Penfound, Beeton 
Charlie C Ramage, Durham 
Marion Russell, Bolton 

Laura Strachan, Brussels 

Ina H Taylor, Mono Mills 
Beatrice Towriss, Riverbank 
Mable F Walpole, Williscroft 
Gertrude Welwood, Maeville 
Wesley J Welwood, Mono Mills 
Isabel Young, Gresham 


Mipteieins Adam, St. Bar 
Helen B Allen, Bylstone 

Ethel H Baler Brockville 
Violet Baker, Alexandria 
Hannah A Begg, Tayside 
Clayton Bradely, Carsonby 

Floyd Burwash, aniser, Hill 
Joseph Cameron, Finch 

Annie Campbell, Williamstown 
Georgiana Cattanach, Williamstown 
Robert Cochrane, Bishop’s Mills 
Maud Gallinger, Cornwall 
Bertha Gibbons, Chesterville 
Blanche Grant, Iroquois 

Annie Hurley, Vankleek Hill 
Gertrude A Kelley, Brockville 
Louise Kennedy, Dainston 
Minnie Loftus, South Mountain 
Christina MacArthur, Kenmore 
Gertrude MacArthur, Kenmore 
Margaret MacDougall, Alexandria 
Irene § MacGregor, Athol 
Lilian Maneely, Barb 

Clara McGillivray, Lochiel 
Bertha McGregor, Martintown 
Huena McIntosh, Avonmore 
HKdna McKillican, Vankleek Hill 
Annie Moffat, Morewood 

James Moxley, c/o Pr. Cornwall M.S. 
Minnie Ramage, Clarence 

Clara B Rath, Brockville 

iidith P Robinson, Kemptville 
Hdna P Robinson, Maynard 
Edna Rolston, Metcalfe 

Walter L Rombough, Cornwall 
Nora Sharkey, Cumberland 
Lilian Wells, Winchester 
Wesley Wilson, Merrickville 
Myrtle Woods, Metcalfe 


Hazel Hi Markel, Box 78, Aultsville 
Jessie McLennan, c/o H Fettlerly, Cornwall 
Mata Estella Mareen Marlbank 


Kmanuel Lyon, Sykeston 


Helena Cleary, c/o Insp. MeN om Cornwell 


Mary Shaver, ce 


Almeda Cigadald: Jarvis 


Gladys Fern Watson, Cape Rich 
Alice Burt, c/o Prin. Public School, Owen Sound 


[OVER | 


HOLDERS OF LIMITED THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATES 


Agnes Sandilands, Lancaster 

Annie L Storms, ¢/o Inspector Platt, Picton 
Frances Pearl Irwin, Angus 

Almer Gibson, Hepworth 

Amy Ferguson, Gravenhurst 

Klliott Oldham, c/o Inspector McKee, Barrie 
Maude Ellison, $f a a 
Edith Grantham, ie i Ne 
William Gunn, “ re es 
Lilhan Hunter, eS $s $3 
Lillian Steele, e * i 
Flossie Switzer, as és ue 
Mabel Lucas, s i “ 
Maggie Kennedy, ‘i ss ss 
Robert Knox, C PB offices, West St John, NB 
Mabel Jeffrey, Bronson, Hastings Co 

Ethel Brooks, c/o H R Scovell, I PS, Bracebridge 
Katharine C White, Kilworthy 

Evalena Clancy, Newburgh 

Hrie Douglas, c/o Insp. Smith, Hamilton 

EK Daisy Carter, Box 71, Chatham 

Bryant Fraser, Stayner 

Aileen M Gallaher, Paris (Maple Grange) 
Victoria Jane D Toole, 128 Balmoral Ave, Toronto 
Margaret M McDonald, Drayton 

Allie M Montague, Drysdale 

Bernadetta Dowling, Enterprise 

Laura Griffin, Mattawa 
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LIST OF CONTINUATION CLASSES, Showing Special Legislative 
Grant for 1906 and Legislative and County 
Equivalent Grant for 1907. 


Special oon County 

OLE Ae gislative| . /: Total 
Inspectorate | Name of School iste ve) Grant ee pra gas Three 

| 1907 Grants 

1906 1907 
$ $ 

rants... PEs COU ELOLLE eS Hn Iho at At ean 2250 22 50 45 00 
vied NO SAREE SUNT eh kay OU) cera yee el ut hue ls 7 50 
Se BOMOTA Gy res Cau EAOME NG os re a I ra et a eR 7 50 
11 FSR ee ES et Ml baeta 700 22 50 22 50 52 50 
24 Tt We recent ii DOU Suny nee ihe Loupe, an LAO 
$.S..Dumiries 10.0002 50 00 190 00 190 00 430 00 
12 ELE cs kee. al. CEU A Rah aon Aid ck PR He Kt 7 50 
14 srt pel ce Re ee oe WOO ite mote May iN ei aL SO 7 50 
SAE) Wiad Reo, Aa ak age 95 00 235 00 235 00 565 00 
bruce, Ki 0.. PaeOarr ick hic thee i OO Cota t's cia | Gedy maak 7 50 
GEN ee ee 14) tol se OO 2 ae nee e ae 7 50 
‘Bruce, Wo... . IOCE OOW are ey Mako Sn) 6 25 00 95 00 95 00 215 00 
PAlevi aren ee der ee a) 75 00 380 00 380 00 835 00 
pouthampton’...,7.5. /.. 50 00 190 00 190 00 430 00 
bees Waters 10 2 ie 50 00 190 00 190 00 430 00 
ELVGECOTE Ri Eee Sik, | 7 50 37 50 37 50 82 50 
Chg CONAU Eel Rael amend Bact alee CON IAS ath aa Se Laer UAL 7 50 
WUD SESOS We eae teeta Rel A GE 22 50 22/00) 45 00 
by Greenock vison ee TOON UE ere Ve. APR ON 7 50 
EY EVR On pal eo 50 00 190 00 190 00 430 00 
YP BOL itd eee Lad oh ans (aes\0) 22 50 22 50 52 50 
LP: SE A ee a a POU ater Cement (Ou wae ee: 7 50 
781d 6 98 Val = PUSS es A aa WR 22 50 2200 45 00 
10 SnI MRE ot sah) s eRton 12 50 37 50 37 50 87 50 
BH OGG day te os Ree Nt 300 00} 1,187 50 1,187 50} 2.675 00 
Carleton: ss... Hinton pureh''.c) aha 25 00 95 00 95 00 215 00 
OCCA IW aan Luoma cic 5. ain, fu 25 00 190 00 190 00 405 00 
PICU Uelas lc) test he 50 00 190 00 190 00 430 00 
Dy TLZT ON, Wan cic ton 50 00 190 00 190 00 430 00 
ieee Se men 50 00 142 50 142 50 335 00 
Docno teeter. ler ewe |. Wik Liane & 190 00 190 00 380 00 
Ate Wath tees hee 12 50 190 00 190 00 392 50 
Dy CHOU DUPIN ©. oat i ae 50 00 190 00 190 00 430 00 
fi COP er ae AAR 50 00 190 00 190 00 430 00 
ASSES ty i > ia mae Saat 3 25 00 95 00 95 00 215 00 
DN CO Were | Un he 75 00 113 75 113 75 302 50 
Ora Gowerts) an) ier 2o10 190 00 190 00 408 75 
BS rupieye es 2 cua 25 00 142 50 142 50 310 00 
Si Marlborough. 2)... 4, 10 00 66 25 66 25 142 50 
EUNDDEAIE net v Minnis ord, DU OU beara wna | oe sie ao) 50. 00 


LIST OF CONTINUATION CLASSES. —Continued. 


Inspectorate. 


Carleton.— 
Continued. . 


Dufferin 


eeeves 


Dundas 


Durham 


10 Nepean 
11 Osgoode 


15 


Grand Valley 
Shelburne 


Chesterville 
Winchester 
22 Mountain 


Millbrook 
1 Cartwright 
5 6é 


11 Darlingto 


16 
20 


2 Manvers 
66 


qT 
15 


18. Monaghan 
5 66 


Port Stanley 
Springfield 
5 Aldborough 
6 (a3 


9 
1 Southwold 


CO O> H bo 


Name of School. 
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5 1 SS OLY Se aN oe eee a Te DONS SAE RO ee yee 7 50 
DG OUOIIOU 6 iain hes oak 7 50 22 50 22°50 52 50 
9 gee L* EIR ONS ISI are Sea a aN 22 50 22 50 45 00 
RETA Verret se Sica a Rca ts ts UN acl ete ge Oe pe Aay Ae ad 730 
PPS MAORI RCA He ON et ie ee hte te APD eas 700 
Bee sa ah TCD bie Ce eee Ve ane 22 50 22 50 45 00 
‘ thet echt Cone MMR eM aR IT, Sa 22550 22400 45 00 
EP ee adh aaa ae en ROO IS ste eect area ee Fok 7 50 
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‘NO tice, CRPS8 NO Siete ie 5) SA Sa ee RL hae po 22200 22 50 45 00 
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LS LOD MOR ae rate 3 Ue DOV Es apes the lle Ae See 7 50 
5 Pah NS et at OME ea 12 50 95 00 95 00 202 50 
TG ir ee ae ae i eh weak so PEO che ako he 5 mae ee 7°50 
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S. Norwich 


eee er eee eee 


Special 
Legislative 
Grant 
1906. 


ee 


oe ef eee ee 


oe fete. ww, (| eye's 


se eow eee eee 


see eee ee ee 


eee ce ee oe 


cv oe eee eee 


eee ecereer oe 8 


eee eer eee 


Legislative 


Grant 
1907 


ee ee eer eee 


seo ee eee eee 


coe eo ere eee 


oe ee ee we oe 


ew 10, jor en eejife-(6 


a 


eee coer ee ee 


eocee eee eee 


ey et eet Ene CS 


190 00] 


37 50 
37 50 
37 50 


oe ee wr ee eee 


County 
Equiva- 
lent 
1907. 


oe eer ee ee oe 


@ ‘eyes 6 ‘ois 6 0 3: 


eee cece ee eee 


190 00 
22 50 


212 50 


Cr 


Cr ee ee 


re 


ooo eee ee ee 


Total 


| of Three 


Grants. 


$ 

45 00 

215 00 
45 00 
7 50 
12 50 
52 50 


— 


535 00 


87 50 
45 00 
52 50 
7 50 
7 50 


200 00 
12 50 
430 00_ 
45 00 


487 50 
215 00 
87 50 
7 50 
45 00 
87 50 
75 00 
57 50 
75 00 
45 00 
75 00 
45 00 
45 00 


* 


_ Inspectorate. 


Oxford.— 
Continued. 


oo ee ee ee oe 


pee ee eeee 


Peterboro... 


Prescott and 
Russell..... 


Prince Edward 


‘|7 Ellice 


.. |Havelock 


Name of School. 


U. 5 and 1 E. Nissouri 


Ce ee 


Oxford 
6S. Norwich 
5 £. Oxford 
10 E. Zorra 
15 E. Zorra 


a0 654) 'e (0 qr obe, 0 (0-'0 4 //6)\6 (6 


©) ie jal (wi 0) Oyen eye ie) le 


oer ere eee eros 


coco ee eee orien & 


U. 13 and 3 E. Zorra and 7 


Se ASN ODO yess esr cnle 


Oy ei serre: em Heh 4) whe) ec mel © ie) 6 


eee oe we ee woe eer eee 


INELEVETEODIy G5 Si) arena aes 
10 Blanchard 
| Boab WL 


9) ©) 16. elales! (ac)e".)-0, >, 
ee, a) eMah ee ae 0 @ 


oe eo eee eee ere sre ee 


ZN) Basthope. dows. ss 
U. 10 S. Easthope.... 


oe 8 ee we ee ew ee ee ee 
ee eee eee ee ee ee eee 


els hete « @) 8 6 616 + shes) es 


66 


10 


Cr 
S wielié ele see ce 
oo ee eee ee he eo ww! 
eee eee ee ew ee woe 
CB ee 8 8 ww 8 


OLA ue Reade oe 


Mebenelden...aanwuns: | 
2 Harveys (os eke. 


©; fe'peikatts yeu 8) 00s ov sil.et nt, © 


CCC tye Pm Cy eC 
eee ee eee eee reve 


Cumberland 
; : 


@''e) 6 46 +o isie tele 


66 


2 
3 
Boece ai’): WPA bes 
8 EK. Hawkesbury 
3 Longueuil 
10 Plantagenet 
2 Russell 


ee eile ocala) te 
@ fe)ne. 16 Onis: @ a] elle 
se ee wo ee we 


lo tee. .6. 6.6 eels © «tiie a6 


ee 


Bloomfield 
Wellington 
11 Ameliasburg.... 
1 Athol 


CW cece eevee e ees 


eels. ss e100) 6) 'v 15 faye: fe 


oO 0.6! O56 0 6 61.61 So jel ea. 8 


see ee ee ewe wwe | 


+] 


i} 


LIST OF CONTINUATION CLASSES.—Continued. 


Special si, ee County 
Legislative Per anne Equiva- 
Grant 
Grant 1907 lent 
1906. : 1907. 
$ $ 5 

25 00 37 50 37 50 
25 00 95:00 95 00 
50 00 22. 50 22 50 
th yt nea 22 50 22 50 
12 50 22-50 22-00 
THOU ener reo ote ial ic keane, 
50 00 190 00 190 00 
405 00} 1,285 00 1,285 00 
50 00 190 00 190 00 
50 00 190 00 190 00 

Boe OC Nein roaubmalenreaas 
(ig 0 eae tea eae NEM epee eh NOW UR 
haere fe ems 22 50 22 50 
QUIEN ce eA sn tae eee, 

Paid he ieee 22800 22:50 
Be as ib AA 22:00 
SOI, Le, lst phat Maca nat gran thos 9 
7 50 22 50 22 50 

TqOO teehee sear ele Ree. 
12 50) 22 50 22 50 
Hele tec cen wen tee Gee te Meee 

TOU) tess Set, tak al ae Eee ae 
Toe 22 50 22 50 
BORDON Oey dew eae n pn er ae a e 
pla pe 22 50 22-50 
97 50) 195 00 195 00 
25 00 95 00 95 00 

Pe ee ak A 95 00 95 00 
50 00 190 00 190 00 

ee Eee Hi 11 50 11 50 
7 50 95 00 95 00 

DPT Sirsa ee 22 50 22 50 
82 50 509 00 509 00 
OO) ice pista aceite taey 
12 50 37 50 37 50 
CHO e PaetrseIE Sra a ce et 
Wi athe eee 22 50 22 50 
Baas oe dae 22 50 22 50 
A ae Fh ee 22 50 22 50 
OO NM uree Rie. Amb ee 
40 00 105 00 105 00 
ede eo ay 95 00 95 00 
25 00 22 50 22 50 
12 50 BL) 37 50 
RAGS Nin Seah ie 22 50 22 50 
ZOLOOT es war cee. ES NE eee 


Total 
of Three 
Grants. 


1,100 50 


7 50 
87 50 
7 50 
45 00 
45 00 
45 00 
12 50 


250 00 
190 00 
70 00 
87 50 
45 00 
25 00 
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LIST OF CONTINUATION CLASSES:—Continued. 


Inspectorate. 


Prince Edward 
Continued. 


Renfrew 


Simcoe, N.... 


Simcoe, E..... 


Simcoe, 8S. W. 


EOS KH OAD ON 


NWNONINMDARWe de 


14 
UL 


7 Med 


Lotten 


Name of School. 


13 Hallowell 
17 Hillier 
10 S. Marysburg 
8 Sophiasburg 


Bradenelr ee ren ees 
McNab 


Stafford 
Westmeath 
(a4 


Wilberforce 


3 Nottawasaga 
5 Sunnidale 


Penetanguishene 


Beeton 
Stayner 


een reer ec oeee 
oe ee see eee te 
eee ec ecee 


- ee eee eee 
eee ee ere eer e ee ee 


eeceeeee oe 
eles © @ ade 8 0 @ se we 6 


ee see ew ee ee we wo ew 


orvneeec eee oe ee eee 
oeer eee ee ee oe 
eve eee eo ee eee eo ee 
ece ce ee eee pee eee eo 


eevee eee ec cee eee 


sec eee eevee 


ce ee ee © ew eo ew ew ew ew 
eeceeeceee te © we oe eo oo wo 
eee merece eee oe ee eeoe 
re ee ee ery 


6¢ 


ee ee ep sw ewe 


66 


and Osprey 


eve eee oe ee we 


6s 


ee ee oe eee eer eee 


onte 


cee eee ee eee ee eo ee « 


eeeeeceoevre see 
oc eer ece see eee eee ew ® 
ee ee eee we eo ew ow 


Pe 
eee eee eee eo oe sew ee 
CC er rs 


ham 


oe ee tee ere eee we 


eo eee eo ce ee ee oo ot 


eee eee eee eee see oe 


econo eee es eer ee we 


pice 6 @ #8 6's we 0 0,00 6 0 0 


eee eee ere wee ee eee ewe 


ee 


ooere ec ec ee ee ee tre ee oe 


Ce 


eo @ m6 © 6b 0 6 «0 6) © 9 \e\@ © ( 


Cr ) 


ee 


ee 


Special 
Legislative 
Grant 
1906. 


ee ee eee eo ee 


ee ee eee eee 


© is (9) e.teN@  seilb) ere 


ee ees ee woe 


ee eee eee ee 


cece ee ewe ee 


eeooer eee eae 


4: TeV 6, “Syep rele. ence) Js 


oe ee ew ee we 


Legislative 
Grant 
1907. 


see eo eee eon 


eococeoer eee eo 


eeee er ee ee? 


coeeeecewer ee. 


ee ee eet wwe 


coe cee eo ee ee 


eee ee cee 


Se ve: fe et alee) a ie 


County 
Pe Total 
Equiva- | of Three 
1907. Grants. 
22 50 45 00 
22 50 45 00 
bhi ee 7 50 
ea ph se 7 50 
292 50 622.50 
fee es araleoee 7 50 
95 00 202 50 
PTD ge ae vies) 0) 
37 50 87 50 
2 OU 52 50 
Rite oe 7 50 
MRED ing, AY 7 50 
22, 50 45 00 
22 50 52 50 
37 50 8? 50 
PORN Astin net | 7:50 
TNS Stor 7 DO 
237 50 567 50 
190 00 430 00 
190 00 392 50 
pee spt on. 7 50 
oh OO 82 50 
22°50 52 50 
37 50 75 00 
SOU 82 50 
22550 52 50 
58.700) 1175, 00 
Reed ay 100 00 
37 50 75 00 
Wr oa ee a 7 50 
22 50 45 00 
60 00 227 50 
380 00 860 00 
880 00 860 00 
380 00 860 00 
380 00 860 00 
37. 50 75 00 
22 50 45 00 
22, 60 57 50 
22 D0), 45 00 
22 50 45 00 
22 50 52 50 
ee ody sees 130 
22 50 45 00 
380 00) $60. 00 
37.50 87 50 
95 00 215 00 
22 50 52 50 
37.50 82 50 
2200 45 00 
22-210 52 30 
95 00 197 50 


ii 


LIST OF CONTINUATION CLASSES.—Continued. 


Inspectorate. 


————— 


Simcoe, 8S. W. 
Continued 


Stormont... . 


Victoria, E.. 


Victoria, W... 


Waterloo, 1. 


Waterloo, 2. 


Welland’ ves). 


Name of School. 


A ETI re yon ert. 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
4 


1 
1 
3 
5 
6 
9 
10 \ 
ci 


COM OVE b 


Sunnidale 


Di et eC iiL) SC bOR emcee Coe yer Y 
wise) e616) je ievels = wie 
Ce 
eee cee s eee cease 

BiG) 6 viel ares) ere, « sas 6% s 
cee eee eo eee re woe 
Vii. ah a; (eh ssi eel ta elret so 
Ce er rd 
see eee eee eos 
i ey 
BP ejiel «810s 6) 4 @ (0: 8 


6¢ 


oe ee se ee ao ow 


Tecumseth CR ely Le OE 


eee ee ee oes ee 
ose ee oe eee ee 
cee eee ee ee oe 


66 


Cr ey 


eee ee ee we oe 
0) 19: wie eS) eo Le” py ewe 
eeoece eee we tc we 


eoceeo ere me sere 


Sul OE OULU a saa A See 


4 
15 


eee ee ee eee oe 


6 


66 


eee ze ce eee eee 


PL BODEAVLCON. oi. k tyes. 


a somerville ss 0i ey A: 


Fenelon Falls........... 
DEN LARL DORAN, cob pene cy; 
(by ae 


oe ee ee ee wo ee oe 


OT ELLER oe teltg eas sess, ete a st 


TP NVOOIWLCE oho EEN ee 


.|Ayr 
New Hambur 


ee ee we ee we 


16, Wellesley.) an o2) 


BrMdge burg. wy wkysgs us, - 


org. Furies, hee oe ae 


Special 


Legislative weeps 
Grant 1907 
1907. Hh, Os 

12 50 37 50 

ps Peper), ieee 22 50 

7 50 37 50 


Rar Peony ory 2260) 
1250) 87 50 

a i ah 22 50 
12 50 37 50 
sala et 22 50 
Feds h lato 22 50 
7 50 37 50 

DBO ons ae 

7 50 37 50 
Leen 22 50 
Roce eas 22 50 
7 50| ° 22 50 


12 50 37 50, 
a Geel. 

7 50 2250 
745 00| 3,027 50) 
50 00; 190 00 
12 50 37 50 
Psp ii ie oe 
BOI oat ae, 
FBO bs rates 
50 00, 190 00 
177 50| 417 50 
37 50 95 00 
eh yeee a. 22 50 
87 50/117 50 
50 00/190 00 
MV eRe dh ake | 

7 50 37 50 
65 00| 227 50 
7 50 37 50 

7 50 22 50 
15 00 60 00 
25 00 37 50 
7 50 37 50 
Weer 22 50 
32 50 97 50 
25 00 95 00 
25 00 22 50 


CC ee er er ry 


3,027 50 


190 00 
37 50 


see eee wo ee 


Ce ee ey 


eee eee eee e 


Total 
of Three 
Grants. 


6,800 00 
430 00 
87 50 

7 50 
50.00 

7 50 
430 00 


1,012 50 


227 50 
45 00 


272 50 
430 00 

7 50 
82 50 


520 00 


_ Special Tostelati 
aT fe gislative 
Inspectorate. Name of School. ene Grant 
1907. 
1906. 
Welland.— 3 
Continued. |Port Colborne...... 2. .. 25 00 95 00 
TH Bertie a0 Use eee ae 25 00 22 50 
> Pelbam ee ae TD SOT: atte tee 
ads neh, SRY Ca een 25 00 22°50 
AT WiSTHITC CU ec ec) eee ideas cae : 45 00 
TOR Rt ce ermal ae 137250 302 50 
Wellington, .Nri@liiiords.2. sis ae os 7 50 22 50 
DFA YAOUEE Ges oeerttye a LOO 200 oi. cea 
Palmerstong. os Geis ae een 100 00 380 00 
DAP OGL Was Cogs Peet Ste 8 12 50 37 50 
PCAN OSTA CLE eS MIE See 7 LOD Lert tie. { 
LGne ear Sateen ae Sa ae el eaciie o ee 22 50 
CL GGaN am: Ai tener ager 227 50 462 50 
WCHING LON S SMUTAy COs, Gein c'. duced ole ante aee ae 380 00 
RSD eee oa eee tee oe 50 00 190 00 
Macdonald, Consolidate 
School, Guelph P.O... 50 00 190 00 
44 Tora). 2 ke Oo OM Be iegey oe 22 50 
8 EADS ah) TEE tes Seen | PDO a etree 
9 pe ey karma eeton tet 7 50 37 50 
SoH TI Ges He DR ete visveae Ciake Ae 22 50 
OE East hn | PCS Mr SP an Ea oP enc 22.00 
TEN 3 Gary alrax a | ae oe, dm cae, aa. 22 50 
DCrObD A brs). a wee eee nae ae 22 50 
a NGOs eek ewes bees Siena teak aes 37 50 
ad OP us ane ee, a tcl sella eer emae a te 22 50 
8 VAR Ante ate mene tele 7 50 22 50 
11 See AUS ise) Ndth fa eee 7 50; 22 50 
iba edo) aie ae ae 130 00} 1,015 00 
Wentworth :< 11, Aneaster.<. .oiscuc so: 12 50 37 50 
Lar Darcom (its 2) dAvomee. LOO 95 00 
lb Bevetleys duis. + 20 sae LEOO es ae Be 
TRAN. cH aADYOOLO, <back, em EM eet toes 22 50 
9 SF GPE Rais Batters aes MTL OA RS py 37 50 
eroaltheet wits). see ees 25 00 95 00 
8 | RT VUE 8 Sh Poe A LEDOh catchy ges aa te 
TEOtAL MAAS seo 60 00 287 50 
Woe Ork” sah (Oca. Goypllim butyl: ais, D2 DOP ie Sapa 
13 Nh whee cake 50 00 190 00 
14 KanO Rites earn. Seo 50 00) 190 00 
1 Ride Meet is 3 aR RPh 8g x A 37 50 
eR Nei A OS tr ED. LigOu hactis tere eee 
AT Ota bie sie ee tern 120 00 417 50 
Re OF a. ING ZL OLONTO tn oc ae oe ZSS1D| aan Ae nae 
Stocmiiwl Hews) dc. Meese Ale cates erect 37 50 
WoO riC res pe aims a 50 00 190 00 
L*Htobicokes. i. 2ae fs SOR ore. 
otal ees crake he cee 86 25 227 50 


‘LIST OF CONTINUATION CLASSES.—Continued. 


County 
Hiquiva- 
lent 
1907. 


Cee, ole hat ye, wie, 


302 50 


CC ey 


37 50 


CC i ey 


1,015 00 


see ee eee ee 


ee 


see eee we eee 


Total 
of Three 
Grants. 


2,160 00 


87 50 
197 50 
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LIST OF CONTINUATION CLASSES.—Continued. 


Special Teele County 
A Lag gislative| po. Total 
Inspectorate. Name of School. ey ae Grant | ue 4 | of Three 
1907. Grants. 
» 1906. 1907. 
Windsor and 5 $ $ $ 
Walkerville.|Walkerville ............ 25 00 37 50 37 50 100 00 
MP Otal qercue caterer ate 25 00 37 50 37 50 100 00 
Separate Schools. 
Special Tee County 
eee gislative . Total of 
Inspectorate Name of School Lene any’ Grant a es Three 
L907: Grants. 
-1906. 1907. 
: $ $ 5 $ 
Counties...... Amiberstburg. 7.0 css. - 50 00 190 00 190 00 430 00 
- |Chesterville ......... mba 7 50 22 50 22 50 52 50 
MESA VIG, oer ck Sele kes 50 00 190 00 190 00 430 00 
ELAR TEMO SA a sean ie. ont sank Zilch) carer p Pesos leew cen ee 7 50 
TREES ead Neh SOMME Omen i Regen a 95 00 95 00 190 00 
WAEEI ACO DUPONT a clas itec tay tet alae, gual a AM ov 50 37 50 75 00 
WERUDOLE (et e's ake 50 00 190 00 190 00 430 00 
OPO ANAT Et kg ten need 5 7 50 22 50 22 50 52 50 
BeBe 282 43 Siete 25 00 95 00 95 00 215 00 
9 Biddulph McGillivray. TAO aire neem ities 7 50 
ARMOR VCE Nes. Sovile oof ys [aha ote ed 22 50 22 50 45 00 
U.1 Carrick and Culross 5 RA Nap he ans Aint ann se oie WAR 12 50 
PEO IATEDCE cn: cre gems ofthe? See 2 37 50 37 50 75 00 
by Mr LOUCERbeE Ss adatey nes 12 50 37 50 37 50 87 50 
Bl Ae APO ical eager eae 7 50 22 50 22 50 52 50 
DIEAT WiCbe st iinet sae POO ta al Cine meskes ¢ ceopaa es 7 50 
MELA ARN ers he ee es reser are ad inact 22 50 22 50 45 00 
Ginaleigiers: fo..4 selene : POO rs A reine a a ee te 7 50 
DMP OMN Tes tua nti eae athe ds nae eho es 22 50 22 50 45 00 
Grol e DIGI oh wr iiae ed teins Pasa Oe 22 50 22 50} 45 00 
POWs Wawanosh. . 2) fe)’: Be ON Pas eot ag Lneehe sre eeiam ene ceare 7 50 
2 VW Olt Island: oc a ee Paris) alle RN a A a 7 50 
5 4 eee ON i AOE 267 50; 1,030 00} 1,030 00) 2,327 50 
Districts so... Mattawa. +... 0.5 <..000. 2. 25 00 TOO SOO ene cae eens 215 00 
PUG WUnv ger. einer wees ie vr S152 00 oo OO oto ata 4 60 00 
PRO Dab ee Sect at sachs 2 40 00 ZOO OOF anc eects 275 00 


ooo 


Inspectorate. 


Thunder Bay 
& Rainy River 


Muskoka 


Parry Sound.. 


Manitoulin .. 


Nipissing 
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LIST OF CONTINUATION CLASSES.—Continued. 


See! ie oe 


eae 


:|Gore Bay 


eeceee 


District Schools 


Name of School. 


Fort Frances 
Rainy River 
1 Keewatin 
5 Lash 
1 Schreiber 


© (eve) eel yeile; te, ie) shaw |» 
eooee ee ec eo ee 
Ce ee 
Ce ee 


eee ee ee ee te ee 


ere ee eee eee ew we 


Blind River 
Bruce Mines 
Massey 
Thessalon ...... 
1 Aberdeen 
1 Hallam 


Se verre ke se Kee. S) 6.) i) 
cee r ee ee ee ee 


ese ee eee er we eee sw ee 


eeccevceeso ea +e er eee 


Bracebridge 
FL Tee os ie ee 
Port Carling 
PORN ARBRE wee cota etc te wae le 
N. Himsworth 
S. IRS Cea SE Ray, 
Dee ean co seu, Ghee en 


oc eee eee eee ewe 


¢ © © 8 = Sie) « ey * 10 


eee ewe - ee ewe 


eooeoesn es 


ee ececer ese e ee ee 


@ 1s) File’ [oe pel (ma leiie 


OR DWN O# 


essere ee eee o| 


eee eee we oem ee ee ae 


Burk’s Falls 
Parry Sound 
Sundridge 
U. 1 Chapman 
2 Christie 
1 Humphrey 
6 McKellar 
8 Perry 


LUN CHO RC Once cir te 
i ee 
S648 8 pepe el isgm le) sl 06 
SIA) Je tlel te. shies wile) 
slibiivile [eile,|6 is050 16) 6 fe 

@ leue feila ist ele lies, je 
eee e recor ee eos 


»@ce eee we ee ee eee 
eee ee eee eee ew oe 


eo er ee ese ere eave 


Little Current ...... 

ASSICINAGK) 5 cus haelrera. 
Billings & Allan 
Hilton 


ote ere en eee ee eee 


eecereee eee eee 


f= DS et ee bb 


6,0 © 8) Wie 6 es 0 6 0 © 


ee ee 


Cache Bavideink: ho ewode 
Copper Cliff 


Legislative 
Grant 
1906. 


oe ce see eee 


ee ee see eee 


100 00 


see coer eee 


we ee ee weer 


©) 6/6) lel ie 610» (eve 


Cnet Ye Yoo eC eet a} 


ee 


se ee we ee wwe 


Legislative 
Grant 
1907. 


380 


ec eer eee eee 


sec eee er eee 


co oe er ee woe 


1,585 00 


coe e reer eee 


see eee eee 


1,650 00 
630 00 
490 00 
285 00 


Jl ee oe eee evee 


oe eo ee we ow ee 


cece eee eee 


eee ee ee ewe 


oe ee eee ewe 


ee ete wee ee es 


ee oe ee ee ee 


see eee ee ee 


eee eee eeee 


oe ee ec eee ee 


see eee eee 


eecece eee eee 


cee ue eee eee 


cer eee ee ee 


= te) wie i Aone a ve 


sie) we) Ye: ef eile (as) 


ee ee eee eros 


ecer cee eee 


eeovoereer oan 


see eee ewer 


ee 


cee eee eo eee 


ee 


oe, eo eye » vet le ye 


©. 6,8) €) 0 © elie) 250 


see eee ee ee 


Special 


Total 
of Three 
Grants. 


1,910 00 — 


780 00 
515 00 
335 00 

75 00 
90 00 
75 00 
60 00 
45 00. 


1,975 00 


——__ 


75 00 
15 00 


LIST OF CONTINUATION CLASSES.—Continued. 
: Special io County 
gislative . Total 
Inspectorate. Name of School. Eye Grant ee rsa of Three 
1906. 1907. 1907 Grants. 
Nipissing. — $ $ $ $ 
Continued. ES OTS ato oy ofa RM ee IN RO a laces Ha aa a SSO OO a ae, 880 00 
Sturgeon Falls .......... 25 00 Oe Ot irdaiis wate 100 00 
IML ELIS a rey hath we Selon orens 100 00 BOUL OO aN ie. 480 00 
Pe haloatiess a ache she bela sbstie os. COCOU aia olf eee ve. 75 00 
OCs tat Pr, oe teres ot 8 140 00) 1,485" 00) 0.20 yu. 1,625 00 
Summary of Grants 
| Special yet -. | County 
| segislative! po: | Total of 
Inspectorate ia rte iy Grant | an | Three 
1906 1907 1907 Grants 
| 
$ $ | $ $ 
Gee eer E Souler iss, rch Ra ook Tiel ae 95 00 -235 00! 235 00! 565 00 
Hd VCS 0A Ge gee ie Re a mae tne 8A ER se POR i Shee Pes a Peta uadlagt ves .OO 
EIGN hac. Pace eI WE CA Bk ON, Se Aaa 300 00| 1,187 50) 1,187 50) 2,675 00 
Re amend ee Codes Min! “eee GLa hoy CONG aE Micke» 662 50} 2,935 00, 2,935 00) 6,532 50 
VENER Eye h ato DOU UR SEY eaaane SO) EAL TERT, PSP me 170 00| 630 00, 630 00} 1,430 00 
re ERP UEING EN coe aE, Aaa ROL RA eRe eee oe Ld7450 607 50) 607 50) 1,372 50 
DiC ATer ea als layer Se ee ates 107 50 542 50) 542 50) 1,192 50 
kee Cia abel 2 ge oo ae Ga Oa 272 50} (1,082 50) 1,082 50) 2,437 50 
MESO SAN at eee ar eye iA asst chew RLAL oaahkés Gtae, < ANAS APP Beas NRRL prea i aoa 12 50 
1 ERS Po in Gh UUISAES Wee GATS. Nit. AES Ra Rg 250 00| 1,082 50) 1,082 50; 2,415 00 
Mpetal OTIC iki, SIME oe die Seok Sah: ee ae PARE W) 60 00) 60 00! 142 50 
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ee ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


PREFATORY MEMORANDUM. 


In the following revised course in Elementary Science the Depart- 
ment of Education seeks to correct the defects which have been found in 
. the present course. It is now placed in the hands of the science teachers 
of the Province for consideration until the close of next half-year. Since 
the course is not essentially different from that of 1904, science teachers 

_ may, with the consent of the Principal, follow it for the present session. 


ZOOLOGY. 
A TWO YEARS’ COURSE. 


General Scope of the Work: In this course in elementary Zoology 
the two sides of animal study are distinguished and outlined. On the one 
hand, is prescribed a general laboratory course which embodies the simple 
morphological study of common forms, representing the chief animal 
types. On the other hand, an outline of work on the natural history side 
of the subject is suggested. These are not two distinct courses. It is 
intended that the work of the laboratory shall be such as to help in the 

. interpretation of the outdoor observations and incite to deeper enquiry ; 
while the studies in natural history will make the indoor study interesting 
and necessary. The work in natural history will be a logical and safe 
foundation for the work in science taught through modern laboratory 
methods. 

Outdoor Work: The teacher’s immediate responsibility lies in the 
laboratory work. The outdoor work, which will of necessity vary with 
the locality, must be carried on to a very large extent without his direct 
supervision. But the teacher should encourage and direct the pupils, 
devoting a fair portion of the time of the class to discussions and reports 
on their independent work. Arrangements should be made for field 
excursions on suitable occasions. 

Selective Studies: The selective studies, appended to the regular 
work, are intended to be suggestive. In them, is offered freedom to select 

-such topics as time, place, and circumstances may permit the teacher to 
use. 

Indoor Study of Living Animals: The morphological studies in the 
laboratory are, wherever possible, to be supplemented or preceded by © 
observation on living specimens. For this purpose, provision will be 
needed for suitable aquaria and vivaria, where the moving, breathing, and 
feeding of the living animals may be within ready view of the pupils. 
Moreover, these morphological studies are not to end in-the study ‘of 
form; behind the observation of the form, there must be a constant 
effort to interpret the MEANING cf the form, to show the relation of form 
and function. 

School Museum: For progress in the natural history side of the 
subject collections of specimens of the local fauna will have to be made. 
The school museum should be a thing of gradual growth, and great care 
should be taken in the selection of the material. As occasion offers, it 

| should be provided with specimens of local fish, frogs, reptiles, birds, 

J, insects, etc. 

(3) 


4 
First YEAR—SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. ‘ 


Laboratory Work. 


INVERTEBRATES.—Class study of a grasshopper, a spider, a centipede. 
Selective studies ; Comparison of a grasshopper with a cricket or cockroach, lead- 


ing to the recognition of the order Orthoptera ; study of a butterfly, a bee, a potato: - 


beetle, a house fly, a bug or a dragon fly, as representatives of the other orders ; : 
observation of bees in a laboratory bee-hive ; instruction in the collecting and mount- 
ing of insects. 


VERTEBRATES.—Zzrds: Study of external characters of a domestic 
fowl, pigeon or other common bird ; comparison of the tills, wings, legs, 
and feet of different types of birds. 


Selective studies: Structure of feathers; structure of an egg; chief skeletal 
characteristics of birds ; demonstration of viscera ; instruction regarding the protection 
of birds by law. 


Outdoor Work. 
Observation of the habits and development of the insects studied in 


the laboratory ; preparation of a small collection of insects ; how insects 
visit and use flowers ; how spiders weave their webs and secure their 


food ; collection of caterpillars for observation of their metamorphosis 


during the following winter and spring. 


Recognition of the common wild birds of the locality ; observation of- 


their habits and of their adaptation to their different modes of living ; times 
and modes of their southward migrations ; recognition of the different 
varieties of pigeons, ducks, geese and chickens that may be seen in the 
neighborhood or at fall fairs.—For the Winter ; Observation of the winter 
birds, their feeding habits, their dangers, their modes of protection. 


APRIL, MAy AND JUNE 


Laboratory Worr. 


INVERTEBRATES.—Class study of the mosquito, the fresh water clam or 
the common garden slug, the earthworm. 


VERTEBRATES.—/7sh. Study of the external characters of a common 
fish. 

Selective studtes: Structure of gills and the manner of breathing; microscopic 
demonstration of the structure of a scale ; demonstration of viscera; chief skeletal 
characteristics. 

Amphibians: Study of the external characters of a common frog or the 
common garden toad ; and of the development of the animal from the egg. 
Economic importance of frogs and toads. 

Selective studies: Chief skeletal characteristics; demonstration of the viscera; 
demonstration of the blood flow in the tail of the tadpole or the web of the frog’s foot ; 
estimation of the number of young produced and the proportion that may reach 


maturity. Birds: Demonstration of the first three days’ development of a chick 
embryo. 


Outdoor Work: 


Observations on the life histories and habits of economic insects, such 
as those suggested for study in the next term ; collections of these insects ; 


observations on the prevalence of mosquito larve in wet places and their 


destruction by kerosene: observation of the means employed by gardeners 
and others for combating insect pests; examination of spraying appliances; 
observations on beekeeping and the production of honey. 


‘ 


~ 


oo 
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Observation of the habits of earthworms, such as their appear- 


ance after rain, their castings on the garden paths, their depth in the 


ground in dry weather, their injury to lawns, their destruction by robins. 

Recognition of the common fish of the district and observation of 
their habits; observation of the food fish sold in the local market; 
methods of rearing fish in government fish hatcheries. 

Recognition of the common frogs, tree frogs, toads, and salamanders ; 
observations of their habits and calls. . 

Observation of spring migrations of birds, and the feeding and nesting 
habits of summer residents; recognition of bird songs. 


SECOND YEAR—SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 


Laboratory Work. 


INVERTEBRATES.—Class study of examples of such beneficial or injur- 
ious insects as may have local interest in affecting field crops, gardens, 
orchards, forests, cattle or the household. ) 

VERTEBRATES.—Mammals.: Study of the external characters of a 
cat, dog or rabbit ; comparison of the hair, teeth, feet and locomotion 
of some typical mammals, such as the squirrel, mole, bat, cow, horse, cat. 


Selective studies :—Chief skeletal characteristics of a mammal, such as the cat ; 
recognition and relationship of the larger bones; demonstration of the viscera. 


Outdoor Work 


Observation of the conspicuous insect pests of the season, the 
methods of attack, the injury done by them, the effect of spraying or other 
treatment ; collection of economic insects. 

Recognition of habits of our wild and domestic mammals; economic 
uses of domesticated mammals ; recognition of the different breeds ot 
farm animals, horses, cows, sheep, swine; comparison of the different 
breeds of dogs, cats, rabbits; preparation for winter and winter habits 
of wild animals found in the district; uses and values of skins and furs. 


APRIL, MAY AND JUNE. . 


Laboratory Work, 


INVERTEBRATES.—Class study of a crayfish and a wood louse. 


Selective Studies: Other.animal forms that have an economic or natural history 
interest, such as sponge, coral, starfish, or the minute forms found in ponds or stagnant 
infusions. 

VERTEBRATES.~ Repizles ; Study of the external characters of a snake 
and a turtle. 


The class work of this term will be largely given to reviewing, sum- 


‘marizing, comparing and classifying. 


Outdoor Work. 


-Continuation of the observation of the life and habits of the animals 
studied previously. 
Recognition of the common snakes and turtles ot the locality and 


observation of their habits ; how they pass the winter ; how the young are 
hatched. 


BOTANY. 
TAX Two YEARS’ COURSE. 


Remarks similar to those introducing the course in zoology will 
apply also to the work in botany. In particular it is urged upon the 
instructor that he should constantly stimulate the effort to interpret. 
the meaning of the forms under observation—to discover where pos- 
sible the relation between form and function. 


First YEAR.—SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 
Laboratory Work. 


The Plant as a Whole: A detailed study of some common plant, 
‘such as a petunia or a buttercup, taking up the structure and functions 
of all the parts in succession: root, stem, foliage-leaves, flower leaves, 
fruit, and seed; the study at this stage to be such as can be carried on 
- with the aid of an ordinary lens. 

Fruits: Structure and classification of the simpler fruits, such as 
pea or bean, shepherd’s purse, poppy, apple, tomato, grape, plum, 
maize or wheat, maple, etc. Adaptations for dispersal of seeds. 


Seeds: Practical study of some common seeds, such as pea, bean, 
morning-glory, representing dicotyledons; maize, wheat, onion, repre- 
senting monocotyledons; pine or spruce, representing gymnosperms; 
form, markings, parts and their functions, position of stored food. 

Preparation for Winter: Annuals (including winter annuals, such - 
as winter wheat), biennials, perennials. Storage of reserve food in 
root, stem, leaf and seed. Study of winter buds, their arrangement, 
structure, and means of protection. The fall of fruit and leaf, Inter- 
pretation of marks on trees and shrubs. 


Outdoor Work. 


‘ 


Recognition of common annuals, winter annuals, biennials and 
perennials of the garden and the field. Observation of winter buds, of 
change in color, and of time of falling of leaves of trees and shrubs. 
Study of marks on trees and shrubs. Collections of common flowering 
plants, weeds, and weed seeds to be begun. 


Aprit, May anp JUNE. 
Laboratory Work. 


Study of Spring Flowers: Plant-description and indentification 
by means of a flora; relation of flower-structure to mode of pollina- 
tion; meaning and significance of cross-pollination. 

Germination of Seeds: Simple experiments to illustrate the more 
important phenomena and requirements of germination and growth, 
e.g., need of air, warmth, and moisture; evolution of carbon dioxide; 
how and to what extent water is absorbed; germinating power. . 
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| ; “Artificial Plant Propagation: Cuttings, layering, budding, graft- 


ing. 
Roots: Varieties of root-forms; root-hairs; root-cap; region of 
growth. : 

Stems: Expanding of winter buds; varieties of stem-forms: erect, 
prostrate, climbing, twining, subterranean, aquatic ; adaptation of 


form to habit. Spines, prickles, tendrils; their forms and uses. Stem- 


structure in dicotyledons and monocotyledons. 

Foliage-Leaves : General structure, including epidermis, stomata, 
chlorophyll, veins. Protective structures, such as hairs, waxy coat- 
ings, etc. Form and arrangement of leaves in relation to sunlight and 
shedding of rain. Sleep-movements. 

NotE.—The preceding work on roots, stems, and leawes may be 


taken up incidentally in connection with the study of spring flowers. 


Outdoor Work. 


Observation and recording of the time of leafing and of flowering 
of common wild and cultivated plants. Habitats of spring-flowering 
plants; conditions governing growth; insect visitors; methods of pollin- 
ation. Observation of opening and closing of flowers as shown by dande- 
lion, tulip, hepatica, ete. Time of sowing and rate of germination of 
garden and farm seeds. Mode of climbing of such plants as sweet pea, 
morning-glory, grape, Boston ivy, Virginia creeper, hop, galium, 
clematis, etc. Leaf-arrangement to secure best exposure to light and 


to shed rain. Diurnal and nocturnal positions of leaves, such as those 


of clover, honey-locust, oxalis (so-called shamrock), etc. Collections 
begun in the autumn to be continued. 


SECOND YEAR.—SEPTEMBER AND OcTOBER. 


Laboratory Work. 


Composites: Study of typical composites, such as dandelion, 


' burdock, and ox-eye daisy. 


Weeds: Identification of common forms ; their seeds; how they 
spread; and how they may be controlled. 


Fungi: Recognition and mode of life of mushroom, puff-ball, 
polypore, as saprophytic forms; and apple scab, lilac mildew, wheat 
rust, black knot, or other common type, as a parasitic form. 

Physiological Experiments: Roots. Simple experiments to illus- 
trate root-functions, e.g., absorption by osmosis, growth towards 
moisture. Soils. Soluble and insoluble materials in soils, and import- 
ance of each to the plant; simple experiments in illustration. Stems. 
Simple experiments to illustrate stem-functions, e.g., conduction of 
cell-sap, heliotropism, rotation of the end of the stem in twiners and 
climbers. Molage-leaves. Simple experiments to illustrate leaf-func- 
tions, e.g., transpiration, manufacture of starch in sunlight, disap- 
pearance of starch in darkness, exhalation of a gas by green water- 
plants in sunlight, exhalation of carbon dioxide. : 


Outdoor Work. - mi) fs 


Recognition and collection of autumn-flowering plants. Collec- 
tion and recognition of weed seeds in grain screenings. Observation 
of injurious effects of parasitic fungi, as seen in the rotting, etc., of 
fruits, such as apples, grapes, plums, etc. 


Aprit, May anp JUNE. 


Laboratory Work.: 


Trees» Common orchard and forest trees; modes of branching; 
identification by leaves, bark, wood; uses. Special study of the coni- 
fers: the bud, leaf, and flower. . 

Flower Study Continued: Identification of cultivated and wild 
spring flowers. Study of a common grass, such as orchard-grass, 
Indian corn, or wheat. 

Ferns: General structure and habits of a common fern. 

Economic Products: Summary of economic uses of plants: for 
timber, food, clothing, decoration, medicine, etc. 

Review: General view and comparison of the characteristics of 
the larger groups of plants taken up in the course, summarizing and 
classifying. | 


Outdoor Work. 


Observations on plant-societies: plants of the forest, the meadow, 
the roadside, the pond, the marsh, the garden (weeds), the rocks, not- 
ing adaptations to environment. Observation of nodules on the roots 
of leguminous plants, and enrichment of the soil thereby. Observa- 
tions of imported and domestic economic plant-products in market, 
store, and factory. 


Collections to be continued. 


PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 


A TWO YEARS’ COURSE. 
PEAY SLOS: 


Introductory: Measurement in Metrical and English units of 
length, area, volume, and mass; structure and use of the Balance. 

The Three States of Matter: Defined and explained, Molecular 
Theory. 

Mechanics: The principle of the mechanical powers, especially 
the lever, the screw, the pulley, and the wheel and axle, with some 
of their more important simple applications. 


2 


Hydrostatics: Pascal’s Law, statement and verification, some of 
its more important applications; pressure of liquids in its relation to 
direction, depth; density of liquid, area pressed, and shape of con- 
taining vessel; Archimedes principle; specific gravity, common 
methods of finding specific gravities of solids, liquids, and gases. 

Pneumatics: Study. of the properties of a gas as exhibited in 
air as a type; proof that air has weight, occupies space, and exerts 
pressure ; construction of the barometer; the relation between the vol- 
ume and pressure of a gas; proof of Boyle’s Law; practical applica- 
tions of air pressure, air-pump, common pump, siphon, air-brakes, 
air-tools; meaning of wind pressure; some of the more important ap- 
plications of wind pressure. 


fleat: Nature and source of heat: experiment to illustrate the 
expansion of solids, liquids, and gases by heat: some practical appli- 
cations of the principle of expansion; the anomalous expansion of 
water, its significance. 


Thermometry: Meaning of temperature, construction of mercury 
thermometer, graduation of the thermometer in the centigrade and 
the Fahrenheit scales, meaning of absolute temperature; laws of 
fusion; laws of boiling; evaporation and dew point; the effects of 
large bodies of water on climate; meaning of specific heat; latent heat 
of fusion ; latent heat of vaporization; latent heat as affecting climate; 
brief description of the working of the steam engine; heating andj 
ventilation by stoves, hot air furnaces, hot water, and steam. 

Sound: Nature and propagation of sound: pitch of sound; con- 
sonance and resonance; string musica] instruments, wind musical 
instruments; reflection of sound, echoes. 

light: Nature and propagation of light; simple experiments 
illustrating the reflection and refraction of light; dispersion of light; 
color of bodies. 

Magnetism and Electricity: Magnets; laws of magnetic attrac- 
tion and repulsion; polarity; magnetic induction; terrestrial magnet- 
ism; construction of simple voltaic cell; decomposition of water by 
electricity; electro-magnet, telephone, telegraph, and electric bell ; 
heating and lighting effects of the current; simple experiments to 
illustrate the principle of electric lighting; simple experiments to 


illustrate the principle of the dynamo and motor. 


J 


CHEMISTRY. 


A study of air and its constituents, a study of water and its con- 
stituents, a study of limestone and its decomposition—products, quick- 
lime and carbon dioxide. Mixture, chemical compound, element, 
physical and chemical change. 


Optional. 


(When more than the minimum of time is provided). 


Heat: The measurement of quantity of heat; finding the specific 
heat of solids and liquids; finding the latent heat of fusion and latent 
heat of vaporization. ) 

2 
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Light: Verification of law of inverse squares; measurement of 
candle-power of radiants with photometer; position and character. of 
images formed by plane and spherical mirrors; position and character 
of images formed by spherical lenses. 


Electricity : Simple experiments in electrical measurements; ful- 
ler and more exact description of ee more important applications of 
the electric current. : 


EXTRACT FROM CIRCULAR No. 9, JULY, 1908. 


The minimum time prescribed for Elementary Science shall be :— 


(a) For Biology, a lesson in each year of the Lower School, of thirty min- 
utes every day during the months of September and October and from the 
beginning of April to . the end of June; or the equivalent thereof. 


(b) For Physics and Chemistry, a leeeont in each year of the Lower School, 
_of thirty minutes three times a week, or the equivalent thereof, during the 
rest of the school year. 


The courses in Botany, Zoology, Physics, and Chemistry shall be taken up 
practically throughout. A recent investigation among the prospective teachers 
in the Faculties of Education and the Normal Schools has revealed an unsatis- 
factory condition of affairs in the matter of practical work in Science done 
by the pupils, especially in Physics, in all the forms of a very large number of 
the High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes of the Province. 
Regulation 2 (2), (b) of Circular 19, Oct., 1907, provides that the official form 
of application for admission to the Entrance Examination_.of any of the pro- 
fessional training schools shall include a certificate signed by the Principal that 
the candidate has taken up practically the course in Science. It is the duty 
of each School Board to provide adequate equipment and accommodations and 
of the Science Master to comply with the foregoing requirements. Without 
these, the Principal cannot give the certificate. 


Maud cmon DEPARTMENT, 
October, 1908. 
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The Normal Schools of Ontario 
1909-1910. 


LOCATION AND PURPOSE. 


1.—(1) The Normal Schools are situated at Hamilton, London, North 
Bay, Ottawa, Peterborough, Stratford, and Toronto. 

(2) The purpose of the Normal Schools is to prepare teachers of 
the Second Class, in the theory and the art of organizing, governing, and 
instructing the pupils of the Public and the Separate Schools; and to 
improve the general culture of such teachers and, in particular, their 


. academic preparation for teaching the subjects prescribed in the pro- 


gramme of studies. 


Norr.—In addition to the work prescribed for the other Normal Schools, the 
School at North Bay will prepare teachers-in-training for Third Class Certificates. For 
this School a special announcement will be made. : 


(3) The Normal Model Schools, the Model attached Public Schools, 
and the attached Rural Schools, are used, as required, to afford the 
teachers-in-training adequate means of observing well-conducted Schools, 
and of securing practice in teaching, discipline, and management. 


GRADES OF TEACHERS-IN-TRAINING. 


2. There shall be two grades of teachers-in-training : 

GRapE A.—Those who hold professional Third Class certificates 
with at least Junior Teachers’ academic standing and have taught 
successfully a Public or a Separate School for one year, or for six 
months under the supervision of the Inspector of a city where there 
has been a Model School. 


GRADE B.— All others who hold Junior or Senior Teachers’ academic 
certificates or who have passed the full examinations for Entrance to the 
Faculties of Education or to the Normal Schools. 


SESSIONS AND VACATIONS. 


3. (1) The session of the Normal Schools will begin and end as fol- 
lows : 

(a) For all applicants who are required to pass the September exami- 
nations in the prescribed Lower School subjects it will begin on 
Tuesday, September 21st, at 9 a.m. 

(6) For applicants with the prescribed certificates from Approved 
Schools and for applicants belonging to Grade A., it will begin on 
Monday, September 27th, at 9 a.m. 

(c) For teachers-in-training belonging to Grade A., who may 
qualify at Easter for Second Class Certificates, it will end at a date to 
be fixed hereafter. 
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(d) For all other teachers-in-training it will end on Friday, June 
17th. 

(2) There shall be two vacations as follows: 

(2) At Christmas, beginning on December 18th, 1909, and ending 
on January 4th, 1gro. 

(b) At Easter, beginning on the Thursday before Good Friday and 
ending on the Monday following Easter Monday. 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 


APPLICATION TO THE DEPUTY MINISTER. 


4. (1) Application for admission shall be made to the Deputy Minis- 
ter not later than Tuesday, September 7th, on a form to be supplied 
by him. 

(2) Candidates who have appealed against the results of the July 
examination should apply for admission as above. If their appeals are 
successful they will be admitted on the same terms as other applicants. 


APPLICATION TO THE PRINCIPAL. 


5. In addition to the card of admission from the Deputy Minister, 
each applicant, on presenting himself at a Normal School, shall submit 
to the Principal thereof : 

(1) A certificate from competent authority that he was at least 
eighteen years of age before September 1st, 1909. 

(2) A certificate from a clergyman or other competent authority that 
he is of good moral character ; 

(3) A certificate on the official form, from a physician, that he is 
physically able for the work of a teacher, and, especially, that he is free 
from serious pulmonary affection and from sek defective eyesight 
or hearing. 

(4) One of the following : 

(a) A professional certificate and a certificate of successful experi- 
ence from’ an inspector, entitling the applicant to become a member of 
Grade A; 

(b) A full Junior or Senior Teacher’s Academic certificate ; 

(c) Until 1910, a certificate of having passed the July academic 
examination for Entrance into a Faculty of Education. 

(d) A certificate of having passed the July academic examination 
for Entrance into the Normal Schools, having endorsed thereon the pre- 
scribed certificate from the Principal of an Approved School that the 
applicant has completed satisfactorily the Lower School subjects of the 
High School course prescribed for entrance into the Normal Schools. 

rie: 5) Other applicants than those holding the qualifications prescribed 
in (4) above, shall present, besides the certificates required in (1), 
(2) and (3) above, a certificate of having passed the July 
academic examination, and shall pass in addition at the Normal 
Schoo! an examination in the prescribed subjects of the High School 
Lower School in accordance with the following time-table, the pass 
standard being 40 per cent. of the marks for each subject and 60 per 
cent. of the aggregate. 
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TIME-TABLE. 


Tuesday, 21st September. 


A.M....9—10.30..... Presentation of cards of admission and of the prescribed 
certificates. 
10.30—12: 2... Writing, Book-keeping, and Business Papers. 
P.M....1.30—2.30...Spelling. 
2.30—4.10...Geography. 


Wednesday, 22nd September. 


BON en, eee English Grammar. 
jy Cs Noe Oral Reading. 
PM arene Ane ahs Biology (Written and Practical examinations) . 
Thursday, 28rd September. 
AM fee 0 Ve Ae oe Arithmetic.and Mensuration. 
A es bh ae ee Oral Reading. . 
gas Beek. Sepa eind ee Art (Pencil and Brush Work). 


For the examination in Art, candidates must°come provided with 
drawing pencils, brushes, and colour boxes; and for the examination 
in Biology, with a penknife, one or two dissecting needles and a mag- 
nifying lens. 


Candidates are hereby notified that they must present themselves 
at the dates prescribed in paragraph 3 (i), and comply fully with the 
conditions prescribed in paragraphs 4 and 5. 


DUTIES OF PRINCIPALS AND ASSISTANTS. 


6. (1) Subject to the regulations and to the approval of the Minister of 
Education, the Principal of each Normal School shall prescribe the duties 
of his staff and shall be responsible for the efficiency of the Normal and 
the Model School. 

(2) The other members of each staff shall be subject to the authority 
of the Principal. 

(3) Subject to the direction of the Inspector of Normal Schools, each 
Normal School Master, in company with the Public School Inspector, 
shall visit each year the Rural Schools in the district in which the Normal 
School is situated. He shall submit a report of his observations for the 
consideration of the whole staff of the Normal School. 

(4) Each Principal shall submit to the Minister of Education, not 
later than Dec. 31st of each year, a report in detail upon the character 
of the preparation of the teachers-in-training in attendance who have 
been admitted on certificate from the Principal of each Approved School. 

(5) Subject to the direction of the Inspector of Normal Schools, each 
member of the Normal School staff shall take part in the work of the 
Teachers’ Institutes at such dates as the Inspector may arrange. 


DUTIES OF TEACHERS IN TRAINING. 


7-—(1) Teachers-in-training shall board and lodge at such houses 
only as are approved of by the Principal. 

(2) They shall attend regularly and punctually, and shall submit to 
such discipline and directions as the Principal may prescribe. 
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(3) Teachers-in-training who, in the opinion of the staff, are unduly 
defective in scholarship, or whose conduct or progress is unsatisfactory, 
may be dismissed by the Principal at any time during the session from 
further attendance at the Normal School. 


(4) All applicants are strongly advised to review carefully before 
entering, the work of the Lower School of the High Schools. 


TEXT. BOOKS. 


8.—(1) The text-books for the academic work shall be those pre- 
scribed in such subjects for the High Schools. 


(2) The text-books for the professional work shall be those pre- 
scribed for the Public Schools, and those printed below in italics. 


LIBRARY. 


g. Under the direction of the different members of the staff, the 
Library shall be constantly used for consultation by the teachers-in-train- 
ing. To this end it contains a supply of books of general literature, 
and a sufficient number of copies of each of the most important profes- 
sional books of reference, a list of which is given in this Syllabus. 


LITERARY SOCIETY: 


10. A Literary Society for general culture and for professional 
advancement shall be established in each Normal School, and shall be 
fostered by the staff as an important part of the Course of study. It 
should begin immediately after the. work of organization has been com- 
pleted, and should meet once each week until the special preparation for 
the final examination begins. The programmes should include essays, 
debates, recitations, and the reproduction of suitable scenes from stand- 
ard plays. Suitable lecture courses also will be arranged for under the 
direction of the Minister of Education. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
SUBJECTS AND VALUES. 


11.—-(1) (a) The final standing of the teacher-in-training shall be 
determined on the combined results of his sessional records and his pre- 
scribed examinations. 


(b) In addition to oral and written class tests in each subject, and the 
Observation and Practice-teaching records, there shall be a written exam- 
ination in the subjects of Groups I. and II. below, immediately before 
the Christmas vacation. 

(c) There shall be two Final written examinations, one at Easter 
for the teachers-in-trainijng belonging to Grade A.; and one at the close 
of the Session in June for the teachers-in-trainine belonging to Grade 
B., and for those of Grade A. who fail to qualify at Easter or who 
postpone their examination. 
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(2) Each of the Easter and June examinations shall be based on 


the work preceding it. The final examination papers in Groups I. and 


II. shall be uniform for all the Normal Schools, and shall be based upon 
the courses as laid down in this Syllabus. 

(e) The examinations in Groups II. and III. shall be based on the 
courses as laid down in this Syllabus, and shall include a thorough 
test of the academic qualifications of the teacher-in-training for teaching 
all grades of Public School work. 

(2) At each examination in Groups I. and II. there shall be one 
paper on’each of the following subjects and the maximum marks for each 
subject shall be as follows; the marks for the Christmas Examination 
and for the Sessional Records in each subject being 40 per cent. of the 
maximum : 


Group I. 


Professtonal. Science of Education, 300; History of Education, 200; 
School Organization and Management, 200. 


Group Ul. 


Academic and Professional. Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, 
Literature, Grammar, History, Composition, Geography, and Nature 
Study and Elementary Science, each 150. 


Group III. 


(3) The marks counted in estimating the final standing of the 
teacher-in-training in the following subjects shall be those awarded him 
during the session, more especially towards the close thereof, for the 
oral, written, and practical tests in matter and, where applicable, in 
method, the maximum for each subject being as follows :— 

Academic and Professional. Art, Music, Reading, Spelling, and 
Writing and Book-keeping, each 100; Manual Training, Household 


Science, Physical Training, and Physiology and Hygiene, each 755 


Manners, and School Law and Regulations, each so. 


Group IV. 


(4) The marks counted in estimating the final standing of the 
teacher-in-training in Observation and Practice-teaching shall be those 
awarded him in these subjects during the session and more especially 
towards the close thereof, after an introductory course of lessons in 
each. The maximum marks for Practice-teaching shall be 1,200, and 
those for Observation lessons 200. 


CERTIFICATES. 


12.—(1) (a) A teacher-in-training belonging to Grade A, who, at the 
Easter or the June final examinations, obtains 40 per cent. of the marks 
in each subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks for each 
of Groups I., II., IJ., and IV., may on the recommendation of the 
staff, be awarded a permanent Second Class certificate, provided he i. 
then twenty-one years of age, or an Interim certificate valid until a 
reaches that age, when a permanent certificate may be issued on apjz ’- 
cation. 
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(2) A teacher-in-training belonging to Grade B, who at the June 
final examination obtains 40 per cent. of the marks in each subject and 
60 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks for each of Groups I., II., 
IIJ., and IV., may on the recommendation of the staff be awarded an 
Interim Second Class certificate, which will be made permanent at the 
end of two years’ successful experience duly certified on an _ official 
form by the Inspector concerned, provided the teacher is then 
twenty-one years of age. An Interim Second Class certificate which 
expires before the teacher is twenty-one years of age may be renewed 
until that date, on the recommendation of the Inspector concerned. 

(3) (a) A teacher-in-training who at the June final examinations fails 
to obtain a Second Class certificate but who makes at least 60 per 
cent in Group IV., and 35 per cent. of the marks in each subject and 
55 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks in each of Groups I., II., and 
III., may on the. recommendation of the staff be awarded a Third Class 
Certificate valid for one year. 

(b) Such teacher-in-training who at the following Easter or June 
examination passes at one examination, in the Group or Groupes in 
which he failed may be awarded an Interim Second Class certificate on 
the conditions prescribed in (2) immediately preceding. 

(4) All other teachers-in-training shall be required to attend a second 


session. 


(5) Candidates who are exempt from attendance at a Normal 
School and who are actually engaged in teaching, may take Groups I., 
II., and III., at the same examination or at different examinations, and 
shall be exempt from an examination in Group IV., provided they submit 
to the Minister a certificate from their last Inspector that they have 
taught successfully. The pass standard shall be 40 per cent. of the 
marks for each subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate of the aggre- 
gate of marks for each of Groups I., II., and III. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES 
AT THE ONTARIO, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH: 


13.—(1) Beginning in April at a date to be settled, a course of about 
ten weeks will be provided at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture and in Elementary 
Industrial Training, with concurrent discussion of methods, supplemen- 
tary to the courses in these subjects in the Normal Schools, for teachers- 
in-training who pass the April examination for Second Class certifi- 
cates. The object of the course is to provide duly qualified teachers for 
the Public and Separate Schools in— 

(a) Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture; and 

(b) Elementary Industrial Training. 

(2) The above courses at the Agricultural College are optional, and 
teachers-in-training may take either, but not both. 


Notrs.—A circular containing the details of the courses and the regulations con- 
nected therewith may be obtained on application to the Principal. 
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AT THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


14.—(1) The courses at the Normal School shall consist of the fol- 
lowing : 

(2) A review of the Public School course and of the academic sub- 
jects prescribed for admission into the Normal Schools, especially those 
of the Lower School, from the standpoint of pedagogy and the require- 
ments of the Public and Separate Schools, with such an extension of 
said subjects for the purpose of culture as_time will permit; also special 
instruction in Reading, Writing, Art, Physical Training, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Music, Household Science, Manual Training, Manners, 
School Law and Regulations. 

(6) The Science of Education, including Applied Psychology and 
Ethics, Child Study, and General Methodology; the History of Educa- 
tion; Special Methodology; and School Organization and Management. 

(c) Supervised Observation in the Model Schools, also in the affili- 
ated Rural Schools of the adjoining county or counties, 

(d) Supervised Practice teaching in the Model Schools. 

2. For teachers-in-training of both Grades A. and B. the main 
details of the courses shall be the same. The provision in Reg. 15 below 
refers to grade B. The courses for Grade A. shall be more intensive 
than those for Grade B. | 

Teachers-in-training belonging to Grade A will be assumed to 
have made themselves familiar with Bett’s ‘The Mind and its Edu- 
cation,’ and McMurray’s “ The Method of the Recitation,’’ before 
entering the Normal School. 


ORDER OF THE COURSES. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


15.—(1) In order that the teacher-in-training may begin early the 
Observation work and the Practice-teaching, the following introductory 
courses shall be taken up in the following order, having due regard to 
the requirements of Grades A. and B. respectively : 

a) The introduction to the Science of Education (piat2); “and 
those parts of the Applied Psychology, and Child Study which. 
bear most directly upon General Methodology, the: prime essentials of 
which shall be discussed in this connection. To this course shall be 
added a discussion of the functional value of each of the Normal School 
courses. 

(5) A course of Observation in the different forms of the Model 
Schools. 

One lesson a day shall be given in the course in (a); the total num- 
ber being about twenty-five; and the number of introductory Observation 
lessons not exceeding ten. 


SESSIONAL. 


(2) To prevent the dissipation of energy which would result from 
the concurrent study of a large number of subjects diverse in content, the 
system of intensive study should be followed so far as the special quali- 
fications of the members of the staff will permit. In the order of the 
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courses and the grouping of the subjects, due regard should be had to the 
character of each subject and its natural relations, and to the logical 


development of the courses and their relative functional value in. the 


pedagogy of the Public School programme. When a subject has been 
finished, it should from time to time be reviewed with a further extension 
of the most important parts, having due regard to its character and 
importance. 

(a) On the professional side, after the completion of the Introduc- 
tory Course [15 (1)], the course in the Science of Education should be 
taken up three times a week until finished.. The course in School 
Organization and Management should be taken up from the first three 
times a week until finished. The History of Education should not be 
taken up until after Christmas. 

(b) The total number of periods for each of the professional sub- 
jects should be as nearly as practicable as follows: 

The Science of Education, including the Introductory course, 
70; School Organization and Management, 60; the History of Educa- 
tion, 32; Manners, and School Law and Regulations, to. 

(c) The number of lessons per week for each of the professional and 
academic subjects shall be, as nearly as practicable, as follows: Mathe- 
matics, 3; English (Grammar, Literature, History, Language and Com- 
position, Spelling, and Reading), 7; Science (Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Geography, and Physiology and Hygiene), 5; Art, 2; Music, 
2; Manual Training, 14; Physical Training, 1; Writing and Book- 
keeping, 1; Domestic Science, 14; Literary Society, 1; Observation and 
Practice-teaching (minimum), 4; Religious Instruction, 1. 

_ (3) The foregoing principles of selection and order should also be 
observed in the Special Methodology and the academic treatment of the 
other subjects of the course: 

(a) In the Mathematical group, Arithmetic should be taken up 
before Algebra and Geometry, being taken three times a week for about 
the first five months. It should then be continued with. one lesson a 
week to the end of the session, the other two periods being given to 
Algebra and Geometry. 

(b} The subjects of the groups, Geography and History; Lan- 
guage, Grammar, and Composition; and Phonics, Voice Culture, and 
Reading should respectively be related in organization as are the sub- 
jects of the mathematical group; Geography, Language and Grammar, 
and Phonics and Voice Culture preceding in their respective groups. 

(c) In the Science group, the Biological side should be given special 
attention during the Autumn and the Spring, and the Science subjects 
should be taken up first from the Nature Study point of view. On 
account of their relations to parts of the courses in Art, Domestic 
Science, and School Management, suitable introductory courses bearing 
directly on these subjects should be provided in Chemistrv and Physics. 
So, too, on account of its basal relations to Psychology, Physical Train- 
ing, Music, and School Management, the course in Physiology should 
be taken up at the beginning and completed as soon as practicable. 

(d) The courses in Music, Art, Writing, Physical Training, Litera- 
ture, Manual Training, and Domecces Science should continue through- 
out the session. 
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(e) Short courses should be provided at the beginning of the ses- 
sion in Spelling and Manners; and, towards the close, in School Law 
and Regulations. 


OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE TEACHING. 


16.—(1) The Introductory Courses provided for in Regulation 15 
shall be followed by systematic Observation and Practice-teaching, the 
minimum number of Observation lessons being 40 and of Practice- 
teaching lessons 25, but these numbers shall be increased to meet 
the necessities of individual teachers-in-training. 

(2) (a) The teachers-in-training shall be divided into suitable 
groups, and the work of Observation and Practice-teaching shall be 
taken up systematically per time-table arranged from time to time. % 

(b) At least that group to which the teacher-in-training belongs 
shall be present at the discussions on his Observation and Practice- 
teaching lessons. : 

(3) (a) The Observation and Practice-teaching lessons for each 
teacher-in-training shall, as far as practicable, be arranged so as to 
cover the work of the Public Schools in all subjects and in all grades. 

(b) The Observation and Practice-teaching lessons provided for in 
the logical development of the Normal School course shall be supple- 
mented by other lessons in such forms of the Model School as may be 
available. 

(c) Continuous practice-teaching for several periods towards the end 
of the course shall be required, the teacher-in-training being wholly 
responsible for the discipline of the class. : 

(d) Teachers-in-training shall be available as substitutes in the 
Public or Separate Schools of the locality (urban or rural) in which the 
Normal School is situated, subject to arrangement with the Principal 
of the Normal School. | 

(4) (a) Teachers-in-training shall be notified by the Principal, of 
the subject and the scope of the Observation lesson, and’ shall prepare 
the lesson beforehand. . 

(b) After observing the lesson, they shall submit a report upon it 
to the Model School teacher concerned. 

(5) (a) Teachers-in-training shall be notified of the subject and the 
scope of the Practice-teaching lesson, by the Model School teacher 
after consulation with the Normal School Master concerned. 

(b) Teachers-in-training shall prepare a plan of each Practice- 
teaching lesson for submission to the Model School teacher concerned. 

(6) (a) Model lessons shall be taught by the teachers of the Model 
School in accordance with the regular programme of the Model School. 

(b) The Normal School masters in charge of the academic work 
in a subject shall develop its details in their teaching order, and after 
each suitable step, shall also themselves teach model lessons in special 
Public School classes in the Normal School and in the Model School 
itself. At these lessons, the Model School teacher in charge of the 
subject shall be present. 

(7) (a) The necessary applications of the Science of Education and 
of Special Methodolorv shall be made systematically by both the 
Normal School Masters and the Model School teachers in connection 
with the Model and the Observation lessons and the Practice-teach- 
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ing; so that the course may be taken up in terms of the child’s mind 
and growth. From time to time the Master in charge of the Science 
of Education should formally illustrate by actual teaching the principles 
he has discussed in class. 

(b) As far as practicable, it shall be the duty of the members of 
both the Normal School and the Model School staffs, in accordance 
with the time-table, to be-present at the Observation lessons and Prac- 
tice-teaching of the teacher-in-training and to make jointly the criticism 
and the valuation of his work. 

(8) Concerted work on the part of the Normal and the Model 
School shall be secured by frequent conferences of the staffs of both 
schools, especially at the beginning of the session. 


DETAILS OF »COURSES: 


SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


17. The object of the course in the Science of Education is to pro- 
vide the teacher with a working conception of the nature of education 
which will be useful to him in forming ideals and determining pro- 
cedure, to give him a rational basis for intelligently evaluating and 
selecting subject-matter and methods of instruction, and to improve 
natural tact and skill through the acquisition of experience, with the 
least expenditure of time and energy. The course, which shall be as 
practical as possible, includes Applied Psychology, Child Study, and 
General Methodology. 


I. Introduction. 


18. The Aim of Education: Provisional statement of the aim. of 
education to be used as a working definition. 

Function of the School: Function of the school in directing the 
development of the child’s experiences during the plastic period; 
relation of the school to other social institutions, the home, the church, 
the state, the vocation. 

Subjects of Study: School studies as typical forms of experience 
that the race has found valuable in meeting its needs; basis for deter- 
mining the functional value of a subject in a course of study. 

Methods of Instruction: The purpose of method; necessity for bas- 
ing methods of instruction on a knowledge of the characteristics and 
the conditions of mental life; the problem of method a_ psychological 
problem. A preliminary outline of the general principles of method. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE :— 


McMurry: The Method of the Recitation. 75 cts. 
Bagley: The Educative Process. 


II. Applied Psychology. 


19. Problems and Methods of Psychology: The - subject-matter 
of psychology; the essential characteristics of mental life; contrast 
between mental and physical phenomena; ‘‘stream of consciousness’’ 
and its ‘‘contents’’; knowing, feeling, and willing; their interdepend- 
ence. 
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Methods of studying the facts of mental life; the meaning of 
introspection; the limitations of introspective methods; methods of 
observing and interpreting the expressive signs of mental life; the 
attitude of the teacher as an observer; the place of experimental 
methods. 

Nervous System and Mental States: Body and Mind, general 
nature of their connection; illustrations to show that mental life is 
dependent on physical conditions; outline study of the structure and 
functions of the nervous system in so far as it is related to mental 
processes; relation of mental growth to the development of the 
nervous system; conditions of sensory and motor development, develop- 
ment of the nerve centres through natural growth and through use; 
effects of disuse on nerve cells; connection between sensory and motor 
action; development of nerve connections; the ‘‘reflex are’: -auto- 
matic and reflex acts; the process of the growth of motor control ; 
importance of a knowledge of the growth of the nervous system to the 
teacher. 

Instincts: The place of natural tendencies in the development of 
mental life; the nature of instincts; outline study of some of the more 
important human instincts; transitory character of many instincts; 
necessity for utilizing instinctive tendencies at the time of their appear- 
ance; the adaptation of the subject-matter of instruction to the stage 
of natural development of the child; the dangers of introducing sub- 
jects too soon or too late; useful and injurious instincts; methods of 
strengthening and modifying instincts through use, and of weaken- 
ing or eliminating them through disuse, substitution or repression; 
transformation of instincts into habits. 

Habit: Nature of habit; physical basis of habit: the functions 
and limitations of habit; the dangers of mental ‘‘fossilization’’; the 
relation of habit formation to school studies, especially those involv- 
ing the acquisition of skill, such as writing, reading, manual train- 
ing, art, etc.; pedagogical rules for the formation of new habits or 
the breaking up of old ones. 

Interests: The nature of interests: interests as tendencies to 
thought and action. 

Interests as an end to be sought in education; the importance of 
the cultivation of desirable and the suppression of undesirable tend- 
encies; instinctive interests; a classification of the more common 
instinctive interests; the relation of acquired to instinctive interests; 
the reciprocal character of knowledge and interest. 

Interest as a means in education; tendencies as the starting points 
in acquisition of knowledge or the formation of habits of action; prac- 
tical teaching rules for applying the principle of interest in gaining 
knowledge; the relation of interest to effort; distinction between the 
interesting and the easy, and between the interesting and the pleas- 
urable. 

Capacities and Activities: Examination of some of the more 
fundamental capacities : 

Sensitivity: The relation of sense impressions to the growth of 
knowledge. Retentiveness: The importance of retention in the growth 
of experience; conditions of retention. Relating activity: First steps 
in thinking; dissociation, discrimination, and association as activities; 
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learning as an analytie-synthetic process. Expression: Process of giv- 
ing significance to motor movements; relation of impression to expres- 
sion. 

The development of capacities through experience; the place of 
formal discipline as an end in education. 

Apperception: Mental states or acts as cependent on original 
tendencies and previous experience; the development of mental life as 
conditioned on the interaction of the ‘‘old’’ and the ‘“‘new’’; learning 
as the development of experience into experience; necessity for mak- 
ing experiences meaningful; the process of interpreting the new in 
terms of the old; the meaning of ‘‘apperceptive systems’’; the neces- 
sity for studying the child’s tendencies and capacities in selecting and 
presenting the subject-matter of instruction; the utilizing of the con- 
tents of pupils’ experience; significance of the pedagogical maxim, 
‘‘proceed from the known to the related unknown’’; “‘preparation’’ as 
a formal step in method; laws of mental assimilation. 

Attention: The nature of attention; the selective character of 
attention; meaning of concentration of attention, dispersed attention 
and inattention; conditions of non-voluntary, or spontaneous atten- 
tion; interests as tendencies to attention along particular lines; the 
relation of habit to attention; methods and devices for securing spon- 
taneous attention through interest; the conditions of voluntary atten- 
tion; growth of purpose and plans from natural interests; the import- 
ance of an aim on the part of the learner; the development of aims 
and ideals as an end in education; methods of securing voluntary 
attention; the application of the law of derived interest to school 
studies; punishments and rewards as incentives to attention; the rela- 
tion of voluntary to non-voluntary attention; gaining and _ holding 
attention; physical conditions favourable and unfavourable to atten- 
tion. 

Sensation and Perception: Sensation as a mental process; the 
physical conditions of sensation; classification of sensations; sensation 
qualities; the nature of perception; the presented and reproduced fac- 
tors in perception; the functions of sensation and perception as form- 
ing the basis for thought; the development of perception; the growth 
of percepts in richness and definiteness through the detection of new 
features connected with old things; the meaning of observation; the 
relation of observation to alertness and keenness of sense activity and 
to knowledge, interests and purposes; methods of cultivating habits of 
observation; nature and functions of objective teaching; limitations of 
objective teaching; means of objective teaching; the rules for the con- 
duct of school excursions and the use of museum collections, pictures, 
models, etc. 

Imagination: Relation of imagery to sensory experiences; the 
function of imagery in interpreting the present by the past and in 
forming aims, purposes, and plans; power of imagery as varying in 
different people; types of imagery; the reconstruction of images; 
reproductive and productive imagination; their relation to each other; 
simultaneous association of images, as in perception; successive asso- 
ciation of images in the train of thought; laws of association; physical. 
basis of association; training the imagination as involving the storing 
of the mind with a rich stock of usable images and giving facility and 
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dexterity in grouping images into new wholes for the sake of a 
definite purpose; school studies and activities as a means of training 
the imagination; study of children for the purpose of determining the 
‘“‘mind stuff?’ in which they think. : 

Memory: The characteristic features of memory; the relation of 
memory to reproductive imagination; retention, recall and recognition 
as factors in memory; characteristics of a good memory; recency, 
vividness, frequency and association as factors in efficient recall; train- 
ing of memory; cultivation of memory as improvement in methods of 
recording facts; methods of securing vividness of original impression; 
relation of attention to retention; rules for proper use of repetition ; 
the function of the drill lesson; methods of securing association and 
organization; the function of the review lesson; methods of conduct- 
ing the review lesson; cramming and its effects. 

Thinking: The importance of consciousness of meaning in the 
development of mental life; meaning dependent on relations; think- 
ing as the process of grasping relations; thinking of the child and the 
adult compared; analysis of conceptional thinking; nature and growth 
of a concept; the place of the image in conception; the relation of con- 
ception to language; judgment as a phase of thinking ; sound judgment 
as an end in education; reasoning as purposive thinking; deductive 
reasoning; inductive reasoning; the interrelation of induction and 
deduction; principles involved in training in thinking; school studies 
as a means of training in thinking; inductive methods of teaching ; 
“presentation,’’ “‘comparison and abstraction,’’ ““generalization’’ and 
‘‘application’’ as formal steps of instruction; use of types in inductive 
methods; deductive methods of teaching; the relation of the data, the 
principles, the inference, and the verification in the deductive lesson. 


Feeling and Emotion: Various uses of the term feeling; feeling 
as the tone of a conscious state; qualities of feeling; relation of feel- 
ing to cognition and to motor reaction; nature of emotion; relation 
of emotion to instinct and to feeling ; conditions upon which the appear- 
ance of emotion depends; functions of feeling and emotion, their 
influences on attention, judgment and effort; outline study of some of 
the more significant emotions; directions along which emotional 
development should take place; place of habit in emotional develop- 
ment, the growth of moods, sentiments, temperaments, and disposi- 
tions; signficance of school studies and activities in the growth of 
feeling and emotion. 


Will : Involuntary and voluntary action compared: reflex action, 
instinctive action and ideomotor action; a voluntary act as the atten- 
tive selection of one way of action as against another; the place of 
deliberation, effort and choice in a voluntary act; factors in a well- 
balanced will; study of volitional types which vary from the normal, 
such as, the impulsive type and the obstructed will; relation of invol- 
untary action to voluntary in the training of the will; methods of 
developing normal will through the activities of the school and the 
home; methods of dealing with abnormal types of will; education in 
its relation to conduct; elements involved in moral training; the func- 
tion of the school in moral training; effects of methods of instruction 
on morals; moral effects of school studies; value of specific moral 
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instruction; character development as the full aim of education; factors 
in character development; the function of the school in character 
development. 


BooOKS OF REFERENCE :— 


Betts: The Mind and its Education, $1.00. 
Angell: Psychology. 


III. Child Study. 


20. The object of the course in Child Study is to enable the 
teacher-in-training to adapt intelligently his methods in each subject 
to the child’s mind at the different stages of its growth. The course 
includes the following topics :— 

The scope of Child Study; methods of investigation; importance 
to the teacher of the study of the child mind. Physical growth and 
development during infancy, childhood, and ‘adolescence. Mental 
development during the same periods. Mental types and variations 
from normal mental conditions. Differences in individual children. The 
study of children along the lines suggested in the course in Applied 
Psychology. 


BOOK OF REFERENCE :— 
Kirkpatrick: Fundamentals of Child Study. 


IV. General Methodology. 


21. The object of the course in its final stage is to gather up the 
main facts and principles bearing most directly on methods of instruc- 
tion which have been developed in connection with the various topics 
in Applied Psychology and Child Study; and, by dwelling on connec-. 
tions and relations, to organize the whole into a comprehensive and 
logical system of General Methodology [See 15 (1) (a)] and so to form © 
a basis for the Special Methodology. The course includes the follow- 
ing topics :— 

The Problem of General Method: The relation of general method 
to special methods and teaching devices; the relation of method to 
subject matter. 

Planning for the Lesson: Principles to be observed in dividing the © 
subject-matter into topics or units of instruction; the adjustment of the 
lesson to the tendencies, needs and capacities of the pupils; the rela- 
tion of the lesson to previous work and to the stage of development 
of the pupils; necessity for the teacher to study the class as well as 
the subject-matter of the lesson. 

Means of Presentation of the Lesson: Language as the medium of 
the transmission of experience; lecture, text-book, and question-and- 
answer methods of presentation; advantages and limitations of each; 
graphic representation as a means of presentation; principles govern- 
ing the successful use of natural objects, pictures, models, maps, 
diagrams, etc. 

The Atm of the Lesson: Aim of lesson from the teacher’s stand- 
point; aim of lesson from the pupil’s standpoint; tendencies as the 
starting point in the growth of knowledge or the acquisition of skill; 
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relation of the child’s interest to native instincts and capacities and 
to the development of aims and purposes; the relation of interest to 
self-activity; the use of interest in the school-room; the normal atti- 
tude of the learner as an attitude of enquiry; the necessity for connect- 
ing the lesson with some pre-existing need of the child or of making it 
fit into some of his purposes or plans; the place of the statement of the 
aim of the lesson; the nature and purpose of the preview. 

Preparation of the Class for the Lesson: Necessity for revival, 
and reconstruction of the old experiences of the pupil in giving mean- 
ing to the new lesson; the aim of the lesson as a purpose in the recall 
of old experiences; means of recalling and utilizing old experiences in 
the presentation of the new lesson. 

Development of the Lesson: The effect of the preview, the state- 
ment of the aim and the preliminary stage of preparation to fix in 
the mind of the learner a vague mental whole within which mental 
movement in the lesson takes place; the purpose of the development 
of the lesson to give definiteness to. this whole; the development as 
a process of analysis, focusing attention on particular phases within 
the whole, and of synthesis, instituting relations among these parti- 
culars; typical illustrations from varied subjects to show the meaning 
and the universality of application of this principle; the inter-depend- 
ence of analysis and synthesis; learning as an analytic-synthetic pro- 
cess; the place of comparison and contrast in the development of the 
lesson. 

The analytic phase in learning; the principle of selection of rele- 
vant analysis; the place of sense-perception, telling and inference in 
the development of individual notions: meaning of ‘‘analytic methods”’ 
of teaching. 

The synthetic phase in learning; the adaptation and use of selected 
material; the development and application of universal notions ; mean- 
ing of ‘‘synthetic methods’’ of teaching; inductive and deductive 
methods of teaching. 

Expression as a Stage in Method: Necessity for expression as a 
stage in rational method; interdependence of impression and expres- 
sion; the importance of this interdependence as the basis for the con- 
structive side of school work. 

Typical Lesson Forms: The study lesson; the recitation lesson; 
the development lesson; the drill lesson; the review lesson; the con- 
struction of lesson plans. 

Teaching Devices: Use of questioning in the development of the 
lesson; right and wrong methods of questioning; examination of the 
so-called Socratic method; answers: qualities of a good answer; treat- 
ment of faulty answers; mistakes in dealing with answers; illustra-° 
tions; their office and value: uses of the blackboard. 


Books OF REFERENCE :— : 
McMurry: The Method of the Recitation, 75° cts, 
Bagley: The Educative Process. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

22. The object of the course in the History of Education is to 
widen the professional outlook and rationalize school practice through 
the discussion of the development and of the merits and the defects 
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of educational theories. It presupposes an historical background and 
discusses movements rather than individuals. The course includes the 
following topics :— 

Outline of the History of Education prior to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury: This should be a brief survey of those conditions and _ forces 
which were specially significant, in determining later important move- 
ments. It should contain concise references to the following topics : 
Education in its simplest forms among primitive peoples; the rise of 
the teaching class and the beginnings of school organization; the aim, 
organization, content and effect of Spartan, Athenian, and Roman 
education; the educational theories of Socrates, Plato and Artistotle; 
the influence of Christian doctrines in educational thought and prac- 
tice; the early Christian schools; Monasticism and Education; the 
development of Scholasticism; organization and influence of the early 
Universities; the educational system of Chivalry; the influence of 
Saracen learning. 


The Renaissance: The leading tendencies of the Renaissance as 
a movement; the origin of these tendencies; conditions favouring the 
development of the movement; its history in Italy and in Teutonic 
countries; the work of Petrarch, Boccaccio and the Byzantine Greek 
teachers, the effects of the Renaissance in determining educational 
ideals and practice; the content and method of earlier and later 
humanistic education; educational leaders of the humanistic movement; 
the work and influence of Vittorino da Feltre, Erasmus, Ascham and 
Sturm; the influence of the Renaissance on the organization of schools, 
typical humanistic schools; the German gymnasium, the English Pub- 
lic School, and the Colonial grammar school. 

Reformation and Counter-reformation: Relation of the Reforma-~ 
tion to the Renaissance; the reformation movement in its relation to 
the development of elementary and secondary education in Europe; 
Luther and elementary education in Germany; rise of state supported 
and controlled systems of education; the educational tendencies of the 
counter reformation; the educational works of the Jesuit order; sub- 
ject matter, method and organization in Jesuit schools; eatine of 
teachers in the Jesuit order; te Port Royal schools; their alm, organ- 
ization, curriculum, and jethods their influence; the Christian Bro- 
thers and elementary education in Roman Catholic countries. 

Realistic Education: The development of Realism as an educa- 
tional movement; its relation to Humanism; humanistic realism as 
represented by Rabelais and Milton; social realism as represented by 
Montaigne; sense- “realism as represented by Ratich, Bacon, Mulcaster 
and Comenius; Bacon’s ‘‘new method’’ for the discovery af truth; the 
influence of his theories on education; Comenius’ conception of the 
purpose, content, method and organization of education, compared 
with modern ee brief account of his life and works; his place in 
education. 

Disciplinary Conception of Education: Essential features of the 
modern disciplinary conception of education; its origin; strength and 
weakness of the theory; the educational theories of John Locke; his 
relation to disciplinary education and to later movements. 

Education according to Nature: Relation of naturalistic tenden- 
cies in education to previous movements and to the condition of the 
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times; history of the development of these tendencies ; examination of 
Rousseau’s educational theories as developed in the ‘‘Emile’’; per- 
manent results of his influence. 

Modern Educational Theories: The Psychological ideal as repre- 
sented in Pestalozzi; character and signficance of the Pestalozzian 
movement; brief account of the life and works of Pestalozzi; formu- 
lation of his educational principles; his influence on education; the 
Herbartian movement; its relation to Pestalozzianism; :Herbart’s con- 
ception of the purpose, the means and the method of education; the 
doctrine of the correlation of studies; general characteristic of the 
Freebelian movement; brief account of Freebel’s life and work; his 
- educational theories as embodied in the Kindergarten; his influence on 
educational practice. 


Scientific tendencies in education; theory of education as formu- 
lated by Herbert Spencer. 

Contemporary tendencies in education; sociological tendencies of 
present day education; origin of the sociological movement, its place 
in previous movements; the development of public education in 
Ontario. ' 


Books OF REFERENCE :— 
Monroe: A Brief Course in the Flistory of Education, $1.00. 
Quick: Educational Reformers. 
Kemp: History of Education. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. 


23. The object of the course is to give the teacher, in the light 
of the Science of Education, a knowledge of the technique of school 
management and organization which will enable him to secure the 
smooth and efficient working of his school. The course includes the 
following topics:— ~- 

Schiool. Management : Its scope and its relation to the Science of 
Education. | 

The Teacher: Natural qualifications of a good teacher; import- 
ance of scholarship, of training, of experience, of professional studies, 
of wide culture, of sense of responsibility, and of earnestness of pur- 
pose; the teacher’s relations to the principal, inspector, trustees, par- 
ents; his civic. and social duties: his personal power and influence in 
the school and in the community; his daily preparation for teaching ; 
the care of his health. 

Classification: Principles governing the classification of pupils in 
the school; the advantages and disadvantages of graded and ungraded 
schools; number and size of classes in urban and rural schools ; 
examination of various methods of promotion; the division of subjects 
and pupils among the several teachers in graded schools. 

Daily Programme: Its purpose and value; principles involved in 
the construction of a time-table: seat work; individual blackboard 
work; question of fatigue; typical time-tables for graded and for 
ungraded schools; registration and school records. | 

Technique of Class Instruction: Characteristics of a good lesson; 
common defects in class instruction; effects of over-teaching; advant- 
ages of class instruction; defects of a rigid class instruction; the value 
of the individual system. 
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School-room Routine: Chief varieties of mechanizing routine; 
their advantages and disadvantages; the appointment and duties of 
monitors; fire drill. if 

Desirable School Habits: Methods of securing desirable school 
habits such as punctuality, neatness in person and in work, accuracy, 
quietness, industry, obedience, etc. 


Order and Discipline: Characteristics of good order; the relation 
of authority to discipline; the chief elements of governing power; 
rules, their value and enforcement; common faults and how to avoid 
them; discussion of methods of dealing with typical offences; the 
relation of incentives and penalties to order and discipline; co-opera- 
tion of school and home in matters of discipline. 

School Incentives and Penalties: Classification of incentives; the 
effects of each on school work and on health and character; the values 
of punishment; characteristics of judicious and injudicious punishment ; 
the discipline of consequences. 

Physical Education: Relation of physical to intellectual develop- 
ment; importance of change of work; value of play and games; organ- 
ized and unorganized play. 

The School Building and Premises, and School Hygiene: The 
Grounds; Situation, aspect, area, drainage, ornamentation, protection, 
care of school gardens; water supply, its sources, impurities, modes 
of purification. (See Departmental Circular.) 


The Outbuildings: Location, structure, and supervision. 


The School House: School architecture, size, shape, and suita- 
bility of rooms, hall, etc., importance of proper lighting; how to secure 
proper lighting, position of pupils with reference to windows; heating, 
warming by stoves, by hot air, by hot water, by steam, the advantages 
and disadvantages of each method, the jacketed stove; the thermome- 
ter, the hygrometer; fire escapes and like appliances; ventilation; 
necessity for good ventilation, signs of vitiated air, moistening of air, 
quantity of fresh air needed, different methods of ventilation; furni- 
ture and equipment; desks and seats; necessity of adjusting the height 
to the pupil; blackboards, their size, situation, and kinds; cloak rooms 
and clothing; maps, globes, library, and other necessary apparatus 
and equipment; pictures and decoration of walls. (See Departmental 
Circular, No. 33, and XVIII. below.) 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE :— 


Bagley: Class Management. 
White: School Management. 
Landon: Principles and Practice of Teaching and School Man- 
agement. 


SPECIAL METHODOLOGY. 


24. The object of the course is to prepare the teachers-in-train- 
ing for intelligently observing and teaching in all grades of the 
Model Schools, by enabling them to apply the principles of education 
and, in particular, to adapt to the work in each subject the principles 
of General Method. The work in the special method of each subject 
is introduced by a few lessons of a general character, embracing the 
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application of the principles of General Methodology to the teaching 
of the subject. These introductory lessons are followed by a series 
of a more detailed character, dealing with: 


(1) The selection and the organization of material for the Public 
School Forms, taken in order, from the standpoint of presentation to 
the pupil. 

(2) The discussion of special methods of instruction, concurrent 
with the academic review of the subject matter. 

The courses shall be taken up in terms of the Public School Pro- 
gramme of Studies, the provisions of which shall be constantly kept 
in mind, 


GENERAL BOOKS OF REFERENCE :— 

Carpenter, Baker and Scott: Teaching of English. 

Chubb: Teaching of English. 

MacClintock: Literature in the Elementary School. 

Arlo Bates: Talks on the Writing of English. 

Arlo Bates: Talks on the Teaching of Literature. 

Hodge: Nature Study and Life. 

Dearness: How to Teach Nature Study. 

Silcox and Stevenson: Nature Study. 

Geikie: Teaching of Geography. 

Smith: Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. 

Young: The Teaching of Mathematics. 

Annandale: The Concise Imperial Dictionary. 5 

I. Language and Composition. 

25. The special object of the course in Language and Composi- 
tion is to prepare the teacher to train his pupils to speak and to write 
good English as a fixed, unconscious habit. The course includes the 
following topics :— 

The importance of language training; the place of a knowledge 
of the mother tongue in education; the value of clearness, force and 
grace of expression. 

Oral and written composition: Their relation; how habits of speak- 
ing and writing good English are formed; the effect of the teacher’s 
example upon the pupil’s ee value ot reading and of memoriz- 
ing .good literature; importance of libraries for supplementary reading ; 
incidental work in language training; expression as a stage in the 
development of every lesson; necessity for special exercises in oral 
and written composition. 

Methods in Oral and Written Composition: Methods of encourag- 
ing pupil’s free natural expression and of extending his vocabulary 
through oral exercises; principles governing criticism of oral work; 
the dangers connected therewith and the means of avoiding ffont 
value of formal linguistic exercises; method of correcting common 
errors; relative value of pupil’s own language and of special exercises 
in false syntax as material for criticism; the principles to be kept in 
view in conducting exercises in written composition; supervision and 
aid during writing; value of topical outlines; the place of home-work 
in written compositions; method of cotrecting compositions; value of 
re-writing. 
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Mechanics of Written Composition: Sentence and paragraph 
structure; paragraph compositions; the use of capitals, punctuation 
marks, quotation marks, abbreviations, etc. 

Materials for Written and Oral Composition: Principles governing 
choice of topics; gathering, selecting and arranging material; class- 
answers as material for oral composition; importance of framing ques- 
tions that will require answers of considerable length; the reproduc- 
tion of fairy and folk stories, fables, poems, biographies; relative value 
of reading and telling stories; transition from reproduction to origin- 
ality; descriptions of personal experiences, real and imaginary; pic- 
tures suggestive of stories; school games, autobiographies of familiar 
things; developing themes from minor incidents, themes connected 
with school studies, general themes; letter writing, with. special atten- 
tion to form and Sale: invitations and replies thereto; bills, receipts, 
promissory notes, etc. 


II. Reading. 


26. The special object of the course in Reading is to prepare the 
teacher to train his pupils to get the writer’s thought and feelings 
(intelligent veading) and to communicate them to the listener so that 
he may appreciate them (intelligible reading). The course includes 
the following topics :— 

The Scope of Reading: Its correlation with other subjects; import- 
ance of training in reading and the principles of vocal expression to 
pupil’s ordinary speech and general culture. 

The processes involved in reading: The relation of ideas to sym- 
bols; the associations of visual, auditory, and motor images in read- 
ing; conditions of the formation of accurate visual and auditory impres- 
sions; constant necessity for connecting the printed symbol directly 
with the idea. 

Forms of Reading: The function and value of silent reading, sight 
reading, dramatic reading, elocution, declamation. 

Methods in Reading: Examination of the various methods of teach- 
ing beginners to read; advantages and disadvantages of each; devices 
for securing rapid word-recognition and for fixing attention on the 
thought as well as upon the word forms in the earlier stages; means 
of securing natural expressive reading; the place and limitations of 
imitative reading; common faults on the part of both pupil and teacher 
and how to correct them; criticism by teacher and by pupils. Change 
in purpose and methods of reading as determined by the development 
of the pupil’s experience and powers; the necessity for giving atten- 
tion to expression in all stages; the objects of advanced reading; 
methods of developing in pupils the habit of reading for thought and 
pleasure; reading as a means of creating and fostering a taste for 
good literature. 

Mechanics of Vocal Expression: The necessity for attention to the. 
principles of vocal expression: time, inflection, pitch, force, quality, 
pause, phrasing, emphasis, stress; Ae to SER ee for rendering the 
organs of speech subservient to the will—vocalization, articulation, 
breathing, development of chest and lungs, vocal training for pure 
tone; the connection between the reading lesson and the singing 
lesson. 
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III. Spelling. 


27. The special object of the course in Spelling is to prepare the 
teacher to secure accuracy in the mechanism of written word-expres- 
sion. The course includes the following topics :— 


Scope of Spelling: Its correlation with other subjects; nature and 
origin of peculiarities of English orthography; causes of the difficulties 
experienced by pupils in learning to spell; causes of incorrect spelling. 


Methods of Spelling: Necessity for teaching, not merely testing 
spelling; examination of the various methods: of teaching spelling; the 
adaptation of each to the nature of the words and to the individual 
mental characteristics of pupils; phonic exercises and word-building in 
relation to spelling; syllabication; the place of transcription and dicta- 
tion; methods of checking and correcting errors; value of re-writing; 
prevention versus correction; the character of drill and review exercises . 
in spelling; methods of varying the spelling recitation; value of rules 
in spelling. 

Materials for Spelling Principles of selection of material for spell- 
_ing; grouping of words for the purpose of spelling ; incidental spelling ; 
uses of the dictionary and of the spelling book. 


IV. Literature. 


28. The special object of the course in Literature is to prepare 
the teacher to create in his pupils a taste for good literature, while 
broadening their knowledge, moulding their characters, and aiding 
them to appreciate the beauty and the power of artistic expression of 
thought and feeling. The course includes the following topics :— 


The nature and elements of literature. 


Selection of Subject-matter for Literature Lessons: Qualities of 
literature that appeal to children of different ages; basis of selection 
of material for different grades; lists of suitable fairy tales, fables, 
nature stories, etc., adapted to children of lower grades and of gen- 
eral works for pupils in the highest forms; complete wholes versus 
extracts. 


Methods in Teaching Literature: Methods of dealing with primary 
literature; comparison of values of reading and telling; method in sup- 
plementary reading contrasted with that in exact study; the extensive — 
and intensive study of literature; the importance and method of memor- 
izing selections; the value of oral reading in- the interpretation and 
appreciation of literature; the importance of the teacher’s own ability 
to read well; the futility of attempts to develop formally the critical 
sense. 

Lesson Procedure: Preparation of the pupils; necessity for pre- 
paring a suitable mood for the lesson; how far the author’s biography 
has a place here; preliminary reading of the selection; the main 
thought of the lesson grasped in a more or less indefinite way through 
a reading of it; the analysis of a selection into its wider thought 
elements and the analysis of these again into their elements; the place 
of explanation of words and phrases; the use of the dictionary; the 
relation of the subordinate thoughts to the unity of the whole, the main 
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thought of the: selection as made definite by the analysis; the oral read- 
ing of the selection by pupils after study; the value of oral and written 
reproduction; suitable seat work. 

Examinations in Literature: Difficulties of examining in literature; 
specimen examination questions. 

Teacher’s Preparation: Special importance of teacher’s own quali- 
fications; a class-course in Literature, including the literary study of 
portions of the Bible prescribed by the Education Department;  ses- 
sional private reading-courses for teachtrs-in-training; suggestions for 
their future reading. 

School Library: Principles to be kept in view in selecting works 
for the school library; methods of making use of school library; means 
of securing the co-operation of the home in the pupil’s reading. 

Note.—Teachers-in-training having conscientious objections to the literary study 


of the Bible shall be excused therefrom by the Principal. Religious instruction by 
the different local clergymen is provided in each Normal School. See 
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V. Grammar. 


29. The special object of the course in Grammar is to prepare the 
teacher to train his pupils in habits of logical analysis, and to give 
them a basis for self-criticism in language by developing the princples 
of language structure. The course includes the following topics :— 

Meaning of English Grammar; the relation of grammar to speech; 
correlation with other subjects; reasons for and against retaining it 
-in elementary schools; reasons for deferring the formal study till Form 
IV.; introductory work of Forms II. and III. 

The sentence as the starting point; basal value of function; order 
and method of teaching the parts of speech; principles of classification 
as applied to grammar; inflection, use and value of our remaining 
inflections; rules of syntax, their value; use of grammatical termi- 
nology; definitions, their value, how to be obtained, how to be applied; 
analysis and parsing, aim and value of each; value of diagrams; oral 
and written exercises; treatment of false syntax; elementary etymology, 
the derivation and composition of words. 


VI. History: 


30. The special object of the course in History is to prepare the 
teacher to train pupils to adapt human experiences to present situations. 
In the elementary stages the chief objects are to arouse an interest 
in historical studies, to enable the pupils to appreciate the logical 
sequence of events, and to give them a knowledge of their civil rights 
and duties; also to stimulate a love of country. The course includes 
the following topics :— 

The Scope of History: The correlation of history with other sub- 
jects, especially geography; the special value of Canadian and of Bri- 
tish history; the proper perspective in the development of the subject; 
parts enlarged in the academic review; what makes an event import- 
ant. 

Methods: The recitation, its form and purposes, the place of oral 
teaching and of blackboard work by teacher, and of written exercises 
at seat and at blackboard by pupils; methods in oral and:in written 
work; the use of pictures, maps, etc., of readers and of the text-book. 
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Stages in the Course: Special necessity for the adaptation of the 
teaching of History to the pupil’s growing knowledge and_ logical 
capacity. The picture and story stage, a methodically arranged series 
of picturesque biographies graphically narrated; no text-book. The 
information stage; an introduction to history proper, methodically pre- 
sented; external and picturesque side made prominent, with emphasis 
on biographical and social aspects; introduction of history readers and 
biographies in the library. The reflective stage; the study of causal 
relations and of the origin, development, and inner life of our institu- 
tions. 

The selection and arrangement of material suitable for different 
grades; the place and purpose of each of the following :— 

History of the aborigines, pioneers, local history. 

Characteristics of peoples, as those of the United States, Japan, 
China, France, Quebec. 

Biography: The natural attractiveness of biography; the relation 
of biography to history; the effects of a study of biography on the 
development of character; selection of suitable biographies for pupils 
of different grades, as the lives of explorers, navigators, and soldiers 
for primary grades; of statesmen, poets, scientists, etc., as represent- 
ing more complex conditions, for pupils of higher grades. 

Civics: Ends to be kept in view in teaching civics; consideration 
of work to be undertaken in civics; study of civic institutions as appear- 
ing in their lowest forms among primitive peoples; the beginnings of 
governments, of courts, of school systems, of factories, of means, of 
transportation, efc., study of present forms of civic-institutions. 

Epochs: Their relation to biography; systematic chronological 
study of history; its value and its dangers; the causal sequence of 
events. 

Supplementary Material: The use of mythology, ballads, orations, 
epics, legends, tales of chivalry, narrative poems, and historical novels; 
character of history readers and of supplementary works for the dif- 
ferent grades. Significance and value of the Flag. 


VII. Geography. 


31. The special object of the course in Geography is to prepare 
the teacher to extend the pupil’s knowledge of the earth and its rela- 
tion to life thereon, and to assist them in interpreting and _ utilizing 
their physical environment in accordance with their needs. The 
course includes the following topics :— 

The scope of geography; its relation to’ other subjects, especially 
to Nature Study, History, and Elementary Science. 

The review of the course should lay special emphasis on the study 
of the earth’s surface and the changes wrought thereon by the various 
agencies; rock formation and soils; distribution of mineral deposits ; 
plant and animal life; the earth’s relation to other heavenly bodies; 
weather and climate; man’s relation to the rest of the world; commer- 
cial and political geography. 

Methods: Consideration of the order of development of the subject 
in rural and urban schools; the use of maps, globes, pictures, black- 
board drawings, natural objects, specimens of products, lantern slides 
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and stereoscopic views; modelling, map drawing, scales and _projec- 
tions; weather observations and records, simple experiments in explan- 
ation of natural phenomena (See course in Experimental Science); 
excursions in connection with the observations in local geography; 
inter-school correspondence; the use of reference library, books of 
travel, geography readers, etc., common mistakes in teaching weo- 
graphy and means of avoiding them. 


VIII. Nature Study. 


32. The special object of the course in Nature Study is to broaden 
and deepen the teacher’s sympathies and interests, and, through him, 
those of his pupils, by training him to observe and interpret the com- 
mon phenomena of the world about him. The course includes the fol- 
lowing topics :— 

The character and scope of nature study; its relation to formal 
science; its correlation with other subjects. 

Materials for Nature Study: Conditions determining the choice of 
material for nature study lessons for pupils of different grades, and 
for varying conditions in rural and urban schools; uses and limitations 
of books, pictures, models, collections, etc.; supplementary materials 
such as stories, literature, etc. 

Methods in Nature Study: Nature Study as a method; special 
characteristics of a typical nature study lesson: uses and limitations 
of records of observations; directions for conducting school excur- 
sions. The study of ‘special topics dealing with materials of nature 
study and illustrating methods of presentation in all grades of public | 
schools, the topics to be typical and to be selected from various grades 
and departments of the Public School course of study. 

School-gardens: The purpose of school gardens; school gardens 
as a phase of nature study work; their relation to agriculture and hor- 
ticulture; the discussion of the purpose and possibility of the study of 
ereutare and horticulture in urban and rural schools. 

Practice in planning and plotting a garden; planning school 
erounds for tree planting in accordance with the principles of land- 
scape gardening; preparation and planting of exerpimental plots in the 
school grounds to illustrate the benefits of rotation, fertilizing, spray- 
ing, mulching, etc. 

Note.—Teachers-in-training should make frequent excursions for the purpose of 
studying materials in their natural environment and relations. They should make 
collections of different kinds for their own use as well as to enable them to direct as 
teachers the practical side of nature study. The nature of the collections will be 
regulated by the kind of school in which the student will likely teach ; rural teachers 
should make collections of weeds, weed seeds, economic plants, diseased plants, injur- 
ious and beneficial insects, etc. ; urban teachers, of factory products, garden flowers, 


etc. Besides acquiring experience in planning and planting gardens, teachers-in-train- 
ing should visit schools where successful garden work is being done. 


IX. Elementary Science. 


33. The special object of the course in Elementary Science is to 
give the teacher a better appreciation of its general principles, a more 
accurate knowledge of its facts, and greater familiarity with apparatus; 
so that he may be able to teach Natural and Experimental Science 
systematically. The course includes the following :— 
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The scope of the experimental and natural sciences; their correla- 
tion with other school studies. 

A comprehensive and practical review of the course in Elementary 
Science prescribed for the Lower School of High Schools, the emphasis 
in experimental science beine placed on those facts and principles of 
chemistry, mechanics, heat, sound, light, and electricity which are 
essential to the understanding of common natural phenomena. 

The construction of simple apparatus. (See Manual Training 
course. ) 

The Microscope: Its construction and use; selection and prepar- 
ation of material for microscopic work, having direct reference to Bac- 
_teriology—a brief course. 

Methods of Teaching: The meaning and value of observation and 
experimentation; inductive and deductive methods of investigation; the 
place of class-room discussion; demonstration by the teacher and 
laboratory work by the pupil; the use of note-books and text-books. 

Note 1.—The work in Elementary Science should be carried on through class room 
discussions and laboratory work with emphasis on the latter. Teachers-in-training 
should become familiar with methods of experimentation and should attain skill in 


instrument manipulation. They should also be required to keep neat and accurate 
records of observation and experimental work. 


Note 2.—In both the nature study and the Elementary Science course, the subject 
matter of Biology should receive more attention than that of Physics and Chemistry, 
which are subjects of the July Entrance Examination. The course in Nature Study is 
of more importance than that in Experimental Science. < 


X. Arithmetic. 


34. Ihe special object of the course in Arithmetic is to improve the 
teacher’s knowledge of the subject that he may use it effectively as a 
means of logical training, and more particularly that he may be pre- 
pared to give his pupils such instruction in the various arithmetical 
processes as will enable them to make with accuracy, rapidity, and 
facility, the calculations and computations which their future life may ~ 
render necessary. The course includes the following topics :— 

The scope of arithmetic; its relation to the other subjects of the 
curriculum; importance of its practical aspects as related to the lives 
of the pupils; danger of over-estimating its value as training in logic. 

The origin of number as the result of the necessity for the valua- 
tion or limitation of quantity by measurement; the various steps 
involved in the development of the number idea; the unit, its nature 
and use; the necessity for standard units; number, a ratio. 

Methods in Arithmetic: Analysis and synthesis, induction and 
deduction,—compared, illustrated, and applied; graphic methods; use 
of concrete material in making clear new processes and in verifying 
and interpreting operations performed; the use of text-books and of 
prescribed apparatus; the importance of training in, and devices to 
secure, néatness, accuracy, and speed in computation; the importance, 
place, and treatment of oral arithmetic; the value of problems; the 
essentials of proper solutions; solutions by full analysis, and by _per- 
forming operations only; ‘‘unitary’’ method and method of direct mea- 
surement; grading of problems; interest in problems for which the 
pupils themselves furnish the material; blackboard work; drill and 
examination work in arithmetic. 
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A thorough treatment of the various arithmetical~ operations and 
their applications with special stress upon the requirements of teachers 
engaged in public school work. This should include the following :— 


Counting} measuring with standard units; numbers from 1 to Io, 
from 10 to 20, ete.; number pictures, notation and numeration; addi- 
tion-tables, exercises, ‘devices; subtraction—by decomposition, by 
equal additions, and by complementary additions; multiplication—rela- 
tion to other operations, tables, exercises, factors, division—short and 
long, factoring, cancellation, division. by factors; measures and mul- 
tiples. 


Fractions: How and when to be introduced, different interperta- 
tions, notations, rules for operations deduced and applied; decimal frac- 
tions, correspondence of methods of numeration, notation, and opera- 
tions with those of integers, recurring decimals. 


Applied Arithmetic: Percentage, trade discount, commission, 
insurance, taxes, interest, discount, stocks, exchange; tables of weights 
and measures; the metric system; mensuration including the areas of 
rectangles, triangles; parallelograms, and circles, and the volume of 
rectangular solids, cylinders, and prisms; square root. ~ 


XI. Algebra. 


35. The special object of the course in Algebra is to familiarize the 
teacher with its fundamental conceptions and to prepare him to pre- 
sent the various processes of the subject in the most effective way. 
Having regard to the fact that Algebra is Arithmetic generalized, its 
special object is the same as that of Arithmetic. The course includes 
the following topics :— 

The scope of algebra; when the subject should be introduced. 

Relation of algebra to arithmetic; a comparison of the nature and 
application of its symbols and operations with those of arithmetic; the 
equation as a means of connecting the subject with arithmetic and of 
introducing its symbols; the origin and explanation of algebraical 
symbols; the relation of algebra to geometry. 

The use of induction, deduction, and mathematical induction in 
algebra. 

Methods of Teaching algebraic notation, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, formule, factoring, measures, multiples, frac- 
tions; testing algebraic operations by ‘‘checking.”’ 

' The Equation: Its nature; identities; the solution of equations of 
one and of two unknowns, and of easy quadratics; the mathematical 
axioms employed in these solutions; the interpretation of results; the 
equation applied to the solution of problems; comparison, where pos- 
sible, of algebraic with arithmetical solutions. 


XII. Geometry. 


36. The special object of the course in Geometry is to prepare the 
teacher to train his pupils to attain skill in the use of instruments, in 
accurate measurements, and in drawing; and, through these, in induc- 
tive and deductive reasoning. The course includes the following 
topics :— 
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The scope of geometry; when it should be begun; methods of 
treatment—inductive and deductive; the relation of inductive geometry 
to deductive geometry; the inductive course for beginners. 

Method of introducing the definitions. 

The use of simple instruments, compass, protractor, divider and 
set square, in the measurement of lines and angles; the construction 
of lines and angles of given magnitude; the construction of geometrical 
figures. 

The inductive method of proving some of the leading propositions 
of Euclid, through the accurate construction of figures; the deductive 
application of principles reached through induction. 

Throughout the course, accuracy in construction shall be insisted 
upon as co-ordinate with exactness of thought. 


XIII. Writing. 


- 37. The object of the course in Writing is to train the teacher to 
write rapidly and legibly, and to make him familiar with the best 
means of securing the most satisfactory results in the teaching of the 
subject. The course includes the following topics :— 

The purpose of writing; its correlation with other subjects. 

A brief outline of the different methods of teaching the subject. 

Penholding; position at the desk: position of the paper; the pro- 
per formation of the small and the capital letters and the figures; 
various movement exercises ; practice on paper and on the blackboard. 

Use of headlines and copybooks: use of blank paper; its ruling; 
value of transcription, dictation, and composition in writing; how gen- 
eral and individual faults are corrected; the formation of a characteris- 
tic hand; how to deal with pupils having some physical disability. 
Business Forms. : 


A brief review of the Lower School course in Book-keeping, also 


_ affording practice in writing. 


Note.—After the teacher-in-training has mastered in class the proper formation 
of the letters, etc., and the movement exercises, the master should require him to 
hand in from time to time exercises for criticism until his handwriting is satisfactory. 


XIV. Art Work. 


38. The special object of the course in Art is to give the teacher 
such a knowledge of the subject, such a training of his esthetic nature, 
and such facility in the use of Art as a means of expression as will 
enable him to develop like tastés and powers in his pupils. The course 
includes the following topics :— 

The scope of Art; Art as a mode of expression and ‘a means of 
esthetic culture; its correlation with other subjects in the school 
course. 

Freehand Drawing: How to use the various mediums, pencil, 
charcoal, crayons, ink with pen or brush: the drawing of common flat 
objects such as leaves, grasses, brooms, shovels, saws, hammers jn 
an appropriate medium; the drawing of common spherical, cylindrical, 
and rectangular solids, illustrating the principles of freehand perspec- 
tive; the grouping of objects; simple landscapes from nature and 
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imagination; illustration of games, occupations, nursery rhymes and 
stories; pose drawing; drawing from casts. 

Blackboard Drawing: The use of white, black, and coloured 
crayons on the blackboard and on large pieces of paper; rapid illustra- 
tive sketches to aid in the teaching of all subjects; blackboard draw- 
ing specially important to the teacher as a means of expression. 

Water Colours: Theory of colour; the solar spectrum; the six 
standard colours, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and “violet; the 
intermediate hues, red-orange, yellow-orange, yellow-green, blue- 
green, blue-violet and red-violet; the tints and shades of each colour 
in graduated scales; the pigmentary-theory; primary, secondary, and 
tertiary colours; complementary colours; colour harmony, dominant, 
analogous, and complementary; the neutral value scale; the making 
and applying of graduated and uniform washes; the representation in 
colour, neutral values, and sepia, of leaves, grasses, flowers, fruits, 
trees, insects, pet animals, birds, and common objects; the grouping 
of objects; simple landscapes from nature and imagination; elementary 
composition of pictures. 

Decorative Design: The principles that determine the rhythm, 
balance, and harmony of tones, measures, and shapes; borders, sur- 
face designs, designing of Christmas cards, programmes, book covers; 
lettering ; designs to be done in netural Sale first and then carried 
out in colour. . 

How to study a picture; the critical study of a few masterpieces 
of painting. 

BOOK OF REFERENCE :— , 

Prang’s Text Books of Arlt Education; 7 books, $2.40. 

Prang’s Art Education for High Schools. 

Prang’s Drawing Course. Ee 

Atkinson, Mentzner and Grover: Applied Arts Drawing Books. 

D. C. Heath & Co. The Parallel Course Drawing Books. 

H. W. Poor: How to Draw. 


XV. Manual Training. 


39. The special value of the course in Manual Training is to 
train the teacher to appreciate the educational value of various forms 
of Constructive Work, and to select and use in the most effective way 
constructive exercises in the varying conditions of urban and rural 
schools. The course includes. the following topics :— 

The scope of Manual Training; its correlation with other subjects 
in the curriculum; the selection of exercises based on the requirements 
of the school and the home; outlines of courses in the different forms 
of hand-work. The practical course includes the following with con- 
current methodology :— 

Handwork for Primary Grades: Typical forms of constructive work 
adapted to the capacities of children in the lower grades, including 
weaving, elementary paper and cardboard work and modelling. 

Drawing: A short course in mechanical drawing with and with- 
out instruments; plans and blue prints. 

Advanced Cardboard Work; book-binding, simple repair of books ; 
trimming and mounting of pictures. 
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Basket and Rafia work to be confined as far as possible to the 
use of native fibres, correlating with nature study. 

Modelling: Materials used for modelling and how these are kept; 
modelling natural forms; plotting; modelling as a means of teaching 
geographical concepts; cunania aaS observation of the HeRCet Pay 
of school neighbourhood ; supplementing word pictures in readers, etc. 
models used in conjunction with drawing, etc.; in teaching principles 
of design. 

Woodwork: Tools and how to keep them in good one order ; 
designing; a short course in bench work; uses of woods and hee 
suitability to such uses. 

The construction of simple forms of school apparatus in wood, 
metal, glass, and their combinations. 

Co-operative exercises in the above forms of work. 


XVI. Household Science. 


40. The special object of the course in Household Science is to 
enable the teacher to relate the work of the school to the activities of 
the home. It is a form of Manual Training, and possesses the same 
educational value. The course includes the following topics, with con- 
current methodology :— | 

The Home: Purpose; use, furnishing, and care of each room; 
methods of cleaning; ventilation. 

_ Foods: Elements of food required by the body; digestibility of 
these; analysis of common foods—milk, eggs, meat, fruit, vegetables, 
cereals; effect of heat on these as to food value, digestibility, and 
flavour. 

Cookery: Principles of combustion; care of stoves; fuels; prin- 
ciples and practice of each method of eooking—boiling, simmering, 
steaming, steeping, toasting, broiling, frying, baking, etc.; food com- 
binations; flour mixtures; lightening: ‘agents used in these ; table ser- 
vice. 

Bacteriology: Occurrence and nature of bacteria; sanitation based. 
on this knowledge; preservation of foods. 

Needle Work: A study of each stitch on different textures and 
fabrics; application of these in making SLU articles as bags, aprons, 
handkerchiefs, needle-cases, towels, etc.; mending, darning, patching, 
using different textures and fabrics: button hole: okie sewing on 
enone books and eyes; colour combinations; taking measurements 
and drafting patterns; making dolls’ clothes; making simple garments 
and underclothing. 


XVII. Music. 


41. The special object of the course in Music is to train the 
teacher in the use of Music as a means of self-expression and of e&s- 
thetic culture. The course includes the following topics :— 

Tune: Practice in singing from the staff and tonic-solfa modula- 
tors; intervals of moderate difficulty, contained in the major diatonic 
scales; modulation from any given key to its relative minor, and its 
dominant and subdominant. 
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Time: Practice in singing rhythmical studies in simple or com- 
pound duple, triple, or quadruple times; the pulse as the unit of mea- 
surement in time, with its divisions into halves, quarters, or thirds in 
varied combination. 2 

Ear Training: Development of the power to recognize by ear, and 
to transcribe the tonal and rhythmic elements of short musical phrases, 
when sung or played. | 

Voice Culture: Practice in correct tone production; vowel forma- 
tion; enunciation Of consonants; breath control; correct intonation ; 
and the equalization of the various registers of the voice. 

Songs: The study of songs suited to the requirements of pupils 
in all grades of public and separate Schools, with special attention to 
development of power in musical expression; the study of part songs 
of recognized merit, arranged for adult voices. 

Notation: Elements of notation, both tonic-solfa and staff; the 
formation of the major and minor diatonic scales; elements of modu- 
lation and transposition. 

Vocal Physiology: Comparison of abdominal, intercostal, and 
clavicular breathing; the larynx; action of the vocal chords in the pro- 
duction of the various vocal registers; influence of the mouth and nasal 
cavities on vocal resonance and vowel quality. 

Methods: Concurrently with the -foregoing course, a_ practical 
knowledge of recognized systems of teaching the tonic-solfa and staff 
notations shall be acquired; also of the relative importance of the staff 
and tonic-solfa systems and the grading of musical studies. 

Note.—Teachers-in-training who, from any cause, consider themselves incapable 
of learning to sing should present their cases to the teacher of Music at the beginning 
of the term. If, on examination, it should be found necessary, special instruction 
will be provided, adapted to their needs: and their efforts to overcome any natural 
disability which may be found to exist, will be taken into account at the oral examin- 


ation at the close of the term. The written examinations, however, are compulsory 
for all students. 


XVIII Physiology and Hygiene. 


42. The object of the course in Physiology and Hygiene is to train 
the teacher in the knowledge requisite for the maintenance of the health 
of both himself and his pupils, and to qualify him for supervising the 
sanitary conditions of the school and its surroundings. The course 
includes the following topics :— 

School Hygiene: School sanitation. (See under School Manage- 
ment, p.. 19.) | 

Contagious and Infectious Diseases: Common facts of bacteri- 
ology, how to detect existence of common infectious and contagious 
diseases; modes of preventing spread of these diseases; sanitary legis- 
lation; duties of the teacher. . 

Personal Hygiene (with the necessary minimum of anatomy): 
Framework of the body; spinal curvature, its causes. Digestive sys- 
tem; foods, care of teeth; saliva. Physiology of respiration and cir- 
culation. Skin and other depuratory organs, hair, nails, bathing, 
clothing, etc. . Muscles; the relation of exercise to health. Brain and 
nervous system; relation of mind to body; mental exercise; study; 
rules regarding mental work; irregular and overwork; mental strain 
and worry. Effects of alcohol, tobacco, etc., on organs and functions. 
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The eye: Its physiology and hygiene; lighting; myopia and pres- 
byopia; affections produced by improper accommodation; colour blind- 
ness; tests for defective eyesight. 

The ear, the nose, and the throat; Their physiology and hygiene; 
ear and throat troubles, causing dulness in pupils; tests for defective 
hearing and breathing. 

Accidents and emengencies: First aid in such cases as fainting, 
suffocation, drowning, hemorrhage, fractures and. dislocations, venom- 
ous stings, poisoning, frost-bites, sunstrokes and heat-stroke, burns; 


bandaging. 
Book OF REFERENCE :— 
Knight: Introductory Physiology and Hygiene. 


XIX. Physical Training. 


43. The special object of the course in Physical Culture is to 
enable the teacher to make proper provision for the physical training 
of his pupils. With Physiology and Hygiene (School and Personal) as 
a basis it prescribes and directs rational forms of exercises for the 
attainment and maintenance of health, the development of a symmetri- 
cal body, and the formation of habits of grace and ease in muscular 
movement. To this end the teacher-in-training should be made familiar 
with the German, Swedish, French (Delsarte), and American systems 
ef physical training. The course includes :— 

Breathing Exercises: Running, hopping, quick walking. 

Leg Exercises: Standing positions, fundamental stride, etc.; 
standing with flexions of ankles and knees; fall-outs; charges; fenc- 
ing positions and kneelings. 

Arm Exercises: Starting position, hands at side, at shoulders, at 
thrust, at upward bend, at formal bend; movements of raising, swing- 
ing, rotation, circling, flexion, and intension.. 

Neck and Trunk Exercises: Flexion, extension, and rotation. 

Free Exercises: All the simpler forms from fundamental positions; 
also compound movements of two parts in the same, opposite, and 
right-angled directions. 

Tactics: Facings and steppings; marching in various formations 
of rank, file, column, etc.; fancy steps, following and changing steps, 
etc. ; running. ; . 

Special Exercises: For correcting the individual defects that may 
be found among children. ; 

Recreative Gymnastics: Indoor and outdoor games. 


XX. School Law and Regulations. 
44. The Ontario School Law and Regulations so far as they deal 
with the duties and obligations of teachers and pupils. 
XXI. Manners. 


45. A course in Manners. Especial care shall be taken that, while 
in attendance, the teachers-in-training shall observe the rules of 
courtesy and social etiquette. 

BooK OF REFERENCE :— 

Practical Etiquette. 

3—cIR. 23 
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NORMAL MODEL SCHOOLS. 


46.—(1) The terms of the Normal Model Schools shall correspond 
with those of the Public Schools in cities. The regulations of the Educa- 
tion Department with regard to pupils and teachers in Public Schools 
shall apply to the teaching staff and to pupils of the Model Schools, sub- 
ject to any modification that may be made from time to time by the 
Minister of Education. 

(2) The Head Master of each Normal Model School and the director 
of the Provincial Kindergarten shall act under the direction of the Princi- 
pal of the Normal School to which their respective departments are 
attached, and shall be responsible to him for the order, discipline, and 
progress of the pupils, and also for the accuracy and usefulness of the 
lessons conducted by the teachers-in-training. 
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JOHN SEATH 
SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION 


A 
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Toronto, May Ist, 


DEAR SIR,— 


The Minister intends to admit to the North Bay school, which w 
next September, candidates for second class certificates (session to last 


middle of June), and for third class certificates (a session of about three 1 


Assuming— 


(1) that candidates for teachers’ certificates who are resident: 


districts will be sent to the North Bay school, and 


(2) that the Minister will pay the travelling expenses for one 
and from their homes, of such candidates as live outside of a radius of one 


miles from the school, 


kindly let me have, at your earliest possible convenience, as close an esti 
you can make of the number of your pupils who will attend next Sept 


candidates for second class and third class certificates respectively. 
Yours truly, 


JOHN SEATE 


The Principal, 
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- FRENCH-ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


HINTS ON TEACHING ENGLISH TO JUNIOR FRENCH 
CLASSES. 


1. OrnAL WoRK. 


The teaching of Oral English should begin with the child’s first week 
in school, and. the object of making it serviceable and aceurate should be 
kept steadily in view. In the beginning teach through objects, choosing 
at first those most familiar to the child. In the junior classes the 
answers of individuals, when correct, should be repeated in concert by all, 
also separately by some pupils, especially the dull or backward. In all 
language or object lessons lead pupils to use, as freely as possible, all the 
English they may have learned, to form their own statements, to vary 


the form of phrases or sentences, to ask questions etc., encouraging all 


such attempts however imperfect they may at first be. With young 
pupils, correct al’ mistakes instantly, in a kindly way, and have the 
proper form repeated, and if necessary drilled upon. The teacher should 
take special care to endeavor to secure correct pronunciation by setting 
a good example for imitation, and by giving thorough drill on the diffi- 
culties commonly met with, e.g. three, old man, ete. etc., even exaggerating 
such sounds if necessary. Above all it should be remembered that much 
of u.e success in this teaching will depend upon thorough and frequent 
drills and reviews. For this purpose the teacher should keep a list of 
all words, phrases or sentences gone over, especially with the junior class. 
The order in teaching should be as follows :— : 


1. Holding an object in plain view of the class, the teacher gives its 
name clearly and slowly ; then the pupils pronounce its name (a) after 
the teacher, (b) without the teacher’s help, (c) individually. Other 
objects are similarly treated, the number depending upon the ability of the 
class. 


2. The teacher pronounces the name and the pupils show or hold up 
the object. 


| 3. The eee bah owe the ae ane the name is oiven andy the pupils ; 
(a) together, (b) separately. — 
4. Not too many objects should be given in each ee au ihe teacher — 
should make sure that every child knows (a) the object when named, (b) © 
the name when the object is given, the latter presenting the greater diffi- 
culty. Among the objects to be first taken up are (i) things in the | 
school, (ii) familiar things of the home, (iii) parts of the body, (iv) articles 
of clothing worn by the children, (v) other common objects, ¢.g.: apple, 
watch, stone, leaf, etc. Later, pictures may ts used to teach common ani- © 
mals, vegetables ete. ete. 


5. When the pupil has a fair stock of names, teach simple descriptive | 
words, still by means of objects, ¢.g.: a short pencil, a long stick, a small 
__ book, a large slate, a red dress, a black hat, ete. Related or contrasted 
terms are more easily taught together. 


6. Simple acts should be performed (a) by the teacher, (b) by the | 
pupils, and described in full statements; e.g. the teacher, doing the act as 
he describes it, says: I open the book, I raise the window, J tear the 
paper, I sit down, ete Then the class is told to open the book, to raise 
the window, to tear the paper, to sit down, etc., to show their understand- 
ing of the English sentence. A further step is to have them tell in full 
(English) statements, what they do. Afterwards the application of these 
words should be extended by such requests.as: open the door; open the 
window ; open the desk ; etc. ; raise the slate; raise the chair; etc., the pupil 
describing in English what he is doing. 


7. The use of the simple pronouns he, we, hers, they, etc., should be 
taught through simple language lessons, ¢.g.: his slate ; my book ; he cleans" 
the board; you hold the box; they close the door, ete. 


8. In a somewhat similar way the simple prepositions may be taught, 
€.g.: the book is on the chair; wnder the desk; beside the slate, ete. 


9. When some little advance has been made, the question and nega- 
tive forms should be used; also the plural'and possessive forms, the 
simple past tense and the common auxiliaries. These should not be 
taught from a book, or by rules, but should come from proper question- 
ing, ég., Tell me what he does? (he writes on his slate.) What is he 
doing? (he 1s writing, etc.) What did he do? (he wrote, ete.) What 
has he done ? (he has written, etc.) 


10. Pupils should learn by heart such lists as the days of the week, the 
months, the numbers (as their arithmetic progresses) ; also simple pieces 
in prose and verse, the meaning of which they understand. They should 

sing Kindergarten songs, performing the actions. ete. 


11. After teaching things as wholes, take up their parts, e.g. knife — 
handle, blade, spring, ete.; chair back, legs, seat, ete. 


12. The spoken English and French words should be associated through- 
out the course, the teacher giving the word or sentence in one language, 
and the pupils in the other, The teacher should use English in com- 
municating with the pupils, so far at least as the progress of “the class will 
admit. All explanations or commands given in French might afterwards 
be repeated in English. 


13. These oral lessons should be taken at least twice a day, starting 
with ten minutes for each, and lengthening the time as the class pro- 
arrests. 
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I], Written Work; READING AND TRANSLATION, 


1, When considerable progress has been made in the oral work, the 
names of objects, the descriptions of simple actions, ete., should be written 


on the board, after having been given orally, and the pupils taught to 


recognize them in that form. Then they should be copied by the pupils 
and afterwards read to the teacher. Great care should be taken to secure, 
from the first, large legible writing as it makes word recognition more 
easy. 


2. These blackboard exercises may be continued for some time before 
the pupil is required to read from a book. The teacher may use charts, 
made by herself of big sheets of strong paper, using crayon for writing 
the words in large hand. The lessons should contain the words and 
phrases already taught and some new ones, and should not be identical 
with the lessons in the primer. | 

3. If the teacher understands the phonic method she should use it 
after the pupil can recognize readily a fair number of words. 


4. But, even if the teacher is unacquainted with phonies, she may 
greatly facilitate the learning of a number of words by using the board 
to show their likeness in form, which will easy suggest their likeness in 
sound ; ¢.g., from book it will be easy to teach look, took, cook, ete.; from 
char, hair, fair, pair ete. Similarly he might point out si mple changes 
in sound dependent upon changes in form, e.g : 


pin, hat, not, | ae 
pine, hate, f note, { ~~ 


Also he should thoroughly drill on forms that might be confusing on 


account of their resemblance, eg. : 
though 
pe } oe through bets 
thought 


These words need not be specially sought out but should be used as the 
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- lesson supplies or suggests them. 


Lap, 


5. Before beginning reading from the book, take a series of object 
or language lessons to make the pupils acquainted with the subjects of 
at least the earlier lessons. Knowing the written words from the board, 
and being familiar with the ideas, the pupils should find little difficulty 


In these first lessons, especially if the blackboard is freely used. 


6. It is most important that, before the reading, the teacher should 
talk about the lesson, explaining with the pupils’ help, the meaning of 
each particular word or phrase that might present difficulty, putting the 
new words into other constructions, giving the phrases a different form 
or using them in more familiar seateuces that those in the Reader, pay- 
ing special attention to idioms, etc., endeavoring in every way to give 
pupils a clear understanding of the meaning and the construction. So far 
as the advancement of the class will admit of it, all such explanation should 
be in English. If the meaning has to be given in French, it would be well 
to repeat it immediately afterwards in English so the pupils may grasp 
it in that language also. i 


7. Where the Bi-lingual series are used, the French lesson may be 
taken first, as presenting fewer difficulties. 
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8. After the reading exercise, the substance? of each lesson should be | 
given in the best English the pupil can command. It should be in a con- | 
nected form, with but few questions from the teacher. Pupils may be 
encouraged to suggest words or phrases that would be more suitable than — 
those first given, or the teacher may supply them; such corrections should — 


be employed in different sentences till the pupil knows their use. 


9. To the third form inclusive, the pupils should copy every English 
lesson, and the teacher should test their knowledge of such written work. 


10. The teacher should write on the board, lists of English words or 
phrases, previously taught, followed by their French equivalents in 
parallel columns, to be copied and learned by heart. As a test, the Eng- 
lish or the French column may be erased, tob2 supplied by the pupils on 
their slates or exercise books. 


11. There should be English dictation every day, at first of Sack words 
as were written on the board and learned by the class. For the hard 


words the teacher should write them on the board) directing particular 
attention to the difficulties each presents, (silent letters, atc.) and have 


them copied on slates by the class. Then eras> them from the board and 
slates and give in dictation. Afterwards phrases or sentenzes containing 
these words may be dictated. 


12. All errors in such exercises should be written-several times in the 
correct form, and a list of those words most commonly missed, should be 
kept to review from. 


13. Each day the class should learn by heart a portion of the reading 
esson, or of certain selected lessons, or of other selections written on the 
board. The meaning of each should be made clear to the pupils. 


14. As the class advances teach the written English forms of the plural, 
the possessive, the masculine and feminine, the past tense, ete. 


15. Sentences that the pupils have given in English describing actions , 
pictures, etc., should be written on the board and, with the help of the 
class, the translation of each word put underneath it. [n such sentences 
the order of the words should at first be the same in the two lanzuages. 
Erase the sentences from the board. dictate the French, and have pupils 
write on their slates the corresponding English from memory. Sentenc3s 
wherein the order of the words differs in the two languiazes, should coma 
only after the pupil has had considerable practice. 


16. With each reading lesson, whether French or English, there should 
be considerable oral translation, at first of the easier words and 
phrases, but gradually increasing in difficulty as the pupil advances, until 
the whole lesson can be so rendered. In such exercises from the Bi-lingual 

- series, either one side of the op2n bodk shoul | be govered, or else the book 
be closed. The pupils’ own expressions should be preferred to those of 
the book, if they convey the right meaning. Frequenily the teacher 
should vive for translation sentences changed som +what from those in the 
lesson, thou zh consisting for the most purt of the sunm2 words, espacially fur 
the junior classes. 

17. For the young pupils the translation should be as literal as pos- 
sible so that they will have some definite meauing for each word. After 
considerable practice they may be taught to give a variety of expressions 
or forms, while preserving the meaning ; and the Enzlish idioms may be 
introduced gradually. | 
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Bis The soproduction of Miaveating athe will be af great service. If 
iy! ahs teacher reads the story in French let the class relate the substance of 
-itin English; if given in English let the pupils tell it in French first 
_and afterwards in English. This reproduction should be oral at first so 
_ that all mistakes may be corrected; afterwards it should be written if 
the pupil is able. 


20. The use of a dictionary for assisting in translation should be ex- 
_ plained in the senior second form, or earlier if the pupils can profit by it. 
_ They require instruction how to choose the proper word and how to tell 
i? _ the pronunciation. Each school should have a standard English diction- 
ary, (the Concise Imperial is good,) and a large French- -English dictionary, 
as the smaller books commonly used by Be pupils are not always reliable 
or sufficiently complete. 


21. Regular written translation should begin at latest in the junior 
second form, and should receive very careful Bir eneion in all classes. The 
first exercises should be short and simple. They may be taken from the 
Reader or may be Suitable selections from other books; In the latter case — 
they should be written on the board or dictated to ihe class. Especially 
in the early lessons it is very advisable to make free use of the board to » 
shew the correct form and to simplify all difficulties. Every written 
exerciso should be earefully examined, and be written again if many mis- 

takes are found. There should be at least two such exercises in written | 


translation each day. 
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Where the Bi heal series are used the teacher should supply himself 
with other material suitable for translation. 
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Regulations of the University Matriculation Board. 


(1) The University Matriculation Board is-constituted for the purpose 
of appointing examiners for the Junior Matriculation Examinations, regu- 
lating the conduct of these examinations, considering the reports in con- 
nection therewith, and forwarding its findings to the Minister. 


(2) There shall be two classes of examiners, (2) Examiners-in-chief 
who shall set the question papers and read the scholarship and appeal 
answer papers, and (4) Associate Examiners who shall read the other 
answer papers. 


(3) The University Matriculation Board shall appoint as Examiners- 
in-chief persons of well known ability as teachers in either a University 
or a,High School. No Examiners-in-chief shall be engaged in the 
preparation of candidates for the examinations concerned. 


(4) The Board shall appoint as Associate Examiners persons holding 
specialists’ certificates according to the regulations of the Department 
of Education, or graduates of any British University. Such persons shall 
be actually engaged in teaching the subject which they are appointed to 
examine, and shall have had at least ‘wo years’ successful experience as a 
teacher in this Province. 


(5) Except in the case of an emergency, no Examiner or Associate 
Examiner shall be appointed for more than three consecutive years. 


(6) Any candidate may have his papers re-examined on appeal to the 
Minister of Education not later than September Ist. Each appellant 
shall be charged a fee of $2.00, which shall be refunded if the appeal is 
sustained. No appeal, however, against scholarship awards shall be 
entertained. 


(7) Each appeal answer paper shall be read by the Examiner-in-chief 
who set the paper or by a substitute appointed by the Matriculation 
Board. 

- (8) The number of Examiners-in-chief and Associate Examiners, from 
year to year, for each examination shall be determined by the Minister of 
Education on the report of the Matriculation Board and of the Registrar, 
respectively. 

(9) The standard and character of the examination papers shall be 
determined by the regulations and statutes of the University of Toronto, 


(10) All communications or references requiring the attention of the 
Matriculation Board shall be addressed to the Deputy Minister of Education. 


(11) The Board shall appoint an executive committee of not more 
than three members who shall, in the intervals between the meetings of 
of the Board, perform such duties as may be assigned to them by the 
Board. 

(12) The Examiners-in-chief shall act as a Board, subject to the pro- 
visions of ‘‘ Instructions”? No. 7, and shall be jointly responsible for each 
and every question paper. 

(13) The Registrar of the Department of Education shall be Chairman 
of the Board of Examiners-in-chief and of any committee thereof, and 
shall perforin the duties set forth in Circular ‘‘ Instructions” No. 7. 


Cir. No. 25. 
1,000 July, 1902. 


Provincial Normal Kindergarten Schools, 
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The Normal Schools are situated in Ottawa and Toronto. 


All communications must be addressed to the Deputy Minister of Ed- 
ucation, Toronto, and applications must be made on the regular form, 
accompanied with the fee of $5. 


KINDERGARTEN CERTIFICATES, EXAMINATIONS AND 
SYLLABUS. 


1.—(1) No person shall be appointed to take charge of a Kindergarten 
in which assistant teachers or teachers-in-training are employed, who has 
not passed the examination prescribed for Director of Kindergartens ; and 
no person shall be paid a salary or allowance for teaching under a Director 
who has not passed the examinition prescribed for assistant teachers. 


(2) No person shall be admitted to the course of training prescribed 
for assistants who is not seventeen years of age and who does not hold a 
primary certificate, or who has not spent at least three years in a High 
School. No person shall be admitted to the course prescribed for 
Directors unless such person has obtained an Assistant's certificate. 


(3) Any person who attends a Kindergarten for one year and passes 
the examinations prescribed by the Education Department. shall be en- 
titled to an Assistant’s certificate; and the holder of an Assistant’s certi- 
ficate, shall, on attending a Provincial Kindergarten one year and on 
passing the prescribed examinations, be entitled to a Director's certificate. 

(4) Any person holding a Second Class Certificate, shall on attending 
a Provincial Kindergarten one year and passing the examinations required 
by the Education Department, obtain a Director's certificate. 

(5) The Minister of Education, may, at his discretion, accept the certi- 
ficate of any other training school for Kindergarten work, as the equiva- 
lent of the Departmental Kindergarten examinations, or he may limit 
Kindergarten certificates to any city or town, as he may deem expedient. 


2 
_ EXAMINATIONS. 


2.—(1) The Minister of Education shall prescribe the time and place 
for Kindergarten examinations, and shall appoint such Examiners in the 
Theory and Practice of Kindergarten work as he may deem expedient. 
The examination for Directors shall embrace the General Principles of 
Froebel’s System, 150 marks ; Theory and Practice of the Gifts and Occu- 
pations, 100 marks; Mutter and Kose-Lieder, 100 marks ; Miscellaneous 
Paper, 100 marks ; Practical Teaching, 500 marks ; and Book-work for 
those taking one year’s course, 400 marks. The examination for Assist- 
ants shall embrace the Theory and Practice of the Gifts, two papers ; 
Theory and Practice of the Occupations, one paper ; Miscellaneous Paper, 
each paper, 100 marks ; Book-work, 400 marks. 


(2) The Director of each Kindergarten sending up candidates to the 
examination for Assistants’ certificates shall be required to certify to the 
Education Department that the Pease-work and Modelling have been 
satisfactorily completed. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR KINDERGARTNERS. 
ASSISTANTS (JUNIOR YEAR.) 
Kindergarten Gifts. 


At the conclusion of the course of training for the Junior Year, candi- 
dates for examination should be qualified to explain the gifts, their gen- 
eral objects as well as their specialties ; how they are graded and why; 
their connection with other branches of kindergarten work; also a full 
explanation of the general method of the kindergarten and its applica- 
tion in exercises with the gifts. For this purpose a knowledge of the 
broad phases of mind development will be necessary, such as feeling, 
thought and will. 


As the gifts have a mathematical foundation, a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of geometry will be required. 

All the practical work must be submitted in Gift Book. 

Ist. Gift. ‘(Balls) :—A series of songs that may be used in connection 
with exercises given with Ist Gift. Not less than six songs. (To be 
memorized). Classify these songs and give an exercise illustrating each 
characteristic. 

2nd Gift. (Ball, Cube, Cylinder, Cone):—A series of songs that may 
be used in connection with exercises given with the 2nd Gift. Not less 
than six songs (to be memorized). Classify songs and give an exercise 
illustrating each characteristic. 

8rd Gift. (Building):—Four original sequences, forms of life ; not 
less than eight forms in each sequence. Three original sequences in 
forms of beauty ; not less than eight forms in each sequence. 
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4th Gift. (Building) :—Three original sequences, forms of life ; not 
less than eight forms in each sequence. Three original sequences, forms 
of beauty ; not less than eight forms in each sequence. Building prob- 
lems for estimating dimensions, cubic contents, etc. not less than four 
problems. Exercises illustrating balance, surface representation, com- 
municated motion. 


Sth Gift. (Building) :—A list of original forms of life; not less than 
twelve. Two original sequences, forms of beauty ; not less than three 
changes in each sequence. Five sequences,forms of knowledge: (a) Three 
sequences of geometrical forms. (6) Fractional divisions, 3rd, 9th, 27th. 
(c) Fractional divisions, 3rd, 6th, 12th. Developmentof mathematical prisms: 
square prisms; triangular prisms. Suggestions for different kinds of 
* numerical exercises that may be given with the 5th Gift. Tobe worked 
out thoroughly in Gift Book. 


6th Gift (Building) :—A list of original forms of life; not less than 
six forms. Two original sequences, forms of beauty ; not less than three 
changes in each sequence. Building problems; not less than six prob- 
lems in the list; to be worked out in the Gift Book. 


7th Gift (Tablets) :—Description, derivation, definition. Position of 
one tablet ; relative positions of two tablets. Mathematical figures that 
may be produced by combining two tablets; mathematical figures pro- 
duced by combining three tablets. Five life forms with two tablets; five 
life forms with four tablets ; five life forms with eight tablets ; five life 
forms with sixteen tablets ; two life forms with thirty-two tablets ; two 
miscellaneous forms of life. All forms to be drawn in Gift Book. 


Forms of beauty (original) :—From a given centre, not less than two 
forms; repetition, not less than two forms; in sequence, not less than two 
sequences. 


Development of all geometrical figures, to three sizes :—Triangle, 
Square, Oblong, Rhomboid, Rhomb, Trapezoid, Hexagon, Octagon. 
Define each form. 


Comparison of geometrical figures formed from a given number of 
tablets. 


8th Gift. (Sticks) —Candidates must submit not less than three forms 
with each number of the following combination :— 


Combination of sticks into life forms, using four sticks, even lengths, 
combinations of sticks into life forms using eight sticks, even lengths; 
life forms with sixteen sticks, different lengths ; life forms, using sticks of 
any length ; not less than five forms. 


Forms of beauty (original) :—From a given centre, not less than two 
forms; repetition not less than two forms ; two sequences, not less than 
five changes ; 


9th Gift (Rings) :—Relative position of one large and one small ring; 
relative position of one ring of the three sizes ; position of one half-ring ; 
relative position of two half-rings ; relative position of one half-ring and 
one whole ring. Life forms with five rings, not less than three drawn ; 
life forms with ten rings, not less than three drawn ; life forms with four 
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half-rings, not less than three drawn ; life forms with eight half-rings, 
not less ha three drawn ; cecuilancoue forms of life may rings, half- 
rings and quarter rings, not less than three drawn. 


Forms of beauty, using rings, half-rings and quarter rings not less 
than three forms. Miscellaneous forms using rings, half-rings, quarter 
rings and sticks, of any size, two forms. 


. Kindergarten Occupation. 


Candidates must be qualified to explain the use of the kindergarten 
occupations, their connections with other branches of the work, the ap- 
plication of the general method of the kindergarten to the exercises given 
with them. All practical work must be submitted in Occupation Book. 


Sewing :—Illustrate an original school of sewing, comprising not less 
than fifty different figures, logically connected and illustrating the fol- 
lowing lines and their combinations :—Vertical lines, horizontal lines, 
slanting lines of all orders, curves. 


Rules for Sewing inventions :—Vertical and horizontal lincs of any 
length :—Two forms of life, two forms of beauty. 

Slanting lines, first order, any length :—Two forms of life, two forms 
of beauty. 


Slanting lines, second order:—QOne form of life, one form of beauty. 


Slanting lines, first and second orders combined, any length, form of 
beauty. An invention in all elements thus far given. An invention in 
quarter-circles, an invention in half-circies, an invention in circles, an 
invention using circles, half-circles, quarter-circles. _An invention in all 
elements thus far given. Six miscellaneous inventions, either life or 
beauty, two of which must be mosaics. 


Drawing :—Combine five vertical !ines from one to five lengths into a 
triangle, repeat this triangle in four different positions, combine these four 
triangles into, a solid figure, a hollow figure, two intermediate figures. 


From the solid and hollow figures form four limbs :—First limb— 
Place the lower half of the solid figures below the lower half of the hol- 
low figure. Second limb—Place the upper half of the solid above the 
upper half of the hollow figure. Third limb —Place the right half of the 
solid to the right of the right half of the hollow figure. Fourth limb— 
Place the left half of the solid to the left of the left half of the hollow 
figure. 

Combine these four limbs into a large solid figure; reversing the posi- 
tion of the limbs, combine them into a large hollow figure. 


From the four original triangles make two twisting figures. 


From these twisting figures make two limbs thus :—By placing the 
right half of each ficure to the left of the left half of the same figure. 
Using each of these limbs twice, make two large figures. In the first 


figure the original solid will appear ; in the second figure the original hol- 
low will appear. 
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Repeat these eight rules in -—Slanting lines, first order; squares with- 
out to three sizes; half-circles. 


Drawing inventions :—Ist Set—Vertical and horizontal lines one 
length :—Two forms of life, two forms of beauty. 


Vertical and horizontal lines of all lengths. Two forms of ike, two 
forms of beauty. Slanting lines, Ist order, all lengths, three forms. 
Slanting lines, all orders, all lengths, two forms. 


Ind—Squarés combined with vertical and horizontal lines; squares 
using all lengths, form of life; right isosceles triangles, all sizes, a form 
of life, a form of beauty ; equilateral triangles, all sizes, a form of beauty ; 
scalene triangles, all sizes, a form of beauty ; obtuse isosceles triangles, 
all sizes, a form of beauty ; all triangles combined, a form of beauty ; two 
inventions in quarter circles, one border form ; two inventions in half-cir- 
cles, one border form : two inventions in circles, one border form; an in 
vention in quarter circles, half-circles and circles combined, all sizes, to 
be colored ; all elements thus far given ; four miscellaneous inventions ; 
six freehand sketches suitable for children’s coloring, to be colored ; six 
free hand sketches for blackboard illustration of song or season, to be 


colored. 


Coloring (crayons or water colors). A sequence of forms showing 
development and combination of color ; six inventionsin geometric forms, 
combined into figures and borders ; three designs suitable for oil cloth, 
carpet or wall paper. 


Mat weaving : 1st Set: Strips of uneven widths :— I up, ldown, tak- 
ing narrow with narrow and wide with wide; 1 up, 1 down, taking nar- 
row with wide and wide with narrow. 2nd Set : Strips of equal width-— 
1 up, 1 down ; 2 up, 2 down; 2 up, 1 down ; 2 up, 1 down; 1 up, 2 down ; 
2 up, 1 down, 1 up, 1 down; 3 up, 3 down; 3 up, 1 down; 3 up, 2 down ; 
3 up, 3 down, in steps of four ;3 up, 1 down, 1 up, 1 down; | down, 2 up, in 
steps of fcur ; 1 down, 2 up, continued steps from right to left ; 1 down, 2 up, 
continued steps from left to right ; 1 down, 2 up, continued steps reversed ; 
1 down, 2 up, angles to centre -- 1 down, 2 up, angles outward; 2 down, 
2 up, in steps of three ; 2 down, 2 up, continued steps from right to left : 
2, down, 2 up, continued steps from left to right ; 2 down, 2 up, continued 
steps reversed ; 2 down, 2 up, angles to centres ; 2 down, 2 up, angles out- 
ward. 


Free Weaving :—Book-mark—Two vertical strips with cross strips ; 
Napkin ring—four vertical strips and cross strips; Picture frame—5 x 95 


inches; Basket— with or without cover ; Two miscellaneous forms. 


Mat inventions:—Two inventions in twos; two inventions in twos 
and ones ; two inventions in threes ; two inventions in threes and ones ; 
two inventions in threes and twos and ones; six miscellaneous inventions 
(forms of beauty, loose strips not allowable). 


Folding :—An original sequence of life forms suitable for children 4 
years of age. 
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Folding (salt-cellar ground form), salt-cellar, star, King’s crown, 
Queen’s crown, pepper box, satchel. Folding (double salt-cellar ground 
form), cap, muff, boots, bobbin, shirt, trousers. 


An original set of life forms suitable for seniors, not less than six 
forms. ° 


Folding (tablecloth, ground form). An original sequence of life forms 
not less than eight forms. 


Table cloth ground form :—Table cloth, table, handkerchief case, 
windmill, vase 


Six miscellaneous forms of life. 
Folding (salt-cellar ground form), forms of beauty. 


The fundamental form is given and by a change in three directions, 
various forms are produced :—From without, turned inward, from with- 
in, turned outward, combination. From these rules form two sequence 
forms of beauty, not less than six forms. 


Tablecloth forms of beauty :—Tablecloth forms of beauty consist of 
five modifications, hexagon, trapezium from within turned outward, 
trapezium from without turned inward, rhomb, rhomboid. Arrange 
sequences in the book in symmetrical forms. 


Inventions required :—Eighteen original inventions from salt-cellar 
ground form. Eighteen original inventions from tablecloth ground form. 
One combination not less than eight original forms combined in one large 
figure. One original set of forms from circular paper, not less than eight 
forms. One original set of forms from triangular paper, not less than 
eight forms. 


Cutting :—Right isosceles ground form, not less than eighteen figures 
in logical sequence. Equilateral triangle, ground form, not less than 
eighteen figures in logical sequence. Circular paper, not less than twelve 
forms in logical sequence. Freehand cutting, not less than twelve 
forms. 


Parquetry :—Two forms using circles, a form of life, a form of beauty. 
Two forms using squares, a form of lite, a form of beauty. A form of 
beauty using right isosceles triangles (a border). A form of beauty 
using equilateral triangles. A form of beauty emphasizing color by con- 
trast and combination—any form may be used (a mosaic). 


Kindergarten pease work :— With one stick, a list of objects, not less 
than five. With three sticks, Triangles, right isosceles, acute isosceles, 
obtuse isosceles, scalene triangle, obtuse scalene, equilateral triangle ; 
triangular prism, right and oblique; tetrahedron; One form of life from a 
triangular prism; one form of beauty from the equilateral triangle. 


Quadrilaterals :—Square ; square prism, right and oblique ; pyramid 
from a square base; foue life forms from a square prism ; four forms of 
beauty from a square centre. 


Rectangular parallelopiped; two forms of life from rectangular 
parallelopiped; rhombic prism ; rhomboidal prism, trapezoidal prism ; 
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trapezium ; pentagonal prism ; two forms of life from pentagonal prism ; 
one form of beauty from pentagonal centre. 


Hexagonal prism ; a life form from hexagonal prism ; two forms of 
beauty from hexagonal centre. 


Octagonal prism ; two forms of life from octagonal prism; two forms 
of beauty from octagonal centre. 


Six miscellaneous forms of life. 

Six miscellaneous forms of beauty (double). | 

Kindergarten modelling :—Make each of the following typical forms 
in solid, half-solid and plane: Sphere, oblate spheroid, prolate spheroid, 
ovoid, cube, cone (solid form), frustrum, conoid, cylinder (solid form). 
Make one object from each of the above forms. 

Make one combination of the solid, half-solid and plane from each 
type. 

Six miscellaneous inventions made large:—One large ornamental 
vase, one fruit basket and fruit, two animals. : 


Songs, Games and Stories:—Songs and games; candidates should be 
qualified to explain the general objects of the songs and games, the general 
value of the following groups of songs, with illustrations: finger plays, 
nature songs, trade songs, sense songs, songs of the Knights, light songs. 
The significance of gesture and the principles by which they should be 
guided in the selection of songs and games. Stories: candidates should 
be qualified to explain the value of stories, to classify them and show by 
what principles they should be guided in their selection. 


Natural Science :—Candidates should possess a knowledge of elemen- 
tary science, particularly of animals, plants, earth, air and water, and 
should be able to illustrate the interesting portions of these subjects in 
stories and conversations with the children. They are required to know 
the nature and habits of animals that come within the experience of 
children, such as common quadrupeds, horse, cow, sheep, dog, cat, squirrel ; 
common birds, pigeon, duck, sandpiper, robin, bluebird, song sparrow, 
canary, woodpecker and crow ; fish, butterflies, bees, flies, spiders, frogs, 
snails, crickets and ants. They are required tu know the different parts 
of a plant and their functions ; also the structure and life of six common 
plants such as the aster, buttercup, violet, trillium, marguerite, and dan- 
delion ; and three common trees, evergreen, oak and maple. 


The miscellaneous paper for the first year’s training shall include 
questions on natural science, songs, games and stories, general method of 
mind development and its application in the kindergarten, the life of 
Froebel. 


Books that bear directly upon the junior course :—Love and Law in 
Child Training, by Emilie Poulsson ; Educational Reformers, Quick (last 
edition) ; Reminiscences of Froebel, Baroness von Bulow; Mutter und 
Kose-Lieder, Froebel ; Education by Work, Baroness von Bulow ; Guide 
to Gift, Mad. Kraus Boelte; Guide to Occupation Mad. Kraus Boelte: 
Fairy Land of Science, Buckley ; Magic Giasses, Buckley ; Botany, Spot- 
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ton: A Study of Child Nature, Elizabeth Harrison; Froebel’s Letters, 
Michaelis and Moore; A Guide to Nature Study, Crawford; The | 
Student’s Froebel, Herford ; Froebel’s Gifts, Kate D. Wiggin and N. 
Smith ; Froebel’s Occupation, Kate D. Wiggin and N. Smith; Kinder- 
garten Principle and Practice, N. Smith; Dickens as an Educator, James 
L. Hughes; Froebel’s Educational Laws, James L. Hughes. 


_ Books that may be consulted by juniors :—In the Child’s World, E. 
Poulson; In Story Land, E. Harrison; Sundays at Yoho, Campbell ; 
Tanglewood Tales, N. Hawthorne ; Wonder Book, N. Hawthorne; Myths 
and Mythmakers, Fiske; Education of Self Activity, Courthope Bowen ; 
Lectures to Kindergartners, E. Peabody; Handwork and Headwork, 
Baroness von Marenholtz Bulow; Children’s Rights, N. A. Sinith ; The 
Children of the Future, N. A. Smith; Stories of Star Land, Procter ; 
Fairy Tales, Anderson; Our Native Trees, Keeler; Bwdcraft, Mabel 
Osgoode Wright; Birds of Ontario, Mcllwraith 

Course of study for kindergarten directors :—Philosophy of Froebel, 
Psychology, Advanced Theory and Practice of Froebel’s Gifts, Advanced 
Theory and Practice of the Occupations, Die Murter and Kose Lieder ; 
The History of Education—Quick’s Educational Reformers; Botany (see 
regulations) ; Natural Science—Life and Her Children and Winners in 
Life’s Race, Buckley. 


This course in natural science includes a study of the universal laws 
of development as applied to both nature and mind. It also includes a 
practical knowledge of natural history and microscopic analysis. 

Music, Drawing, Physical culture. 

A course of reading, including the study of one standard work of 
literature. 

Books that may be consulted by seniors:—Education by Develop- 
ment, Froebel; Education of Man, Froebel; Pedagogics of the Kinder- 
garten, Froebel; Symbolic Education, 8. E. Blow; Letters to a Mother, 
S. E. Blow; Two Children of the Foot-hills, E. Harrison ; Froebel’s Edu- 
cational Laws, J. L. Hughes; Mottos and Commentaries of Froebel’s 
Mother Play, 8. E. Blow; Psychologic Foundations of Education, Dr. W. 
T. Harris ; The Life of Froebel, Denton Snider ; The Infant Mind, Preyer; 
Child Study, Sully ; Psychology of Infancy, Dr. F. Tracy; Psychology, 
Dr. John Dewey, Chicago University; The Study of the Child, Taylor. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Tur PuRPOSE OF THE KinpERGARTEN. 


1. The purpose of the Kindergarten Course is to prepare the 

teacher in the theory and the art of organizing, governing, and 
instructing the pupils of the Kindergarten. 
The Kindergarten combines the nurture of the home with the 
‘rational discipline of the School, and thus forms the necessary intro- 
duction to the Primary School. Through the Songs, Games, and 
Stories, ideals of right living on the plane of the child’s life, are 
made clear and self-compelling; and, through the Material, the 
intellectual powers are nourished, the senses are trained, interest 1s 
stimulated, constructive imagination is cultivated, and a basis is 
laid for the formation of good intellectual, moral, and physical habits. . 
The Kindergarten thus preserves the freedom and play spirit of early 
childhood and at the same time prepares the child to be an intelli- 
gent, orderly, and industrious pupil of the school. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


29 The Provincial Kindergartens for the training of Directors 
are situated at Ottawa and Toronto. Any Public School Kindergar- 
ten may train Assistants. 


SESSIONS AND TERMS. 


8 The Session of the Kindergarten will begin on the third 
Tuesday of September and end on the 30th day of June; and will con- 
sist of two terms; the first from the opening of the school until the 
22nd day of December, and the second from the 3rd day of January 
until the 30th day of June. 


GRADES oF CERTIFICATES. 


4. The Education Department issues two grades of certificates : 
Assistants’ Certificates, valid for two years, and Directors’ certifi- 
cates, valid during good conduct. No one without a Director’s certifi- 
cate is eligible to take charge of a Kindergarten. 


CoNnDITIONS OF ADMISSION FOR ASSISTANTS. 


5.—(1) Application for admission to the course of training for 
Assistants shall be made to the Director in charge of the Kinder- 
garten, not later than the second Tuesday of September. 

Each applicant shall send with the application: 

(a) A certificate from competent authority that she will be at 
least eighteen years of age on or before the close of the Session. 

(b) Her certificate of having passed the July Departmental 
Examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools. 
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(c) A deposit of $5, which will He returned to the teacher-in- 
training before the end of October, but which will be forfeited if the 
applicant fails to attend without giving satisactory notice of with- 
drawal before the opening of the Training School. 

(2) Each applicant on presenting herself at a Training School 
shall submit to the Director thereof : — 

(a) A certificate from the Principal of an Approved School that. 
she has completed satisfactorily the subjects of the Lower School 
prescribed for the Normal School Entrance Examination. Failing 
this certificate, she shall pass at a Normal School in September 
immediately before the beginning of the session, the examination pres- 
cribed in 5 (3), pp. 4-5 of the Normal School Syllabus of Studies. 
a (b) Proof that she is able to sing, and to play simple music at 
sight on the piano or organ. 

(c) A certificate from a clergyman or other competent authority 
that she is of good moral character. 

(d) A certificate from a physician that she is physically able for 
the work of a teacher, and especially that she is free from serious 
pulmonary affection and from seriously defective eyesight and hear- 
ing. 

(3) A teacher-in-training who, in the opinion of the Director, 1s 
vaduly defective in scholarship or in natural aptitude, or whose pro- 
aress or conduct is unsatisfactory, may be dismissed by the Director 
at any time during the session from further attendance at the Train- 
ing School. 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION FOR DIRECTORS. 


6.—(1) Application for admission to the course in training for 
Directors shall be made to the Deputy Minister of Education, not 
later than the second Tuesday of September, on a form to be supplied 
by the Department of Education. 

2. Applicants must be the holders of Assistants’ Certificates or 
have a Second Class Professional Certificate. 


CERTIFICATES AND EXAMINATIONS. 
1. Assistants. 


7.—(1) Any person who attends a Kindergarten for one year and 
completes satisfactorily the course prescribed for Assistants may, 
-on the recommendation of the Director of such Kindergarten, 
endorsed by the Public School Inspector in whose inspectorate the 
Kindergarten is situated, be granted an Assistant’s Certificate. 

(2) The examination for Assistants shall include four papers :— 
One on the Theory and Practice of the Gifts, one on the Theory and 
Practice of the Occupations, one on Songs, Games, and Stories, and 
one on Methods; each paper valued at 300, aut the aoe work at 1 200. 

(3) There shall be one Sessional Examination conducted by the 
Training Kindergartner, and a final examination conducted by a 
committee of Directors appointed from the Kindergartners of the 
Province by the Education Department. . 
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(4) The marks for each paper at these examinations shall be 
divided as follows: One-fifth of the maximum for the Sessional ex- 
amination, one-fifth for the Sessional records, and the remainder for 
the Final examination. 
(5) Any candidate who obtains 40 per cent. of the marks in 


each subject, and 60 per cent. of the total marks, shall be entitled to 
an Assistant’s Certificate. 


Il. Directors. 


8.—(1) The holder of an Assistant’s Certificate or the holder of 
a Second Class Provincial Certificate, on attending a Provincial Kin- 


dergarten for one year, and on passing the prescribed examinations, 


may be granted a Director’s Certificate. ; 


(2) The examination for Directors shall include six papers, 
Psychology and the Philosophy of Froebel as embodied in his teach- 
ing, History of Education, Theory and Practice of the Gifts and 
Occupations, Mutter and Kose-lieder, Nature Study, and Child Study 
and Methods, each valued at 300. 


(3) There shall be one sessional examination and one final exam- 
ination conducted by the staff and the Principal of the Normal 
School. 


(4) The marks for each paper at these examinations shall be 
divided as follows: One-fifth of the maximum for each paper at the 
sessional examination, one-fifth for the sessional records, and the re- 
mainder for the final examination. 


(5) The marks counted in estimating the final standing of the 
teacher-in-training in Observation and Practice-teaching shall be 
those awarded her in these subjects during the Session and more 
especially towards the close thereof, after an introductory course of 
lessons in each. The maximum marks for Practice-teaching and 
Observation shall be 900. 

. (6) In the case of students taking the entire course in one year, 
a maximum of 1,200 may be awarded for Book-work. 

(7) There shall be sessional examinations in Music, Art, and 

Physical Culture, each valued at 100. 


(8) Any candidate who obtains 40 per cent. of the marks in each 
subject, 60 per cent. of the marks for teaching, and 60 per cent. of 
the total of the marks, may be awarded a Director’s Certificate. 


COURSE FOR ASSISTANTS. : 
I. inte Gates GIFTs. 


9. This course shall include the following :—A knowledge of the 
gifts; their general objects as well as their specialties; how they are 
graded and why; their connection with other branches of Kinder- 
garten work. 


I. Symbolic Gifts, including the First and Second Gifts. 
A. Theoretical Points for Discussion. 


(1) Description of each gift. 

(2) Analysis of the first gift:—Plaything; certain class of play- 
things; why color, form, size, number, string; language. 

(3) Analysis of the second gift:—Plaything; certain class of 
playthings; why form, size, number, string; language. 

(4) Method of presentation and use:—TIn the first gift: Play 
method, single object, classification of different possibilities; in the © 
second gift: Play method, from one type to three general types, clas- 
sification of different possibilities. 

(5) Philosophical and pedagogical principles implied :—Unity; 
self-activity; development; contrast; basis of experience; the con- 
crete, the general to the particular. 

(6) Mathematical basis: Why types; forms suggested by the 
play defined. 

(7) Exercises suggested:—Plays emphasizing activity; plays 
emphasizing imitation or analogy; plays emphasizing recognition of 
qualities; twirling games. 

(8) Exercises originated by the students. 


(9) REQUIRED READING : — 


Chapter on the Ball, Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, Froebel. 
Chapter on Infancy, Froebel’s Education of Man. 
~ Chapter on Unity, Froebel’s Educational Laws. J. L. Hughes. 
Chapter on Symbolism, Symbolic Education. S. E.. Blow. 
‘he first and second songs in Blow’s Commentaries of the Mother 
Pay, 


B. Practical Work. 


First Gift :—Not fewer than six typical songs that may be used 
in connection with the different classes of exercises suggested above, 
to be submitted in the Gift Book. 

Second Gift:—Not fewer than eight typical songs that may be 
used in connection with the different classes of exercises suggested 
above, to be submitted in the Gift Book. 


Il. Building Gofts. 
A. Theoretical Points for Discussion. 


(1) Description of Building Gifts. 

(2) Analysis:—Discussion of building activities; race construc- 
tive activities; imitative play; organism in playthings; divisible 
material; number; measure as implied in building; decoration, ete. 

(3) Method of presentation and use:—Discussion of sequence: 
different illustrations of sequence in forms of objects and in forms of 
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beauty, simple relationship, variation of one idea, memory sequence ; 
different kinds of exercises, experimental, imitative, suggestive, 
memory, dictation, free invention. 

(4) Philosophical and Pedagogical principles :—Organic unity; 
relation of child and race; study of imitation; cause and effect; con- 
tinuity; concept-making stage. | 

(5) Mathematical basis:—Solid and surface forms defined ; 
mathematical basis of building problems. | 

(6) Exercises suggested by the director. 

(7) Exercises originated:—Building forms; decorative forms, 
borders, units. 

(8) Required Reading and Quotations : — . 

Pedagogics of the Kindergarten:—Chapters on the Third and 
Fourth Plays. 

Education of Man:—pages 72 to 79 and 108 to 111. 

Commentaries of the Mother Play:—The Weather Vane, The 
Target, The Carpenter, The Bridge, The Little Artist. 


B. Practical Work. 


Third Gift :—Four original sequences in forms of life, not fewer 
than six forms in each sequence; three original sequences in forms 
of beauty, not fewer than six forms in each sequence. 

Fourth Gift:— Three original sequences in forms of life, not 
fewer than eight forms in each sequence; three original sequences in 
forms of beauty, not fewer than eight forms in each sequence. 

Building problems for estimating dimensions, not fewer than 


‘four problems. 


Exercises illustrating balance, surface representation, and com- 
municated motion. 

Fifth Gift:—A list of original forms of life, not fewer than 
twelve; five sequences of beauty and of knowledge; development of 
square and of triangular prisms. 

Suggestions for different kinds of numerical exercises that can 
be given with the Fifth Gift. ; 

Sixth Gift:—A list of original forms of life, not fewer than six 
forms; two original sequences in forms of beauty, not fewer than three 
changes in each sequence; building problems, not fewer than six 
problems in the list. 

Outlines of all exercises and sequences in the practical work 
with the Building Gifts to be placed in the Gift Book. 


Ill. Laying Gefts. 
(Tablets, sticks, rings, and seeds.) 
A. Theoretical points for discussion. 
(1) Analogy or Symbolism. 
(2) Picture representation. 


(3) Decorative possibilities. 
(4) Mathematical basis. 
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B. Practical Work. | RS 


Seventh Gift (Tablets) :—Derivation; definition; position of one 
tablet; relative position of two tablets to each other; mathematical 
| figures that may be produced by combining two tablets: mathemati- 
cal figures produced by combining three tablets; five life forms with 
two tablets; five life forms with four tablets; five Tife forms with eight 
tablets ; two life forms with sixteen tablets. 


All forms to be drawn in Gift Book. Each point in the develop- 
ment to be illustrated by any one form of tablet. 


Decorative forms (symmetrical design):—-Three designs empha- 
sizing repetition, as in borders; three designs emphasizing units; 
two sequences, symmetrical designs; two designs emphasizing all- 
over repeats. 


All forms to be drawn in Gift Book, illustrated by any one form 
of tablet. 


Development of geometrical figures to three sizes:—Triangle, 
square, oblong, rhomboid, rhomb, trapezoid, hexagon, octagon; define. 
each form; illustrate by any one form of tablet; comparison of 
geometrical figures formed by a given number of tablets of any one 
form. 


Highth Gift (Sticks) :—-Not fewer than three forms must be sub- 
mitted with each of the following combinations :—Combination of 
sticks into life forms, using four sticks, even lengths; combination of 
sticks into life forms, using eight sticks, even lengths; life forms with 
sixteen sticks; life forms using sticks of any length. 


All forms to be drawn in the Gift Book. 


Decorative design :—Three designs emphasizing repetition as in 
borders; three designs emphasizing units; two sequences, symmetri- 
cal design. 


Ninth Gift (Rings):—Relative position of one large and one 
small ring to each other; exercise in the discovery of the relative 
position of the different sizes of rings to one another, one ring of 
- each size; relative position of two half-rings to each open: relative 
’ position of one half-ring and one whole ring to each other; life forms 
with five rings, not fewer than three to be drawn; life forms with ten 
rings, not fewer than three to be drawn; life forms with four half- 
rings, not fewer than three to be drawn; miscellaneous forms of life 
with rings, half-rings and quarter-rings, not fewer than three to be 
drawn; symmetrical designs using rings, half-rings and quarter- 
rings, not fewer than three forms: miscellaneous forms using rings, 
half-rings, quarter-rings, and sticks of any size, two forms. 


II. KInDERGARTEN OCCUPATIONS. 
10. This course shall include a knowledge of the Froebelian Occu- 
pations. and their connection with other branches of the work. 
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Theoretical points for discussion. 


(1) Description of each Occupation. 

(2) Fundamental basis of each Occupation. 

(3) Relation to race activities. 

(4) Art basis. 

(5) Relation of each Occupation to the harmonious growth of the 
child. | 


Practical work to be submitted in Occupation Book. 


I. Sewing. 


Illustrations required in sequence of Sewing. 


First Development. 


The square, the objective point. 
Straight Lines. 


(1) Straight lines of one length. 

(2) Variations in position. 

(3) Variations in length. 

(4) Horizontal lines of one length. 

(5) Horizontal lines, variations in position. 

(6) Horizontal lines, variations in length. 

(7) Right angles, repeat the order in numbers 1, 2, and 3 above. 
‘(8) Square, repeat the order in numbers I, 2, and.3, above. 


Other forms of development:—Oblong, repeating the above 
order; square on the diagonal, oblique lines, first degree, repeating the 
above order; rhombus, oblique lines, second degree, repeating the 
above order; miscellaneous combinations, the student indicating the 
combination used, and repeating to the third point as above. 


Sewing Inventions. 


General Plan:—(a) From a centre; (b) a border; (c) an eed 
over’ design. 


Forms of invention : —Vertical lines of one length following the 
general plan; one in vertical lines of all lengths following the gen- 
eral plan; one in vertical and horizontal lines of one length follow- 
ing the general plan in (a) and (b); one in vertical and horizontal 
lines of all leneths combined, following the general plan in (a) and 
(b); one in vertical, horizontal and slanting lines of one length, fol- 
lowing the general plan in (a), (b), and (¢); three inventions in any 
form using all the elements (vertical, horizontal and slanting lines 
of squares and oblongs), of any length, following each part of the 
general plan. 
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2. Drawing. 


Combine five vertical lines from one to five lengths into a tri- 
angle; repeat this triangle in four different positions; combine these 
four triangles into (1) a solid figure, (2) a hollow figure, (3) two inter- 
mediate figures; from the solid and hollow figures form four limbs: 
first limb, placing the lower half of the solid figure below the lower 
half of the hollow figure; second limb, placing the upper half of the 
solid above the upper half of the hollow figure; third limb, placing the 
tight half of the solid to the right of the right half of the hollow 
figure; fourth limb, placing the left half of the solid to the left of the 
left half of the hollow figure; combine these four limbs into a large 
solid figure; reversing the position of the limbs, combine them 
into a large hollow figure; make from the four original triangles 
two twisting figures; make from these twisting figures two limbs, 
thus: by placing the right half of each figure to the left of the left 
half of the same figure; make two large figures by using each of the 
limbs twice. In the first figure the original solid will appear; in the 
second figure the original hollow will appear. 


Apply these directions to any three of the following elements : — 
Horizontal lines, right angles, slanting lines of the first order, slant- 
ing lines of the second order, slanting lines of the first and second 
order, slanting lines of all orders, half circles, circles. 


Drawing Inventions. 


Types of Inventions:—Vertical and horizontal lines of one 
length, one form of life, and one form of beauty; vertical and hori- 
zontal lines of all lengths, one form of life, one form of beauty; 
slanting lines, first order, all lengths, one form; slanting lines, all 
orders, all lengths, one form; right isosceles triangles, all sizes, one 
form of life, two forms of beauty; equilateral traingles, all sizes, one 
form of beauty; two inventions in half-circles, one border form; two 
inventions in circles, one border form; one invention in quarter- 
circles, half-circles, and circles combined, all sizes. 


Bie Ane ORE: 


Simple lines of pictorial composition to be applied to all work, 
e.g., the paper on which a drawing is to be made should suit it in 
size and proportion; attention to be paid to variety in space-division. 

The following mediums should be used:——Brush and ink, water 
colors, crayons, charcoal, and soft lead pencil. | 

Types of Work:—Nature drawing including the drawing of 
grasses, sprays of leaves and flowers, and fruit on the branch; land- 
scape; figure pose; animal studies; still-life studies, including com. 
mon objects, single and in groups; pictorial illustrations; design: 
(a) The decorative treatment of nature and other studies, making a 
clear distinction between this treatment and pictorial drawing; (6) the 
making of units of abstract “spots’’ and ‘‘spots’’ derived from 
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nature, using in surface and borders; color schemes from nature; 
color harmonies and their discovery in nature; application of color 
harmonies to design. 3 


- Color Book. 


The following classification of color with definitions, to be shown 
with surface paper :—Scale of standard colors; scale of tones of one 
color; scale of relative hues; contrasted, dominant, analogous, com- 
plementary, and perfected harmonies. 


- Tllustrations to be mounted on grey cardboard. 
Book or REFERENCE.— ? 
Mark M. Maycock: A Class Book of Color, Teacher’s edition. 


4. Weaving. 


’ Two movements in weaving :—(1) Following the line of the warp 
to give vertical effects; (2) varying from the vertical by a movement 
right or left on the line of the warp to produce diagonal effects. 

First Series:—vVertical effects, regular combinations as one and 
two, three and two, two and four, etc. 

Second Series:—vVariations from this basis, producing stripe or 
bar, as two and one and one, three and one and one and one, three 
and three and one and one, not fewer than eight mats in the series. 

Third Series: —Diagonal effects, using basis of first and second 
series for these, with possible variations in position, as right to left, 
left to right, etc., not fewer than ten mats in this series. : 

Miscellaneous Mats:—Borders, four mats; all over repeats, four 
mats; units of design, two mats; conventional repeats, two mats. 


Note.—Complementary, contrasted, dominant, and analogous 
harmonies should be used with ‘these. 


5. Folding. 


Salt-cellar ground form:—Salt-cellar, star, king’s crown, 
queen’s crown, paper box, satchel; an original sequence of life forms 
suitable for children four years of age; five or more inventions in 
life forms in the salt-cellar ground form; eight inventions in forms 
of beauty from the salt-cellar ground form; double salt-cellar 
ground form: cap, muff, boots, bobbin, shirt, trousers; inventions in 
life forms from the double salt-cellar ground form; table-cloth ground 
form: table-cloth, table handkerchief case, windmill, vase, boat with 
sail, chicken, double boat, boat with box, loose box, close box, pic- 
ture frame, mirror, chinese junk; the table-cloth ground form, an 
original sequence of life forms suitable for children six years of age, 
not fewer than six; five sequences of forms of beauty, showing hex- 
agons, trapeziums, in two positions, rhomboid, rhomk; original 
inventions from the table-cloth ground form, twelve or more; a 
series of forms from the triangular basis, not fewer than eight. 
Encourage the repetition of one form in a mosaic. 
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6. Cutting. 


Forms :—Right isosceles triangle, the ground form, a logical 
sequence of not fewer than eighteen figures; equilateral triangle, the 
ground form, a logical sequence of not fewer than twelve figures; 
freehand cutting, not fewer than twelve figures. 


7. Pease Work. 


Forms :—With one stick, a list of objects not fewer than five; 
simple life forms, using two, three, and four sticks, without enclosure 
of space; four lite forms from each of the quadrilaterals; one or 
more life forms from each of the triangles; one or more life forms 
from each prism; one form of beauty from each of the following 
figures: Square, triangle, pentagon, hexagon, octagon. 


4 8. Modelling. 


Typical forms, the other forms to be evolved in logical process 
from the sphere: __Sphere, oblate spheroid, prolate spheroid, ovoid, 
cube, cone, frustum, conoid, cylinder; one form to be modelled from 
an object based on each of ihe above types; one form, free invention, 
based on each of the above types; three miscellaneous inventions 
made large, such as a vase, a fruit basket, fruit, an animal. 


III. Sones anp GaAMEs. 

11. Songs and Games :—This course shall include a study of the 
general objects of the songs and games from Froebel’s standard as 
indicated in the Mother Play, using the following songs as types : — 
The Taste, Naming the Fingers, The Bird’s Nest, The Two Gates, 
The Little Gardener, The Carpenter, The Light Bird, The Knights, 
and The Good Child. 


Theoretical Points for Discussion. 
(1) The significance of gestures. 


(2) The principles by which teachers should be guided in the 
selection of songs and games. 


IV. Stories. 


12. Candidates should be qualified to explain the value of 
stories, to classify them, and to show by what principles they should 
be guided in their selection. f 


V. NATURE STUDY. 


13. This course includes the following:—-A knowledge of the 
meaning of Nature Study and of its scope; the study of Froebel’s 
Methods; (see commentaries on the Bird’s Nest, The Two Gates, The 
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Little Gardener); a review of the elementary Science course pre- 
scribed for the Lower and Middle Forms of the High School, for the 
purpose of a deeper sympathy and a clearer understanding of Nature 
through a study of the underlying laws of her development, such as 
adaptation of structure to habit and environment, the interdepend- 
ence of things in Nature, etc. 

Frequent excursions should be taken to suitable places where the 
materials of Nature Study can be observed and studied in their 
natural environment; and the habit of keeping records of observation 


should be established. 7 


Books or REFERENCE.— 


Hodge: Nature Study and Life. 


VI. METHODS. 


14. This course includes an elementary explanation of the pro- 
cesses of mental development, with practical application to the exer- 
cises of the Kindergarten; and a study of the life of Froebel. ‘ 


REFERENCES .— 


EB. Wiebé: Paradise of Childhood 
Courthope Bowen: Froebel. 


Note.—The references to the Mother Play are not intended to cause the 
Assistants to make an intensive study of this work. They are merely suggestions 
to the trainer for developing Froebel’s methods of teaching. 


VII. PuystcaL TRAINING. 


15. The special object of the course in Physical Culture is to 
enable the teacher to make proper provision for the physical training 
of her pupils. With Physiology and Hygiene (School and Personal) 
‘as a basis, it prescribes and directs rational forms of exercises for the 
attainment and maintenance of health, the development of a sym- 
metrical body, and the formation of habits of grace and ease in mus- 
cular movement. To this end the teacher-in-training should be made 
familiar with the German, Swedish, French (Delsarte), and Amert- 
‘can systems of physical training. The course includes :— 

Breathing exercises: Running, hopping, quick walking. 

Leg exercises: Standing positions, fundamental stride, etc.; 
standing with flexions of ankles and knees; fall-outs; charges; fenc- 
ing positions and kneelings. 

Arm exercises: Starting position, hands at side, at shoulders, at 
thrust, at upward bend, at formal bend, movements of raising, 
swinging, rotation, circling, flexion, and intension. 

Neck and trunk exercises: Flexion, extension, and rotation. 

Free exercises: All the simpler forms from fundamental posi- 
tions; also compound movements of two parts in the same, opposite, 
and right-angled directions. 
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Tactics: Facings and steppings; marching in various forma- 
tions of rank, file, column, etc.; fancy steps, following and changing 
steps, etc.; running. 

Special exercises for correcting the individual defects that may 
be found among children. 


Recreative “gymnastics, or gymnastic games; indoor and outdoor — 


games. 
COURSE FOR DIRECTORS. 


I, Arprptiep PsyCcHOLOGY AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF FROEBEL. 


16. The special object is to give a simple course in Applied Psy- 
chology with practical illustrations and to make the student familiar 
with Froebel’s educational principles. The course includes the fol- 
lowing topics :— 

(1) Aims of education; individual and social phases of education, 
their relation; the Froebelian ideal of Education. 

(2) The educational process, its nature and relation to the end 
and means of education; development through self-activity; sym- 
bolic expression; play as an educational factor. 

(3) Psychology: Field of Psychology; methods of psychological 
enquiry; the use of psychology to the teacher. | 

(4) Habit: Automatic and reflex action; primary instincts; 
development of reflexes; formation of habits and the development of 
motor control; the relation of habit to will; the intellectual and 
ethical aspects of habit. 

(5) Attention: Nature of attention as a process; conditions of 
attention; forms of attention; discrimination; association; interest, 
its nature and relation to attention; methods of securing and retain- 
ing attention; obstacles to attention. 


(6) Apperception and Retention: Meaning of the terms; their 


relation; mental assimilation, growth and development. 


AZ) ‘Sensation: Distinctive characteristics of sensation; relation — 


of sensation to knowledge; neural basis of sensation ; clasatheatian of 
sensations. 

(8) Perception: Distinctive characteristics of perception; genesis 
and development of perception; training of perception and formation 
of habits of observation. 

(9) Imagination: conditions of re-presentation; distinctive char- 
acteristics of imagination; relation of image to idea; mode of opera- 
tion of imagination; reproductive imagination; productive imagina- 
tion; training of imagination. 

(10) Memory: Distinctive characteristics of memory; conditions 
of retention, recall, recognition; training and development of memory 
processes. | 

(11) Conception: Distinctive characteristics of conception; rela- 
tion of concept and image; the function of language in the formation 
_ of concepts. 

(12) Judgment and Reasoning: Distinctive characteristics of 
judgment; relation of concept and judgment; the distinctive charac- 
teristics of reasoning; training in judgment and reasoning. 
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(13) Affective elements of Consciousness: elementary forms of 
affection; affection in its relation to sensation, perception, imagina- 
tion, memory, and reasoning. 

(14) Emotion: Distinctive characteristics of emotion; conditions 
of emotional development; classification of emotions; training of 
emotions. 

(15) Development of the Will: Impulsive and volitional acts dis- 


tinguished; distinctive characteristics of volition; definition of 
character; means of character development. 


Booxs or REFERENCE— 


Bett’s: The Mind and its Education, $1.00. 
Horne: Philosophy of Education. 

Froebel: Education of Man. 

James: Talks to Teachers. 


Il. Girrts. 


_ 17. The special object of this course is to give a knowledge of 
the educational value of the Gifts and of their practical use in the 
Kindergarten. The course includes the following topics : — 

A study of the Gifts as a whole: types of form, number, and 
relationship; relation of creative activity in form, number, and rela- 
tionship; philosophy embodied in the Gifts; psychological study 
Giiklay an: 

Symbolic Gifts—First and Second Gifts. 

Study of child symbolism and racial symbolism; the meaning of 
play; First Gift: application of symbolism to the education of little 
children; practical exercises with students for classification of games; 
recording good typical exercises in Gift Books; Second Gift: study 
of the four typical forms, a basis for classification, relation to crys- 
talography, relation between force and form; place of the typical 
fact in the Kindergarten; the law of the Mediation of Contrasts and 
the method of application in the Kindergarten; the relation of the 
Second Gift to the child in activity games, in symbolic games, and 
in games emphasizing form, classification, and construction. 


Building Gifts. 


This course includes a study of the following :—The investigative 
instinct in the race and in the child; the building instinct in the race 
and in the child; the history of the development of architecture in 
the race; relation of form, number, and balance to creative work; 
correspondence between Building Gifts and organic development; 
correspondence between Building Gifts and mental development; 
method of using the Building Gifts; different types of exercises. 


Laying Gitfts. 


This course includes a study of the following : —Analysis of sur- 
face forms; picture making, its significance to the race and the child; 
psychological and philosophical significance of; method of using the 
Laying Gifts; different types of exercises. | 
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Books OF Hee one 


1. Froebel: Pedagogics of the Kinderoumen. 
2. Froebel: Education of Man. 
3. Snider: Play Gifts. / 


III. Occupations. 


18. The special object of this course is to give the students a 
knowledge of the educational value of the Occupations and of their 
_ practical use in the Kindergarten. It includes the following topics: 
—The instinct of creative self-activity, its place in the development 
of conscious individuality; the analysis of Play and Work, and the 
process of development from one to the other; study of the Occupa- 
tions as types of the Arts and Industries of the race; methods of 
expression, imitation, repetition, contrast, harmony; unity of Life 
the Goal, (a) the necessity of emphasizing a logical process, (b) law 
of contrast and mediation; discussion of methods in the Occupations; 
the supplementary Occupations, their value and limitations. 


Occupation of Cutting. 


Basis for Work :—Necessary elements, beauty, utility; sequence 
necessary to develop the idea of relationship; methods of expression : 
repetition, grouping, symmetry, harmony. 

Different kinds of cutting :—Froebel’s sequence of cutting, valu- 
able for symmetry and sequence; nature and object cutting, illustrat- 
ing Songs, etc.; free cutting, its value and limitations. 

Students work in:—Outline Cutting, with straight lines, with 
circular lines; flowers, seeds, etc., to be formed into borders; leaf 
cutting, freehand, of well known leaves, these to be arranged into 
borders and symmetrical designs; typical trees, used for artistic 
designing of borders and symmetrical designs; harmony work, dis- 
similarity united under a common thought, balance in every picture 
to be observed; landscape work: simple, earth and sky; with one 
dominant object; use of trees. | 


Occupation of Sewing. 


Sewing, a logical series of creations through lines and the com- 
binations of lines; applications of method to Sewing; imitation, 
repetition, Wave symmetry, and Hepat in creation; two kinds 
of cards, those used for borders, those used for figures ; points to be 
noticed in the creation of a series or sequence, spacing, proportion, 
color. contrast to mediation. | 

Borders, how to evolve the series s from the children :—Vertical 
lines, even spacing; vertical lines, broken spacing, (grouping); verti- 
cal lines, uneven length, (grouping); combining of vertical and 
horizontal lines to pany a border; combining lines “to form squares of 
different sizes to form a border; slanting lines (pass through the 
same process as the vertical and Worries transforming these into 
objects of nature and forming them into a border; the borderwork os 
be followed by symmetrical designing. 


oy 
EVE ART 


19. The special object of Art is to enable the students to teach 


‘the Drawing and Coloring in the Kindergarten, to sketch sufficiently - 


to be able to illustrate on blackboard or paper and to broaden their 
culture through an appreciation of the beautiful in form and color. 
The course includes the folowing topics : Representation : Froebelian 
drawing, method of teaching; outline drawing, method of teaching; 


freehand drawing, method of teaching; how to use the various 


mediums, pencil, charcoal, crayons, ink with pen and brush; the 
drawing of flat objects such as leaves, grasses, etc. ; the draw- 
ing of common spherical, cylindrical and rectangular solids, illus- 
trating the principles of freehand perspective; simple landscapes 
from nature and imagination; illustrations of Froebelian songs and 


- games. 


“Water Colors:—-Theory of Color; the solar spectrum; the six 
standard colors; the intermediate hues; the tints and shades of each 
color in graduated scales; the pigmentary theory ; primary, secondary, 
and tertiary colors; complementary colors; color harmony ; dominant, 
analogous, and complementary; the neutral value scale. 

Decorative Design:—Principles, that determine the rhythm, 
balance, and harmony of tones, measures and shapes; borders and 
surface designs; outlining the development of architecture and 


. ornament. 


Picture :—-The critical study of a few masterpieces. 


Books oF REFERENCE— 


Froebel’s Education of Man, pp. 75-78; 288-294. 

Prang’s: Text-books of Art Education, 7 books. 

Arthur W. Dow :—Composition. 

Mark M. Maycock: A Class Book of Color—Teacher’s Edition. 


V. Moruer Pray. 


20. The special object of the course is a study of the educational 
principles and practice of Froebel as embodied in the ‘‘Mutter and 
Kose-Lieder.”? Throughout the course the relation between the 
Mother Play and other subjects of the curriculum such as Psychology, 
Child Study, and the practical work of the Kindergarten, should be 
constantly observed. It includes the following topics :—An analysis of 
the Mother Play as a whole; the history of its development; the edu- 
cational aim of the book; its value in the Kindergarten and in the 
Training School; a detailed study of each typical song, its educational 
principles and practical application; the development of typical 
experiences through groups of songs. 


Booxs OF REFERENCE— 
S KE. Blow: Mottoes and Commentaries of Froebel’s Mother 
Play. 
SE. Blow: Songs and Music of Froebel’s Mother Play. 
SE. Blow: Letters to a Mother. 
S. E. Blow: Symbolic Education. 
2 Ed. 25. 
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VI. Stories. 


21. The special object of the course is to enable the students to 
understand the value of stories, to make suitable selections, and to 
tell them successfully. It includes the following topics.—The edu- 
_ eational value of stories; the study of the different classes of stories 
according to subject matter and suitability to the age of children; the 
analysis of selected stories; the necessary elements in valuable stories; 
discussions of the proper use of humour, the negative element, and 
rhymes; how to tell a story. 

Each student shall write two original stories, one subject to be 
selected by the student and one by the teacher; each student to have 
a book wherein will be kept lists of typical stories, classified according 
to the principles of Froebel’s Mother Play; including stories for 
special festivals. 


* VII. History or Epucation. 


22. The object of the course in the History of Education is to 
widen the professional outlook and rationalize school practice through 
the discussion of the development and the merits and the defects 
of educational theories. It presupposes an historical background and 
discusses movements rather than individuals. The course includes 
the following topics :— 

Outline of the History of Education prior to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury: This should be a brief survey of those conditions and forces 
which were specially significant in determining later important 
movements. It should contain concise references to the following 
topics :—Education in its simplest forms among primitive peoples; 
the rise of the teaching class and the beginnings of school organiza- 
tion; the aim, organization, content and effect of Spartan, Athenian, 
and tenia education: the educational theories of Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle; the infuence of Christian doctrines in educational 
thought and practice; the early Christian schools; Monasticism and 
Education; the development of Scholasticism; organization and 
influence of the early Universities; the educational system of 
Chivalry; the influence of Saracen learning. 

The Renaissance: The leading tendencies of the Renaissance as 
a movement; the origin of these tendencies; conditions favoring the — 
development of the movement; its history in Italy and in Teutonic 
countries; the work of Petrarch, Boccaccio and the Byzantine Greek 
teachers; the effects of the Renaissance in determining educational — 
ideals and practice; the content and method of earlier and later | 
humanistic education; educational leaders of the humanistic move- 
ment; the work and influence of Vittorino da _ Feltre, Erasmus, 
Ascham, and Sturm; the influence of the Renaissance on the organi- 
zation of the schools: typical humanistic schools, the German gym- | 
nasium, the Public School, and the Colonial grammar — 


School. 

Reformation and Counter-reformation: Relation of the Reforma- 
tion to the Renaissance; the reformation movement in its relation to 
the development of elementary and secondary education in Europe; 
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Luther and elementary education in Germany; rise of state sup- 
ported and controlled systems of education; the educational tenden- 
cies of the counter reformation; the educational works of the Jesuit 
order; subject matter, method and organization in Jesuit schools; 
training of teachers in the Jesuit order; the Port Royal schools; 
their alm, organization, curriculum, and methods; their influence; — 
the Christian Brothers and elementary education in Roman Catholic 
countries. 

Realistic Education: The development of Realism as an educa- 
tional movement; its relation to Humanism; humanistic realism as 
represented by Rabelais and Milton; social realism as represented 
by Montaigne; sense-realism as representéd by Ratich, Bacon, Mul- 
caster and Comenius; Bacon’s ‘‘new method’’ for the discovery of 
truth; the influence of his theories on education; Comenius’ concep- 
tion of the purpose, content, method and organization of education, 
compared with modern ideals; brief account of his life and works; 
his place in education. ; / 3 

Disciplinary Conception of Education: Essential features of the 
modern disciplinary conception of education; its origin; strength and 
weakness of the theory; the educational theories of John Locke; his 
relation to disciplinary education and to later movements. 

Education according to Nature: Relation of naturalistic ten- 
dencies in education to previous movements and to the condition of 
the times; history of the development of these tendencies; examin- 
ation of Rousseau’s educational theories as developed in the ‘“‘Emile;”’ 
permanent results of his influence. 

Modern Educational Theories: The Psychological ideal as repre- 
sented in Pestalozzi; character and significance of the Pestalozzian 


movement; brief account of the life and works of Pestalozzi; formu- 


lation of his educational principles; his influence on education; the 


 Herbartian movement; its relation to Pestalozzianism; Herbart’s 


conception of the purpose, the means and the method of education; 
the doctrine of the correlation of studies; general characteristics of 


the Froebelian movement; brief account of Froebel’s life and work; 


his educational theories as embodied in the Kindergarten; his influ- 
ence on educational practice. 


Scientific tendencies in education; theory of education as formu- 
lated by Herbert Spencer. 


Book or REFERENCE— 


Munroe: Brief Course in the History of Education. 


VIII. Nature Srupy. 


23. The special object of this course is to broaden the student’s 
culture by giving her a deeper knowledge of, and sympathy with 
nature; and to enable her to present the subject of Nature Study in 
the Kindergarten according to Froebelian Methods. The course 
includes the following topics :—The pedagogical view of the subject 
including the character and scope of Nature Study; its adaptability 
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to the tendencies and needs af the a the special purpose to be | 
kept in view in the treatment of the subject; the Froebelian idea of 
Nature Study as shown in The Mother Play, and in the Education 
of Man; the general method of presentation; the study of special 
topics dealing with the materials of Nature Study and illustrating 
methods of presentation in the Kindergarten; a study of plant and 
animal life from the standpoint of organic development for the pur- 
pose of understanding Froebel’s parallel between the laws of nature 
and laws of mental development; a series of lessons on the heavenly 
bodies, observing the principal constellations and tracing their move- 
ments throughout the seasons; the preparation of maps of the constel-_ 
lations, to be seen during each season. 


Frequent excursions to be made to available localities where 
materials may be studied in their natural environment and relation; 
the making of collections of different kinds for extended observation 
and study ; how to direct, as Pannen the practical side of nature 
work. 


School gardening:—Its relation to the general Nature Study 
course; the pedagogical views of the subject; practice in planning 
and planting a garden; the selection of suitable plants for school 
gardens; growth and care of plants suitable for the school room. 


IX. Child Study. 


24. The special object of this course is to aid the teacher-in-train- 
ing to study the development of the child definitely and systemati- 
cally; to enable her to adapt intelligently her methods in each subject — 
to the child mind at the different stages of its growth and by develop- 
ing an intelligent sympathy, aid her in solving the problems of the 
management of the Kindergarten. The course includes the following 
topics :—The scope of Child Study; methods of investigation ; import- 
ance of the interpretation as well as the discovery of the child’s 
activities; formative influences in the development of character: 
nationality—the importance of the study of history in relation to 
child study, heredity, environment, and personality; mental types 
and variations from normal mental conditions; causes of, and methods 
of dealing with unbalanced temperaments; the child’s physical char- 
acteristics ; children’s motives and ideals; the study of children along 
the lines suggested i in the course of applied Psychology. 

Child Study is to be closely connected with the work in Ohserva- 
tion and Practice Teaching. ° 


Booxs or REFERENCE— 


Kirkpatrick: Fundamentals of Child Study. 
Froebel: Education of Man. 

King: Psychology of Child Development. 
Tracy: Psychology of Childhood. 

Preyer: Infant Mind. 
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X. METHODS. 


25. The special object of this course is to enable the student to 
teach intelligently, to deal correctly with the problems of order and 
discipline, and to understand the principles involved in the con- 
struction of programmes and time-tables. The course includes the 
following topics :— $ 

Programmes: The purpose and value of; the principles involved 
‘in their construction; the point of departure in programme making, 
the child’s essential experiences; the relation of the Mother Play to 
the programme; continuity in the evolution of the child’s ideals; 
unity; freedom and spontanity; typical programmes. 

Note.—The students during the latter part of the year are to con- | 
struct the programmes used in the practice kindergarten, present 
them. first in the programme-class for discussion and revision, and 
afterwards enter them in a programme-book. 


“Time-tables: Their value; points to be observed in their con- 
struction. 


Teaching: The meaning of Education through play; relation 
between play and work; characteristics of good teaching; evils of 
formalism; the teacher’s personality; characteristics of a good lesson 
in matter and method; aim and value of questioning; characteristics 
of good forms of questions; value and limitations of typical forms of 
exercises; the meaning of good order; chief elements of governing 
power; analysis of successful methods; importance of right physical 
conditions; other helpful factors; ends and necessity of discipline, 
right conditions of, judicious and injudicious methods of. 

Note.—Systematic observation and practice teaching to be con- 

tinued daily throughout the year, the students being divided into 
suitable groups and the observation and practice teaching supervised 
by the staff and the results discussed at a suitable period. 


Each student-in-training shall be required, towards the end of 

the course, to take charge of the practice kindergarten for a week. 

She shall be notified of the subject and the scope of the work to be 

sf done and shall present a plan of her method for each day of the week, 
for criticism. 


XT. Musrc’ 


26. The special object of the course in Music is to train the 
teacher in the use of Music as a means of self-expression and of 
aesthetic culture. The course includes the following topics :— 

Tune: Practice in singing from the staff and tonic-solfa modu- 
lators; intervals of moderate difficulty, contained in the major dia- 
tonic scales; modulation from any given key to its relative minor, 
and its dominant and subdominant. 

Time: Practice in singing rhythmical studies in simple or com- 
pound duple, triple, or quadruple times; the pulse as the unit of 
measurement in time, with its divisions into halves, quarters, or - 

. thirds in varied combination. 
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Ear Training: Development of the power to recognize by ear, 
and to transcribe the tonal and rhythmic elements of short musical 
phrases, when sung or played. 

Voice Culture: Practice in correct tone production; vowel forma- 
tion; enunciation of consonants; breath control; correct intonation; 
and the equalization of the various registers of the voice. 3 

Songs: The study of songs suited to the requirements of pupils 
in all grades of public and separate Schools, with special attention 
to development of power in musical expression; the study of part 
songs of recognized merit, arranged for adult voices. 

Notation: Elements of notation, both tonic-solfa and staff; the 
formation of the major and minor diatonic scales; elements of modu- 
lation and transposition. 

Vocal Physiology: Comparison of abdominal, intercostal, and 
clavicular breathing ; the larynx; action of the vocal chords in the 
production of the various otal registers; influence of the mouth and 
nasal cavities on vocal resonance and vowel quality. 

Methods: Concurrently with the foregoing course, a practical 
knowledge of recognized systems of teaching the tonic-solfa and staff 
notations shall be acquired; also of the relative importance of the 
staff and tonic-solfa systems and the grading of musical studies. 


XII. Puysicat TRAINING. 


27. The course is the same as that for Assistants. 


_Circular 25 \a) 
1,000—June, 1909, 


Pa) SS 
ONTARIO - 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Regulations Governing Admission of Kindergarten 


Assistants, for Session of 1909-10. 


To Public School Inspectors, Kindergarten Directors, and High 
School Principals. 


Students who desire to enter upon the course of training for Kinder- 
garten Assistants’ certificates in September, 1909, may do so under the 
provisions of the regulations of 1907-8, which are as follows : — 

No person shall be admitted to the course of training prescribed for 

assistants who is not seventeen years of age and who has not 
Junior Leaving standing, or who has not spent at least three 
years in a High School. Any person who has taken the 
equivalent of such a course at some other educational institution 
may, on the recommendation of the Inspector, be admitted to 
_ training with the consent of the Minister ot Education. 
g@s~ All applications for admission to the Kindergarten Course of training 
for the present year must be made not later than the second Tuesday in 
September, to the Public School Inspector, who shall, before admitting 
such candidates, forward the applications to the Deputy Minister of 
Education for the Minister’s approval. 


For the session beginning September, 1910, and thereafter the con- 
ditions of admission shall be those contained in the Syllabus of Studies 
and Regulations for Kindergartens issued in August, 1908, which are as 
follows :— 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION FOR ASSISTANTS. 


~ 


5, (1) Application for admission to the course of training for Assis- 
tants shall be made to the Director in charge of the Kinder- 
garten, not later than the second Tuesday of September. 

Each applicant shall send with the application : 

(a) A certificate from competent authority that she will be at least 
eighteen years of age on or before the close of the Session. 

(6) Her certificate of having passed the July Departmental Examina- 

tion for Entrance into the Normal Schools. 


(c) A deposit of $5, which will be returned to the teacher-in-training 
betore the end of October, but which will be forfeited if the 
applicant fails to attend without giving satisfactory notice of 
withdrawal before the opening of the Training School. 


9: 

(2) Each applicant on presenting herself at a Training School shall 
submit to the Director thereof:— 

(a) A certificate from the Principal of an Approved School that she 
has completed satisfactorily the subjects of the Lower School 
prescribed for the Normal School Entrance Examination. Failing 
this certificate, she shall pass at a Normal School in September 
immediately before the beginning of the session, the examination 
prescribed in 5 (3), pp. 4-5 of the Normal School Syllabus of 
Studies. 

(6) Proof that she is able to sing, and to play simple music at sight 
on the piano or organ. 

(c) A certificate from a clergyman or other competent authority that 
she is of good moral character. 

(a) A certificate from a physician that she is physically able for the 
work of a teacher, and especially that she is free from serious 
pulmonary affection and from seriously defective eyesight and 
hearing. 


Toronto, June 8th, 1909. : 


Circular 26. — 


2,000—August, 1908. 
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‘ONTARIO 


AMENDMENTS TO THE REGULATIONS. 


PuBLIc ScHOoL INSPECTORS’ CERTIFICATES. 


1.—(1) On and after the first day of September, 1908, a candidate who 


possesses the following academic and professional qualifications shall be 
entitled to a certificate as Inspector of Public Schools : 


(2) A Permanent First Class Public School Certificate. 


(0) A certificate of having passed the examination in the special course 


for Public Schcol Inspectors, now provided by the Faculties of Education. 


(c) A degree in Arts from an Ontario University, with at least Second 
Class honours (66%) at graduation, ina course in General Proficiency or in 
a special Honour Department, said courses to be specified in the calendar 
of such University and accepted by the Department of Education, 


(d) At least seven years’ successful experience in the provincial 
schools of Ontario, at least five of which shall have been in one or more of 
the Public Schools. 


(2) (a) Until July, 1910, attendance at a University shall not be exacted. 
After that date at least two years’ attendance shall be required. | 


(b) The Degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy shall be accepted in lieu of 
one of the seven years of experience prescribed in (1) (d) above, or the 
degree of Doctor of Pedagogy in lieu of two of said seven years. If the 


candidate holds both degrees, each degree shall be accepted in lieu of one 


of said years. 


2. Regulation 89 of 1904 shall remain as an alternative for the preced- 
ing regulation until the first of July, 1910, after which date said Regula- 
tion 89 shall cease to be valid. - Said Regulation 89 is as follows : 


‘“The holder of a degree in Pedagogy who has had four years’ 
experience as a teacher of which two years shall have been in a Public 
School and any person with five years’ successful experience as a teacher 
of which at least three years shall have been in a Public School, who holds 


‘either Specialist’s non-professional standing obtained on a University — 


examination, or a Degree in Arts from any University in Ontario with first- 
class graduation honors in one or more of the recognized departments in 
such University, and who has passed the examination of the Ontario 
Normal College (now Faculty of Education) for a Specialist’s certificate, 
shall be entitled to a certificate as an Inspector of Public Schools.” 


LATIN AT THE NoRMAL SCHOOL ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


Section 8 (2) (a) of Circular 19, January, 1908, is hereby amended by 
adding as follows: | | 

‘Except the Latin papers for the Normal School Entrance Examin- 
ation, which shall each be valued at seventy-five marks.”’ 


THE HISTORY FOR ENTRANCE INTO THE FACULTIES OF EDUCATION. 


For the High School Upper School Course in History (British, 
Mediaeval, and Modern) prescribed on page 71 of the Regulations of 
1904, the following has been substituted : 


General outline of Mediaeval and Modern History, with special 
reference to British History. The Geography relating to the History 
prescribed. 3 


On this course the Examination of 1909 for Entrance into the Facul- 
ties of Education will be based, and, as heretofore, two papers will be set, 
one in the Mediaeval History of Part I, and one in the Modern History 
cf Part II. A syllabus of the new course is contained in Circular 11 
which may be obtained on application to the Deputy Minister of Edu- 
cation. 


ENTRANCE INTO THE FACULTIES OF EDUCATION AND THE NORMAL AND 
MopEL SCHOOLS. 


In pursuance of its policy of improving the qualifications of the 
teachers, the Department of Education will hereafter exact a higher 
standard of answering at the examinations for entrance into the Facul- 
ties of Education and into the Normal and Model Schools. The age for 
admission into the Faculties of Education and the Normal Schools will also 
be raised one year in each case. Beginning with the session of 1909-10, 
each candidate for a teacher’s certificate shall be at least eighteen before 
entering a Normal School and at least nineteen Belen entering either of 
the Faculties of Education. 


EXTENSION OF TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


The abolition of the County Model Schools will probably result in a 
scarcity of teachers until an adequate supply is provided by the Normal 
Schools next July. The Minister of Education will, accordingly, be pre- 
pared to extend, until June 30th, 1909, any certificate that expires before 
that date, provided, however, such extension is recommended by the 
Inspector concerned. 


PERMANENT THIRD CLASS AND DISTRICT CERTIFICATES. 


The Permanent Third Class and District Certificates for teachers of 
ten years’ successful experience, provided for in section 85 (1) of the 
Regulations of 1904, will not be issued after December 31st, 1908, to any 
teachers who cannot qualify on or before that date. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
August, 1908. 


Cir. 26 A. 


Age Requirements for Professional Training. 


CIRCULAR TO HIGH AND CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
' PRINCIPALS AND TO INSPECTORS. 


Circular No. 26 of August, 1908, contains the following : 


‘‘In pursuance of its policy of improving the qualifications of the teachers, the 
Department of Education will hereafter exact a higher standard of answering at the 
examinations for entrance into the Faculties of Education and into the Normal and 
Model Schools. The age for admission into the Faculties of Education and the Normal 
Schools will also be raised one year in each case. Beginning with the session 1909- 
1910, each candidate for a teacher’s certificate shall be at least eighteen before entering 
a Normal School and at. least nineteen before entering either of the Faculties of 
Education.”’ 


In accordance with this announcement, an applicant for admission to 
a Faculty of Education must be nineteen years of age on or before 
September first ; for admission to a Normal School, eighteen years of age 
on or before September first ; and for admission to a Model School, 
eighteen years of age on or before December thirty-first. 


It must be understood that no deviation from the foregoing rule will 
be allowed in any case. 


School Principals and Inspectors are requested to give due publicity 
to the provisions of this circular. ; 


| R. A. Pyne, 
March, 1909. Minister of Education. 
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Circular 27. 
1,000—May, 1901. 


TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 


REGULATIONS. 


1. On satisfactory guarantee that all regulations will be complied 
with, Travelling Libraries may be lent to Associations, or Reading Clubs 
in the new and sparsely settled portions of the Province. 

9. One or more citizens acting as Trustee or Trustees must be person- 
ally responsible for loss or injury beyond reasonable wear; and the 
Trustee or Association shall appoint a suitable person to be Librarian. 

3. Books (only one case at a time) will be loaned without charge to 
the Association, excepting the express charges to and from the Depart- 
ment, and the payment of damages for loss or injury to books beyond 
reasonable wear. 

4. The Travelling Library shall not be kept longer than six months 
after its reception, except by special permission from the Minister of 
Education. 

5. The Librarian shall care for the books while under his control, 
circulate them in accordance with the Regulations of the Department 
and the Rules of the Association, and make required reports respecting 
their use. 

6. The books will be carefully selectea for each Travelling Library, 
but the Department will not undertake to furnish other books than 
those forming each library collection. 

7. So far as possible the works of standard authors will be selected, 
including books of natural and social science, biography, history and 
travel, in addition to a moderate proportion of works of fiction. 

8. The Library shall be kept at a convenient place, and be open for 
obtaining and returning books at such times as the Association or 
Trustee in charge shall direct. 

9, The Association may require each borrower to pay promptly any 
fines due for over-detention of books, or for injuries of any kind beyond 
reasonable wear to any book charged to him. 

10. All corrections of the text, or marks of any kind on books be- 
longing to the Travelling Library are unconditionally forbidden, and all 
losses or injuries beyond reasonable wear must be promptly adjusted to 
the satisfaction of the trustee by the person to whom the book is charged. 
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“CIR. 29, 
s00—S. pt., 1906. 


MEMORANDUM RESPECTING THE FORMATION OF 
SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


The following .are the steps to be taken.in forming a Roman Catholic 
Separate Schoo! : 


1. Any number of persons, not less than five, being heads of families, 
and householders, or freeholders resident within any school section of any 
township, incorporated village or town, or within any ward of any city 
or town, and being Roman Catholics, may convene .a public meeting for 
10 o’clock in the morning .of persons desiring to establish a Separate 
School for Roman Catholics in such school section .or ward, for the 


election .of trustees for the management of the same. 


2. A majority of the persons present, being householders or freehold- 


ers and Roman Catholics, and not candidates for election as trustees, 


may at such meeting, elect three persons resident within such section or 
an adjoining section, to act as trustees for the management of such 
Separate School. 


3. A written notice, signed by at least five heads of families, should 
be posted in three of the most public places in ‘such section, at least 
six days before the date of meeting, stating that the meeting is to be held 
(giving the place and hour) for the purpose of organizing a Roman 
Catholic-Separate School in such a. Public School Section (giving name 
and number). A copy of this notice is to be sent to the Education Depart- 
ment certifying that the persons who signed it are Roman Catholic heads 
of families,.householders or freeholders:resident within such ‘section. 


4, When the meeting has been called to order, a chairman and a 
secretary should be appointed and the purpose of the meeting stated. A 
resolution to form a Separate School should then be proposed and carried. 
The trustees are to be elected by open vote. A copy of the minutes of 
this meeting ts to be sent tv the Education Department, giving the number 


cof Roman Catholic -householders or freeholders ‘resident within «such 
‘section or adjoining section who were ‘present. 


i 2 x = 
>. If the three trustees are elected trom persons at the meeting, at 
least seven should be present ; if only five or six persons are present then 
only two trustees can be chosen from them, and the third is to be named 
from supporters not present. “ 


6. Any one being a British subject, not less than twenty-one years of 
age, may be elected trustee, whether he bea freeholder or a householder 
or not. 


One of the newly elected trustees must give written notice that 
such Sree has been held for the purpose of forming a Roman Catholic 
Separate School, and this notice shall state (a) the name, (8) the occupa- 
tion, (c) thé place of residence of each person elected as trustee. 


In rural sections this notice is to be given to the Reeve ; in an incor- 
porated village, town or city to the Chairman of.the Public School Board. 
It is the duty of the Reeve or Chairman to endorse thereon the date of 
the receipt of such notice and his name, and to return the same to the 
trustee. . 

“From: the day..ef-endorsation’ of such notice, *(or, in the event of 
the neglect or refusal of the Reeve or Chairman to certify, then from the 
day of the delivery of such notice), the trustees therein named shall be 
a body corporate and the school shall be deemed to have been formed at 
such date. 


8. The police. signed by the Reeve or Chairnifin: together with the 
minutes of tite ye (mentioned in Sec.-4) and a copy of the written 
notice catling the meeting (mentioned in Sec. 3), should be sent /o the 
Education Department, with the name and post office of the Secretary of 
the section, 


9. The Separate School takes ihe same. name and ‘number as the 
Public School Section in which it is established. 


10. A copy of the Separate Schools Act can be obtained from the 
Education Department. 


To form a Union Separate School the following steps are to be 
taken: : | ay dete 


‘1. In each of the sections desiring to unite a meeting to. organize a 
Separate School must beheld, as pointed Oltin “Seca to “P (Of tas 
inémoran .dum, and three trustees elected i in each section. 


oN The trustees of. each section, by written notice posted in.three 
public places at least six days previous, ‘should then call a ss ake at 
some central place, ‘of the supporters of their section to form a Union 
Separate > School Section. The purpose of the meeting should be st stated 1 in 
_the written notice. ~ 


3. If the union is formed at.such meeting by the agreement of a 
majority.of the.supporters of each section, writ/en notice must be sent 
within fifteen days (1) to the Minister of Education, and.(2) to .the. clerk 
of each mune tpality concerned, stating that a union of such: sections has 
been formed. 


re 


4, fhree trustees should be elected at this meeting for the united 
sections, cae Mates Sis regulations on page 1. 
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NOTICES. 


The notice to be given to the Clerk of the township by persons 
desirious of becoming Separate School supporters may be in the following 
form, and must be given on or before the first day of March: 


School Section No. ,-Fownship of f5 on. 6% 


SIR, 5 
I hereby give you notice, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Sepa ate Schools Act, that [ am a Roman Catholic and a supporter of the 


Roman Catholic Separate School No. , Township of , and 
therefore claim exemption trom all Public School rates, as provided by law. 
Dated this day of 190 
AaB: 


To the Clerk of the Township of 


The notice to be given to the reeve for endorsement by him may be 
in the following form: 


School Section No...... Towoship of... ee 


SIR, 


Take notice that a meeting of Roman Catholic freeholders and house- 
holders resident in the Public School Section No. , in this Township, 
was held on the day of , 190 ,to establish a Roman 
Catholic Separate School within such Public School Section. The said 
meeting was called by written notice signed by {here give the 
names of at least five persons who signed the notice ] being Roman Catholic 
heads of families and freeholders or householders resident within such 
Public School Section. There were present......[state number] Roman 
Catholic resident freeholders or householders of said section, and the 
following persons were elected Trustees for the management of the said 
Separate School according to law. 

(Here give the name, occupation and place of residence of each 
Trustee. | 


Dated this day of 1S SA oe 
fee Bs 
Trustees of Separate Schooi. 
To the Reeve of the Township of.......... 


The notice to be given on withdrawing from a Roman Catholic 
Separate School may be in the following form : 


School Section No. » Township of...... 
Sa Agios dayofcn sal 00 ae 
SIR, 5 
I hereby give notice, as required by law, of the withdrawal of my 
support from the Roman Catholic Separate School No. , Township 
Shoe tes = 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
A, B. 
To the Clerk of the Township of...... eRe eae 
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Circular 30. 
1,000. Aug., 1900. 
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BI-LINGUAL SCHOOLS. 


Circulur to Public and Separate School Inspectors. 


GENTLEMEN,—You will kindly bring to the attention of the teachers 
in your Inspectorates, the special needs of the French Bi-Lingual Schools. 


For several years efforts have been made by the Education Depart- 
ment to improve the condition of the schools in parts of the Province 
where French is the language generally spoken by the members of the 
community. It is well known that there is a strong desire manifested 
by parents whose native language is French, to give their children a fair 
knowledge of the English language, which is yearly becoming more 
important from a commercial and national point of view. The establish- 
ment, some years ago of an English-French Training School at Plan- 
tagenet, did much towards improving the condition of the schools in the 
eastern part of Ontario. Advancement, has not, however, been as rapid 
as would be desirable, owing to the difficulty of securing teachers who 
have the necessary knowledge of both the English and French languages. 
It is evident the pupils of the schools will receive better training if 
higher academie and professional attainments are required of the teachers. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


Thus far it has been found necessary to combine the academic and 
professional training of the teachers, but the time has now come when 
it is desirable to separate these two parts of a teacher’s qualifications, as 
has long been the case in the training of English speaking teachers. 
With this object in view, persons seeking to qualify for teachers of Bi- 
Lingual Schools, on and after September, 1900, will confine their atten- 
tion during the academic year, ending in June, to the non-professional 
requirements, which may be taken at Plantagenet, or elsewhere. The 
examination will be on the same papers (the standard to be hereafter 
determined) as those prescribed for the Public School Leaving (Part I 
Junior Leaving) examination, together with question papers in French 
Grammar and French Composition. The candidates who pass this 
examination will be required to undertake subsequently, from September 
to December, a course of professional training, somewhat on the same 
lines as that now exacted of candidates for Provincial Third Class Certi- 
ficates. This course is to be taken in Ottawa, and arrangements made 
by which the candidates may have some of the advantages of the Normal 
School. It is also intended to have certificates obtained in this way, 


/ 
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valid for any school in the Province where the Inspector may certify that 
a French Bi-Lingual teacher is required. The duration of such certifi- 
ficates will be three years, renewals under certain conditions to be granted 
on the recommendation of the Inspector. It is to be understood that 
these provisions will not affect the rights of teachers who have already 
obtained certificates under the present regulations. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Teachers of French Bi-Lingual Schools should make it a special 
duty to render the pupils acquainted with the English language, and in 
ungraded schools should, therefore, devote about two hours daily to the 
teaching of English—reading, spelling, composition, oral English, &c. 
In graded schools each teacher should give, at least, one hour daily—the 
time to be increased at the request of the Inspector. The regulation 
requiring that, so far as possible, all communication between pupils and 
teacher shall be in English, must be carefully observed. There should be 
little teaching of English from books until the pupils have gained a fair 
knowledge of oral English. To this end the teachers should follow the 
instructions in the circular prepared by the Education Department on 
the teaching of English. 


Your obedient Servant, 


R. HARCOURT, 
Minister of Education. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Toronto, August Ist, 1900. 


x Cir, 30. 
1000—June, 1:09 


ONTARIO 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


NORTH BAY NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The North Bay Normal School will open next September for the 
preparation of Second and Third Class teachers. 

For information as to the dates of admission candidates should apply 
without delay to the Deputy Minister. 

The Department of Education will pay $1.50 a week of the cost of 
Board and Lodging of all residents of the districts whose ordinary place 
of abode is outside of a radius of 20 miles from North Bay, and the 
railway fare of all such residents outside of a radius of roo miles. 


PROVISION AS TO THE RENEWAL OF CERTIFICATES 
POReSCHIOOLSAN: TEE DISTRICTS 


I. On the recommendation of the Inspector under whom the candi- 
dates last taught, and on the application of a Board of School Trustees on 
an official form to be obtained from the Inspector, the Minister of Edu- 
cation will renew expired or renewed certificates as follows :— 


(1) Until July, 1910, Third Class and District certificates that expire 
in 1909; but in order to secure such renewal, the Inspector may require 
the holder to attend one of the District Summer Schools ; 


(2) Until July, 1911, Third Class and District certificates that expire 
in 1909, provided the holder thereof attend one of the District Summer 
Schools and pass the final examination thereof ; 


(3) For five years from date of issue, limited Third Class certificates, 
in the case of holders of Third Class and District certificates (including 
renewals) who pass in 1909 or 1910— 


(a) The academic examination for admission to the Model Schools, 
and ; 
(b) The Model School final examination. 
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(4) Until July, 1910, the Temporary certificates of those who hold 
Non-professional District certificates or have passed the Entrance ex- 
amination into the Model Schools, who have already attended a Summer 
School and passed the final examination thereof, and who have taught 
successfully for at least six months; 


(5) Until July, 1911, the Temporary certificates of those who hold 
Junior Teachers’ certificates or.-have passed the Entrance examination into 
the Normal Schools, who have already attended a Summer School and 
passed the final examination thereof, and who have taught successfully 
for at least six months. 


II. On the recommendation of the Inspector, and on the application 
of a Board of School Trustees, the Minister of Education will renew until 
at furthest July, 1910, other Temporary certificates than those provided 
for in (4) and (5) above, if the holders thereof have taught successfully for 
at least six months, attend one of the District Summer Schools, and pass 
the final examination thereof. The holder of such a renewed Temporary 
certificate shall have the first claim for vacant positions if legally qualified 
teachers [including those provided for in sections (1), (2), (3), (4) and (5) 
of I. above] are not available. 


III. For the above purposes, Summer Schools beginning on July 5th 
and ending on July 30th, will be held at the following centres in the dis- 
tricts : Sault Ste. Marie, Gore Bay, Port Arthur, North Bay and Brace- 
bridge. 


Application for admission to one of the District Summer Schools shall 
be made without delay to the Inspector of the District in which the 
teacher last taught. 


Cir. 31. 
50V, June, 1909. 


ONTARIO 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Sturgeon Falls Training School for the foe 
of District English-French Schools. 


L. E, O. PAYMENT, M.A., Principal. 


1. (1) The first session of the Training School for teachers of English- 
French schools in the Districts will open on the Ist of September, 1919, 
and close on June 17, 1910. 


(2) There shall be two vacations, as follows : 


At Christmas beginning on December 18th, 1909, and ending on 
January 4th, 1910; and 

At Easter beginning on the Thursday before Good Friday and end- 
ing on the Monday following Easter Monday. 

2. The school will be under the principalship of L. E. O. Payment, 
M.A., and will be conducted in connection with the Roman Catholic 
Separate School of Sturgeon Falls, which will be used as a practice school 
for the teachers in training. 


CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 


3. Only those will be admitted who signify their intention of be- 
coming teachers of English-French schools. 


4. Application for admission should be made to the Principal at 
Sturgeon Falls, on or before August 16th. 


5. Each candidate for admission shall submit the following to the 
Principal : 
(1) A certificate of good moral character, from a clergyman or other 
competent authority. 


.(2) A certificate from a physician of physical ability for the work of 
a teacher, and especially of freedom from pulmonary affections 
and from seriously defective eyesight and hearing. 


(3) For admission to the course of the First Year, a certificate that the 
candidate will be fifteen years of age on or before September 
Ist, and, for admission to the course of the Second Year, a cer- 
tificate that the candidate will be sixteen years of age on or 
before September Ist. 

(4) For admission to the course of the First Year, a certificate of having 
passed the Entrance Examination into the High Schools or a 
higher examination. 

(5) For admission to the course of the Second Year, a certificate of 
having passed the Entrance Examination into the Model Schools 
or a higher examination. 
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6. Each candidate shall pass at the school a written and oral test 
examination in French before admission to either year of the course unless 
the candidate has already passed successfully in the French, Grammar, and 
Composition of the examination for entrance into the Model Schools. 


CouRSES OF STUDY. 


7. The Course of Study will be a two years’ one: the first year, 
Academic ; and the second year, Academic and Professional. 


CERTIFICATES, 


8. Candidates who pass the final examination of the second year will 
be granted Third Class certificates valid in English-French Schools. 


BoARD AND TRAVELLING EXPENSES OF TEACHERS-IN-ITRAINING. 


9. The Department of Education will pay $1.50 a week of the cost 
of board and lodging of all residents of the Districts who are in attendance 
‘and whose ordinary place of abode is outside of a radius of 20 miles of 
Sturgeon Falls. It will also. pay the railway fare of all such residents 
outside of a radius of 100 miles. 


July, 1909. 


CIREULAR No. 33. 
10,000—June, 1906. 


ACCOMMODATIONS AND EQUIPMENT OF RURAL 
PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


ee INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Approved by the Education Department, July, 19006. 


By the Act of 1906, respecting the Department of Education, the 
basis of distribution of the Legislative grants to Rural Public and 
Separate Schools has been changed. (Sec. 23, sub-secs. 5 and 6.) After 
the present year, the general and special legislative grants and the 
county equivalent to the latter will be divided on the basis of the sal- 
aries paid the teachers, the character of the accommodations, and the 
value of the equipment, after providing a minimum grant for each 
such school which is equipped as required by the Regulations of the 
Education Department. The scheme for this distribution will be settled 
by the close of the present year, and will be similar in character to that 
which has proved so effective in the case of the High Schools. (See 
Regulation 149.) It will, accordingly, provide for the payment of a per- 
centage of the, salary paid the teacher over the minimum prescribed by 
the recent Public Schools Amendment Act, a percentage of the value 
of the equipment over the minimum prescribed herein, and graded sums 
under each heading of the accommodations as detailed herein. 

As a guide to Inspectors and Rural School Boards, the instructions 
in this circular are now issued. In the case of the details prescribed 
below under ‘‘Accommodations,’’ the Inspector is directed to use his 
judgment in securing them, having due regard to the interests of edu- 
cation, the capabilities of the present premises, and the financial com- 
petency of the boards. These details are, however, obligatory in the 
case of new buildings, and they are the basis on which, using his dis- 
cretion, he shall found his grading. The Inspector will grade the accom- 
modations in his report to each School Board during the first half of 
1907, and will, in that year, distribute, on the new basis, the Legisla- 
tive and County grants concerned. In order to do this satisfactorily, 
it would be well for him to make for himself a tentative grading of the 
accommodations of each of his schools, during the coming half year, 
on the supposition that there will be three grades under each heading. 

As already pointed out in Circular 15, of May, 1906, it will be 
eminently prudent for every School Board to spend its extra income 
during the coming half year on the improvement of the school accommo- 
dations and the equipment. Before making such improvement, each 
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Board should consult the Inspector, whom, in the same circular, the 
Minister directs to modify his ordinary routine for the coming half- 
year so as to have time to discuss the changes with at least the Chair- 
man of each School Board and with the County Council and the Town- 
ship Councils in his inspectorate. For this purpose he should also con- 
vene meetings of the ratepayers and the school trustees. It is not 
probable that a large number of the schools will be able to secure in 
the first year the highest grading under many of the heads, but an 
effort should be made by each School Board to effect at an early date 
as many improvements as its finances will permit. Cases will, no doubt, 
arise in which School Boards will be unable to complete their improve- 
ments during the coming half-year. In such cases, in grading the 
accommodations and valuing the equipment, it will be at the dis- 
cretion of the Inspector to recognize improvements made during the first 
half of 1907, even after his official visit, if duly reported and certified to 
him by the Principal and the Board of Trustees, on a date to be fixed by 
the Inspector, before the ensuing distribution of the grant, In this 
connection, it is important to note that the grant to each township is 
separate from those to the other townships in the County, and, accord- 
ingly, except in the case of certain union sections, the schools of each 
township will compete for the grant only amongst themselves. It will 
therefore be prudent for the Inspector to begin with a high standard 
of grading and to maintain the same standard throughout his inspec- 
torate. To both of these provisions, it is manifest, he cannot attach 
too great importance. 

The details under the head of ‘‘Minimum Equipment,’’ given below, 
are now obligatory and should be provided as soon as _ practicable. 
Until it provides this minimum, no school shall share in the Legislative 
and County grants after the present year. When, however, the Inspec- 
tor is satisfied that a Board is too poor to comply with the require- 
ments, he may, at his discretion, extend the time till the summer of 
1908. 


ACCOMMODATIONS. 


(1) School Grounds.—As a minimum, the school site shall not be 
less than one acre in area, accessible by good highways and not exposed 
to disturbing noises. The school grounds shall be properly levelled 
and drained and at least 100 yards from stagnant water, and provided 
with adequate walks of plank, brick, flags, gravel, or cement. For the 
highest grading the grounds shall also be ample for school games and 
for an ornamental plot in front. They should also be set out with trees 
and ornamental shrubs, and enclosed by a neat and substantial fence 
or hedge, with suitable gates (iron preferred). Unless so enclosed, 
the school grounds shall not be rated of the highest grade. In order to 
ensure good drainage and water supply, the soil should, if practicable, 
be sandy or gravelly, not clayey or peaty. No trees shall be placed so 
close to the school building as to check the free passage of air and 
light. About one-third of the play-grounds should be allotted to the 
girls, the rest to the boys. 
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(2) Closets.—The closets for the sexes shall be under separate roofs 
and placed at least 50 feet from the well and the school building, to 
prevent pollution of the well or the air of the class-rooms. Each closet 
shall contain a sufficient number of compartments properly lighted and 
ventilated, and, for the highest grading, each compartment shall be 
provided with a door. The boys’ closet shall be built of glazed brick 
or similar material, or of wood, painted a dark color and sanded, with 
a floor of tiles or glazed bricks. Urinals of slate or else lined with 
zinc or galvanized iron, shall be provided for the boys. For the high- 
est grading in schools with more than one teacher, there shall be 
locked compartments for the teachers. Suitable covered ‘walks (cement, 
flag, or brick preferred) shall be laid from the doors of the school 
building to the closets, so that the closets shall be accessible with com- 
fort at all seasons of the year, and provision shall be made for keep- 
ing the walks free from snow in the winter. A close board fence 
or a wall, about six feet high, shall be provided between the boys’ and 
the girls’ side, from the closet to the school building; and the closets 
Shall be placed at least ten feet distant on each side. The entrance to 
the closets shall be properly screened (spruce trees in front of each 
closet) and the doors shall be locked after school hours by the teacher, 
and opened before school hours by the caretaker. The closets and 
urinals shall be cleansed and disinfected monthly if possible. Dry earth 
closets or closets with draw-boxes are to be preferred. 


(3) Water Supply.—The water supply shall be adequate. There 
should be a well, (artesian if at all practicable) with a neat pump and 
platform, of good drinking water, on the school premises, properly 
protected against pollution from surface drainage or any other source. 
If a dug well, it shall be thoroughly pumped and cleaned out at the 
close of each vacation and at such other times as may be deemed advis- 
able by the teacher or by the inspector. Graniteware pails, or, for the 
highest grading, earthenware or graniteware water-tanks with covers, 
and drinking cups of glass or good enamelled ware shall be provided 
and kept scrupulously clean. Where there is no well, other provision, 
satisfactory to the inspector, shall be made for an adequate supply of 
good water. 


(4) School Building.—The grading of the school building shall depend 
upon the character of its site and its construction. The building should 
have a southern exposure and shall be at least thirty feet distant from 
the public highway. Its architectural appearance shall be considered, 
. and, for the highest grading, more than merely a plain building shall 
be required. The entrance shall have a vestibule or covered porch. In 
schools with more than one teacher, for the highest grading, there shall 
be separate entrances, and separate means of egress to the closets at 
the rear. Where there are two stories, the second floor shall be 
sound-proofed with mortar, felt, or other suitable material, A school 
bell (and, in the larger schools, a fire alarm gong) shall be provided, and 
a flag and flag-pole. Every school should have a basement, at least 
seven feet high in the clear, ceiled with wood or plaster, and having a 
pine, hardwood, or (preferably) cement floor. Cordwood shall be well 
dried before being stored in the basement. Where there is no basement, 
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an adequate woodshed shall be provided, at least 20 feet from the 
building, of wood, brick, or other suitable material, with proper doors 
and locks. The wood-work of the shed shall be painted a suitable color. 

(5) Class Rooms.—The class rooms shall be oblong (length 7 feet 
more than breadth), and large enough to seat comfortably all the pupils. 
A superficial floor area of at least 12 (16 preferred) square feet, and a 
cubic air space of not less than 250 feet shall be allowed for each pupil, 
the provision being based_on the-highest attendance. Hardwood should 
be preferred for all the woodwork, especially for the floors. Except for 
the floors any material of such quality and grain as would suit for an 
oil or varnish finish will suit. Suitable color schemes (the ceilings being 
always white, or slightly tinted) should be adopted for the halls and class 
rooms, which should be painted rather than calcimined. Wood finish, 
instead of plaster, may also receive the highest grading. If calcimined, . 
the walls must be kept free from dust, and recalcimined when needed. 
If painted they must be washed down and repainted also when needed. * 

Adjustable transoms shall be placed over the class room doors which 
shall swing outwards either way. At least one waste paper basket shall 
be provided and the floors shall be kept in good order. A closet or a 
cabinet shall be provided for utensils used in school work; also a map 
case and shelving for lunch baskets or lunch pails. As soon as prac- 
ticable, the class rooms should be decorated with good pictures, casts, 
vases, and other ornaments. Suitable scrapers and mats shall be 
placed at the outside doors. In localities where flies are troublesome 
wire screens should be provided for the doors and windows. 

(6) Teachers’ Private Rooms.—There should be a room for the 
private use of the teacher or the staff, of suitable size and comfortably 
furnished. 

(7) Halls.—The entrances, vestibules and halls shall be roomy and 
well lighted, and shall be so placed as to admit of separate entrances 
for the sexes to the cap and class rooms. The entrance and vestibule 
doors shall swing outwards or either way. For the highest grading, 
in buildings of two stories, there shall be separate stairways for the 
sexes, easy of access and well guarded. Here, also, suitable color schemes 
and decorations should be provided. 


(8) Cap Rooms.—For the highest grading, and in all schools to be 
erected hereafter, separate cap-rooms shall be provided for the sexes. 
The cap-rooms shall be conveniently situated with respect to the class 
rooms and shall be provided with wash basins and towels and with all 
the necessary appliances for storing umbrellas and for hanging caps 
or cloaks. Where there are no cap-rooms, there shall be an adequate 
supply in the class room, of hooks, for caps, cloaks, etc. Curtains 
should be strung on wires to conceal the clothing. 

(9) Desks.—Every school house shall be seated with either double 
or single desks with movable seats and ,noiseless joints, such single 
desks being necessary for the highest grading. The desks shall be fas- 
tened to the floor in rows facing the teacher’s platform, with suitable 
aisles between the rows and with passages at least three feet wide 


. *Inspectors and School Boards should consult ‘‘School Sanitation and 
Decoration,’ by Burrage and Bailey; $1.50; D. C. Heath & Co., New York 


City. 
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between the outside rows and the walls of the school room. The desks 
and seats shall be graded in size to suit. the age of the pupils, those 
of the same size being placed in the same row from front to rear. The 
pupil, when seated, must be able to place his feet fully and easily on 
the floor. The number of the desks shall be adequate for the number 
on the roll, 

There shall be a suitable desk and chair in each class room’ for 
the use of the teacher, and at least two chairs for visitors. The teacher’s 
desk shall be provided with two drawers or compartments, with lock 
and key. There shall be a table of suitable size, around which the 
younger pupils may assemble to do part of their work. Where Chemis- 
try or Physics is taken up in a higher class, a suitable table should be 
provided for the experiments; and, in such schools, this provision shall 
be necessary for the highest grading. A sloping stand for the large 
dictionary shall also be provided. 

(10) Blackboards.—There shall be one blackboard of good quality, 
at least four feet wide, extending across the room in the rear of the 
teacher’s desk, with its lower edge not more than two and one-half 
feet above the floor; and there shall be additional blackboard pro- 
vision on each of the other sides of the room. Slate is greatly to be 
preferred and is cheaper in the end; hyloplate will do. There shall 
also be an adequate supply of blackboard brushes and crayons, the 
former to hang below the trough. Where there is a platform it shall 
be from four to five inches high and should extend across the room 
where practicable. At the lower edge of each blackboard there shall 
be a trough, covered with wire netting, five inches wide, for holding 
crayons and brushes. The troughs and brushes shall be cleaned every 
day.* 

(11) Lighting.—For the highest grading, the class rooms shall be 
lighted from the left of the pupils, the lower edges of the windows being 
on a level with the tops of their heads. Where there are windows in front. 
of the pupils, it is indispensable that they shall be closed up. To admit 
of an adequate diffusion of light throughout the whole class room, the 
windows shall be numerous (area, one-fifth or one-sixth of the floor 
space, where the lighting is good; otherwise a greater area), and of 
clear (not ground or painted) glass; narrow, with two or four panes 
each; and running as close to the ceiling and as far to the rear of the 


*The following directions for making a blackboard may be found useful 
(Such blackboards, however, are never satisfactory) : 

(a) Where a brick wall is built solid, and also in case of frame buildings, 
the part to be used for a blackboard should be lined with boards, and the 
laths for holding the plaster nailed firmly on the boards. 

(b) The plaster for the blackboard should be composed largely of plaster 
of Paris. 

(c) Before and after having received the first coat of color it should be 
thoroughly polished with fine sand paper. 

(d) The coloring matter should be laid on with a wide, flat varnish brush. 

(e) The liquid coloring should be made as follows:—Dissolve gum shellac 
in alcohol, four ounces to the quart; the alcohol should be ninety-five per 
cent. strong; the dissolving process will require at least twelve hours. Fine 
emery flour with enough chrome green or lampblack to give color, should 
then be added until the mixture has the consistency of thin paint. It may 
then be applied in long, even strokes, up and down, the liquid being kept 
constantly stirred. ’ ; 
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class rooms as practicable. They shall begin about five or six feet 
from the front of the class room. The windows shall also be provided 
with blinds of suitable color and size. The blinds on the left of the 
pupils should be semi-transparent; other blinds should be opaque. On 
dull days, windows in the rear and on the right may be serviceable; 
but, if the light from the left is adequate, they should not be used at 
other times. 


(12) Heating.—The temperature of the class rooms, halls, cap- 
rooms, and teachers’ private rooms shall be, as nearly as practicable, 
68 degrees. A thermometer shall be provided for each class room. For 
first-class grading, steam radiators or hot air furnaces are necessary. 
Where stoves are used, they shall be so placed as to prevent discomfort 
to any pupil; shall be protected by a jacket of tin, zinc, or galvanized 
iron; and shall be provided with a strong iron poker, shovel, and pail 
for ashes. The stove-pipes and the chimneys shall be kept free from 
soot and dust. Both stoves and stove-pipes shall be polished at least 
three times a year. 

(13) Ventilation.—Provision shall be made for an adequate supply 
of pure air at all times. The foul air shall be removed and the pure 
air supplied so that there shall be a complete change at least three times 
an hour. The windows of every school building shall be adjusted by 
weights and pulleys, and, when the outside temperature permits it, 
they will provide the necessary change of air. In cold weather the 
windows may be raised at recess from below and lowered from above, 
according to the outside temperature; but the necessary constant ven- 
tilation cannot be secured by this method. The pure air shall be admit- 
ted directly from the outside through sufficient ducts running under 
the floor and opening below the stove. The pure air supply shall be 
under control by slides to open or close the ducts. Where steam heat- 
ing or a hot air furnace is used, the pure air shall be admitted directly 
from the outside, at a height of about four feet from the ground, to the 
base of the furnace. In the air space of each furnace or within the 
jacket of each stove there shall be a pan filled daily with water, so as 
to furnish the warmed air with the necessary moisture. (Air shall not 
be taken from the school room or from the basement to supply the 
furnace, except in the morning before school, after which, this source 
of supply must be shut off.) 

In all cases the foul air shall be taken away from near the floor 
and out through ventilating ducts in the chimney, which ducts should 
be somewhat larger in area than the incurrent pure air ducts. In build- 
ings where ventilating ducts have not been provided in the chimneys, 
two tin, zinc, or galvanized iron pipes (about six inches by ten inches) 
should extend on opposite sides from near the floor, connecting below 
with the class room and running up through the ceiling beside the 
chimney, and so placed as to be well heated. Openings, with regulat- 
ing slides, should also be provided in these ducts near the ceiling for 
use only when the room is overheated. When needed, a cowl should 
be placed so as to cover properly the chimney and the excurrent foul 
air ducts. 

Where storm sashes are used on the outside, they shall contain 
sliding panels in the wood or the panes or shall be hinged at the top, 
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to allow of the ingress of pure air; or they may be placed on the 
inside and also hinged at the top. It answers equally well to have 
double panes of glass about one-half inch apart in the same sash. 

Reg. 9 (Amended).—The trustees shall appoint one of themselves 
or some other suitable person to keep the school house and premises 
and all fences, water-closets, outhouses, walks, windows, desks, 
maps, blackboards, and stoves in proper condition. It shall be 
the duty of the teacher to inspect the premises daily and report to such 
officer without delay any needed repairs. .The trustees shall also pro- 
vide for washing the floors at least quarterly (monthly to be greatly 
preferred), and for whitewashing, every year during the summer holi- 
days, the walls and ceilings if finished in plaster, or for washing them 
if finished in wood or steel sheeting and painted; and shall employ a 
caretaker whose duty it shall be to sweep the floors daily (the windows 
being then open), to dust daily all the furniture, window ledges, etc., 
with damp dusters (preferably in the morning at least an hour before 
school); to make fires, at least one hour before the opening of school,’ 
from the first of November until the first day of May in each year, and 
at such other times in October and May as the teacher may direct. 
The duties of the caretaker shall be arranged for and performed satis- 
factorily to the Inspector. 

Reg. 10.—No public school house or school grounds, unless other- 
wise provided for in the conveyance to the trustees, shall be used for 
any other than school purposes without the consent of the trustees, 
and no advertisements shall be posted in any school room or distributed 
to the pupils unless approved in the same way. 

Reg. ro (a).—Hereafter, subject to appeal to the Minister ‘of Edu- 
cation, all new school sites and all additions to old ones and all plans of 
new schools or of additions to old ones, and all other proposed school 
accommodations, shall be approved by the Inspector of Public or Sep- 
arate Schools (as the case may be), who shall be guided by the instruc- 
tions contained herein. (New Regulation.) 


Minimum EQuipMENT. 


Reg. 8 (Amended).—A globe, not less than nine inches in diameter 
and properly mounted; a map of the hemispheres; a map of each con- 
tinent; a map of Canada; a map of Ontario; a map of the county (if 
a suitable one is published); a map of the British Empire; a map of the 
British Isles; an atlas or a gazetteer; a standard dictionary for each 
class room (with English pronunciation); a numeral frame (or an ade- 
quate supply of loose cubes); a good clock for each class room, kept 
in good condition; a set of mensuration surface forms and geometrical 
solids ; a blackboard set for each class room (one protractor, 154 inches, 
triangle, 24 inches, a pair of compasses, two pointers, a graduated 
straight edge); a pair of scales, with weights, to weigh from half-ounce 
‘to ten pounds;. a set for measure of Capacity (pint, quart, 
gallon); a set for linear measure (inch, foot, yard, tape line); a 
set for square and cubic measures; a school library of the minimum value 
of $20.00 for each teacher employed, increased annually after December, 
1907, by at least $10.00 until the value for each teacher employed reaches 
$100.00. A suitable book case shall also be provided. 
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For a list of books, see Catalogue of Books for Public School Lib- 
raries, issued by the Education Department in 1902. In making the 


selection, the inspector’s approval should invariably be secured. He is_ 


directed to strike off the list any unsuitable purchases. Regs. 117, 118, 
121, and 122 are hereby cancelled. 


ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT. 


Besides the above equipment, which is obligatory in every rural 
public and separate school, the Education Department has issued three 
other circulars: No. 6a. (a list of scientific apparatus suitable for Fifth 
Form and elementary Continuation Classes); No. 6. (a list of scientific 
apparatus suitable for advanced Continuation Classes), and No. 6b. 
(a list of equipment for Domestic Science, Construction Work, and School 
Gardens, in rural schools,). From these lists Boards should select, with 
the approval of the Inspector, such apparatus as may be needed for the 
work done in the several departments. These lists have been distributed 
along with this circular, but additional ones may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Inspector. 

A book in which to record from time to time the value of the 
equipment will be provided by the Education Department for each rural 
School before next August. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 
Revised September, 1907. 


By section 4, subsection 3, of ‘‘An Act to amend the Department of 
Education Avct’’ of 1907, part of the General Grant voted by the Legisla- 
ture for the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the Organized Counties 
and the Districts is divided amongst said schools on ‘‘the value of the 
equipment and the character of the accommodations.’’ In Instructions, 
Nos. 12 and 13, the regulations governing the distribution of this part of 
the grant are given in detail. This circular, which is a revision of, and 
which supersedes, Circular 33 of 1906, is now issued for the information 
of Boards of School Trustees which may contemplate the purchase of 
additional equipment or the erection of new buildings or the improvement 


of old ones, as well as for the guidance of Public and Separate School 


Inspectors in valuing the equipment and grading the accommodations of 


the Rural Schools in the Organized Counties. 


As is shown by the official form of Inspector’s Report which was 
distributed early in the present year and by the table for apportioning 
the grant, which is printed on page 4 of Instructions No. 12, four 
grades of accommodations are provided for, the differentiation of the 
grading according to the character of the accommodations being left to 
the judgment of the Inspector. 

While the details in this circular provide the basis for the Inspector’s grading 
in 1907-1908 and thereafter, he is directed now. ashe was in the former edition 
of this circular, to use his judgment in securing necessary or desirable changes 
in present accommodations, having due regard to the interests of Education, 
the capabilities of the present premises, and the financial competency of the 
Boards. Not all the desirable and practicable improvements can be secured ina 
short time. In many cases it will take years before the condition of the 
Schools will become satisfactory, and at first the Inspector should direct his 
efforts towards securing the changes that are of prime importance. The key 
to the situation is reasonable persistence, aided by judicious use of the scheme 
of grants on the character of the accommodations. 

As to the equipment: A few modifications have been made in the 
minimum equipment prescribed in Circular 33, of 1906. In particular, 
the amount of the expenditure on School libraries therein set forth is no 
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longer obligatory. As announced, however, in Instructions No. 12, p. 6, 
and No. 13, pp. 4-5, a special grant in aid of libraries over and above the 
Io per cent. provided for in the general scheme of Legislative aid, will be 
distributed each year amongst the Rural Public and Separate Schools of 
the Districts and Organized Counties, on the same conditions as obtain 
during the present year. There is no more important part of the School 
equipment than the Library, and the Inspectors should make every rea- 
sonable effort to secure an adequate one in every School section. 


As has already been intimated in Circular No. 44, it has been brought 
to the notice of the Minister that some trustees, through fear of losing 
the Government grant, have been induced by canvassing agents to pur- 
chase equipment in excess of what is required, sometimes at exorbitant 
prices; or articles of the prescribed equipment which are too costly or are 
unsuitable in character. Inspectors are, therefore, requested to take from 
time to time whatever steps they may think necessary to protect the in- 
terests of the schools under their supervision, and, if, in any case, an 
injustice has been done which demands an investigation, to report the 
facts in full to the Department. As far as possible, Inspectors should 
also see that no favoritism is shown to any firm furnishing school supplies, 
but that free and fair competition is allowed to all in order that trustees 
may have the full benefit thereof as to both the prices and the quality 
of the articles offered. In this connection attention is called to the general 
prohibitions contained in section 121, chap. 39, 1 Edw. VII., which 
apply to all school officials. 


It is also expected that Inspectors will use their discretion in allow- 
ing, at least for a time, a reasonable valuation for such articles now in 
use in the schools as may fairly meet the requirements, and in this way 
prevent unnecessary difficulties in the introduction of the new system of 
distributing the grants to Rural Schools. 


The different items of the equipment (both Equipment No. 1 and 
Equipment No. 2), with their values, should be entered from time to 
time in the Catalogue which has been sent to each school for this purpose. 
The Trustees are required to make proper arrangements for the care of 
the equipment and to give the Inspector all necessary information re- 
garding their purchases, together with vouchers from the dealers con- 
cerned. The Inspector is required to inspect the equipment from time 
to time, lowering the valuation of such articles as are out of repair and 
striking off such articles as are missing or are no longer of use. The 
ten per cent. grant provided for in Instructions Nos. 12 and 13 is to be 
allowed on all items recognized in Equipment Nos. 1 and 2 below. 


As is provided in Instructions No. 12 for the Organized Counties, 
and for the Districts next year in Instructions No. 13, where the assess- 
ment is $30,000 or over, a definite amount of the grant on accommoda- 
tions and equipment is apportioned to each Inspectorate, to be appor- 
tioned by the Inspector amongst his Rural Schools, without respect 
to township boundaries. With this limitation, variations amongst the 
standards of the different Inspectors will accordingly result in no injustice, 
so long as each Inspector maintains the same standard in his valuation of 
the equipment and his appraisal of the character of the accommodations. 
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Manifestly, however, it will be prudent for each Inspector to set a high 
standard from the first, and, at his visits tohis schools, to discuss his reports 
fully with the trustees. 


ACCOMMODATIONS. 


(1) School Grounds.—The school site shall not be less, than one acre 
in area, unless, owing to the smallness of the attendance or to 
other local conditions, the Inspector finds a smaller area permissible, but 
in that case the area shall not be less than half an acre. It shall be acces- 
sible by good highways and not exposed to disturbing noises or noxious 
odors; also at a safe distance (not less than 100 yards) from stagnant 
water. The school grounds shall be properly levelled and drained and pro- 
vided with suitable walks. For the highest grading the grounds shall 
be ample for school games and-for an ornamental plot in front. They 
should also be set out with trees and ornamental shrubs, and enclosed by 
a neat and substantial fence or hedge, with suitable gates. Unless so 
protected, the school grounds shall not be rated of the highest grade. In 
order to ensure good drainage and water supply, the soil should, if prac- 
ticable, be sandy or gravelly, not clayey or peaty. No trees shall be 
placed so close to the school building as to check the free passage of air 
and light. 

(2) Closets.—The closets for the sexes shall be under separate roofs 
and placed at least 50 feet from the well and at least 25 feet from the 
rear of the school building (unless where flushed by an adequate water 
system), to prevent pollution of the well or of the air of the class-rooms. 
Each closet-room shall contain a sufficient number of compartments pro- 
perly lighted and ventilated. The closets shall be lined with glazed brick 
er similar material; or of wood, painted a suitable color and sanded, 
with floors of cement, brick, or hardwood, placed at least a foot above 
the ground. Urinals lined with zinc or galvanized iron, or of slate or 
smooth cement should be provided for the boys (3 ft. urinal space for each 
closet seat). For the highest grading there shall be locked compartments 
for the teachers. Suitable walks shall be laid from the doors of the school 
building to the closets, so that the closets shall be accessible with comfort 
at all seasons of the year; and provision shall be made for keeping the 
walks free from snow in winter. At the discretion of the Inspector, 
a high close board fence or a hedge or a wall shall be provided between 
the boys’ and the girls’ side, from the closets towards the rear of the lot 
and towards the school building; and the closets shall be placed at least 
ten feet distant from each other. The entrance to the closets shall be 
properly screened at least in front (spruce trees preferred), and the prin- 
cipal shall see that the doors are securely fastened after school hours and 
are opened before school hours.* The closets shall be cleansed and disin- 


*The woodshed may be placed at some distance from the school house, or 
immediately in rear thereof, with or without doors opening into the school 
room. The doors should be placed, one at each end of the school wall. With a 
partition down the centre of the woodshed, a covered passage may be provided 
to the water closets at the rear. To prevent the possibility of the air of the 
school room being polluted, the closets may be placed about ten feet in rear 
of the woodshed. If, however, the closets are placed close to the wood- 
shed, the greatest care must be taken to have them regularly cleaned and dis- 
infected and thoroughly ventilated. ; 
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fected monthly if possible, and the urinals shall receive daily attention. 
Dry earth closets or closets with draw-boxes are to be preferred. Road 


dust will suit as a deodorizer.* 


- (3) Water Supply.—The water supply shall be pure and adequate. 
There should be on the premises a well (artesian if at all practicable) of 
good drinking water, with a neat pump and platform, properly protected 
against pollution from surface drainage or any other source. If a dug 
well, it shall be thoroughly pumped and cleaned out at the close of each 
vacation and at such other times as may be deemed advisable by the 
Inspector. Graniteware pails with covers, or, for the highest grading, 
earthenware or graniteware water-tanks with covers, and drinking cups 
of glass or good enamelled ware, shall be provided and kept scrupulously 
clean. Where there is no well, other provision, satisfactory to the In- 
spector, shall be made for an ncaa supply of good water. 


(4) School Building.—The grading of the schoal building shall depend 
upon the character of its site and of its construction. I[t should be 
well constructed of brick, stone, or cement, with brick partitions. The 
building should have a southern or south-eastern exposure and shall be 
at least thirty feet from the public highway. Its architectural appearance 
shall also be considered. The entrance shall have a vestibule or covered 
porch, with doors swinging outwards or either way. In schools with 
amore than one.’ teacher,’ for, the; highest grading, . there) shall” be 
separate entrances and separate means of egress to the closets. 
Where there are two stories, the second floor shall be sound- 
proofed with mortar, felt, or other suitable material. A school bell 
and, in schools with more than one story, a fire alarm gong shall be 
provided. Every school should have, as a recreation room, a_base- 
ment, at least seven feet high in the clear; ceiled with wood or metal 
sheeting, to keep the floors above warm (plaster obviously objectionable) ; 
and having a pine, hardwood, or (preferably) cement floor. Cordwood 
shall be well dried before being stored in the basement. Where there is 
no basement, an adequate woodshed shall be provided, of wood, brick, or 
other suitable material, with proper doors and locks. The woodshed 
shall be stained or painted a suitable color. Both a basement and a wood- 
shed, being more sanitary, are greatly to be desired; the former beirg 
used as a recreation room in inclement weather especially for the younger 
pupils, and the latter for the wood and other supplies. 


(5) Class Rooms.—The class rooms shall be oblong; the length being 
greater than the breadth, to allow the pupils’ seats to be arranged in a 
square, leaving a clear space with the teacher’s desk in front; and the 
height being about 13 feet. The class rooms shall also seat comfortably 
all the pupils. A-superficial floor area of at least 16 square feet, and, a 
cubic air space of not less than 250 feet, shall be allowed for each pupil, 
the provision being based on the highest attendance. Hardwood is pre- 
ferable for the floors and stairways. Any wood of such quality and grain 
as would suit for an oil or varnish finish will suit for the rest of the wood- 
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*Trustees and Inspectors should consult the pamphlet issued by the Pro- 
vincial Board of Health, Toronto, entitled ‘‘Revised Rules for Checking the 
Spread of Contagious or Infectious Diseases and Hints on oe 8 for Dealing 
with Municipal and House Wastes.’ 
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work. Wood finish, instead of plaster, may. also receive the highest 
grading. If calcimined or papered, the walls shall be kept free from dust, 
and renovated when needed. If painted, they shall be washed down and 
repainted also when needed. Where it is difficult to keep the ceilings in 
repair, metallic sheeting should be used. Suitable color schemes (the 
ceilings always being white) should be adopted for the halls and class- 
rooms. A soft color—a light greenish or stone grey or a dull blue—suits 
the class-room walls; while for the halls terra-cotta shades afford a suit- 
able contrast. 


In one-teacher schools with halls, cap-rooms, etc., and in large schools, 
transoms, hinged at the bottom, shall be placed over the class-room doors. 
The doors shall swing outwards or either way. At least one waste paper 
basket shall be provided for each room, and the floors shall be kept in 
good order. A closet or a cabinet shall be provided for utensils used 
in school work; also a suitable bookcase, and shelving for lunch 
baskets or lunch pails. In order to cultivate the pupils’ taste by suitable 
surroundings, the class rooms should be decorated, as soon as practicable, 
with good pictures and other suitable ornaments.* Durable scrapers and 
mats shall be placed at the outside doors. In localities where flies are 
troublesome wire screens should be provided for the doors and windows. t 


(6) Teachers’ Private Rooms.—There should be a room for the pri- 
vate use of the teacher or the staff, of suitable size and comfortably fur- 
nished. In schools with more than one teacher, to be erected shereafter, 
private rooms should always be provided. 


(7) Halls.—The entrances, vestibules, and halls shall be roomy and 
well lighted, and, where there are more entrances than one, they shall be 
so placed as to admit of separate entrances for the sexes to the cap and 
class rooms. For the highest grading, in buildings of two stories, there 
shall be separate stairways for the sexes, easy of access and well guarded. 
In the hall, also, suitable color schemes and decorations should be pro- 
vided. 


(8) Cap Rooms.—For the highest grading, and in all schools with 
more than one teacher, to be erected hereafter, separate cap-rooms shall 
be provided for the sexes. The cap-rooms, properly heated and ventilated, 
shall be convenient to the class-rooms, and should be provided with wash 
basins and towels and with all the necessary appliances for storing umbrel- 
las and for hanging caps or cloaks. Where there are no cap-rooms or 
halls, there shall be a supply in the class-rooms of hooks (one for each 
pupil) for caps, cloaks, etc. Curtains should be strung on rods or wires 


*Barly next year a list of suitable pictures, etc., may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Education Department. The quality of such pictures, etc., is of 
far greater importance than the number. | 


tInspectors and School Boards should consult “School Sanitation and 
Decoration,” by Burrage and Bailey; $1.50; D. C. Heath & Co., New York 
City; also ‘Among Country Schools.’ by O. J. Kern, $1.25, Ginn & Co.. 
New York. City. The latter work treats also of School Grounds, School 
Gardens. the New Agriculture, Consolidation. etc. Numbers of ‘‘The 
School Trustee,’? published by the Educational Publishing Co., of Toronto, also 
deal with the foregoing matters. 
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to conceal such clothing, and there should be a clear space of about a foot 
between the curtain and the clothing. 


~~ 


(9) Desks.—Every school house shall be seated with either double or 
single desks having noiseless joints, such single desks being pre- 
ferable and being necessary for the highest grading.* The pupils’ 
desks shall be fastened to the floor in rows facing the teacher’s desk, 
with suitable aisles between the rows and with passages at least three 
feet wide between the outside rows and the walls of the school room. 
The desks and seats shall be graded in size to suit the age of the pupils, 
' those of the same size being placed in the same row.t+ In each school 
room the outer row on each side should consist of adjustable seats and 
desks, to be adapted to pupils below or above the average size to be 
seated. The pupil, when seated, must be able to place his feet fully and 


easily on the floor. The number of the desks shall be adequate for the 


number on the roll. g 


There shall be a suitable desk and chair in each class room for the 
use of the teacher, and at least two additional chairs. The teacher’s 
desk shall be provided with drawers or compartments, having lock and 
key. There should be a table. of suitable size (about 24 feet by 1o feet), 
around which the younger pupils may assemble to do part of their work. 
Where Chemistry or.Physics is taken up in a higher class, a suitable table 
shall be provided for the experiments; and, in such schools, this pro- 
-vision shall be necessary for the highest eine A sloping stand for 
the gazetteer and the large dictionary shall also be provided; or a shelf 
under the window nearest the teacher’s desk, about 2 feet long by 14 
inches broad, fastened to the wall and with a Bracke: below to sustain it. 
A suitable oe may be substituted for the shelf. 


r 


(10) Blackboards.—There shall be a blackboard of good quality, 


about four feet wide, extending across the room in the rear of the teach- 


er’s desk, with its lower edge not more than two and one-half feet above 
the floor or platform; and there shall be additional blackboard provision 


*For sanitary reasons and to secure independent work by each pupil, single 
desks are greatly to be preferred. 


+Desks according to the following scale shall be considered as meeting the 
requirements : 


| Seats Desks 

Height $ Length “7 
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on each of the other available sides of the room.* Slate is greatly to be 
preferred to plaster or wood or hylopiate. There shall be an adequate 
supply of blackboard brushes and crayons. At the lower edge of each 
blackboard there shall be a trough, about five inches wide, for holding 
crayons and brushes. The troughs and brushes shall be regularly cleaned, 
a damp.-cloth or eraser being used for the troughs. The cloth or eraser, 
when dry, should be cleaned outside of the school room. Each blackboard 
trough should have an open woven wire cover on hinges. Every possible 
precaution should be taken against dust in the school room. Where there 
is a platform? it shall be from five to six inches high and should extend 
across the room where practicable. 


(11) Lighting.—For the highest grading} the class rooms shall be 
lighted only from the left of the pupils, the lower edges of the windows 
being above the heads of the pupils when seated (from 4 to 44 feet from 
floor). Where there are supplementary windows in the rear the blinds 
shall be kept down, except on dull days. To admit of an adequate diffu- 
sion of light throughout the whole class room, the windows shall be 
numerous (area, one-sixth of the floor space, where the exposure is good ; 
otherwise a greater area), and of clear (not ground or painted) glass; 
narrow, with two or four panes each; and running as close to the ceiling, 
as close together, and as far to the rear of the class rooms, as practicable. 
To prevent reflection from the blackboard, ‘the windows should begin 
about six feet from the front wall of the class room. The windows shall 
also be provided with blinds of suitable color (light green or, grey or 
greenish grey). The blinds on the left of the pupils should be semitrans- 
parent; other blinds, opaque. On dull days, windows that have already 


*The following directions for making a blackboard may be found useful 
(Such blackboards, however, are never satisfactory) : 

(a) Where a brick wall is built solid, and also in case of frame buildings, 
the part to be used for the blackboard should be lined wih boards, and the 
laths for holding the plaster nailed firmly on the boards 

(b) The plaster for the blackboard should be composed largely of plaster 
of Paris. 

(c) Before and after having received the first coat of color it should be 
thoroughly polished with fine sand paper. 


(d) The eoloring matter should be laid on with a wide, flat varnish brush. 


(e) The liquid coloring should be made as follows:—Dissolve gum shellac 
in alcohol, four ounces to the quart; the alcohol should be ninety-five per 
cent. strong; the dissolving process will require at least twelve hours. Fine 
emery flour with enough chrome green or lampblack to give color, should 
then be added until the mixture has the consistency of thin paint. It may 
then be applied in long, even strokes, up and down, the liquid being kept 
constantly stirred. 

+Platforms are now seldom used. Instead, a stool 12 in. by 42 in. and 
6 in. high is provided for the teacher’s use when he needs the upper part of 
the blackboard. If the top is hinged, the stool may be used to store various 
articles. ; 

tLight from above is best; but light from the left is the best available, for 
it throws any shadow off the pupil’s book. ete. When. as directed above, the 
windows are run up to about half a foot from the ceiling, a good deal of the 
light on the Jeft comes from above. To secure as much of this light as possible 
the tops of the windows should be square rather than curved. Light from the 
rear is objectionable, because it is in the teacher’s eyes. Cross lights are injuri- 
ous. Where there are already windows in front of the pupils, it is indispen- 
sable that they be closed up: such lighting is most injurious to the eyes. 
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been provided on the right may be made serviceable; but, if the light 
from the left is adequate, their blinds should be kept down at other times. 
The blinds shall be provided with cords so as to be readily adjustable to 
any required height. 


(12) Heating.—The temperature of the class rooms, halls, cap-rooms, 
and teachers’ private rooms shall be, as nearly as practicable, 67 degrees. 
A thermometer shall be provided for each class room. For first-class 
grading, steam radiators or hot air furnaces, or jacketed stoves acting 
with equal efficacy, are necessary. Where stoves are used, they shall be 
so placed as to prevent discomfort to any pupil; shall be protected by a 
_ jacket of tin, zinc, or galvanized iron; and shall be provided with a strong 
iron poker and shovel, and an iron pail for ashes. The stove-pipes and 
the chimneys shall be kept free from soot and dust. Both stoves and 
stove-pipes shall be polished at least three times a vear. 


(13) Ventilation.—Provision shall be made for an adequate supply of 
pure air at all times. The foul air shall be removed and the pure air 
supplied so that there shall be a complete change at least three times an 
hour. The windows of every school building shall be adjusted by weights 
and pulleys; and, when the outside temperature permits it, they will 
provide the necessary change of air. At recess they may also be raised 
from below and lowered from above, according to the outside tempera- 
ture. In cold weather, the necessary constant ventilation cannot be 
secured by the windows. Where there is a stove, the pure air shall be 
admitted directly from the outside through sufficient ducts running under 
the floor and opening below the stove. This pure air supply shall be 
under control by slides to open or close the ducts. Where steam heating 
or a hot air furnace is used, the pure air shall be admitted directly from 
the outside, at a height of about four feet from the ground, to the base 
of the furnace. In the air space of each furnace or within the jacket of 
each stove there shall be a pan filled daily with water, so as to furnish the 
warmed air with the necessary moisture. Air shall not be taken from the 
school room or from the basement to supply the furnace, except in the 


morning before school, after which this source of supply must be shut 
off. 


In cold weather, the foul air shall be taken away from near the floor 
and out through ventilating ducts in the chimney, which ducts should be 
somewhat larger in area than the incurrent pure air ducts. In buildings 
where ventilating ducts have not been provided in the chimneys, two tin, 
zinc, or galvanized iron pipes of sufficient size to allow air to be changed 
three times an hour (the ducts being about nine inches by twelve inches) 
should extend on opposite sides from near the floor, connecting below 
with the class room and running up through the ceiling beside the chim- 
ney, and so placed as to be well heated. When the pipe cannot be so 
placed, pipes of large diameter (a foot) with revolving cowls on the top 
of each will prove effective. Openings, with regulating slides, should 
also be provided in these ducts near the ceiling for use only in warm 
weather or when the room is overheated. When needed, a cowl should 
be placed so as to cover properly the chimney and the excurrent foul air 
ducts. In new buildings a double flue chimney shall be built, the ven- 
tilating flue opening into the school room. 
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Where storm sashes are used on the outside, they shall contain slid- 
ing panels or shall be hinged at the top, to allow of the ‘ingress of pure 
air; or they may be placed on the inside and also hinged at the top. It 
answers equally well to have double panes of. glass about one-half inch 
apart in the same sash. 


Notre.—Model plans for Rural School buildings and School grounds 
are being prepared by the Education Department and will be ready for 
distribution early next year. On application by Rural School Boards, the 
Forestry Department of the O.A.C., Guelph, will, in the spring of the 
year, supply the following seedlings for planting in their school grounds : 
Evergreens : Norway Spruce, White Pine, Scotch Pine, and White Cedar ; 
Deciduous : White Ash, Black Locust, Manitoba Maple, Catalpa and 
Tulip-treé or White Wood. | 


EQUIPMENT NO. 1. 


Each school shall have at least a globe, not less than eight inches in 
diameter and properly mounted ;* a map of the hemispheres (or a map of 
the British Empire, showing also the hemispheres); a map of each con- 
tinent, a map of Canada, a map of Ontario, a map of the county (if a suit- 
able one is published), a map of the British Isles, a numeral frame (or an 
adequate supply of loose cubes); a good clock for each class room, kept 
in good condition; a set of mensuration surface forms and geometrical 
solids; a blackboard set for each class room (a protractor, a triangle, 
a pair of compasses, two pointers, a graduated straight edge); a pair of 
scales, with weights, to weigh from half-ounce to at least four pounds ; 
a set for measure of capacity (pint, quart, gallon) ; a set for linear measure 
inch, foot, yard,+ tape line); a set for square and cubic measures; a school 
library containing an atlas or a gazetteer, a standard dictionary (with 
English pronunciation), Supplementary Readers (at least one for each 
pupil of each form), and a suitable reference dictionary for each additional 
class room. 


When, owing to the absence of Fourth Classes or‘of Fifth Classes, 
some of the above equipment is not necessary, it may be omitted at the 
discretion of the Inspector. 


As soon as practicable, the equipment prescribed above should be 
provided; but in carrying out this provision, the Inspector is hereby 
directed to use his discretion, having regard to individual conditions. ¢ 


EQuripMENT NO. 2. 


Besides the above list, the Education Department has issued a cata- 
logue of books suitable for Public School libraries. From this list, or 
from a list recommended by the Inspector for his Inspectorate and ap- 


*A twelve-inch globe is much to be preferred. 

+The graduated straight-edge, if suitable, may be used instead. 

{In order to assist boards in providing suitable equipment, a special 
Legislative Grant of $60,000, with a county equivalent in the case of each 
school, was distributed in 1906; and_ the increased grants of the present 
scheme of distribution will supply additional funds. 
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proved by the Minister of Education, additional books may be selected 
for the School library. (Regulations 117, 118, 121, and 122 of 1904 have 
been. cancelled. See Regulations 115, 116, 119, and 120 of the same 
year, which are still in force.) 

The Education Department has also issued two other lists for Pupie 
Schools; Circular No. 6A (a list of scientific apparatus suitable for Fifth 
Classes), and Circular No. 6B (a list of equipment for Domestic Science, 
Constructive Work, and School Gardens). 

From these lists, Boards should select, on the advice and With the 
approval of the Inspector, such books and apparatus as may be needed 
for the work done in the several departments. These lists have already 
been distributed, but additional ones may be obtained upon application 
to the Inspector. 

The additional equipment may also include such drawing models 
and such other charts, maps, and globes as may be suitable for the work 
of the Public School departments. The percentage will also be allowed 
on the value of pictures, etc., selected from the Departmental list. 


OTHER REGULATIONS CONCERNING ACCOMMODAYLIONS. 


1. The trustees shall appoint one of themselves or some other suit- 
able person to keep the school house and premises and all fences, water-. 
closets, outhouses, walks, windows, desks, maps, blackboards, and 
stoves in proper condition. ‘It shall be the duty of the teacher to inspect 
the premises daily and report to such officer without delay any needed 
repairs or want of cleanliness. The trustees shall provide for washing 
the floors at least quarterly (monthly to be greatly preferred), and for 
renovating during the summer holidays as often as may be needed, the 
walls and ceilings if papered or plastered, or for washing them if finished 
in wood or metal sheeting and painted. The trustees shall also employ a 
caretaker whose duty it shall be to sweep the floors daily (the windows 
being then open), to dust daily all the furniture, window ledges, etc., with 
damp dusters (preferably in the morning at least an hour before school); 
to make fires, at least one hour before the opening of school, at such 
times as the teacher may direct. The duties of the caretaker shall be 
performed satisfactorily to the Principal and to the Inspector, who, in his 
grading, will take into account the condition of the accommodations at 
the time of his visit. 

2. No Public School house or School grounds, unless otherwise 


provided for in the conveyance to the trustees, shall be used for any | 


other than Public School purposes without the consent of the trustees, 
and no advertisements shall be posted in any school room or distributed 
to the pupils unless approved in the same way. 

At the recent session of the Legislature, school trustees were also 
given the power ‘‘to permit the school house and premises to be used for 
» any educational or other lawful purpose which in their discretion they 
think proper, provided that the proper conduct of the school is not inter- 
fered with.’’ 

3. All new school sites and all additions to old ones and all plans of 
new schools or of additions to old ones, and all other proposed school 
accommodations, shall be first approved by the Inspector of Public or 
Separate Schools (as the case may be), who shall be guided by the in- 
structions contained herein. d 
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At the recent session of the Legislature, the sum of $5,000.00 was 
voted as a first grant towards providing with the Union Jack every rural 
school house in Ontario. The flags are now being prepared, and, as soon 
as practicable, one will be supplied to each rural school board on appli- 
cation to the Education Department. If, however, a board has already 
purchased a flag, the cost thereof, when not greater than that of the flag 
now offered, will be’ paid by the Education Department on presentation 
by the board of the receipted bill. The board, itself, however, is expected 
to supply the flag-pole either in the school yard or over the school house. 


Except when flown on public holidays, or on other occasions by di- 
rection of the school board, the flag shall be displayed on the wall of the 
school-room, or when there are more than one school-room, on the wall 
of that one in which all the pupils assemble; and, as occasion may Offer, 
its history and significance shall be suitably explained to the pupils by 
the teacher. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE.* 


1. Any rural school board, or any school board in a village, that 
provides and maintains a School Garden with the accommodations and 
equipment prescribed below shall be entitled to an initial grant not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars, and a subsequent annual grant of twenty 
dollars out of any grant made for Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture 
by the Legislature, to be expended in caring for such School Gardens and 
for keeping the school grounds in proper condition. 


2.—(1) The area of the School Garden shall be sufficient for the 
number of plots required, and shall be at least one quarter of an acre in 
addition to the requirements as to area of the regular school grounds in 
each case prescribed by the Education Department. The School Garden 
shall be adjacent or convenient to the regular school grounds. 


(2) The school board shall provide the necessary tools, implements, 
seeds, and other requisites, and also a garden shed, or a suitable apart- 
ment, for the storage thereof and for use as a working laboratory. 


3. One legally qualified teacher in each school, who holds a certificate 
from the Macdonald School at Guelph or any other institution approved 
by the Minister of Education, that he is competent to give instruction in 
Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture, and who shall thereafter give 
instruction, approved by the Inspector, in said subjects at any Rural or 
Village Public School having a School Garden attached, in accordance 
with the Regulations of the Education Department from time to time, 
shall be entitled to receive an allowance at the rate of thirty dollars 
a year from any sum voted by the Legislature for these subjects. 


*In 1906, $2,000 was voted for Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture, 
but only $124.50 of this sum was spent. This year also the same sum has been 
voted. An explanatory circular on this subiect will be issued in September. 
Teachers intending to qualify as teachers of Elementary Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture under the above reculations should address the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, for particulars. Teachers who have already taken Nature 
Study courses at Guelph will have their work accepted in part for the certificate. 
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4.—(1) Should the sum voted by the Legislature not be sufficient to 
pay in full the grants on the foregoing bases, the Education Department 
will make a pro rata distribution of the sum voted. 

(2) The grants will be payable on the certificate of the Inspector that 
the school board and the teacher have complied with the conditions pre- 
scribed above. 


(Regulations 123 to 131, of 1904, are hereby rescinded.) 


SEPTEMBER, 1907. 
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Special Commercial Course, for High and 
Continuation Schools. 


Prefatory Memorandum. 


In the following revised special Commercial Course for the High and 
Continuation Schools, the Department of Education seeks to correct the 
faults which experience has shown to exist in the present course. It is 
now placed in the hands of the Principals and the Commercial teachers for 
consideration until the close of the present half-year. 


The proposed course is a two years’ one, and is intended to provide a 
fair elementary education with such special attention to the commercial 
subjects as will fit a pupil for one of the less responsible business positions. 
The subjects are obligatory except where an option is indicated; but where 
local conditions necessitate any modification, the Principal may make them, 
subject to the approval of the Inspector. 


Course of Study—First Year. 


1. English Literature : The ordinary course of the Lower School, 

2. Practical English Grammar and English Composition. Business 
correspondence including letters of introduction, application, and invitation, 
advertisements, notices, orders. 


3. ftstory : The ordinary course of the Lower School. 


4. Geography: The ordinary course of the Lower School in Mathematical, 
Map, Physical, and Commercial Geography, with a special course in the 
products and industries, communication aud transportation, and domestic 
and foreign trade. 


5. Reading : The ordinary course of the Lower School. 


6. Spelling: Words in common use, commercial terms, common - 
geographical names, names of noted persons. 


7. Drawing : The ordinary course of the Lower School. 


8. Writing: Special attention to position and movement and the prin- 
ciples of letter construction. The formation of a graceful business hand. 
Figures, ledger headings, addresses. (Five periods a week.) 

9. Arithmetic: Review of elementary work. Percentage and its 
applications to loss and gain, trade discount, commission, insurance, 
taxes, duties, interest and bank discount. Special attention to rapid 
calculation and mental arithmetic. Elementary Mensuration. 

10. Shorthand : \saac Pitman’s Short Course in Shorthand. - 


11. Bookkeeping and Commercial Transactions : 

Simple business forms; Receipts, promissory notes, drafts, orders, 
deposit slips, cheques, bank drafts, bills of goods, invoices, accounts, 
endorsements and consequent liability. 


Double and Single Entry, involving the use of Journal, Cash book, 
Invoice book, Sales book, Bill book, Ledger, Financial statements, and 
closing the books. Changing from Single to Double Entry. 


12. Physical Culture: The ordinary course of the Lower School. 
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13, Algebra : The ordinary course of the Lower School (optional except 
for pupils who take the two years’ course). 

14. French and German : The ordinary course of the Lower School with 
emphasis on business correspondence. (Both languages or either, optional 
in the case of pupils who take the full course.) 


Second Year. 


1. English Literature : The ordinary course of the Lower School. 

2. Composition : The course of the First year continued, with special 
attention to correspondence. 

3. History :—First Term: How we are governed: Parliament, legis- 
lature, municipal government. 

4, Geography :—SEconD TERM : Study of Commercial products, their 
source, preparation, supply, markets. Mechanism of Commerce. 

5. Spelling : The course of the First Year continued. 

6. Drawing : The ordinary course of the Lower School. 

7. Writing : The course of the Lower School continued. (Two periods 


od 


per week.) 

8. Artthmetic : The Lower School course continued, with continued 
special attention to rapid calculation and Mental Arithmetic. 

9. Bookkeeping and Commercial Transactions : Use of special columns in 
books of original entry. Partnership and sharing of profits by different 
methods. Commission business. Manufacturing accounts. Trading 
account and comparative statements. Simple Joint Stock Company 
accounts. Practical treatment of freight, duties, discounts, bad debts, 
contracts, negotiable paper, statutes of limitations and of fraud, money 
and bank, partnership, collection of accounts, insurance. 

10. Shorthand : Speed of 80-100 words per minute ; transcription on type- 
writer at 15-30 words per minute. : 

ll. Zypewriting: The Touch method; Letter-writing ; addressing 
envelopes and postcards ; legal forms. Speed of 30 words a minute. 

12. Physical Culture : The ordinary course of the Lower School. 

13. Algebra : The ordinary course of the Lower School. 


14. French and German: .The ordinary course of the Lower School 
continued, with special attention to commercial correspondence. 


Third Year. 


In a few Schools in the larger centres of population, a Third Year’s 
Course may be practicable. The Minister will consider, with a view to 
approval, any proposal made therefor by a Board oh Trustees. Vi ltt is 
recommended that such course be constructed on the following lines : 

The continuation of the work of the Second year in English Literature, 
English Composition, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
and the Language option, with : 

(1) An outline of the leading events in the History of Commerce with 
special reference to modern times ; and 

(2) The Mechanism of Commerce and the laws of production, exchange, 
and distribution of wealth. 
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CIRCULAR FOR LIBRARIANS ON CLASSIFICATION OF 
BOOKS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


= —— 


In 1895 a departmental Catalogue was published to assist Librarians in the classi- 
fication of Books in Public Libraries. As explained in the preface it was not con- 
sidered advisable to change the principal headings, or subjects. which had been in use 
in Mechanie’s Institutes for over 25 years, viz.—History ; Biography ; Voyages, 
Adventure and Travel ; Science and Art ; General Literature ; Poetry and the Drama, 
Religious Literature ; Fiction ; Miscellaneous Books ; Reference Books. 


Under these headings. or subjects, all Libraries receiving a share of the Legisla- 
tive Grant are required to send Annual Reports of Books purchased, loaned, etc., to 
the Education Department. 


In order to guide Librarians the following synopsis of classification, with princi- 
pal and sub-headings from the departmental Catalogue (out of print) is now issued, 
with the request that Librarians of all Public Libraries receiving Government aid will 
conform to the regulations of this Department, so that we may have an uniform classi- 
fication. 


HISTORY. 
I. Anctent History. 


1. History of Egypt, Persia, etc., (Including Historical Romances) Archaeology 
and Mythology. 


2. History of Rome, (including Historical Romances). 
3. History of Greece, (including Historical Romances). 


Il. Mepr#vau History. 
History of the Crusades, (including Historical Romances). 
III]. Moprern Hisrory. 
A Europe. 


History of the World. Europe, etc., (including Historical Romances). 
. History of Great Britain and Ireland, (including Historical Romances). 
History of France, (including Historical Romances). 
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History of Germany, Austria, and Hungary, (including Historical Romances). 


5. History of Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, (including Historical 
Romances). ; 


6. History of Italy, Switzerland, etc., (including Historical Romances. ) 
7. History of Spain, Portugal, etc., (including Historical Romances). 
8. History of Russia, Poland, and Turkey, (including Historical Romances). 
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B. Asia. 


1. History of China, Japan, and Sandwich Islands. 
2. History of India, (including Historical Romances). 
3. Miscellaneous Asiatic History. (including Historical Romances). 


C. Africa. 


History of Africa, (including Historical Romances). 


D,. America 


1. History of North and South America, (including Historical Romances). 


2. History of British North America, New France, etc., (including Historical 
Romances). 


E. Australia. 


History of Australia, New Zealand, etc., (including Historical Romances), 


TV. MiscELuANEous HistoricaL Books 


1. Great Battles, Sieges, etc., (Ancient and Modern). 
2. Historical Tales. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


I. InptvipuAt BroGRAPHIEs. 


. English, Scottish, and Irish. 

. English, Scottish, and Irish, (published in series). 
. French, German, Italian, Spanish, etc. 

French, German, etc., (published in series). 
American, (Canada and the United States). 

. American, (published in series). 


ID oR wD eB 


Miscellaneous Individual Biography, (published in series). 


IJ. Cotiective BroGRAPHY. 


Classical. 

. Historical Characters. 

Literary and Scientific Men and Women. 
Artists and Musicians. 

. Celebrated Men, Women and Children. 


oe oo tO oe 


VOYAGES, ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 
I. VoyaGES AROUND THE WoRLD. 
Travel and Adventure round the World. 
I]. Europe. 


1. Travel and Adventure in Europe, (various countries). 

2. Travel and Adventure in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
3. Travel and Adventure in France, Germany, Spain, ete. 

4. Travel and Adventure in Italy, Greece, Russia, ete. 


f i, 
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IIl. Asta. 


Travel and Adventure in Egypt, Palestine, etc. 
Travel and Adventure in China, India, Japan, ete. 


IV. AFRICA. 


Travel and Adventure in Africa, Madagascar, etc. 


V. AMERICA. 


Travel and Adventure in North and South America. 


-VI. TRAVEL anD ADVENTURE IN THE ARcTIC REGION, WHALE FISHING, ETC. 
’ ; ’ 


VII. TraveL and ADVENTURE IN AusTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, PactFic OCEAN, ETC. 


VIII. THe Ocean, Sea and Sators. 


TX. MiscetLaNngous TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE (INCLUDING TaLEs For Younc Pro PLE). 


Ol oo PO 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


I. Naturat Science. 

A. Anthropology, Ethnography, Ethnology, Biology 
etc. 

. Zoology—Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, etc. 

. Entomology. 

Botany. 

. Geology and Mineralogy, 

- Natural Phenomena, Meteorology, etc. 

. Astronomy. 

. Chemistry. 

. Physics—Mechanics, Heat, Light, Sound, ete. 


, 


Hoy moot 
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Il. Userut Arts. 
A, Agriculture. 


The Farm, Forests, Manures, etc. 


. Gardening, Fruit, Vegetables, etc. 


Horses—Breeding, Training, Riding, ete. 


. Cattle, Sheep and Pigs. 


The Dairy, Poultry, Pigeons and Bees. 


. Dogs, Rabbits and Domestic Pets. 


. Electric Arts, Steam, etc. 
. Microscope, Telescope, Phonography, ete. 
. Architecture and Engineering. 
Carpentry, Painting and other Trades. 
. Miscellaneous Science and Manufactures for 
Young People and Amateurs. 
G. General Science, Discoveries, Inventions, etc. 


III. Fine Arts. 


MPmeoow 


. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, Heraldry. ete. 
. Music. 


IV. Domestic Arts. 


. Physiology, Medicine, Hygiene, etc. 
. Home Life, Domestic Science, Sanitation, etc. 
- Amusements, Sports and Pastimes and Physical Culture. 
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V. Eneuish Laneuacr, ART oF TEACHING, ETc. 


. English Language. 

. Art of Teaching. 

. International Education Series. 
Education in Europe, America, ete. 
Universities, ete. 


OU Go bo 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


. Ancient Literature. 

. English, Irish and Scottish Literature. 
American Literature. 

European and Foreign Literature. 
Authors and Authorship. 

Law and Constitutional History. 

. Political Economy and Sociology. 

. Mental, Moral and Political Science. 
. Moral Tales, Essays, Romances, atc. 
. Temperance Literature. 

. Juvenile Literature. 


“TO oF © DY 


~— 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


. English, Irish and Scottish Poets. 
. American Poetry—Canada and the United States. 
3. Miscelianeous Poetry—Ancient and Modern. 


bh = 


RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


. Biblical History and Bible Lands—History of the Jews, ete. 
Karly Church History and Progress of Christianity. 

. Modern Church History. 

The Reformation, Martyrs, ete. 

. Missionaries and Missions. 

. Religious Biography, Great Preachers, ete. 

. Natural Theology and Christian Ethics. 

. Religious Tales and Stories. 

. Non-Christian Religious Systems. 


OaInop wd — 


FICTION. 


European and American Novels. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


1. Anecdotes and Short Stories. 
2. Detective Stories. 
3. Fairy Tales, Fables, etc. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


1. Dictionaries and Encyclopedias—Biblical, Classical, Biographical, English, ete. 


2. Science and Art, Manufactures, etc. 


Kpucation DEPARTMENT, 
Toronto, January, 1902. 


Cir, 35. 
2,000—Jan., 1902. 
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EDUCATION 
> 


Circular to. 


Trustees of Continuation Schools 


It has come to the knowledge of the Education Department that some 
teachers who hold only Interim First Class Certificates have recently been 
appointed Principals of Continuation Schools. 


The attention of the Trustees of Continuation Schools is accordingly 
called to the following Regulations:— 


« (1) In a Continuation School with one teacher, he shall hold at least 
a permanent Provincial First Class Certificate. 


(2) In a Continuation School with two teachers, the Principal shall 
hold at least a Permanent Provincial First Class Certificate; and the 
Assistant, at least an Interim Provincial First Class or High School 
Assistant’s Certificate. 


(3) In a Continuation School with three teachers, the Principal shall 
hold the qualifications of a Principal of a High School; and each of his 
staff, the qualifications of an assistant teacher in a High School.” 


Where School Boards are in doubt as to the qualifications of any 
teacher they should consult the Education Department. 


The grants for Continuation Schools will not be available in any case 
where an unqualified teacher is employed. 


Toronto, August 16th, 1908. 
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Continuation Schools 


AND 


Fifth Classes. 


AMENDED ACTS 
AND 


REVISED REGULATIONS 
JUNE, 1908. 


Circular No. 37. 
5000, June, 1908. . 


_ WARWICK BRO'S & RUTTER, Limited, Printers 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. AND FIFTH CLASSES. 


JUNE, 1908. 
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Since the introduction of Continuation” “lasses, both the Statute 
and the Regulations governing their esta blishment and their mainten- 
ance have been changed from timeto time. Following are the sec- 
tions of the Public and the Sepa: 
schools, with the amendments” 
the revision of the Regulag 
by the action of the Leg 
called Continuation , 


Schools and Fifth Ci 


. when the so- 
lasses were re-organized ,@s Continuation 


Section Fy Subject to ihe regu BT iie of the Department of 
section in hich there is no high schiool shall have power to establi 
and maintain in connection with” the public school over which” 
has Sy flsastoenst courses of study in addition to and in co} 
éd for the fifth form of publi 
r such courses shall be known as Con- 


i nhat of public oe or any number 
ools, not situated in athigh school district 
Schools Act, may, by mutual agreement, 
determine that such continuation schools shall be conducted in one 
such schools for the benefit of the pupi of all of them, and in 
such cases the trustées of each of the said schools shall have power 
provide, by additional or increased rates to be levied upon the 
; which the other school rates are levied, for the 
establishment and maintenance of such continuation schools. The 


[3] 


ate Schools Act pertaining to these si 


the school corporation ef any municipality or school .” 


: sitar : * 
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said agreement shall specify the proportion of the cost of establish- 
ment and maintenance to be paid by the trustees’ of each of said 
schools, or shall provide for the settlement of tHe same by arbitra- 
tion or by such other method as they deem ex pedient. 

(3) Pupils shall be admitted into contim ation schools and fifth 
classes in accordance with the regulations ‘Sere the admission ,° — 
of pupils into High Schools, or on the report of the principal SPP rl 
by the public school inspector of the J district. # 


(4) Non-resident pupils and all ether pupils who have Ay A 
the course of study prescribed forg the fifth form of public schools 


whether resident or non-residentg’ may be charged such fees as the 
trustees may deem expedient. ye 
(5) Any teacher who on the 15th day of April, 1901 A olds the 


position of principal of any g £hool in which a continuatié: 
been established shall be det emed a qualified teacher of such school, 
but every teacher appointed principal or assistant after th e date when 
this Act takes effect sha | possess the qualifications prescribéd by 
the Regulations of the J Department of Education. ,(Act passed May 
14th, 1906.) 4 # 


(6) The municipd 1 council of the county s hall pay for the main- f 
tenance of continuat on schools and fifth cf sum equal to the 
legislative grant appropriated by the eee / of Education for such 


cipal council may Ficem expedient. , 
The council fot two or more counties, uni 


and fifth seek es so that each paune forming such union st 
liable only for sums payable in respeét of continuation schools and 
fifth classes Avithin such county. Where trustees of different schools 
situated in more than one of such united counties have joined together 
under subsection 2 for the conduct of continuation schools and fifth 
classes, thé said council may dete rmine the proportion to be paid by 
each of such counties in respect of s uch continuation schools and fifth 
classes. 7 i : 


(1)4 here the Board of Trifstees ofa union school Faction estab- 
lishes gontinuation schools or fifth classes in their school, or joins 
with one or more other Boards of Trustees in ep tia os such schools 
or fifth classes or hereinbefore provided, the Municipal Council of 
each municipality having the whole or part of its territory within 
the dion: school section shal levy and collect upon the taxable pro- 
perty of such union school section within its jurisdiction, its proper 
share of the expense of establishing and maintaining the said continu- 
ation schools or fifth clasges according to the equalized assessment 
of @ach portion of the ii union school sectidi in the respective 
municipalities. : bi 

Under the following Pcctite (5), added to section 70, the Con- pb, 
tinuation Schools in Public Schools are entitled to the township 
ue nts for the teachers’ salaries : ! 


» Section 7 [eee STAs For, the purposes..of-subsections 2, 3 
ae 4 of this section every continuation ann shall be deemed a _ public 
school. in 


- ation seats and ‘fifth class 


7 ‘ od , ie 2 a ees 
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AMENDED SEPARATE ScHoots AcT. 


< 


2. Subject to the Regulations of thé Department of Education, 
the Separate School Board of any municipality, section or union 
section in which there is no egw séhool shall have all the powers, 
duties and obligations conferred g id imposed by The Public Schools 
Act-and its amendments upon the public school corporation’ “Of any 
municipality, section, or unign section in which thereis no high 
school, respecting. the estat fehment and aay ai of continu- 


ration fae and fifth 


all be determined, how- 


by Y ie Ministe¢1 ioe Education tg . 


further sums /the said ee 


ation schogls and fifth clas & in connection with Hable and separate 
schools on the same basis, except as herein otherwise provided. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF CONTINUATION CLASSES. 


The Regulations of 1907 (Circular No. 37) are hereby rescinded. 

Under the following regulations, which are substituted therefor, 
the Continuation Classes, Grade A, of 1907, become Continuation 
Schools; and the Continuation Classes, Grades B and C, Fifth Classes. 

The increase of the Legislative Grant to $45,000, made at the 
late Session of. the Legislature to Continuation Schools and Fifth 
Classes, has enabled the Minister to deal with them more liberally 
in the following scheme of distribution than was proposed in Cir- 
cular No. 87, of 1907. The Grants for the year ending June, 1908, 
will be made on the new scheme. Jnspectors, in making their reports, 
will, accordingly, supply any additional particulars needed to enable 
the Minister to carry out this intention. | 

As a condition of the payment of the Legislative Grant in 1908, 
the Board of Trustees of each Continuation School and Fifth Class 
shall submit in the case of Continuation Schools, through the Inspec- 
tor thereof, and, in the case of Fifth Classes, through the Public 
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or Separate School Inspector, as the case may be, in a form to be 
provided by the Education Department, a financial statement show- 
ing that it has expended on the special equipment the Special Legis- 
lative Grant made for the purpose in 1906; and. on the salary of 
the teacher and the special equipment of the Continuation School or 
Fifth Class for the academic year ending June 30th, 1908, an amount 


not less than the Legislative Grant and the County equivalent thereto, | 


made in 1907. 


Note.—Boards are reminded that the liberal grants given Con- 
tinuation Classes during the past two years were intended 
to assist them not only to pay better salaries but to pro- 
vide the special equipment, both of which are necessary 
for effective teaching. 


ORGANIZED COUNTIES. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR BOTH CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
AND FIFTH CLASSES. 


I. County and Legislative Grants. 


1. The yearly apportionment by the Minister of Education of 
the Legislative Grant to each Continuation School and Fifth Class 
in the organized counties shall be the total of the sums apportioned 
on the different bases set forth below in the case of each grade. 

Note 1.—If, in 1908, the Legislative Grant is not sufficient for, 
or if there is a balance over, the apportionment on the 
bases provided below for each class of school, the Min- 
ister may make a pro rata adjustment of the total in the 
case of each class. 

Note 2.—The object of the Grants is to assist School Boards to 
provide an adequate education for the children of the 
locality, not simply to reduce the local schoo] rates. The 
Departmental scheme of apportionment helps those that 
help themselves. 


2. (1) All sums received by a Board of Trustees from the Legis- 
lature and the County as a Continuation School or Fifth Class grant 
shall be expended on the salaries and the equipment of said School 
or Class alone. 

(2) On or before July 15th of each year a financial statement 


shall be submitted through the Inspector concerned, by each Board to | 


the Minister of Education in a form to be provided by the Education 


ac ee <s * 
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Department, showing the receipts and expenditures on this account, 
with such additional particulars as the Minister may require. 

(3) On or before July 15th of each year, as a condition of the 
payment of the Legislative Grant, the Inspectors concerned shall 
certify, in a form to be provided by the Education Department, that, 
to the best of their knowledge and belief, the provisions of the Regu- 
lations have been fully complied with. 

Note.—Besides inspecting the time table at each of his visits, 
the inspector should require the principal to submit to him 
by the close of the year or on a change in the principal- 
ship, a copy thereof with a statement and explanation 
of any changes therein during the preceding session. 


- II. Equipment. 


3. The organization of the Continuation School or the Fifth 
Olass shall be subject to the approval of the Continuation, Separate, 
or Public School Inspector, as the case may be. 

Note.—Before appointing a teacher, Boards of Trustees should 

consult the Inspector of Continuation, Public, or Separate 
Schools, as the case may be, in order that all the neces- 
sary subjects of study may be adequately provided for. 

4. (1) The Equipment for a Continuation School or Fifth Clase 
shall be for the special needs of such school or class and shall be 
approved from time to time by the Inspector of Continuation, Pub- 
lic, or Separate Schools, as the case may be. 

Note.—On application to the Education Department circulars 
may be obtained containing lists of the necessary equip- 
ment. 

(2) The date at which the minimum equipment of Continuation 
Schools or Fifth Classes shall be imperative shall be at the discretion 
of the Minister of Education on the report of the Inspector of Con- 
tinuation, Public, or Separate Schools, as the case may be. 


(3) From year to year, School Boards shall expend on equip- 
ment such further sums as may be required by the Minister of Educa- 
tion on the report of the Inspector of Continuation, Public, or 
Separate Schools, as the case may be. 

Note 1.—Without the special equipment, the teaching cannot be 
effective, more particularly without a supply of suitable 
books for the library and of apparatus for simple experi- 
ments in the Physics and Chemistry of common life. In 
rural school sections the course in Elementary Science 
with its Agricultural applications should be made a 
prominent one. The work in Art, including the drawing 
of building and other plans, is also important. For 
teachers who are not properly qualified in Art and Science, 
the Minister provides at the University of Toronto free 
Summer School classes, beginning in 1908. 

Note 2.—At least one locked press or cabinet should be provided 
to contain the books and the apparatus. The chemicals 
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should be kept in a separate press. For the safe-keeping ~ 


of all the equipment, the Board should hold the principal 
responsible; and, on a change of principal, it should 
investigate the condition of the equipment. ; 

Note 3.—The special equipment shall be entered under suitable 
heads in the catalogue separately from the ordinary 
equipment, which latter shall not be included in com- 
puting the grant for the Continuation School or Fifth 
Class. The catalogue and the invoices of new equip- 
ment shall be inspected at each visit by the Inspector or 
Inspectors concerned. The invoices shall be kept on file 
at the school. The various items of the equipment shall 
also be valued by the Inspectors as often as may be rend- 
ered necessary by the condition of said items. 


III. Teacher's Qualification. 


5. A teacher who was qualified for a Continuation School or 
Fifth Class under the Regulations of 1907, but who does not now 
hold the qualification under the scheme as herein reorganized, shall 
remain qualified under the same School Board for the Continuation 
School or Fifth Class in which he is now teaching. 


Note.—When after due advertisement and offering the highest 
salary it is able to afford, a Board of Trustees is unable 


to obtain a legally qualified teacher, a temporary certifi- — 


cate, valid for the current half-year, may be granted by the 
Minister of Education, on the report of the Inspector 
concerned, to a suitable person, on application of said 
Board through the Public or the Separate School Inspec- 
tor. (See Regulation 88, of 1904.) 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS FOR CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
I. Minimum Requirements. 


6. The course of study for Continuation Schools shall be that 
prescribed for the Lower and the Middle School of the High Schools, 
of which the following subjects are obligatory on all pupils: 

Geography. Arithmetic and Mensuration, English Grammar, 
Writing, Reading, English Composition, English Literature, His- 
tory, Art, and Elementary Science. (See Reg. 14 (2).) 

7. The pupils of the Continuation School” shall be taught 
separately from the pupils of the other classes of the Public School. 

8. (1) In a Continuation School with one teacher, he shall hold 
~ at least a permanent Provincial First Class certificate. 

(2) In a Continuation School with two teachers, the Principal 
shall hold at least a permanent Provincial First Class certificate ; 
and the Assistant, at least an interim Provincial First Class or High 
School Assistant’s certificate. 
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(3) In a Continuation School. with three teachers, the Principal 
shall hold the qualifications of a Principal of a High School; and 
each of his staff, the qualifications of an assistant teacher in a High 
School. 

(4) Teachers of Continuation Schools shall be granted per- 
manent certificates under the same Regulations as govern the High 


Schools. Experience gained in a Continuation School shall not be 


counted as Public School experience. 


_¥. The class-room accommodations of the Continuation School 
shall be separate from the Public School, but the building need not 
be separate. 


10. The special EN shall be of the following minimum 
values :— | 


One or 
two teachers. More than two. 
PDP AL Vo ees LO Se at SA «-- $150 00 $300 00 
DClENtine vADPArAuus ie: ous, eeencsd oes 150 00 300 00 
Maps, Charts, and Tellurian ........... 25 00 60 00 
Drawing Models (including casts), 


HUGADE SUD PNES Mi cc ic. tal. ue 5: Oia. 20 00 50 00 


II. Apportionment of the Legislative Grant. 


11. (1) Continuation Schools in rural Public and Separate 
Schools shall not share in the General or the Special pete 
Grants to such Public and Separate Schools. 

(2) After 1908 Continuation Schools in urban senate 
shall not share in the General or the Special Legislative Grants to 
urban Public and Separate Schools. 

12. The Legislative Grant to Continuation Schools shall be 
apportioned on the following bases : — 


(1) Fered Grants. 


(a) $100, when at least the equivalent of the time of one teacher, 
but less than the time of two teachers, is given the work of the Con- 
tinuation School. 

(6) $200, when at least the time of two teachers is given, but less 
than the time of three teachers. 

(c) $300, when at least the time of three teachers is given. 


(2) On Salaries. 


(a) In the case of (a) above, twenty-five per cent. of the excess 
of the Principal’s salary over $400.00. Maximum Grant, $150. 


(b) In the case of (b) above, twenty-five per cent. of the excess 
of the two teachers’ salaries over $800. Maximum Grant, $300. 

(c) In the case of (c) above, twenty per cent of the three 
teachers’ salaries over $1,900. Maximum Grant, $350. 


(3) On the Value of the Special Equipment. 

10 per cent. of the approved ons the maximum value 
recognized being as follows :— 

(a) Where there are one or two teachers: Library, $300; 
Scientific apparatus, $300; Maps, Charts, and Tellurian, $50; Draw- 
ing Models (including casts) and Art supplies, $50. 

(6) Where there are three teachers:—Library, $600; Scientific 
apparatus, $600; Maps, Charts, and Tellurian, $75; Drawing Models 
(including casts) and Art supplies, $75. 


(4) On the Character of the Accommodations. 


School. One Teacher. Two Teachers. Three Teachers. 

{ 
Grade. I. | Se 4 FB BSN Pag LE LT DV ers ee Lee ea 
$ c.| $ c./8 c.1$ c.| $ c.| $ c.} $ c.1$ c.| $ e.| $e. “ecle ©. 

Water ae ea ke) 1 OOW 75) 500. 2b EP SOL 15 75| 40) 2 00; 1 50; 1 00). 
Class rooms........ 2 00) 1 50/1 00; 50} 3 00} 2 25) 1 50} 75) 4 00) 3 00) 2 OO!1 “50 
Laboratory ........ 2 00} 1 50;1 00} 50} 3 00; 2 25) 1 50) 75) 4 00; 3 00) 2 00)1 00 
Blackboards....... 1 00 7d) D0} 251 1 60P 15 75| 40) 2 00} 1 50} 1 00} 50 
Cap rooms......... 1 00 751) BO), Qi 71 50) 1-15 75| 40} 2 00} 1 50} 1 00} 50 
Mesker igi. eis cn 2 00} 1 50/1 00; 50} 3 00) 2 25) 1 50) 75! 4 00) 3 00; 2 00/1 00 
Laboratory tables 2 00} 1 50/1 00) (50) 8 00; 2 25) 1 50) 75) 4 00) 3 00; 2 00)1 00 
Ah Ved oN 5b oY ga EN ine 1 00 701° 50) > 25 1) 601 6 75| 40) 2 00} 1 50) 1 00} 50 
FACAMNG Ue es. 1 00 75\- 50) . 25) 1 50! 1 15 75| 40) 2 00} 1 50)'1 00) 50 
Ventilation ....... 2 00! 1 50/1 00; 50) 3 00) 2 si alse 1 50; 75) 4 00} 3 00; 2 00/1 00 
15 00/11 25|7 50/3 75/22 50)17 a 2515 75 75|30 00/22 50 15 00;7 50 

| 


(5) On the Grade of the Teacher’s Certificate. 


13.—(a) $20, where, in addition to a permanent Provincial First 
Class certificate, the teacher holds a Degree in Arts from a British 
University. 

(6) $40, where, in addition to a permanent Provincial First Class 
certificate, the teacher holds the academic qualification of a High 
School specialist or a Degree in Arts from a British University with 
at least Second Class Honours (67 per cent.) in a department recog- 
nized by the Minister of Education. 

(c) When the teacher has taught with the certificate seeped 
in (a) or (b) above during the preceding year for less than the year 
but for at least a term, half of the above grant shall be paid in each 
case. . 

(zd) The status and the competency of the teacher shall in each 
case be attested by the Inspector of Continuation Schools. 


Bek ee 
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SPECIAL REGULATIONS FOR FIFTH CLASSES. 
I. Maenimum Requirements. 


14. A Fitth Form which complies with the following conditions 
shall be entitled to a share of the Legislative Grant to Continuation 
Schools and Fifth Classes in accordance with the following regu- 


lations: 


(1) The Fifth Class shall be situated in a municipality or school 
section in which there is no High School. 


(2) (a) The course of study shall be that prescribed for the Fifth 
Form of the Public Schools, of which the following subjects are 
obligatory : 

Reading, Literature, Grammar, Composition, History, Geo- 
graphy, Writing, Arithmetic and Mensuration, Art, and HKlementary 
Science. | Ne RPw 

Note.—No class text-books are to be used by the pupils in either 

Art work or Elementary Science. A manual will be issued 
by the Department of Education to direct and assist the 


teacher in dealing with these subjects. Suitable reference 
books should be provided in the library for the pupils. 


(b) From the other subjects of the Fifth Form and the subjects 
of the High School Middle School, the Board of Trustees may select, 
with the concurrence of the Inspector of Continuation Schools, on the 
recommendation of the Public or Separate School Inspector, as 
the case may be, such subjects or such parts of the courses therein 
as may, in its judgment, suit the requirements of the locality. 


- (See Regulation 18 of 1904). 


Note 1.—Notice of the proposed Middle School course shall be 
sent by the Principal to the Inspector of Public or Separate 
Schools concerned, before the classes in such work are 
organized, with particulars as to the special equipment, 
and the special qualifications of the teacher for such work, 
and also of the said Middle School work proposed and the 
provision therefor in the time-table of the school. 


Note 2.—Fifth Classes which take up Middle School work wili 
be inspected by the Inspector of Continuation Schools. 
No Legislative Grant will be paid unless the provision 
for Forms I.-V. of the Public School course as well as for 
the Middle School Classes is satisfactory. Schools shall 
not be allowed to take up work for which the proviston 
is inadequate or to sacrifice the interests of the regular 


classes of the Public School. 


(8) At least an average daily attendance of two pupils who have 
been admitted in accordance with the ree EN for admission to 
the High Schools. 


Note—As provided by The Public Schools Act (section 8 (3) 
above), such other pupils- may be admitted to the class 
as, on the recommendation of the Principal, are considered 

qualified by the Inspector, but their attendance shall not 
be counted in making up the prescribed average. Under 
this arrangement, such pupils may attend all or some of 
the classes for a few months in the winter. . 


(4) A teacher with at least a permanent Provincial Second Class 
certificate. 

(5) Special equipment of at least the following minimum values: 

Library, $50; Scientific Apparatus, $50; Maps and Charts, $10; 
Drawing Models and Art supplies, $15. 


II. Apportionment of the Legislative Grant, 


15. In addition to the General and the Special Legislative Grants 
to Public Schools, Rural and Urban Fifth Classes which comply with 
the foregoing minimum conditions shall receive their share of the 
Legislative Grant to Continuation Schools and Fifth Classes, appor- 
tioned on the following bases: 


(1) Fired Grants. 


(a) A fixed grant of $20 where there is a staff of at least two 
teachers, the principal giving instruction to not more than the pupils 
of the fourth and higher classes; 

(6) A fixed grant of $15 where there is a staff of at least two 
teachers, the principal giving instruction to not more than the pupils 
of the third, fourth and higher classes; and 

(c) A fixed grant of $10 in the case of other fifth classes which 
have complied with the minimum requirements set forth in Regu- 
lation 14 above. 


(2) On the Value of the Specral Wout, 


10 per cent. on the approved value, the maximum value recog- 
nized being as follows: 


Library, $200; Scientific Apparatus, $200; Maps, Charts, and 
Tellurian, $50; Drawing Models and Art supplies, $50. | 
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Note.—In the case of a Fifth Class which has been in successful 
operation under the present regulations, but which, owing 
to unavoidable causes, the Board of Trustees has been 
unable to maintain in any one year, the percentage on the 
value of the equipment may be paid by the Minister, 
on the recommendation of the Inspector concerned. 


(3) On Salaries. 


(a2) When the principal gives instruction to not more than the 
pupils of the Fourth Form and higher classes, the Legislative 
Grant on Teachers’ Salaries shall be apportioned on the following 


bases: 


For Rural Schools. 

10 per cent. of the excess of the principal’s salary over $300 
in addition to the 40 per cent. from the general and special Legislative 
Grants to rural Public and Separate Schools. Maximum Grant, $30. 
For Urban Schools. 


30 per cent. of the excess of the principal’s salary over $400 in 
addition to the 40 per cent. from the general and special Legislative 
Grants to rural Public and Separate Schools. Maximum Grant, $60. 


For Urban and Rural Schools. 
30 per cent. of the excess of the eee salary over $600. 
Maximum Grant, $120. 


(6) In the case of other fifth classes, the Legislative Grant on 
Teachers’ Salaries shall be apportioned on the following bases: 


For Rural Schools. 
5 per cent. of the excess of the teacher’s salary over $300 in 


addition to the 40 per cent. from the general and special Legislative 
Grants to rural Public and Separate Schools. Maximum Grant, $15. 


For Urban Schools. 


25 per cent. of the excess of the teacher’s Bar over $400. 
Maximum Grant, $50. thar 


Note.—The Grants on salaries provided under Regulation 15 
(3), (b) preceding are less than those provided under 
Regulation 15 (8) (a) preceding, because in the former 
case there may be only one teacher and the amount of time 
to be given to the fifth class work is less than half. 


For Urban and Rural Schools. 


30 per cent. of the excess of the teacher’s salary over $600. Maxi- 
mum grant $60. 


14 | 
(4) On the Grade of the Teachers’ Certificates. 


In addition to the Legislative apportionment to rural and 
urban Public and.Separate schools on the grade of the teacher’s cer- 
tificate and the length of his successful experience, the following 
additional sums shall be paid: | 

(a2) $20 in the case of a teacher who, in addition to at least a 
permanent Provincial Second Class certificate, holds a ae in Arts 
from a British University. 

(b) $40 in the case of a teacher who, in addition to at least a 
permanent Provincial Second Class certificate, holds the academic 
qualifications of a High School specialist or a Degree in Arts from a 
British University, with at least second class honours (67 per cent.) 
in a department recognized by the Minister of Education. 

(c) When the teacher has taught during the preceding year 
with the certificate specified in (a) or (b) above for less than the 
year but for at least a term, half of the above grant shall be paid in 
each case. 

(d) The status and the competency of the teacher shall in each — 
case be attested by the Inspector of Continuation, Public, or Separate 
Schools as the case may be. | 


THE DISTRICTS. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR BOTH CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
AND FIFTH CLASSES. ! 


18. The yearly snortiokment by the Minister of Education of 
the Legislative Grant to each Continuation School and Fifth Class 
in the Districts shall be twice the total of the sums apportioned on 
the different bases set forth above in the case of each grade in the 
organized counties. 

Note.—No county equivalent is available in the districts. 
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Cir. 37a. 


3,000, Aug., 1908. 


Minimum Equipment for Fifth Classes. 


Lisrary. (Minimum Value, $50.00). 
I. For Reference : 


Concise Imperial Dictionary (Half Morocco)....... aig ses POY 
Ghambers Biographical Dictionaty.. sili ak cep te ee 3.50 
INFREII Fe: S Crardotiia SE AICINUD hs Peet hte cig ali tabi fim ais g 4.3 abe, «ata « 2.00 
Botany.( earn. fortron, LOOT) CF paile ye niche sae ee 35 5 8 oho 1.10 
Our NAVEL reeset Celera. ai teats Meu By yi i s eg ane daw Ne 2.00 
First Book of aCe ie IRON a ei ussite th a aba 2 ake a bas, 
Soil. King. Tag AAR al a Mn a PA aetna 3 
Public School Woneiitare "ei A ch ahem  a 30 
Animal Life. Jordan and Kellooe RN ate en Bay nf WL a) 1325 
Wyse MII ss COMISEOC NL eH OR GN as tlc Gee Ge en! Haare ee es 1.50 
‘The Birds of \V iager and: lirelchey oUViCPEIa Oy 0 ee 2.00 


Birds of Ontario. Nash. (Issued by Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, Toronto.) 
Art Education ; for High Schools. The Prang Educational 


Saimpany . Vy TS PaO) Bae ie eS) ta is ihe Ae! 
Il. For General Reading : 

Petevombing alired: | PResaiii gs iy i atepealye dines Fe ais! by e.+ freel 1,25 
Sir Walter Raleigh. (Builders of Greater Britain. Wilson) 1.50 
Gham mix Voices Coe eke takin terete ere e ay wee ww 0 sas 1.00 
Oliver Cromwell. (Historical Biographies. Creighton).. 1.00 
Jamies Watt..- Carnegie 20 ee vn eee eee ewe ees . 90 
ApratemmeMmcolns > rOOiks felos fiunt Airis alcatel eats ola. sy 1.00 
Livingstone. “(English Men-ot Action) .). 25 74000... 15 
Heroesvof the Crusades:* Douglas's oh. ek eb 1.50 
Peroestarennadar: (Maranisn (eee oi eG, se ie 

Noble: WW amen. 1) tkdaniss e7.Micaies, eine Slee princes te pic Qe we ah) 
Pakes! Ob ChiyaGValot Dele re pens fu sha Fiche s oe oped wb lofts a .50 
Stories of the-Days:of King: Arthur. .Hanson.......-). ..5. . 90 
Aduttle Book of PtofitablesTalesy, -Preldyiis i iy, ojawy oe - 1.25 
Pathfinders of the West. Laut.) ive hie ccs ae ees: 2208 
Stories, Of Wiscovenyiny, Eb alengey oi wes piesa yoni guerre 1,410. 5 ae ip 1 25) 
North, Overland: with -Hreanklins -/Oxleyi/..2 o/s tie heise - 1.00 
Old'Indian Legends. Zitkala-Sa .2 4. eee e eee eee eee . 90 
The Jungle "Books |) Kipling 75). WoW se be. Pa alles Pvp ie Ges) 8 
The Red True Story Book.  Lang................. ut 45 
The Sea andiits: Wonders;<.) Kirby We apa iis eee a 1.00 
Following the Deer.- Long...........5.. rayne Ree es eon ys 1.25 
Camp Life in the Woods. Gibson........ee++- see eeeees 1.00 


Tes Lie’ M | eR Dat ‘, mi ee 
i) Ap hike Nine it RY TR a 


ae 


Ill. For Special and Supplementary Reading : ..........+.....+-$10.00 


(2) Shakespeare :—(1) Merchant of Venice; (2) Julius Ceesar ; 
(3) As You Like It; (4) Macbeth; (5) Richard II; 
(6) Henry V; (7) Cariolanus. 

(6) Narrative Poetry :—(l) The Ancient Mariner. Coleride. 
(2) Lay of the Last Minstrel. Scott. (3) Lays of 
Ancient Rome. Macaulay. (4) Tales of a Wayside 
Inn (Selections). Longfellow. (5) Snowbound. Whit- 
tier. (6) The Earthly Paradise (Stories and Legends). 
Morris. 


(c) Prose Fiction :—(1) Silas Marner. Eliot. (2) Ivanhoe. Scott. 
(3) Treasure Island. Stevenson. (4) Tale of Two 
Cities. Dickens. (5) The White Company. Doyle. 
(6) Burning of Rome. Church. 


(d) Miscellaneous :—(1) Wake Robin. Burroughs. (2) Sketch 
Book (Selections). Irving. (3) Twice Told Tales 
(Selections). Hawthorne. (4) Greek Heroes. Kingsley. 
(5) Warren Hastings. Macaulay. (6) Captains of 
Industry. Parton. 7 

Norse :—In each year the pupils should read, partly at home or during study 
periods and partly in class, three or four books specially prescribed by the Principal 
or the Inspector. If possible each pupil should be supplied with a separate copy of 
each book so selected. An allowance of ten dollars will meet the cost of such reading 
for the average Fifth Class. The books should be arranged under different headings, 
providing a suitable literary range, such as narrative Poetry, Drama, History and 

Biography, Prose Fiction, Travels, Essays, Popular Science, Miscellaneous, etc. 


The books specified in the foregoing lists are suggested simply for the con- 
venience of Inspectors, Principals and School Boards. Other lists moresuitable to the 
conditions of individual schools and classes may be selected by these authorities from 
the authorized School Library Catalogues issued by the Education Department. In 
all cases special attention should be paid to quality of paper and type. 

Teachers may obtain free of cost for their schools the bulletins of the Dominion 
Government on Forestry by applying to the Forestry Branch, Department of Interior, . 
Ottawa ; and of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, by applying to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Tornto. 


DRAWING AND ART Supplies. (Minimum value, $15.00.) 


I. About a dozen of the standard models, of good size, including such 
forms as sphere, half sphere, cylinder, cube, cone, frustum, prism, 
pyramid, flight of three steps, vases, etc: 

I]. Sheets of drawing paper, 9 in. x 12 in., suitable for work with 
pencil, brush, or pen: $2.50 to $3.00 per 1,000 sheets. 

Ill. A box of water colors for each pupil, including the three standard 
colors,—yellow, red, blue,—and a tube each of Chinese white and 
sepia, also at least two brushes for each box, costing about 50c 
per box for good material. 


Nots.—Total supplies for average Fifth Class need not exceed $15.00 for excellent 
quality of material,“and only such quality will meet the requirements of the prescribed. » 
course. 


Maps, Cuarts, Etc. (Minimum value, $15.00.) 


Map of Roman Empire. Kiepert. (75 in. x 57 in.)...... in een $6 .40 
Map of Roman Empire. W. & A. K. Johnston. (51 in. x 43 in.) 3.50 


| 


- 3 
~ Map of Ancient Italy. W. & A. K. Johnston ..... ....+s+, 
Map of Ancient Greece. ae gar Mee ai ae Aa ee ae 
Physical Map of the World. . SHS a alah Ba peta GUA aN te 
Botany Charts. (Set of four). “ a (34 in. x 28 in.) 


Birds of Canada in Relation to Agriculture. Humberstone 

Natural History Charts. Wheeler. Four charts each. ......... 

(1) Mammalia. (2) Birds. (3) Reptiles, Amphibians and 
Fishes. (4) Invertebrate Animals. 


Lang’s Planetarium . 0... ey ee tee net ee ee tle erie ean wei 
List oF APPARATUS. 

1 Metric Scale, one foot Jong. The ordinary school rulers gradu- 

ated in inches, and centimeters will answer.............-. 
Vetere OMCKs Nye au > wee joe oS ORR Uy a Goh Reins) ALCP a EY Diseea ico 
PE TC-COCK 4h et iii ache ele Be Wahd GG ara FMR aS AN OO TAN Her ANP UME In Va 
1 Burette, Mohr’s, 50 C. C. graduated in tenths ............-55. 
1 Measuring Cylinder, 100 C. C. graduated ............5--+ +55. 
Bi Beakers, difterent SIZES ei. fe Le we oe Ree ee es bletelen ge ele ees 
1 Air Pump and Receiver..... 2... ccc e ree et eee eee tect e ee es 
1 Physical Balance, with set of Metric WY CIES. 2 tare ponninsntenel pire ies 
2 Spirit Lamps or Bunsen Burners....... +--+ see eee teeter eeees 
Mesos alaniceuials 42s Shien tsp cece Aheinin Ayr Higa orale le tieldig Wil Ar 
1 Glass Battery Jar, 9 in. deep, 8 in. diameter ........---...+--- 
WONG OrtAr (ANG. PeStle ./ctcr cess oir hae Aw ue bie oiwheele whens algiisrd etna lel 2/8 aces ars 
Mb stle PU DESe CACIIO LO CoM lelLiewelere ets ole 7 5m epsites “aie atm 3 9)g O2NS 9th als 
1 Barometer Tube, heavy glasSs....... ee cece reece tee eee neces 
TMB ole Ss Way UMD Ge vege ones ais yee basing tisdale yey rege mete 
Rime ivee Panel te take Gis ars Wika eae packs. paps ese egeieitag ska eej'el 8m alg ae wes 
1 Retort Stand, (two rings)... 6... cece eee eee eee teens 
8 Florence Flasks with perforated rubber corks to fit ............ 
1 Florence Flask with wide mouth ..........-.eeeeee eee shan 
1 Rubber Cork with two holes to fit Florence Flask with large mouth 
1 Hydrometer Jar........ FAS Ts PIS, hana Shays Oe eye olan Cae amatay ie 
RAD eNO sete a dhe hide ot aar reg ese cou ic es ela) Aaa ah agra 
He Detawatine SPOON. aa hicue oh. sile inne xa) ecn sei sigio Maitiae nig Belen hee 
Pybyoporating Dish.6 22k asa hn Ee eS eet Vighd oar arelncale ae 
1 Glass Tube about 2 cm. in diam. and 30 cm. long ............. 
1 Glass Tube about 3 cm. in diam. and 50 cm. long...... rere, 
duepoals Piano v Wiles crs Mets els hielo fel ins ace Figo Alar nite oi sine ns 
9 Thermometers, graduated in both Centigrade and Fahrenheit 

MeO receeeateihe tise fe in ho nies aemera ae Carr tur he A Races 
1 Plane Mirror, (small) ..... EN TOME BY Ges Oe ML SIAN ONT ES UDU A AaL Re 
1 Convex Lens, (Reading Glass will answer)......--.-0---+6400, 
Ou lriane ular Glass Prisms, 6s a) od copeiaieuelt fim ie ni eels ele Site's «tik : 
Pieces of Red, Green, and Blue Glass....... 6... +. eevee eee eee 
Lodestone, (small piece)... 20... 5. ese eee ee eee eee eee ene eee es 
PareMae Nets. 22 ai epee aie re site nets ts pas TSSALOS tepals te eerste 
in (Ghai t te ete MAE Pe Onn LOUIE ne ERC Ee eres MG CCM te eh 
{ Bar Soft Iron, round, 6 in. long. ...-. 2... see eee tee eee 
Sheet Zinc and Sheet Copper, (pair elements).....---- «+--+ +--, 
2 Dry Cells, (each 50c.)...... +--+: Uy aay AOR a Mie Sahel elem a hetye a A ame 
1 Spool Double-Covered Magnet Wire, No. 20, to be used for 

making Electro-Magnets, etc.....-.++++++008 EE Pi a ane 


SS Ue eek sd PES OS ae aie 
S ; ? pero 22 
yea ; 
1 | 

EO VPaeumaticn Prouphs, ce eis Satan las, imoAee shesReain ore Meee aoe een ears a .40 
GiClear Glass VBOLULESe. lnbecarw i ancncee oe tolarers od Weal RAE neta ttre . 30 
4 Glass Slips, 2 inches square to cover mouth of bottles.......... .05 
BEOUD PLALES Pi sr yeticen kh Vash tuuanra oom tet sae pits ene, rhe ats lec eit Ce aang ec nea 20 
valtardeGilass Test “Pubes. uci iss ie delp bars et cette ac rea yaaa eee 4 «od 
#OR Ca@enty DOLTIOS, “2 On Ls et ote Sree 1 ie cue aly a ele eee ee eta aie 00 
trdez: best. Pubes, Opin. o7einy per OZ, eer oni we eee a tae 25 
2 doz. Lest Tubes) 4un- x2 in; perudoze ose tem ale oe Be eee pile 30) 
Lilbsitetass 1 ubing (Soft) s26 vine oho! Waiiliagincem cis ih te oa ae eae .60/ 
LeRetore, ystopperedi.4 Oz oy Pevah wwii tes Sy aS ila Ng ane Rata aae eae as) 
PWernipiGairiney, “large ye sn, oii liek. ecouuets Se of pny re OE 10 
Bards. Rubber, Pubide 3110 ity diastdey ted... 10 0. vein) eee . 60 
Pieces TOU MG Cas oe. Biche tsa ie ie oPsrein gene tae s (erat eer, hie gear ene ee .10 
Peackage VOlPictare Vy Irena. shia de Wicecraeitconnt a eee Ue Meena Bey tat .10 
peuiies, @one rounds, one, Crtanoula rin. (oF oi. 8 sree eerie ane, eae iN 
UNOGZ. CORKS SVASSOLLER nin Pale Rr vahhie ola is eee ana ale nun Ronee wih 
iMmbpackace liltering: Paper circles Onin onteos a3 cscre sy pace eater nee 25 
BAIT SS OER A Aa, baaatiatn fe Gaia a farted Yate citer oes Bre eae Mere RCE ee BATS 10 
WidO7 TOMeets MuitmMusiPAPers pe ten oleieckee eek come ears aL ye nee 30 
bisquare Took sheet wRubbers per Square toot ge; sae ay a2 frees cts 25 
NSIC MAUI Zany, Spt alah ss doa tC ade aw Ts eras MEM are Sacral Some TaN cp ana nen aM otra tals hae 
PME OMCAV CYTES fc d Fe ke Ott, hTitseie tergts arPiela aes a ket eam als a . 20 
Ppiece Plate. Glass for proving; laws of refraction, View fouls . 30 
AVR ound-bottomed: Plas wai iuc sake eds oie ty, eecnieetloy Weare Ma pee as . 30 
Sealine: Vidas Lat Oev sticky full Cease ents sult wie tlotin werd ts hee eau Ne 225 
ieanall Wise. for: clamping. WineSs): 2h ih ott spall esl ane wets ee ee eae ie .40 

$50.00 

CHEMICALS. 


The following chemicals are also requisite. They will cost about $6. 


Zinc, granulated, 1 lb. 

Copper Clippings, sheet or wire, 1 lb. 

Iron Filings, 1 lb. 

Charcoal. 

Coal, (pieces of hard and soft). 

Mercury, 2 lbs. 

Sodium oz. 

Potassium, 2 drams. 

Oxide of Mercury, red, 1 oz. 

Oxide of Copper, 1 oz. 

Manganese Dioxide, } lb. 

Calcic Oxide, (lime, lumps). 

Sodic Hydroxide, ¥% lb. 

Potassic Chlorate, 1 lb. 

Potassic Nitrate, 4 oz. 

Potassic Permanganate, 2 oz. 

Calcic Chloride, (lumps). 

Ammonia Solution, 8 oz. 

Ammonia Nitrate, 4 oz ice 
Ammonia Chloride, 6 oz. ae 
Calcic Carbonate, lumps of limestone, calcite, chalk, animal shells. 
Carbon, specimens of coal, charcoal, graphite, lampblack. 


feehlone Ne B« 02, Pate Rew aie Tae ce Wha EN 


- Yellow Phosphorous, 1 OTe Miwa eo RE ae naias tS i 
é eh Magnesium Wire. _ Dri asite oy ae eRe 
ig ilyer Nitrate. Sai Poet io UMN HS 


a £ Nort :—The foregoing is suggested as a suitable list from hich to select the — 


mt - mimimum equipment, but School Boards are not restricted to this list. The loloeiegih iene 
ian a charts should be used only as availiary in the practical and objective treatment ie: the eC His 
a _ prescribed course in plant and animal algenk a a a 
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(Circular 43.) 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE EDUCA- 
TION DEPARTMENT, 


With a view to secure promptitude and despatch in matters coming 
within the functions of the Education Department, the following general 


instructions should be observed : 


1. All communications should be addressed to the Deputy-Muinister 
and not to any of the clerks or to the High School Inspectors, the 
Principals of the School of Pedagogy or Normal Schools or to members 


of Boards of Examiners. 


2, Enquiries regarding different. matters which may require to be 
dealt with by different officers should not be written on the same sheet 


though they may be forwarded under the same cover. 


3. Some length of time will necessarily elapse before a reply can be 
given to communications that require to be referred for a report to 
Inspectors, Principals or Examiners. 

4. Much inconvenience will be avoided if the official reports from 
School Boards, Municipal Clerks, Inspectors and Principals are forwarded 


to the Department as soon as due. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, TORONTO, 
November, 1894. 


1500—Nov.—’94. 


Cireular 44 
250 Noy. 1906. 


‘To Public School Inspectors. 


From information I have received, some misapprehension seems 
to prevail in regard to the provisions for the improvement of school 
accommodations as detailed in Circular 33; some trustees, for example, 


. apparently regarding them as imperative. It cannot be too generally 


understood that, while the details provide the bases for the Inspector’s 
grading, he is directed in the same circular ‘‘to use his judgment in secur- 
““ing them, having due regard to the interests of Education, the capa- 
““ bilities of the present premises, and the financial competency of the 
‘‘ Boards.’’ At a time when the Department is requiring a minimum 
equipment, and, in some cases, a considerable increase of the teachers’ 
salaries, the Inspector, I venture to suggest, cannot be too careful in 
enforcing his suggestions. Not all the desirable and practicable improve- 
ments can be secured in a short time. In many cases it will take 
years before the condition of the schools will become satisfactory, and 
at first the Inspector should secure the changes that are of prime 
importance. The key to the situation is judicious persistence. 

The form of Inspector’s Report, which is now being distributed, 
should be used with such additions (printed or written) as you 
may consider desirable. In the blank spaces under each head - you 
will make your criticisms and recommendations. It is, however, im- 
portant that, when practicable, these should also be discussed orally with 
at least one of the trustees. By using carbon paper you may make two 
copies of a report at the same time, one for the trustees’ and one for 
your own use. A& is shewn by the new form, four grades of accommo- 
dation are now provided for instead of the three of Circular 33, the dif- 
ferentiation of the grades being left to the Inspector’s judgment. It is, 
of course, important that the same standard should be maintained in 
each inspectorate. 

It has been brought to my notice that some trustees, through fear 
of losing the Government grant, have been induced by canvassing agents 
to purchase at exorbitant prices, supplies far in excess of what is re- 
quired. Inspectors are, therefore, requested to take whatever steps they 
may think necessary to protect the interests of the schools under their 
supervision, and, if, in any case, an injustice has been done which 
demands an investigation, to report the facts in full to the Department. 

As far as possible, Inspectors should also see that no favoritism is 
shown to any firm furnishing school supplies, but that free and fair com- 
petition is allowed to all in order that trustees may have the full benefit 
thereof both as to. prices and to quality of materials offered. In this 
connection attention is called to the general prohibitions: contained in 
Section 12%, chap. 39, 1. Edw. VII., which apply to all school officials. 


While it is perhaps unavoidable that the cost of furnishing the pre- 
scribed ‘‘minimum equipment’’ will sometimes appear to be considerable, 
yet it is expected that inspectors will use their discretion in allowing at 
least for a time the use of such articles now found in the schools as may 
fairly meet the requirements, and in this way prevent unnecessary difh- 
culties in the introduction of the new system for distributing the grants 
to rural schools. | 

The equipment over the minimum should include additions to the 
supply of maps, charts, globes, and other apparatus (including apparatus 
for teaching science), and especially of books for the pupils’ use (refer- 
ence and supplementary). 

In Circular 33, you are directed when you are satisfied that a Board is 
too poor to comply with the requirements, to extend at your discretion the 


time for providing the equipment to the Summer of 1908. Under present. 


conditions, especially in view of the misunderstandings that have arisen 
in connection with the educational reforms introduced during the present 
year, it will be well for you to construe the foregoing provision with 
judicious liberality. Boards should be required to provide the articles 
prescribed in the order of their importance. 

I had intended, as is also stated in Circular 33, to settle before the 
close of the year, the details of the distribution of the legislative and 
county grants, in a circular referred to in the Public School Inspector’s 
form of report as “‘Instructions No. 12;’’ but the amounts available for 
the purpose in 1907 have not yet been settled by the Legislature, and I 
have accordingly decided to defer the final settlement of this matter until 
some time this half-year. In the meantime, the official form of report, 
if filled up as prescribed, will provide all the statistics needed for the 
scheme when finally settled. I may remind you, however, that this 
scheme will be a modified form of that which has proved so successful in 
the case of the High Schools. 


R. A. PYNS, 
Minister of Education. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Jan., 1907. 


= 


Cire ular 47. 
2,000-April, 1907. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
” COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


The following courses in Agriculture and the list of apparatus are 
being considered by the Education Department. In addition to such 
courses, pupils in the special Agricultural departments will take the sub- 
jects that are obligatory on all pupils, with such modifications as may be 
deemed expedient by the Principal and approved by the’ Education De- 
partment. 

Part of the proposed scheme also is that the teacher of Agriculture 
would take classes in his department in the school, of pupils from the 
Surrounding country, the members of which might not be in regular at- 
tendance in the other High School classes; and that, if practicable, he 
would hold special classes at suitable times in other parts of the county. 
In addition this teacher would act in the neighborhood as a special agent 
of the Agricultural College. 


I. ACCOMMODATIONS REQUIRED. 


A laboratory, school gardens, arboretum, experimental plots. 


HL COURSES OFR“STUDY: 


First YEAR. 


AGRICULTURAL Puysics: To keep records of the weather in standard 
book supplied by O.A.C. Physics Department, of accidents from light- 


ning; of average temperatures, rainfall, etc., and to report monthly on 


same to the O.A.C. 

Examination and classification of soils: laboratory exercises on ele- 
mentary physical analyses of school garden or home garden soils; local 
excursions for the collecting and studying of soils. Pupils should be able 
to recognize, name and describe the different kinds of soils of the neigh- 


- borhood. 


Laboratory exercises to estimate the water capacity of different soils: 
to demonstrate capillary force; to show how soil water is conserved and 
the necessity for conservation; drainage. 

CHEMISTRY: Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon; air, water, am- 
monia, carbon dioxide—a practical course. 


AGRICULTURAL Botany: Weeds and weed seeds: seed testing for 
purity according to the rules of the Seed Control Act of 1905. Experi- 
ments to show the relations of the plant to the soil, light, air, tempera- 
ture and moisture. 

Study of tree growth. 

Plant families of chief economic importance. 


2 ; 

HorTIcUuLTURE: Selecting and storing flower and vegetable seeds 
for next year. Methods of gathering, grading, packing, storing, ship- 
ping of fruits; visits to orchards, cold storage plants, canning factories, 
markets, fruit shows. Treatment of fruit-plantations, pruning, spraying,. 
cover-crops. 

Propagation by seeds, budding, grafting, layering, cuttings. In the 
spring, making and keeping of a garden with plots for carrying on some 
of the experiments of the Experimental Union—such as testing varieties 
of fruits and vegetables. : 

Constructing and caring for a hotbed. 


Fretp Huspanpry: Experimental plots in the school an in accord- 
ance with Experimental Union; one on cereals, one on fodders, one on 
root crops. 

Germination tests of the selected seeds of common farm plants. 

Seed judging; changing seed; quantity of seed per -acre. 


ANIMAL HuSBANDRY: Visits to local stock farnis, to learn best 
methods of housing, feeding and handling farm animals. 

Visits to Be or stock-sales to become acquainted with different. 
breeds. 

Judging of types of farm animals; beef and dairy cattle, light and 
draft horses, bacon hogs, short and long wool sheep. 


Dairy Husspanpry: Visits to local cheese factories and creameries 
to learn, in general, the factory methods of caring for milk, utensils and 
finished products. 

Dairy stables: lighting, cleaning, ventilating. 

Individual cow testing: this is to be carried on by some of the stu- 
dents at home. 


PouLTtry: Visits to poultry plants, shows, markets. Planning and 
building poultry houses. 

Leading breeds; care and feeding of fowl. 

FARM CARPENTRY: A modification of the ordinary Manual Training 
course to suit farm boys. 

How to use, sharpen, care for such tools as a farmer’s kit should 
contain. 

Models of joints, splices necessary in making farm buildings or ap- 
pliances. 

FARM Rene AND BOOKKEEPING, Etc.: Practical measurements 
of land surfaces, wood, stone, walls, eae ae mows, lumber. 

Cost of fencing, Beitneee File feeds. 

Study of market reporting in anil papers, local and foreign. 

Assessment rolls and methods of fixing tax rate. 

Keeping farm accounts of each field. 


¢ 


SECOND YEAR. 


AGRICULTURAL Puysics: Soils: Work of first year continued. 

Methods of tillage; underdrainage and. taking of levels. 

Mechanics: Principles of farm machinery; pumps, levers, pulleys, 
engines. 

Principles of ventilation, lighting, draining. 
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CHEMISTRY: Soils, fertilizers, foods. 
AGRICULTURAL Botany: Work of first year continued. 
Farm crops: Study and classification of leading cereals, grasses, 


‘legumes; diseases and how to recognize and combat. 


Forestry: Study of the common trees of the neighborhood; care of 
a small forest nursery in connection with the school farm; transplanting ; 
reforestation of waste land. 

Visits to local saw and planing mills; grades of lumber and prices. 

Horticutture: Work of first year continued. 

Plant Diseases: Common vegetable and fruit diseases: spraying 
and fungicides ; practice in orchards of neighborhood. 

Economic Insects: Study of injurious and beneficial species; insecti- 
cides and their aplication. 

Garden Work: Experiments in conjunction with the Experimenta! 
Union. e 

Plant breeding and selection. 

Fretp Huspanpry aND Farm MANAGEMENT: Systems of rotation; 
laying out of a farm; mixed farming; special farming; intensive farm- 
ing; cost of farming operations. 

Improvements of soils by fertilizers, manures and clovers demon- 
strated in experimental plots on the school farm. 

Seed selection: Experiments on school plots to show its value. 

Plant breeding: Experiments on hybridization on school plots or at 
home. 

ANIMAL Huspanpry,: Work of first year continued. 

Feeds and feeding; rations. 

Care of animals in sickness. 

Animal physiology. 

Dairy Husspanpry: Care and feeding of cows; rearing calves. 

Chemistry of milk; elementary bacteriological studies of milk. 

Milk testing; Babcock testers. | 

Management of hand separators, barrel churns, butter worker, but- 
ter printer. 

PouLttry: Care and feeding; treatment-of common diseases; ele- 
mentary laboratory study of the embryology of a chick; incubation. 

Individual hen records by means of trap nests. 

Manuar Traininc: Farm blacksmithing; use and care of iron-work- 
ing tools; exercises in repairing farm machinery; exercises in making 
such articles as rings, chain links, harrow teeth, cold chisels; welding 
and tempering. 

Farm Economics: The Agricultural and Arts Act; co-operative as- 
sociations ; commercial law relating to farmers; municipal organizations ; ° 
forms and contracts. 


EQUIPMENT FOR AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT IN ONTARIO 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Nore.—It is not intended that the equipment listed below is to be 
immediately supplied, but, in the development of the work, this list may 
be used as a guide in the purchasing of the school’s needs. 
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In many cases manufacturers will be found willing to put in equip- 
ment for demonstration purposes. In other cases, friends of the school 
will loan equipment. In any case expensive apparatus should not be 
bought before there is a certainty of a necessity for it. 

The High School, in most cases, will be supplied already with a con- 
siderable part of this equipment. Where Manual Training work is or- | 
ganized, there will be no neéd for any new equipment of tools. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 


(1) A cabinet, made on some unit system, with drawers or sections 
suited to holding herbarium mounts, bird skins, geological specimens, 
mineralogical specimens, fungous diseases, etc., etc. 

(2) A large table with drawer and cupboard facilities, suitable for 
demonstrating experiments. The projecting top should be heavy and 
finished to withstand water and chemicals. Where water, gas and elec- 
tricity are available, these should be put in. 


ESTIMATE OF COST, OF EOULPMENG. 


Nore.—It is not intended that every school should have all this equip- 
ment; local conditions will determine the extent of such. 
General: ) 
Land—amount to be determined by local conditions (one 
acre might be ample) 
Office fittings 


Ce ee ee ee ew ee ee we eee wee te ween weer eer ere reese rerseeraee se jj. ee eee ees 


LOT ALON CAIMOS | ,OtC) AiR Ack cau ak Ohne coencty eas eee vn ee $100 00 
Collection cabinets{ to’ ‘commence pitti cate np Ja ates 50 00 
PEP eur yy Sekas a wobec 2k ate ah as ogRle cn meen ed pean arvana cgay <A t Bee ine Ne 


Agricultural Physics: 
For Drainage work 


ISAAC See ot Tiere te Rete CMC ST ee EA RON Cy ER Die, AA 87 45 
ery W eather worl: oleh. 2a end Oe dees Ags e ate os, na epee nem emer es 
OI SOUS Wao Be Rip EER he Cok) hilary ta etal aD AE OLSE BN Winey oe eae 16 00 
HOP VIECH AICS teu Oi peo ie ee eleoed eae etna is heels 9) Lap en ee 18 00 

Chemistry: Same eauipment as used in High Schools. 
rere Garon OR ER, eaccdak te erleh ke ead lana tc Me en cima eae 80 900 
Farm Carbentry and Blacksmithing: 
HOt Atm i detadl VViOrk« anus ts tile 0 ane eel eels ae hel ey as eee ‘87 26 
Por tarm -Catpenthy: VWiockges =. a5 7cah: We er coe Aaa eR A2 90 
ERORUBU TIN 20%. 500 3 a ie Ala, hc Sere ae aN are ded oe ts Reis hae eee settee 40 00 
NCCP USD OME PACE tyne tu latun tpn epee Oe beast Re esi RA eR TOO OO 
ETT EORBOLOO 9) 1, Beste MMi s&h ccs dae abe ei cia 4 Sach ala Oras EN ee eek 20 00 
DD OLATIN ANT: de Nate as ANSE aN tr ait clu gk Mette BEN AN. hoo Pn ME ua oe ae ee hog ne eee A Ao oo 
$702 46 
PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT. 
{Numbers refer to catalogue listing.) 
For Drainage Work. 
r Architect's’ Dumpy oLevely for‘survev work, complete 37 ..2... $35, 00 
(sor7) (Keuffel & Esser, New York). 
fT aE ee mG ROC GO Bt) Meee CO ee Se | IE Sat oe ee eh i er 12 00 
RST VENOMS (MALY /GO TBEL (PO GOnn Dy. ur. dle i Wh Meee cio ona Dea dmaisan oe! 3°20 


Or 


_ 


9) 


meri avenon Ss! CAAin TOO TeGt-( 7780 DY. or... ick vs ei sid ev etek cdcods ooenda ee. 
1 Home-made Drainage Level (to be made by teacher) Level, 

Vga sea MIMO es bette) Silat aie Zoe eS Mn an 2 a Re 
Pe RAO SP (POT \e (Ok MSEL) Woh ne UM OMe ERI Ie) EN, 


For Weather Work. 


Box, to be made at school (blueprint showing design may be 
Bil dievum (er) cn Cos Varta een (eee ce Ore car ti Ls aa eh ee 

1 Standard Rain Gauge (330) (Henry J. Green, Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
1 Maximum Thermometer (34) (Negretti & Zambra, Holborn 
Pia mon Gog nm Ar hs dri kms bY. daw ay tiocuon wage tees 

1 Minimum Thermometer (36) (Negretti & Zambra) ............... 
1 Aneroid Barometer (Special 58) (Henry J. Green), to’ be pro- 
vided without symbols ‘‘stormy,’’ etc., and adjustable ring. 


For Soil Work. 
2 dozen Zinc Tubes, with gauze diaphragm 1 inch from bottom, 
for determining water capacity of soil, 74 inch by 14 inch. 
2 dozen Trays for setting above tubes into, 34 x 24 in. x 14 1m. 


IGE ise Pra tarener se AG ery Mh de Gerace tuleais sve sys uieyl hs Mee Clee CARR Lt be 

12° Long Glass Tubes (1 inch diameter, 4 feet long) :.............. 
Pec ie onarichewcvetOr above) tose cagla he vay enon Nach wade, 
12 Zinc Trays, 7 x 7 in. x 1 in. deep, for showing optimum water 
BemlommMiromtllamerane: Snaiilas i! aay oie acdc use hue faaals 


AGRICULTURAL PHYSICS. 
For Mechanics. 


Preverse LOnmimsteatenprmincipless ob levers. it... ihscapcune mer hodue 


Set of Weights for use with above, to be fitted with hooks for at- 
tachment to levers or pulleys; 6 of each, $ oz., 1 0z., 2 0z., 4 
Oe oOZe adel Oseo-N0. , 9.1. ae. Ios (Hamer & Amend) lob cet ee 


Set of Pulleys, such as used at O.A.C., Guelph (H. A. Clemens 


TRG LCST gu) Mr inc sO EC PTO 
ORL IMe, Ole OE CL TVAagy es LMI 73 (2 asta are MR aae IRAN ihe Tees ts Sons ee Ne as 
Pee LG ETO GSe tine MUI neu. sale ligt decane Baur Pais Se nk BAL Wotgtien 


For Farm and Garden. Work. 


Small Scales, weighing 4 oz. up to 240 Ibs. ............ Hoot ad ort 
GAC ope noel Cae per Renn em eM reais Need AANA OU L Lfe, Je te Se, 
Gram, Lester, gallon &} wGrGreey;- Toronto) \y.. 0465.02. 8 
moen GrainsMGasures. bushels r peck} rah p-qt:; 1 pte dh 
doz. Germinating Boxes, to be made by students, standard size 

used at OFA-Ox) suitable for) 100 Seeds es ee ee 
MeO aurrer Cretininiators 20h Wil lek is iT Ae wake fogs 
Pe CCr UE aoa NOrecee@ tes tine ys tu: seseye Ses nie SOL ee eh. IN ene 
Set of Sieves (15) perforated zinc, as per standard at O.A.C. 


2 


ol — en | 
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Nee eee ee ee ee ee eee en en een eo on cn oe oe 
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Air-tight Box, for killing Repay ene grain insects, to be 
made at schoo! se icy eyes tae MOS NE GAN eat caches bra Ba ee etic Aer) ea em ec 50 
5-gal. Crock for treating wheat oats, ,6tC: MiOrasmalliv, acne 50 

Collection of grains, ecole tree seeds, weed seeds, etc., 
to belimade: atrschool ua. lain ne vaaen cn arity a epee aes ee 
Dominion /Goyernment,Seed’ Collection’ 2200), wi6. ebeme ae ese ee 2 00 
Hand Seed Drill (Planet Junior ormNew Model) Soy. he. ere: 7 OO 
Hand WwW ireel Hoe:(Planet}unior, or roa ee a. sae eee ee ee 7 GO 

Spades, Digging fork, Hoes (Draw or Dutch), Rakes (flat 

backed steel), Trowels, Hand weeders, Garden line and reel, 
Srames and danels evi ale rer ane mr One tel Re nee etn eee aeere ne 25 oo 
$80 55 

For Farm Metal Work. 

Grindstone; 2498) 301m. Lon, frame 7.)k eee ae ee ee aa $28 Go 
Anais TOOrtbS a Petern WV rie nt hare tO bt aacn a aueteae acta ee iN II 30 
SM ale PORLA DIB ME OREE, erie!) kata Uinta ola aha at Nev ae a <SeTo 
Ballpen Mt aimMernrs do Siyu.k. shy ate weNeR eh ued oh eee Rene cum Lee 85 
Batipein Hammer, TSS.) Sane) Pig Ge, Lt te eRe TRU Ae a5 
Peet ee ai eTtong Bo) neato U Mer aInC SU MRR MEME NTN Ee Tes TL ce! Spa deh A SH oly +70 
Dain WP orging One Ge a ok teu nie anal. eee eda see a ee aera 30 
yo aWhged 28 (atin Wea ceds Sis mien em ESoUr Taal Man GaSe aly BAL arabe, Pagar wr acl). I 75 
Date nC ad ) DOnmas ask oe) SAS SAN ieee hs a cin coe Ne ge 65 
Pate ICKL p. WLOMO Sis, . os. c.f sconce ae tan tama toe eciaett agate aae aaa re 
PAO Loe tee eee ence nett mn Mean na ken RORY aie ae 65 
WU OTACS OES alt a rae eh ON me Mes ear teh oe 0 oO ea os 
BVA Vis Woe, chm ARG rants svt att das MGRUhee alcie MINE es UN WUTC ge Ta ee 48 
Swage, top and bottom, # inch and 4 inch tron .................. 65 
Setur latrerers: ehsriChus GUAT Guin ace Mier Anak Meehan eat ta Me ae 65 
boprand Bottom iller, ee ninohntace ki ew eesti: pee Phe ey yl 65 
Set Punches, euinch and: % inch arounde, cuss ue. cakes eee oes 50 
Setybunchesss.s inchvand: 2 wneh) Square.t ta. Vales ue eae 50 
Setibiat Oh iselenauinin erin mane eeu ne tae, leek een ae alae So 
aime, eck: Lromen nine tsb) SNU CR RC! aT RG te cole noe eRe bes 
Seto Chiselen(i) iat (1) eae we. cyae sneer. meen eee meee I OO 
Adjustable viiack Saw, and senior blades "aa... teta et ee eee 2°OO 
sollectcH Uhong: a zune ab Why 8 ncn pam NMR tir SREP na tan RD Fas nts ree ene ia LEY 8 co 
metro, 5. Wrills dorvabove, Sys) by es ay BNCDE Atanas ee I 00 
Calipers s-ourside mas nicl! oo ae Biren’ ke on ae ok amet an mea a 55 
Galipets, InsidG,teainG hb) (i cy ee lath Miele SAC Ny cn ira ea aM ae 55 
Steel: blacksmithssoquare tor toroe wOrki 77,510. ee aes 85 
Machinists) Steel while ie ea tin aasat: ake EMT BE Tea IRE RY I oS 85 
Ravethinon Tami mmerien gots, «oriented des ates tel emo aes heen ce eaten 50 
soldenna, Iron aad Solder. 2 Gat iin satin toenail os eerie eee 50 

Set Files, 8 in. half-round bastard, 8 in. half-round smooth, 
8 in. flat, Io in. square bastard, to tn. flat, 10 in. half-round. 85 
Serewuhlate (PM TamOM CNG. is hl wee | ented aht at see ietenn Ceme ne 4 00 
Pratt COMET PETS tas ceety ay. oe cae caked © ORCC seat ates nA Na 88 
PAMISE,  AcinCh (Ta Weed a custes ys h seiko alee RE one Le ena ener aa O92 & 
$87 26 
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For Farm Carpentry. 
The vy win melt Rs UCP oe 1 Sa 0 aa ea aia a ac aT Rh ar a IC $10 oo 
Cutting Tools.— 
Saws: 
PEI AN Oe ate me Gare ie iP (ak Dk wt cis COM aIiy 18 pas haa Bl aS vie I 40 
PEMAHE.) COMPASS ODN UE TIN OT NAW ec 2 sayst addons dtr toes Salo rae 40 
EOGHAN GI OE TACh Le CS LUE eis 2 st as Sa kM Ct rasta rice ae Diag E25 
sep ates Miva Ny aaa Re Hoek Said Dee RE AAA AAO AEE, ERROR PU co te I CO 
} DV Aae tel een ny Metra s MERE ENR rk NOt seins eels aceaes Haeias eeu Lae 
Chisel 
Pm Bim DOC eC eV LURII CEG aeons 6 Set ures w ess ccs salons te Ans. Om Be 
Pe OC ety LOnEIOG AO MISE IMCS ive ds Wh stil vctegant Sau tutes orale 30 
PEM eer OC ern VI ORTICE MCOMSELN vas aii. faa VA as ao har tee syne el 35 
PIO S OC ROC GMOFL ICOM AISOLT Ay rasta atime t aaa waltie ote tale lita w overtig w 49 
Pm OOCKE EI VIOLLICE? CISC). isa d eed manmes velong tin na Wage ase as 
Pat he weleOa Come ME IEIMIED Gra os). nannies sak sekacs sig heats 28 
GRO Lime fee ate y eh Se mi newr aie Ue acd A ccc Ver bu cio hoa tas hein qtam shat mR SA hg 5 
Planes : 
Mire om ae Peer een Sent Ne Pet SEN', unoth Luc ser sale salah ee aie we oat E25 
Petre NGI EL anes te VD Gtr iene ree hae tye ta Mite aan honeys aes teas veh eo ER 65 
/ Bie SIL Ry AUN ceaele t's Ste gehamtpnaeanlly Malate Oech BOGE nud ue a 30 
- Files : 
Saw ithaneularor three-cormered : Mle) .cts ccy 52258 sng: teamed 2 vat FO 
HOMME T\ee RL Tg UA CL eh ett case een g aera NR abit ah seit semi npe lea na om 20 
Mam eer Vi lesa ult Perea caela atte e ea nhstiayyeir abun sherootiabes ate Mate 15 
PPUUOMAR CHTINGL AGT ALCAN RY vs sin.n 2 eid yleldade dale datiod te uieetb ep mirays e's cpahree i5 
Boring Tools: } 
OS Tapa inaldt oa Tia BI alae hone ot. AP aan) aunts Son Meda a te ae REE Sy ar ; 15 
Petree Ie gine Mats DRM ree feu ce h ew. We a Aaah awa astrlnouet toi: aoe dial aah Shae 18 
Merc UMA Ge or et ON Lt nti nits a eleiay es Ag efinattnits Sal 
PUSUDite tunes ines IN, ae ls, 6 Isp ty, Gin, yt an: 22k 
ea ede RON chat dadans NaN Yee AUN a ON AST TIN EA Ne Higa ol pan as tar 18 
Shears: 
velaa tees: SS net kgcn Lacan Copel alge eam Sty semaine alan Ca amy Net eta ker I 00 
thier meh nna gae soieon als creme ater utivetn dain out ea tdast,e a 75 
Lest Teta Lidia Wek bach hid eNO” MPR OL OOP G ae BREA MPD SH tie Rome a aN: ms 
Marking Tools: 
PAGO NLGme UT eameatecnet 2 Pa gahn ys vaiknewun los smismmateey = dae aerae tress el 226 
eta ted Dui esp h gece 5 ae Nreeae Pep pte nE se MGEDG. ReMi AESIUORE See SPROMCURL VANE tee) 
A ee Rte gl hs cis ind ea wen bea ejeniclels ble ali 0 al oe dla 15 
IVECO TLC CMU ration Camtae rata lt te We Ailey bee ites Wael cock erin eka: 60 
Seratonvonewietoy Aw lean Peet eile Wears cles tew repels ote ok Sete 15 
Cina SsGarir ay ir Aalst ethane cust -oikee denen snw ens separ 40 
Testing Tools : 
Be ees Ce cates Loe erat ena Peers Teas LEPC atin counters @, Sipe ti Ue SEA 35 
Prater Gir Gin bree A casey ae Mpeg clea ehie hs Rt cua is ak aahe® 125 
Pee ae ee ne Me Lawn ter Le aul Pace Jit news antewta sega ee 35 
BEC AN Crea peiae hee  OF tiaeiy trae J ua ada eis as ioe 5 AB Dias a asetniadng soley 75 
Holding Tools : 
Pee EC CON CS Cn Nat cee oe ee Mee Ne PUL curs cle nas eae onmree bean Saas 45 
etre A MERC ee NP, NS, Mee ald, oe cig) goes s aeGinta gees <a 88 twos L5G 


Monkey-wrenth iil) wae cate ee do sunaenal es Laie ane eer 
Smiall: Serew driven see eae ier a tiainn oo topes ot aoe ltoeteae cage ene car 
Serewedriversior Turnscrew al large) Ounce ay. sence een ete ee 
Sere wadniven Pele Pek gt ul aae ene OU Be to tole enema seg aR 


BS ES er ay Rao ae RCN et Ube PaaS COE sce SO RM tes Pe Re Bo 


Driving Tools: 


Plamen, law yeu iin Gee aU acs cicta rt ately cay eae aa 
Rivetting., Taminer wn esha Weiss iene alum nmin nana ie een eee 
ya Can eM TUR NS MEM ey Roar el Rte oR Ro Ute ER cane aan a La 
TET kines Smtr at alld wa BUR Tes U Phytera bea Met ORM aim dls Medea! eas WE Ame AY ONSEN 
Saw noon seis area: cai i citle shek a Mc MeRe SRAM STOO BONG te Nanna a MAE Oh Aeon 


Miscellaneous Tools: 


CYPLRS TOR GH, oe SON REE CIN catia tie. 8 liar ak a teatitay END eta. le a a 
LH (CNY acre Mn MU en Mee NONE aa CRM EAUMI SE ar eS eg eka Mogami Pe Ah Nn FO eR a A tae. 
ia Sa BAe Riek PedmmneaMM ee lures Me ieaes Staaten aan MUGE RGGI UREA SN GPUIN MOIR Wo 
Nea An aa Ek RYO) a MRED Ue AMR ee Mie RR tn MN MWY Sarak Cea eRe RCN y tow Mae MCh pat: 
LE LENS SMa OOo bee ee een cae cpa Ean COR MCL LUN Tiemann or MEAG oR Aalst gg 
ell OiCG ol 6G oF EK mae INN NUS Ar yonamnty 5 gets amen cu cua mh Nes aoe eM aes ra 
WanrOPeN en: New eon Ok Mn Nae aves Was A TEL ca acc te MN cate ir AE 
LY WeeVe IEA GA UN el ol a eure weaves Melty EARP ADE Deut ASME SN arte aMlainenn tOA Wdetl bye GMI Bl 


Summary: 
Cito OOS fi es cui it Cee AON an TA Al iad i eR en et 
BV Ti AL OOS) tei ce sis eon MED a Maes ad is Te Mi Nena A ae 
esurmonn LOO siiga 8 wee Usa i ie poco aay la) ema Ie en Ca a ane 
PAOLO SAT OOUS) i520) EOE Lena nes, mee Gaye Ld: Mua ee 
Dra ret GO le ansiii tas asc ; cate mele Mt) MORE cat le aS CREE aE 
INEISCE Mean GC O1ESl Oren INST. NMA ete eats h manie rege ee oh a eee! 


Lo en A en | 


For Datry Work. 


Barrer Box Churn, (sizevto Sulimherd sine eee ee 
BeveriOn Oller Vy OL KET Ula ayn ernie ree NoMa, cmv oe 
Butter Mould,size-one to.twolpounds! 20.25) ae so 
Shipping Box, with icebox in centre and wooden trays 
WheEmMGmeter: DAS )y tease ein ty meuniere RAL tie tau Seer 
EI Al rail ye) arb a tyne teen sia eC amet ee Vor encase Te abe 
Pain oCales, LO) Wel GUAT LER OUNCES, fe aun nei at 
Buttermilk Strainer, size 2 to 4 quarts, with perfor- 

LC MEET eS OUL OTL eIe Mert Uh Meriter RUNNER A MANE aes A Tat Mets aaa 
Biber ad len me neath iy ek WORN CY cone ear ive Coe yi ri ek 
Cream Pail (tin, with handles on sides and tin stir- 

TALE RASPOOD)) (one su seu ttn ee Ln Sheer ad at Aen Neer a 


Creamer Cans and box for cold water’ (8 cows) 4........ 


I 
I 
I 


ream nmeparatory( TOVOR NOTE COWS) arc) san anl trent 
Brushes for ccleamimioy abensils! | nay tieee gs Store ene uae 
DuUppiy.ol VWwashing "Sodaror Boraxic: cs... een ane 


AySupply ol sood) Butters Salt) (pencsack 4. +. Ae a : 


Oi Haat GOs k= Oa 


Ose 


+ Ov. jp Coe ener 
&) Ci ey. al 


O orm 


> I oe 


ee) 
Wal Or (Ori 


i 
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Probable cost. . 


$3 50 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


$7 
5 
2 
4 


00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
75 
ele 


50 
40 


oNa) 1: (0'e ahiel 9/4 \ 0) 80: \e/ fe. '6' (6 195 


) 
Butter Color, if thought advisable to use it, per bottle 
CECT ere ALON Men 1h noite sine ade ube RES 2 fete ss oi oe Zev andy jae 50 
Parchment. Butter ‘Paper, per 1,000, ‘Sheets, ....4...5..0... I oO 
Bapcecny Milk Fester, (8 bottles) oo. ..6 han p enc aeeieeen ol I OO 
Perctometer, (OUCVENNE Why. aie oi ga cia seed ee eed ote g deste eee i5Zo 


1 Cow Testing Outfit, such as recommended in Bulletin 
12, Dominion Department of Agriculture. There 
is a probability that the schools may be supplied 
with these free. 


Potraichtsprine: scale: (hig. ‘1), capacity 4o-lbs.\)..0.:. i 2 

1 Sample Bottle foreach cow (Fig. 3), each ............ 6 to 

Peoanip clipper: (Hig. Ay Ca CIN oink pan intycth cack savin '5s 10 

i bow tomnolding samples (Mig as) each. itis tcc va 

Reacher ol 1sG0, hreservative . ADIetS tc) | bapea a aie 
$100 00 


For Work in Entomology. 


(Much of this equipment can be prepared at school.) 

Killing Bottles, Insect Boxes, Insect Nets, Insect Pins, Insect 
Spreading Boards, Breeding Cage, Insect Labels, Insect 
fra rare DOLL LCG CUO Re eenl t ce sitar kteete paete use oh ime ee ener sae 


Hite MIND IUG amen TE Gh a Aas ROE OO, Mee pee ad shelving caleiteghat ois 
(jo. LBURVGLG GSoC en S10 eye EME lash yo Aa AS ROA Loa rep ga te eee nse Mier carte et 
Models of trap nests, hen houses, etc., to be made by students. 


For Work in Botany. 


1 Compound Microscope, 2 objectives .............: secrete 
Plant Collecting Cans, Magnifying Glasses, Forceps, Razors, 
Needles, Glass Slides, Cover Glasses, Herbarium Mounts, 
iabels,) Dellpjars.. beakers! €€C.y 120.022 to eed eee: 
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EQUIPMENT FOR AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS’ IN 
eee . ONTARIO HIGH SCHOOLS. | ~ 
s 4 It is not intended that the equipment listed below is to be supplied 
ao immediately, but, in the development of the work, this list may be used 
as a guide’in making purchases to suit local needs. 
4 In many cases manufacturers will be found willing to put in equip- 
: ment for demonstration purposes. In other cases, friends of the school 
\ will loan or give equipment. In any case expensive apparatus should ° 
not be bought before there is a certainty of a necessity for it. . 
- The High School, in most cases, will be supplied already with a con- 
siderable part of this equipment. Where Manual Training work is or- 
ganized, there will probably be no need for any equipment of tools. 
ESTIMATE OR, COST. OF EOUIPMEN TE, 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 
SLA cabinet, made on some unit system, with drawers or sections 
| suited to holding herbarium mounts, bird skins, geological specimens, 
mineralogical specimens, fungous diseases, etc., etc. 

(2) A large table with drawer and. cupboard facilities, suitable for 
demonstrating experiments. The projecting top should be heavy and 
finished to withstand water and chemicals. Where water, gas and elec- 
tricity are available, these should be put in. ae 

| AGRICULTURAL. PHysics. 
Drainage Work. 
a, 1 Architect’s Dumpy Level, for survey work, complete ......... $35 00 
a (sor7) (Keuffel & Esser, New York). 
is. 1 develling Rod: (6252)- .-.i:°... Fenncvbesed stud ddens hen eeeneaneqealisnes I2 00 
| 1 Surveyor’s Chain, 66 feet (7786 LD ERACS a Re ia OceR ee NRSiry or tgy Ta 3 20 
Onn 5, : 
1 Surveyor’s Chain, 100 feet (7786 B) 0... srs 2 EO 
1 Home-made Drainage Level (to be made by teacher) (Level, 
Sr.25; Wood, 50C.) .iys.eebire tes eee eden ee rept ett tere tenes 1.75 
> Sets Arrows (7811) ($1 a set) ..2.-0.- Rie ee 2 00 
$57 45 
Weather Work. 
Box, to be made at school (blueprint showing design may be 
Had sat. the Or As Ca)h ago e nen cobaw ge een yet neh oe Leen ea eda PEL $5 00 
; 1 Standard Rain Gauge (330) (Henry J. Green, Brooklyn, N.Y.) S25 
1 Maximum Thermometer (34) (Negretti & Zambra, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, England) .............:.:: ee Datta lam S2 
1 Minimum Thermometer (36) (Negretti & Zambra) ..........-. Ne: 
; Aneroid Barometer (Special 58) (Henry J. Green), to be pro- 
vided without symbols “‘stormy,”’ etc. , and adjustable ring 12 0o 
ee SS | $32 75 


‘Soil Work. 

2 dozen Zinc Tubes, with gauze diaphragm 1 inch from bottom, 
for determining water capacity of soil, 74 in. by 14 in. 

2 dozen Trays for setting above tubes into, 34 x 24 in. x 14 1n. 
deep i'r. az He ase iets Ulaloater attack uth ap CGR APN PONS atte EAT Gc tees en ees 

12 Long Glass Tubes (1 inch diameter, 4 feet long) idee 

mihack yand irl pay * form above. ss..6a0 Yat eves Fhe Aeterna tee ae 

12 Zinc Trays, 7 x 7 in. x 1 in. deep, for showing optimum water 
content for tillage, and spatulas for mixing soils ...... 


Mechanics. 


oReversy ae) wlustrateyprinciples® or levers i .7. tcl lee, sem. sehen 

Set of Weights for use with above, to be fitted with hooks for at- 
tachment to levers or pulleys; 6 of each, $ oz., 1 0z., 2 

Zig OZo. 8 OG Mold, (2 [bears Ibori imer eae ape ricy 

Set;of Pulleys, such as: used at O/A‘C., Guelph (H. A. Clemens 
Cox Mauch) ra wan tan aca et de ee 5. Saget a ttt aes 

Model of ace PRUE ae, Ata he Shes inc ates ema eg Ma 
Model: Giypressu he Puri pe ssn aaah Alle Oe eee Sa ita ney tenn ane 


FARM AND GARDEN WORK. 
Miscellaneous. 


Small Soules, weighing: 3:07, Up t022407 IDS). A ea ei oe an 
PT TIC OCH LC (At ats oe 25 occ RT teeta: Seek RR See Nr, nace ee 
Grains, testers callon (Ws ol eG. wGreey,. NOronta Gare wae 
Set. GrainiMeasures, 4 bushel, peck, 2 @aly, 1 gt) 1 pt. cag: 
doz. Germinating Boxes, to be made by students, standard 

size used at O.A.C., suitable for 100 seeds 
doz. Zurich Germinators 
doz) Plates ten seed TESting af denn Miah) hey techy Rie I er 
Set of Steves (15) perforated zinc, as per standard at O.A.C. 
Air-tight Box, for killing pea-weevils, grain insects, to be 
| AON a ty Fee TT OLAS xs valtatied eit Rett thalos Sins se MRL eg PR Nate ee 
1 5-gal. Crock for treating wheat, ‘oats, etc., for smut>......2.. 
Collection of grains, vegetables, tree seeds, weed seeds, ete., 

TOV Deamade rab SON OGL ite mh a ciakE iia ite Tle ie eT 
Dominion dGovernment: Seed: Collectionn ne. .4s ice cena 
Hand Seed Drill (Planet Junior or New Model) 
Hand Wheel Hoe (Planet Junior or Iron Age) .....0............ 
Spades, Digging fork, Hoes (Draw or Dutch), Rakes (flat 

backed steel), owe Hand weeders, Garden line and 

reel, Stakes and labels, Mallet 
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Pencheaua HV 1SE rie Ric is rt as Men RN Ne ot a Ne CA $10 
Cutting Tools. — 


Saws: 
IRC PSEA HER Riot Geta rie ie ge anes oe aire FO NOR AMD tbe og ah TY een So 1 
Keyhole, Compass OR UUEHINO, Saw tats onus: e a ies Seen eer 
ere RO tak CHOI Nay gic, och. eee tlk au erod re Pe ye I 
LL VE Ba GaP GIG in Re OR SNL Re AE ee rea RN Gt a9 1 
Rare AE neh cei kt eB a Sit te Perle sas ENE, ; 
CL OARNUS sg 0 59 ee bag ah Re a a ee Aaa a eg $4 


3 
I’akmM CARPENTRY AND BLACKSMITHING. 
Farm Metal Work. 

PCM GeLOne, 524003 ailo MTOM TAIN hit oly. J. cc kee eee $28 00 
‘1 Anvil, too lbs. (Peter aap ue) PB Siitethed sany anit g hc soudeh ot n AL a II OO 
I Sinall Portable Eon aE NUR oct sR oRe. tt ona Nts WE RK bs cal Dabs 8 50 
PEA enetaaminenyc Leiba Yr cae soe S Bose Mou eony 36 85 
_1 Ballpein eaten OS Ment a) hai Gint tsb ci. tem eee ae ei Ms 75 
Md PaO Sina damn: tees hla | ree ee ty 76 
mpair -Moreing Tongs *i. 57.23 Oa an Seteartt nl sty dase al daca Man Ue te NEMA 80 
er re MEMO p op eohont cacti iie mites edhe Jotun ancciacae ae dic mc 
Pee Cra OT OR Serious tA Mee dele eh Se iyi tia Dhan eine Mick ethene 65 
merece cup: |b Ole st el oe en Ae nea ea a Mee a Sy 70 
NOMS Meryem TEN teak aay fay ves) ie bee Dy obi b Pi oa ae te en 65 
TOON Seer ek ik ec aa PANE ALay MEUM SEE’? Muinan sa act Seria LTE NY, 65 
TALC VSM e Wim tlh nate a AI DR Ne MOR AL Bi ag es a hE. 48 
ieoware, top and bottom, # inch and 4 inch iron’... ...%0.5...e.,.. 65 
Meroe Mlateters, 62: TAGH YSGUare tf) acid decd JIee es Jers SL AM e. ‘ 65 
Meomsand boucnmullersvuincha cls ee Meee he a 65 
eve banenes, Sich ands inch, TOUNd | .OLWek oo eel ee 50 
1 Set Punches, 2 inch and A, LICR NSUA GE yy Mitt Sie dete Mh eae. 50 
pecan COmisels meuine.. Seencvire soos l eto a i ala Ma 80 
I 7- -inch Beck [ron ca A usk MC RIAL DA ta a RIMMER Lume Tne Arete Sy Cae £25 
Meter ol Chiseie. (1) tat (Ci) Capers.3-f. 5.0 eden os I I oo 
ipo eciictable ack’ saw, and. set of blades i. .0.02. Bouse sade 2 00 
Mee ata meh ICMR e Noa resins cy ac CARS.) aie olan iy oy 8 00 
Beco ow Drills forabove, 8) 22,1202) 8 inch wri. ce ek ke I 00 
ee Tse OU PSU ASP ITICIY waictaigey vjiins 6s robs sdk, ihe ome d eau orca dete fi 
ee ier eI MSIe WOM IICLi a pazh ba Pad, cage Peco me cele, ot, uke, ate ek ss [oa 
ars Steel Blacksmith’ SOCAL OrLOree WOT tek lun Paik laa Wee 85 
Ber Preise ovoteol «Ruler si A aa iit ue syle | ete eee 85 
Be secemovsiamincnsc wait Pee lial mea Oo eM Piel ae 50 
Mea oiie no rom raids SOldery, 5s ).5. 5G cad (a tees yak a aah hae 50 

1 Set Files, 8 in. half-round bastard, 8 in. half-round smooth, 8 
in. flat, 10 in. square bastard, 10 in. flat, ro in. half-round 85 
Iserew, Plate’ (Diamond: No.) 3.0 Sich Lath uh Mont Atal Ny Gar hes 4 00 
Triremeeut tine Reber cajanta ys. k cis Rack? eng enive Ons starheeeg At eS 88 
BO ere NG GATS tigre en, te ce Ok th wack Ae con Soke oe ee 6 25 
$87 26 
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“Chisels Sid 


nisnelket Mortis Chisel ton rn Can Meeting a ar UNC ee ie aa 
» Socket Mortice Chisel-........  ivtid: AU pe ene he ea 
‘Socket Morice Chisel ..5 202 y ut eae eee tA 
in. Socket Mortice Chisel ......... Be ars Sasser 4) PEN. Beg ly aces, 
in, ‘SocketuMontice Chisel. ss ces ORME ee Pay PLN PE Aa. 
in. Bevelled-édge Pirmer (0.0). ccc Ai. Do eet Cc he ae or 
Wold Gisela ek AB ea tbat, Hea Mpa Senet olathe Nays Cockle Mane 
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ae, isa stay Files : NN ' 
| Laney Saw, triangular or three-cornered file Weronte PA Seat art bl 
: PPM tends: LO Ce SVAN AEN EAC CUEN atc REBUM So 8 ite gat ee ees ats a Me Ay Sk Wee eee 
oth Ucar ac te NS Ney Flat or Mill-saw File ..... ap eas ae oh en Oa ae sree see ea 
Poe i ear we inl Round wrakat-tall.c ous: vai ena WET) WERNER A ey cites : 
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Pariser Marking. “kools.+ 
Ris tat? Waper Mea siire ers: hiesu inane ox RAGE SM. Reve et yeh Ro ta dak a 
ath NOAA RS Dand hohaiiece ee Poe Syd sae Hb ol PT te Di ea MORE er ON ame Se’: . 
eT RAE Marking Gauge ........ a AE IE ers SS Sasa SRST de aan ue ; 
Moers : te Mortice TUL anh tases svi ake at St rss Van thane! BRA a hry Dac Oath . 
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“Holding 1 Tools. — 
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Ratchet Brace 
Tiicnven -wrench 


Small Scnew-drivet yi lig Seige eee tthe inet a ete papa e a 
Screw-driver or Turnscrew (large) 


Screw-driver bit 
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Hammer (claw) 
Rivetting Hammer 
Mallet ... 


Nail Set or Punch > cade pet Bet eo Ne eer OR Wig ang ey es OF ae Aaa 


Saw Set 


Miscellaneous Tools.— 


WOne stone | 


(lier Cama) Gin ai a ee Ai BARES An AB ID Ge Mapes tS TS Ben ape i 
Putty. nike a? ats RaNth cmehaah Re Abatht aera abi cote RG a Ne ne 


Belt Punch 
‘Glass Cutter 
Sloyd Knife 
_Can-opener 


Wad Punch 
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Summary of Single Bench Tool Kit. 
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Marking Tools , 

* Testing Tools: ...... 
— Holding Pools ke ied BAe eae oe RHE nA Baath hae 


Driving Tools 
Miscellaneous 
Ue alee and Vise | 
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Dairy HUSBANDRY. 


| Probable cost. 


re Barrélsor’ Box’ GChurnjvsize te suit-herd 23: ern es $3 50 to $7 00 
Ee uluevercon. RiGller NViGEReRa Lest it comulyle saab Gonvinaey 2°00 i025 OO 
Butter Mould, size one to two pounds 3).0 3.00, fils We WTO Sle mag 
t Shipping Box, with icebox in centre and wooden trays 3 00 to 4 50 
Pye rinOmMeter prises). Ay .t emits te Arcee te eRe Bee 20 to 50 
PH OCU ET INAIT). unceae. o. Pon eb oie ese tact tet er Wie einer 30. to Toe 
t Pair: Scalés; to weigh quarter OUNCES) ev uhlacpre ccistes 2 Or tO. s) 5800 
1 Buttermilk Strainer, size 2 to 4 quarts, with perfor- 

AGE (LIT NOOPTOM, Of tue Goa ben ye 8G Senta ANS Pont Sa Os 25 to 50 
i618} War neh gzil Deke | Cot eon nimi: Saree INC mY ars SiMe Rea dam oh pea conn eT YR fo Pu 2On te 40 
1 Cream Pail (tin, with handles on sides and tin stir- 

PER PUES POGI)G Vasant tite dee vata ame L eth. ti Uma aah Ue aise ar tee 1 -COMLO J ae O 
Creamer Cans and box for cold water (8 cows) Oe sh 0G, £0.) 520 200 
MC Renn SCpALavor (TOK OCs MIOLEuCOWS) meget dea em ee 60/00. tO 7 GEGO 
Mubrdioha TO leaning UbeISI1S Wadi Atlee Peake RM nee 20 to 30 
A Supply of Washing Soda or Borax ........ a KRU te aAYE oF ee ce eae 
AY SUpOAVEOL POOd | BULLET, Sally pencsaGhes ws ay. aot seeer en 7O: tO tL GO 
Butter Color, if thought aetna to use it, per bottle 

Or per Silo BS tn she, Vole GMMR ste c/a eect nee aR es 25.and. )3* 50 
Parchment Butter RAPers Perl. @CO LSheets 1p wane D I 00 

mBabcock: Milk. Tester; \(8 -bottles)( .%5504,.:2euct.te ead I 00 
prcpomieter (CUHEVENTe) Wik jan ie feb Aiea een uaeae ie a tems t250 
1 Cow Testing Outfit, such as recommended in Bulletin 

12, Dominion Department of Agriculture. There ; 

is a probability that the schools may be supplied 

with these free. — 

Leotratahtspring scale (Kig.\(1), capacity. 40, lbs. ..4 3 Lo25 

@ Sample, Bottle tor eachicow (Hag. (3) each a0. nace 6 to 1O- 
Proample woipger thera) -eackoy ts te week ba wae IO 

Hi bex torsholding: Samples (Pio s\eéach oo 01 Ae 
LePatkage of Soo breservative’ Tablets (ao. ic. 75 


(About) $100 00 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


(Much of this equipment can be’prepared at school.) 


Killing Bottles, Insect Boxes, Insect Nets, Insect Pins, Insect 
Spreading Boards, Shee Cage, Insect iene Insect 
Darya: Bottles! (\Cortan watoere mt 3 cae rau ee naam ee ee alata $20 00 


PACH DATO irk Re ee le Pipe or OL we ths wlth ae alee hk Fr) SNE Ria Cale ee 30 OO 
PS OOCE at te CN Ee ois GE ds CIN eee att aes Ok RO) cite NT aa ee Sa ‘10 OO 


Models of trap nests, hen houses, etc., to be made by students. 


eth | ies WW Ne Teg mera atid Oe, Ka RR a oe (te / 
4 
Botany. 
- 1 Compound Microscope, 2 objectives ........ eT a neon $35 
Plant Collecting Cans, Magnifying Glasses, Forceps, Razors, 
Needles, Glass. Slides, Cover Glasses, Herbarium Mounts, 
Wavels ubell* |arceubeakersy ety. ute) Nn eee ey tay pal 
SUMMARY 
General: . 
Land—amount to be determined by local conditions (one 
orem inu Dem Ample oe eset Ae Jot alee a CONS he ee 
SMe Ome Ciel Trae har Oa Ser 4 Ga YN ia lee Phas Ae ee we ee, 
Apa OL van ADles etc een: Gay tape at i aie 100 
Collection cabinets, to commence with ......................... 50 
dO SABES LO V0 le Rk ote ee i SCY NS 
Agricultural Physics: 
Diainageaworks 1.02) .: Caer emeiN mn Man uee yc c ha he inl ey Oalt ky ity, 
VESRSEN AG) cr) (01 4 Sis dA Sep A aM GOO sve lv BUY a 22 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS IN- HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGIATE “INSTITUTES: 


REGULATIONS FOR SEPT., 1908, TO JULY, 1909. 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS. 


1. Pupils who take the regular two years’ Special Course in Agri- 
culture or a partial course therein in a High School, shall be admitted 
in accordance with the regulations that govern the admission of other 
High School pupils. For 1908 to 1909, however, other pupils may be 
admitted who, in the opinion of the Principal of the School and the Public 
School Inspector, are competent to take up the work. All such pupils 
shall be regarded as regularly enrolled. 

2. To the courses held throughout the county, such persons may 
be admitted as, in the judgment of the teacher of Agriculture, are com- 
petent for the work, whether, for example, farmers or farmers’ sons or 
daughters, or pupils of Public Schools or of other High Schools. A list 
thereof and their reported attendance shall be kept by the Principal of the 
school; but they shall not be enrolled as regular High School pupils 
unless they have been admitted to a High School as provided above. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


3. The teacher of Agriculture in a High School shall hold the degree 
of B.S.A. from the University of Toronto, or a certificate of qualification 
from the Ontario Agricultural College. Such teachers may also take part 
- in the Science work of the school at the discretion of the Principal, pro- 
vided such work does not in any way interfere with their special work as 
teachers of Agriculture. 


DUTIES OF TEACHERS. 


4. Like the other members of the High School staff, the teacher of 
Agriculture shall be generally subject to the authority of the Board and 
Principal of the High School, the latter of whom shall control his time- 
table and have the general direction of his movements. 

5. With a view to bringing the Department of Agriculture into closer 
touch with the farming community and of making it more directly bene- 
ficial to them, the teacher of Agriculture shall also act as the local agent 
of the Departnient of Agriculture for the district, as follows :— 

(a2) He shall visit from time to time the various parts of the county 
and report upon their special requirements. 

(b) He shall take charge of an office situated in the High School 
district, where he may meet the farmers, giving them aid and advice, 
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supplying them with the bulletins of the Department of Agriculture and 
such other farm literature as may be useful, and discussing with them 
the latest experimental results of the work of the Ontario Agricultural 
College. 


(c) He shall keep in touch with local Agricultural Associations, Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, etc., and shall act in concert with the staff of lecturers, 
demonstrators, and professors of the Ontario Agricultural College. 


(d) Where practicable, he will arrange for excursions for students 
and others to the Agricultural College in the month of June, and shall! 
take special charge during such visits of those who have been in attend- 
ance on his classes. 


(ec) He shall attend the Winter Fair and annual meeting of the Ex- 
perimental Union, held yearly in Guelph for one week in December. 


ACCOMMODATIONS AND EQUIPMENT. 


6. A suitable Laboratory and the Equipment necessary to carry out 
the work as outlined under Chemistry, Physics, and Biology: 

Experimental Grounds, separate from the ordinary School Grounds, 
for illustration purposes in the growing of various classes of farm crops 
and training in experimental work. The area of the Grounds will be 
determined by local conditions; one acre might be sufficient. 

A list of suitable equipment from which Boards may select has 
been prepared and may be obtained on application to the Education De- 
partment. 


INSPECTION. 


7. The Agricultural Department of each High School or Col- 
legiate Institute shall be inspected at least once each year by an officer 
of the Ontario Agricultural College deputed for this purpose by the Min- 
ister of Education. This officer shall report to both the Department of 
Education and the Department of Agriculture. 


COURSES OF STUDY. 


8. The regular Special Course in Agriculture in a High School shall 
be the two years’ one, as defined below. Partial courses may also be 
provided in the High School for regular High School pupils or for such 
occasional pupils as may desire them. 


9. Regular High School pupils taking the special course in Agri- 
culture shall take in addition the subjects which are obligatory upon all 
High School pupils, namely, Geography, Arithmetic and Mensuration, 
English Grammar, Writing, Reading, English Composition, English 
Literature, and History, with such suitable modifications of this course, 
and with such additional subjects, as may be deemed expedient by the 
Principal and the parent or guardian of the pupil. [See Reg. 39, (4) and 
(6), of 1904. ] 

10. It is not intended that all the work outlined in the course below 
shall be covered in two years. The outline is suggestive rather than 
obligatory, and the amount of work to be taken up shall be determined 
by the needs of the community, and the nature of the special subjects 
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selected. In some districts, Horticultural subjects, for example, will 
receive special emphasis; in others, Dairying, and, in others again, Stock 
raising, and so on. 


11. In addition to the regular Special High School Course, partial 
courses shall be provided, when needed, in the High School and in other 
parts of the county, of such duration and character as may meet the needs 
of the farming community. These may include short courses in Horti- 
culture; Soils, Seeds, Weeds; Farm dairying, Poultry keeping, etc., as 
well as demonstrations and lectures in particular subjects (Stock judging, 
Seed judging, etc.) at one or more meetings at suitable centres. In these 
courses the teacher of Agriculture will be assisted, when necessary, by 
members of the staff of the Ontario Agricultural College, and he will be 
supplied by the College with abundant material for demonstration pur- 
poses. 


12. High School pupils who take the two years’ Special Course 
herein provided, and whose competency is attested by the Principal of 
the school and the teacher of Agriculture, shall’ be eligible for entrance 
to the Second Year work of the Ontario Agricultural College. 


13. The following is the regular two years’ Special Course, to be 
organized in accordance with the requirements of each locality : 


(1) Field Husbandry.—History of agriculture; different systems 
of farming; different kinds of soil; rotation of crops; farm crops in their 
relation to drainage; application of manures; green manuring; prepara- 
tion of the land for the different crops; methods of cleaning, testing, and 
selecting farm seeds; study of cereals, roots, fodder crops, grasses, clo- 
vers, and other farm crops; sowing, harvesting, preserving, marketing. 


Experimental grounds near the school will be used for illustrative 
experiments with varieties of cereals, grasses, root crops, and in seed 
selection, methods of cultivation, rotation of crops, and the use of various 
kinds of fertilizers. 


(2) Animal Husbandry.—A study of the history and characteristics 
of the principal breeds of live stock, including light and heavy horses, 
beef and dairy cattle, sheep, and swine; feeding and management; prin- 
ciples of breeding; registration of pedigrees; market requirements. 

Visits to local farms, and practical work in judging stock. 


(3) Dairy Husbandry.—The herd; formation, care, and management 
of a dairy herd, rearing of calves; dairy stables: lighting, cleaning and 
ventilating ; individual cow records. The milk: care of milk, elementary 
chemical and bacteriological study of milk. The home dairy: running of 
hand separators and care of dairy utensils; manufacture, packing, and 
marketing of butter. 


Visits to local creameries and cheese factories, and a study of factory 
methods of manufacture, packing, and marketing. 


(4) Poultry.—The most valuable breeds and varieties of hens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys, their characteristic points and peculiarities ; various 
methods of housing poultry; incubation, brooding, and rearing of chick- 
ens; general methods of feeding and management; market conditions ; 
the fattening and dressing of poultry for home and foreign markets. 
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(5) Horticulture.—Treatment of fruit plantations: cultivation, graft- 
ing, spraying; value of cover crops; methods of growing and caring for 
vegetables; selection of varieties; study of insect and fungus diseases | 
-affecting fruits and vegetables; care, storing, and marketing of fruit. 


(6) Forestry.—Forestry as related to the farm; classification of the 
common forest trees; the establishment, care and protection of the wood- 
lot; varieties and methods for roadside planting and shelter belts. 


(7) Agricultural Botany.—Identification and eradication of weeds and, 
weed seeds; Seed Control Act and its application; experiments to show 
seed germination and growth of plants; the relation of plants to soil, air, 
light, temperature, and moisture; systematic study of the structure of 
cereals, grasses, legumes, and roots; plant diseases: smut, rust, mildew, 
etc. ; how to recognize and combat them; collecting, pressing, and mount- 
ing of weeds, grasses; weed seeds for samples in identification. 


(8) Entomology.—A practical course in economic insects, identifica- 
tion, habits, and life histories; a close study of the more important insects, 
by means of breeding and rearing cages; insecticides; collecting of injuri- 
ous and beneficial insects and samples of their work. 


(9) Agricultural Physics.—_Soil: classification and physical examina- 
tion, origin, and mode of formation; soil forming, soil forming rocks and 
_ minerals; behaviour towards moisture. Surveying and drainage: mea- 
surement of fields and farms with the chain; calculating areas and draw- 
ing plans; use of various instruments for determining levels, preparing 
plans for drainage; methods of digging, laying of tile, and filling of 
trench; calculations concerning required size of tile and cost of various 
systems. Conservation of moisture by drainage, mulching, and cultiva- 
tion; capillarity and its relation to plant growth. Water capacity of dif- 
ferent soils, Mechanics: principles of farm machinery; principles of ven-. 
tilation, lighting and heating. 


(10) Agricultural Chemistry.—Chemical composition of soils; ele- 
ments used by plants; availability and assimilation of plant food in the 
soil; application of fertilizers; absorption and retention of important con- 
stituents, as nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash; insecticides and fun- 
gicides; their composition and proper mixture. 
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MEMORANDUM 


COURSES OF STUDY AND EXAMINATIONS 


Che revised Regulations of 1904, regarding the courses of study 
and the requirements for the Departmental examinations [See Regula- 
tions 43 (3), 46, 47, and 48], are now in full force, except as follows ;— 

(1) As in 1905 and 1906, no examination will be held in 1907 in 

the subjects of Part 1 of the Junior Teachers’ or District 
Certificate course; but no candidate will be admitted to any 
County Model School or other training school who does not 
furnish a statement from the Principal of the school attended, 
to the effect that the holder has completed satisfactorily 
the full course prescribed for Part 1. . 


(2) Candidates who have already passed in one part of the Senior 
Teachers’ examination under the regulations in force in 1905 
and 1906 [see Reg. 50 (4)], with or without the Physics pre- . 
scribed for such examination, must complete at one other 
examination the list of subjects as prescribed for Parts I. and 
Il. in Regulation 47. For such candidates at the examination 
of 1907 the pass standard will be 34 per cent. of each paper 
and so per cent. of the aggregate of marks for the papers 


taken. 


In the case of the Mineralogy, the Geometry, and the Medieval and 
Modern History of the Upper School, the Departmental examiners will, 
as heretofore under similar circumstances, be instructed to bear in mind, 
when setting the papers therein, that the courses in these subjects will 
be taken up for the first time in the schools during the coming session. 
The details of these courses are given on pages 71 and 72, and in appen- 
dices. ©. and D. of the Regulations. The same consideration will be 
shown in the case of the Biology of the Upper School and the Geometry 


of the Middle School. 


- 


TExT-BOOKS. / 


The list of text-books authorized in August, 1905, for use in the 
Public Schools, High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, and County 
Model Schools, will remain unchanged until further notice. Revised 
editions of books now on the list cannot be used. 

) The text-books for the Normal College and the Normal Schools 
will be announced to the students at the beginning of the session. No 
Teachers’ Reading Course is prescribed for 1907. 


ve Education Department, August, 1906. 
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MEMORANDUM 


SENIOR TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


1. Candidates who have already passed in one part of the 
Senior Teachers’ examination under the regulations in force in 
1905 and 1906 [see Reg. 50 (4)], may, as in 1907, complete at 
the examination in 1908 (but not thereafter) the list of subjects 
as prescribed for Parts I and II. in Regulation 47. For such 
candidates the pass standard will be 34 per cent. of each paper 
and 50 per cent. of the aggregate of marks for the papers taken. 


2. The following corrections have been made in the course 


in Upper School Geometry as given on p. 90 of the Regulations : 


For 
AeA = Bi 


Jat4 BR? JA? + B® 
fi Ae 
AA’+BB’ 


cos 6 = 


read 
tand = 


Prefix signs as below: 
Aa+Bb+C 
Al+ Bm 
Aa+Bb4+C 
A? + BP 


On p. 91, for “Length of tangent” read “Square of tangent.” 


EpuUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
ToRONTO, September, 1907. 
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MEMORANDUM 


SENIOR TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


® ‘ 
1. Candidates who have already passed in one part of the Senior 


Teachers’ examination under the regulations in force in 1905 and 1906 
[see Reg. 50 (4)], may, as in 1907, complete at the examination in 1908 
(but not thereafter) the list of subjects as prescribed for Parts I. and an in 
Regulation 47. For such candidates the pass standard will be 34 per cent. 


of each paper and 50 per cent. of the aggregate marks for the papers taken. 


9. The following corrections have been made in the course in Upper 
School Geometry as given on p. 90 of the Regulations: 


For 
AASB B 


cos 6 ieee eee : 
VER yA B* 


read 
ACR AB 


tan O=7 BB’ 


Prefix signs as below : 
Aa+Bb+C 
Alt Bm 
Aa+Bb+C 
“VatB 
On p. 91 for “Length of tangent’”’ read “Square of tangent.’’ 


EpUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Toronto, September, 1907. 
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Cir. 50 A. 
2,000—Sept., 1906 
2,000—Jan., 1907. 


Spuiur Cearhers’ Exantinaiion. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Regulation 47.—The subjects of examination shall be those prescribed for the Upper School 
of the High Schools, and the examinations may be taken at one time or in two parts at different 
times, as follows :— 


part I.—English Composition and Rhetoric, English Literature, Medisval History, Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, and Physics. 


Part IJ.—History ‘Modern and British), Biology, Latin, with Chemistry and Mineralogy, or French 
and German, or Greek and German, or Greek and French. & 


Regulation 47 (above) is amended by the following addition :— 

Section [,.—The Senior Teachers’ examination may be taken in four 
parts at different times, as follows : 

Part 1.—English Composition and Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry ; 

Part IJ].—English Literature, Medizval History, Trigonometry ; 

Part I1].—Modern and British History, Latin, Physics ; 


Part IV.—Biology with Chemistry and Mineralogy, or French and 
German, or Greek and German, 07 Greek and French ; 


provided always that candidates take at least three of the four parts while 
actually engaged in teaching, and that they pass a practical examination 
in addition to the examination in the papers in Biology, Chemistry, and 
Mineralogy. 

Section II. (1) Candidates qualified under section I preceding, who 
have failed in one subject at an examination in one of the parts, but who 
have made 40% of the marks on each of the other two subjects and 607% 
of the total on said two subjects, may carry over to the examination in a 
part subsequently taken, the examination on the subject in which they 
have failed. | 


(2) Candidates qualified under section I preceding, who obtained 
Junior Leaving standing not later than 1900, may substitute for the course 


prescribed in Latin for the Senior Teachers’ examination, the following 


courses in English Literature and the History of the English Language 
and Literature :— 


I. EncLisH LITERATURE— 


Familiarity with and intelligent appreciation of the following texts: 

Chaucer :—The Prologue ; Spenser :—-The Faerie Queene—Book I. ; 
Milton :—Paradise Lost—Book I. ; L’Allegro and II Penseroso ; Pope :— 
The Rape of the Lock-—Thé Prologue to the Satires ; Goldsmith :—The 
Traveller, The Deserted Village ; Wordsworth :—Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality, The Reverie of Poor Susan, Lucy Gray, Hart-leap Well, 
Lines composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey, Yarrow Unvisited, 
Yarrow Visited, Yarrow Revisited ; Tennyson :—In Memoriam (one paper). 

Il. The History of the English Language and Literature— 


A Brief History of the English Language—By O. F. Emerson (The 
Macmillan Co.). 

The History of English Literature as developed in the lives of the 
following in The English Men of Letters Series: Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, 
Pope, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Tennyson (one paper). 
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EDUCATION 
Sw. 


Senior Cearchers’ Examination. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Regulation 47.-——The subjects of examination shall be those prescribed for th Upper School of the 
Hish Schools, and the examination may be taken at one time or in two partsat different times as 
ollows :— 


Part [-—English Composition and Rhetoric, Knglish Literature, Medieval History, Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, and Physics. 


Part (f.—History (Modern and Briti-h), Biology, Latin, with Chemistry and Mineralogy, or French 
and German, vr Greek and German, or Greek and French. 


Regulation 47 (above) is amended by the following addition :-— 

Section I.—The Senior Teachers’ examination may be taken in four 
parts at different times, as follows : 

Part I1.—English Composition and Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry ; 

Part Il.—English Literature, Medieval History, Trigonometry ; 

Part [1]. —Modern and British History, Latin, Physics ; 

Part I1V.—Biology with Chemistry and Mineralogy, or French and 

German, or Greek and German, or Greek and French; 
provided always that candidates take at least three of the four parts while 
actually engaged in teaching, and that they pass a practical examination 
in addition to the examination in the papers in Biology, Chemistry, and 
Mineralogy. 

Section IT. (1) Candidates qualified under section | preceding, who 
have failed in one subject at an examination in one of the parts, but who 
have made 40% of the marks on each of the other two subjects and 607% 
of the total on said two subjects, may carry over to the examination ina 
part subsequently taken, the examination on the subject in which they 
have failed. 

(2) Candidates qualified under section 1 preceding, who obtained 
Junior Leaving standing not later than 1900, may substitute for the course 
prescribed in Latin for the Senior Teachers’ examination, the following 
courses in English Literature and the History of the English Language 
and Literature :— 

I. EnciisH LITERATURE— 

Familiarity with and intelligent appreciation of the following texts ; 

Chaucer :—The Prologue ; Spenser :—The Faerie Queene—Book I. ; 
Milton :—Paradise Lost—Book I., L’Allegro and II Penseroso ; Pope :— 
The Rape of the Lock, The Prologue to the Satires ; Goldsmith :—The 
Traveller, The Weserted Village ; Wordsworth :—Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality, The Reverie of Poor Susan, Lucy Gray, Hart-leap Well, 
Lines Composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey, Yarrow Unvisited, 
Yarrow Visited, Yarrow Revisited ; Tennyson :—In Memoriam (one paper). 

Il. Tue History oF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE— 

A Brief History of the English Language—By O. F. Emerson (The 
Macmillan Co.). 

The History of English Literature as developed in the lives of the 
following in The English Men of Letters Serves: Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, 
Pope, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Tennyson (one paper). 
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Pereddmicnia te. the: Schoobvand ihe 
Department of Education Acts. 


CIRCULAR TO, SCHOOL. OFFICIALS -AND 
MUNICIPAL COUNCILS. 


Changes affecting both the Department of Education and the Public 
School system were made during the recent session of the Legislature. 
To some of these changes the Minister now desires to direct the special 
attention of school officials and municipal councils. 


County MopEL SCHOOLS AND County BOARDS. 


County Model Schools have been abolished. As was intimated in 
the Departmental Circular of May 28th, 1906, the place of these schools 
will be taken by the reorganized system of Normal Schools. Of the four 
new Normal Schools, those at Hamilton, Peterborough and Stratford 
will be ready to receive students next September. 

The abolition of the County Model Schools has rendered unneces- 
sary the existence of County Boards of Examiners. The duties here- 
tofore performed by these Boards outside of their duties as examiners 
will be performed by the County Public School Inspector. 

An amendment to the Department of Education Act provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of a new system of Model Schools 
at which will be prepared candidates for the lowest grade of certificate, 
the new Third Class, which will correspond to the former District cer- 
tificate, and, as has already been announced, will be valid where the 
financial conditions of Boards of Trustees prevent them from obtaining 
a teacher with a certificate of a higher grade. - 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Subsection 3 of section 82 and a portion of subsection 6 of section 
87 have been rescinded. The powers heretofore exercised under these 
subsections by Inspectors to grant teachers’ certificates have been trans- 


[1] 
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ferred, by amendment to the Department of Education Act, to the Min- 
ister of Education, who will hereafter issue all certificates, whether tem- 
porary or permanent. The Inspector may recommend for the approval 
of the Minister the issue of such certificates as are necessary to meet the 
special requirements of schools under his supervision. 

If the Inspector suspends a certificate, the teacher concerned has the 
right to appeal to the Minister instead of, as heretofore, to the County 
Board. 


Section 82 is amended by adding thereto the following as subsection 


(9) The Inspector, while engaged in conducting an investigation 
into a teacher’s inefficiency, misconduct, or violation of this Act or of 
the Regulations for the purposes of subsection 7 of this section, shall be 
paid the sum of four dollars per diem and travelling expenses by the 
Treasurer of the county. 


CONTINUATION CLASSES. 


Continuation Schools and Fifth Classes. 


Subject to the Regulations of the Department of Education, the 
school corporation of any municipality or school section in which there 
is no High School shall have power to establish and maintain in connec- 
tion with the Public School over which it has jurisdiction, courses of 
study in addition to and in connection with the courses already provided 
for the Fifth Forms of Public Schools. The classes established under 
such courses shall be known as Continuation Schools. 

The Department of Education Act also provides for the distribution, 
subject to regulation, of any grant made to Fifth Classes. 

In accordance with these amendments, a revised edition of Circular 
37 will be issued immediately. Under the reorganization, speaking gen- 
erally, the former Continuation Classes, Grade A, become Continuation 
Schools, and the other grades of Continuation Classes will rank as Fifth 
Classes. 

The Act further provides that pupils shall be admitted into Continu- 
ation Schools and Fifth Classes in accordance with the regulations gov- 
erning the admission of pupils into High Schools, or on the report of 
the Principal, approved by the Public School Inspector of the district. _ 

An amendment to the Public Schools Act also makes clear the fact 
that Continuation Schools connected with Public Schools are entitled to 
the township grant, which must be applied to the teachers’ salaries. 


SCHOOL SITES. 


Subsection 1 of section 37 of the Public Schools Act, with all amend- 
ments made thereto, is hereby repealed and the following substituted 
therefor : 

(1) A school site shall not be selected in a township within one hun- 
dred yards of any garden, orchard, pleasure ground or dwelling house 
without the consent of the owner thereof unless in the opinion of the 
School Inspector a suitable school site cannot be obtained at such a dis- 
tance, in which case the trustees of the section shall have the powers of 
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expropriation as are possessed by School Boards and Boards of Educa- 
tion in urban municipalities, and where in any case proceedings have 
been instituted under the enactment hereby repealed, such proceedings 
may be dropped on payment of costs unless an actual contract for pur- 
chase has been concluded. 


TEXT-BOOKS, ETC. 


The Trustees of Public and Separate Schools, High Schools, and 
Collegiate Institutes shall have power to provide books, stationery, and 
other materials necessary in connection with the establishment and main- 
tenance of Penny Savings Banks or any system introduced for the 
encouragement of thrift and the forming of habits of saving among the 
pupils. 


GRANTS TO HIGH AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Subject to the Regulations of the Education Department, a grant 
will hereafter ae distributed amongst the Art departments of High 
Schools. 

In the distribution of the grant to rural Public and Separate Schools, 
as already intimated in Instructions, Nos. 12 and 13, the length of the 
teacher’s successful experience will also be taken into account, and a 
special grant will hereafter be distributed amongst the urban munici- 
palities on the bases of the grade of the teacher’s certificate and the 
length of his successful experience. 


OTHER AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments have also been made to facilitate the working of Con- 
solidated Schools, and to provide for the establishment of such schools 
in connection with two or more townships. — 

As will be seen. by the revised edition of Circular 37, the Continua- 
tion Schools and Fifth Classes in Separate Schools have also been reor- 


ganized. 


Boards of Trustees and County Councils are also given power to 
pension Inspectors or other of their officers whose whole time is devoted 
to the work of the School Board. 
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(Instructions No. 54%) 
2,000, Feb., 1908. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Instructions regardiag examinations for Entrance into High Schools, Entrance 


into Model Schools, and Public School Graduation Diplomas. 


What has been known in the past as the District Certificate examina- 
tion is now called the examination for Entrance into the Model Schools 
and in 1908 this examination will be held in the last week in June, in the 
same week as the examination for Entrance into the High Schools. It 
will form the academic test of fitness for the new Third Class Certificate 
which will take the place of the present professional District Certificate, 
and it will correspond as nearly as may be to the Primary of 1892-1898. 
(See the explanatory memo, on page 4 of Circular 19.) 

Requests have been made from time to time by Public School 
Inspectors and others for a restoration of the Departmental Public School 
Leaving Examination. As the policy of the Department has been to 
decrease, not to increase the number of examinations, these requests have 
not been granted. The Department, however, announced in section 1 of 
Circular 19 that it would supply the papers prepared for the examination 
for Entrance into the Model Schools to be used as a test for granting 
graduation diplomas to Fifth Class students. This use of the Model 
Entrance papers is not in any way obligatory, and all expenses in connec- 
tion therewith must be arranged for between the Inspector and the County 
Council or School Board concerned. The examination must be held at 
the same time as the examination for Entrance into the Model Schools, 
which this year will begin on June 23rd and last till June 27th, at the same 
time, as nearly as can be, as the High School Entrance. 

The question papers for the High School Entrance, and the Model, 
School Entrance (the former District Certificate) will be sent in the same 
bag. A sufficient number of the Model Entrance papers will be sent to be 
used for Public School Graduation purposes where such papers have been 
asked for by the Inspector. In this same bag will also be found the list of 
candidates, the tally lists, the answer envelopes, the name slips, the dia- 
gram sheets, and all the forms necessary for the Model School Entrance 
examinaticn. 

Inspectors and presiding officers will note that the answer-papers of 
those writing for entrance to the Model Schools and those writing for 
Graduation Diplomas (if there are any) are to be kept entirely separate. 
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The former are to be written in the regular examination books, placed in 
the answer envelopes, noted on the Tally List, and sent to the Department 
at the close of the examination in the bag in which the question papers 
came; the latter are to be disposed of as may be directed by the Public 
School Inspector. 

The list of candidates for Model Entrance (Form 44a) found with the 
question papers will indicate whose answer papers are to be sent to the 
Department, and no answer papers for High School Entrance or Public 
School Graduation are to be sent. Candidates for the Model School 
Entrance, who have failed to send in their applications at the proper time, 
may be admitted on the morning of the examination, as provided for in 
instructions No. 5. Their names are to be entered on the Supplementary 
Lists and on the Tally Lists, and their answer papers are to be treated as 
are those of the regular candidates for the Model School Entrance. 

Inspectors will notice that the examination tor entrance into the Model 
Schools and for entrance into the High Schools will be going on at the 
same time, and they will make their arrangements so that no teacher shall 
preside in a room in which any of his own candidates are writing. One 
presiding officer should be appointed at each centre, with whatever assist- 
ant presiding officers may be required according to the number of candi- 
dates for the various examinations. 


ERRATA. 
Page 5, Part IIT, line 3, after ‘‘option 2” supply “Part II”, 


sed ae aero epee in (1) under 2, ‘‘Interim High 
chool certificates” should read ‘‘ Interi Hig n 
Public School certificates.” sas ee 


Page 14, in (ec), 50 per cent. should read 60 per cent. 
\ Page 14, (2), (a) 50 per cent. should read 60 per cent. 4. 


Page 14, After (2) (a) insert, (b) To candidates who are exempt 
from attendance and who have obtained 60 per cent. of the 
marks assigned to the paper in their department. 


Page 14, Immediately after (b) insert, (3) Public School In- 
spectors certificates: To candidates who have obtained 
40 per vent. of the marks for each subject and 60 per cent. 
of the aggregate. 


Page 15, clause 6, ‘‘Part IT’ should read “Part TTT’’. 


Circular 57. 
10,000, Sept., 1906. 


DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


HicH ScHooL, ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 1907. 


1. The High School Entrance examinations for 1907 will begin on 
Wednesday, the 26th of June, at 8.45 a. m., and will be conducted under 
the provisions of Section 41 of the High School Acts and Sections 23-28 
of the regulations, subject to the instructions herein contained. 


2. Candidates who purpose writing at the examination must notify 
the Public School Inspector before the lst day of May. 


3. A teacher who has pupils writing at the High School Entrance 
examination, shall not be eligible to act as an Examiner or Presiding 
Officer where such pupils are writing. 


4, When the County Council recommends the holding of an examin- 
ation at any place other than the High School, the Presiding Officer shall 
be paid the sum of $3 per diem, and travelling expenses for conducting 
such examination, and the Examiners shall be allowed the sum of $1 per 
candidate for reading the answer papers. It shall be lawful for the 
County Treasurer to pay all the expenses of such examination on the cer- 
tificate of the County Inspector. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZATION. 


Lead, Kindly Light; A Psalm of Life ; Flow Gently Sweet Afton ; 
The Heritage ; Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard; The Barefoot 
Boy ; Ye Mariners of England. 

The selections for memorization are common to both the Ontario and 
Catholic Readers. 


Duties of Inspector. 


5. The Inspector shall notify the Education Department not later than 
the 3rd day of May in each year of the number of persons desiring to be 
examined at any High School or other authorized place within his juris- 


diction. 
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6. In any city or town forming a separate inspectoral division, the 
{nspector or Inspectors of such city or town shall preside at the examin- 
ations, and in conjunction with the Board of Examiners for such city or 
town shall read the papers and report to the Education Department. 


7. In counties in which more High Schools than one are situated the 
Inspeetor for the county shall elect at which High School he will preside, 
and shall notify the Education Department of the choice he makes, and in 
each of the other High Schools the Principal of the High School shall 
preside. 


8. In the case of examinations affiliated with a High School, the In- 
spector, within whose district such affiliated examinations are held, ‘shall 
appoint Presiding Officers, who shall be teachers in actual service, notice 
of which shall be sent to the Education Department ; and such Inspector, 
together with the Examiners of the High School with which the exam- 
. ination is affiliated, shall be the Board of Examiners in all such cases. 


9. Where from the number of candidates, or any other cause, addi- 
tional Presiding Officers are required, the Inspector shall make such appoint- 
ments as are necessary, preference being given to the other members of 
the Board of Examiners. 


10. Where more examinations than one are held in an inspectoral 
division, the papers will be sent by the Education Department to the In- | 
spector or the Presiding Officer, as the case may be. 


11. The parcel containing the examination papers shall not be opened 
till the morning of the examination day, nor shall any envelope containing 
the papers in any subject be opened until the time prescribed in the time- 
table for the examination in such subject. 


Duties of Presiding Officers. 


12. To be in attendance at the place appointed for the examination at 
least fifteen minutes before the time fixed for the first subject, and to see 
that the candidates are supplied with the necessary stationery and seated 
so far apart as to afford reasonable security against copying. 


13. To open the envelope containing the papers in each subject in full 
view of the*candidates, at the time prescribed, and to place one paper on 
each candidate’s desk. 


14. To exercise proper vigilance over the candidates to. prevent copy- 
ing, and to allow no candidate to communicate with another, nor permit 
any person except another Presiding Officer to enter the room during 
the examination, 
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15. To see that the candidates promptly cease writing at the proper 
time, fold and endorse their papers properly, and in every respect comply 
with the instructions herein contained. 


16. To submit the answers of the candidates to the Examiners, 
according to the instructions from the Board. 


Duties of Candidates.. 


17. Every candidate should be in attendance at least fifteen minutes 
before the time at which the examination is to begin, and shall occupy the 
seat allotted by the Presiding Officer. Any candidate desiring to move 
from his allotted place or to leave the room shall first obtain permission 
from the Presiding Officer to do so. Any candidate leaving shall not 
return during the examination in the subject then in hand. 


18. Every candidate shall write his answers on one side only of the 
paper, and number each answer. He shall arrange the sheets numerically, 
according to the questions, and fold them once crosswise, endorsing them 
with his name, the name of the subject, and the name of the place at which 
he is examined. A paper shall not be returned to a candidate after being 
placed in the hands of the Presiding Officer. 


19. Any candidate who is found copying from another or allowing 
another to copy from him, or who brings into the examination room any 
book, note or paper having any reference to the subject on which he is 
writing, shall be required by the Presiding Officer to leave the room, and 
his paper and the papers of all the guilty parties shall be cancelled. 


Duties of Examiners. 


20. The papers of the different candidates shall be so distributed that 
the same examiner shall read and value the answers in the same subject 
throughout. 


21. Marks are to be deducted for mis-spelt words and for want of 
neatness as indicated in regulation 27. 


22.—(a) The reports of the examiners are to be sent (dy mazl) to the 
Education Department on or before the 25th day of July by the Public 
School Inspector. 


(0) The bag which contains the question papers is to be returned to 
the Department (charges prepaid) a¢ the same time as the reports are sent. 


(c) The answer papers of candidates, unless when specially requested, 
are not to be forwarded to the Department, but are to be retained by the 
Inspector until the lst day of October, after which no case ts to be recon- 
sidered. 
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(d) The Inspector shall issue a certificate to each candidate who passes 
the High School Entrance examination. 


TIME TABLE. 
HicH ScHOOL ENTRANCE. 


Wednesday, June 26th. 


A.M. 8.45— 9.00........ Reading Instructions (Circular 57). 
S75 6 Pee BB 0 Soc Composition. 
tS Gs & 0 ee Bes 579 eet Spelling. 

RoMe 1. 30--73,00 sau neg Geography. 


Thursday, June 27th. 


A.M. “9700—11130.... 6. Arithmetic. 
PeM gc £23024 00 ne ons th Written Reading. 


Friday, June 28th. 


A.M. 9.00—11.00........ English Grammar. 
10 — 1200'S. ae. .. Writing. 
P.M.—Oral Reading may be taken either Friday afternoon or 


at such Other hours as are convenient. 


Cireular 57. =F ‘ 
10,000, Aug. 1907, 


DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
HicH SCHOOL ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 1908. 


1. The High School Entrance examinations for 1908 will begin on 
Wednesday, the 24th of June, at 8.45 a.m., and will be conducted under 
the provisions of Section 41 of the High Schools Act and Sections 23-28 
of the Regulations, subject to the instructions herein contained. 


2. Candidates who purpose writing at the examination must notify 
the Public School Inspector before the 1st day of May. 


3. A teacher who has pupils writing at the High School Entrance 
examination, shall not be eligible to act as an Examiner or Presiding 
Officer where such pupils are writing. 


4. When the County Council recommends the holding of an examin- 
ation at any place other than the High School, the Presiding Officer shall 
be paid the sum of $3 per diem, and travelling expenses for conducting 
such examination, and the Examiners shall be allowed the sum of $1 per 
candidate for reading the answer papers. It shall be lawful for the 
County Treasurer to pay all the expenses of such examination on the 
certificate of the County Inspector. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZATION. 


Lead, Kindly Light; A Psalm of Life; Flow Gently Sweet Afton; _ 
The Heritage; Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard; The Barefoot 
Boy; Ye Mariners of England. 
~The selections for memorization are common to-both the Ontario and 
Satholic Readers. 


Duties of Inspector. 


s. The Inspector shall notify the Education Department not later 
than the 3rd day of May in each year of the number of persons desiring 
to be examined at any High School or other authorized place within his 
jurisdiction. 

6. In any city or town forming a a separate inspectoral division, the 
Inspector or Inspectors of such city or town shall preside at the examin- 
ations, and in conjunction with the Board of Examiners for such city or 
town shall read the papers and report to the Education Department. 
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7. In counties in which more High Schools than one are situated the 
Inspector for the county shall elect at which High School he will preside, 
and shall notify the Education Department of the choice he makes, and ~ 
in each of the other High Schools the Principal of the High School shall 
preside. 


8. In the case of examinations affliated with a High School, the 
Inspector, within whose district such affiliated examinations are held, 
shall appoint Presiding Officers, who shall be teachers in actual service, 
notice of which shall be sent to the Education Department; and such 
Inspector, together with the Examiners of the High School with which 
the examination is affiliated, shall be the Board of Examiners in all such 
cases. 

g. Where from the number of candidates, or any other cause, ad- 
ditional Presiding Officers are required, the Inspector shall make such 
appointments as are necessary, preference being given to the other mem- 
bers of the Board of Examiners. The number of candidates in charge of 
one Presiding Officer at the High School Entrance examinations shall 
not exceed forty, and under no circumstances shall two candidates be 
allowed to sit at the same desk. 
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10. Where more examinations than ore are held in an inspecteral 
division, the papers will be sent by the Education Department to the 
Inspector or the Presiding Officer, as the case may be. 


11. The parcel containing the examination papers shall not he 
opened till the morning of the examination day, nor shall any envelope 
containing the papers in any subject he opened until the time prescribed 
in the time-table for the examination in such subject. 


Duties of Presiding Officers. 


12. To be in attendance at the place appointed for the examination 
at least fifteen minutes before the time fixed for the first subject, and to 
see that the candidates are supplied with the necessary stationery and 
seated so far apart as to afford reasonable security against copying. (See 
No. g above.) 


13. To open the envelope containing the papers in each subject in 
full view of the candidates, at the time prescribed, and to place one paper 
on each candidate’s desk. 


14. To exercise proper vigilance over the candidates to prevent 
copying, and to allow no candidate to communicate with another, nor 
permit any person except another Presiding Officer to, enter the room 
during the examination. 


15. To see that the candidates promptly cease writing at the proper 
time, fold and endorse their papers properly, and in every respect coniply 
with the instructions herein contained. 


16. -To submit the answers of the candidates to the Examiners, 
according to the instructions from the Board. 


Duties of Candidates. 


17. Every candidate should be in attendance at least fifteen minutes 
before the time at which the examination is to begin, and shall occupy 
the seat allotted by the Presiding Officer. Any candidate desiring to 
move from his allotted place or to leave the room shall first obtain per- 
mission from the Presiding Officer to do so. Any candidate leaving shall 
not return during the examination in the subject then in hand. 


18. Every candidate shall write his answers on one side only of the 
paper, and number each answer. He shall arrange the sheets numerically, 
according to the questions, and fold them once crosswise, endorsing them 
with his name, the name of the subject, and the name of the place at 
which he is examined. A paper shall not be returned to a candidate after 
being placed in the hands of the Presiding Officer. 


19. Any candidate who is found copying from another or allowing 
another to copy from him, or who brings into the examination room any 
book, note or paper having any reference to the subject on which he is 
writing, shall be-required by the Presiding Ofhcer to leave the room, and 
his paper and the papers of all the guilty parties shall be cancelled. 


Duties of Examiners. 


20. The papers of the different candidates shall be so distributed 
that the same Examiner shall read and value the answers in the same 
subject throughout. 


+1. Marks are to be deducted for mis-spelt words and for want of 
neatness as indicated in Regulation 27. 


22.—(a) The reports of the Examiners are to be sent (by mail) to the 
Education Department at the earliest possible moment, and not later than 
July 20th. If the members of the Entrance Board are themselves unable 
to overtake the work of examining the papers within the time specified 
they shall appoint qualified teachers (see High Schools Act, Sec: 41 (3)) 
to assist them so that the returns may not be unduly delayed. 


(b) The bag which contains the question papers is to be returned to 
the Department (charges prepaid) at the same time as the reports are 
sent. 


(c) The answer papers of candidates, unless when specially requested, 
are not to be forwarded to the Department, but are to be retained by the 
Inspector until the rst day of October, after which no case is to be re- 
considered. 


(d) The Inspector shall issue a certificate to each candidate who 
passes the High School Entrance examination. 
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Thursday, June 25th. 
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Pp. MM" Oral Reading may be taken either Friday afternoon or 
ieuSuch other hours as are convenient. 


Circular 57 
6,000, Jan. 1909 ~ 


DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
Hien Scuoon Enrrance Examination, 1909. 


1. The High School Entrance examination for 1909 will begin 
on Wednesday, the 28rd of June, at 8.45 a.m., and will be con- 
ducted under the provisions of the High Schools Act and of the 
Regulations relating thereto, subject to the instructions herein 
contained. 


2. Candidates who purpose writing at the examination must 
notify the Public School Inspector before the Ist day of May. 


3. The Inspector shall notify the Education Department Not 
LATER than the 8rd day of May in each year of the number of 
persons desiring to be examined at any High School or other 
authorized place within his jurisdiction. 


4, Further instructions will be issued later. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZATION. 


Ontario Fourth Readers. 


VII. Boadicea; XIV. Lament of the Irish Emigrant; XXIX. 
For a’ That and a’ That; XLVI. Lead, Kindly Light; LIV. 
Lochinvar; UXXXIII. The Influence of Beauty; Sonnet— 
Night (page 302); CV. Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 


Canadian Catholic Fourth Readers. 


VI. Lead, Kindly Light; X. Flow Gently, Sweet Afton ; 
XXXV. Step by Step; LI. Song of the River; LIII. As I Came 
Down from Lebanon; CI. Inscription for a Spring; CXV. The 
Bells of Shandon; CXVIII. Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard. . 
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Circular 57 
5,000, April, 1909. 


Departmental Instructions. 


Hicu ScHoo, ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 1909. 


1. The High School Entrance examination for 1909 will begin on 
Wednesday, the 23rd of June, at 8.45 a.m., and will be conducted under 
‘the provisions of Sections 44-47 of the High Schools Act and of the 
Regulations (see Cir. 57a), subject to the instructions herein contained. 


2. Candidates who purpose writing at the examination must notify 
the Public School Inspector before the 1st day of May. 


Duties of Inspector. 


3. The Inspector shall notify the Minister not later than the 4th day 
of May in each year, on a form supplied by him, of the number and loca- 
tions of the Entrance centres in his Inspectorate, the name and address 
‘of each chief Presiding Officer and the number of persons desiring to be 

examined at each of such High School Entrance centres. 


4. Immediately thereafter he shall send to each Presiding Officer one 
copy each of the Circulars and Instructions which may be sent to him for 
that purpose from the Department. 


5. He shall present to the Entrance Board a list of the schools in his 
Inspectorate, which have been approved by him as making adequate 
provision for teaching the subjects of Group I. 


Duties of the Chairman of the Entrance Board. 


6. The Chairman of an Entrance Board shall call and preside over 
every meeting of the said Board. 


7. He shall see that such Board performs all the duties assigned to 
it by the regulations, including— 


(a) Appointing a Secretary, and_ Assistant Presiding Officers and 
additional Examiners where required; 


(b) Dividing the reading of the answer-papers among the members 
of the Board; 
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(c) Verifying the certificates of standing in the subjects of Group I, 
and 


(d) Reading and valuing the answer-papers and determining the 
results. r 


(e) Considering special cases. 


8. He shall sign all certificates and reports and see that the same 
are forwarded in due time, as required by Regulation 19 (2) of Cir. 57 (a) 
and instruction number 24 (a) below. 


9. He shall make out and transmit the necessary requisitions for 
all payments due the members of the Entrance Board, as required in 
Section 46, subsection 4, and Section 47, subsection 3, of the High 
Schools Act. 


10. Where an Inspector is a member of each of two or more High 
School Entrance Boards, the Chairman of each shall consult with that - 
Inspector regarding the dates of the Board meetings in order that he 
may be able to attend the meetings of each Board. Arrangements may 
be made for joint meetings of such Boards in order He uniform standards 
may be adopted. 


Duties of Presiding Officers. 


11. The question papers for a centre will be sent by the Education 
Department to the chief Presiding Officer for that centre. 


12. The parcel containing the examination papers shall not be opened 
till the morning of the examination day, nor shall any envelope contain- 
ing the papers in any subject be opened until the time prescribed in the 
time-table for the examination in such subject. 


13. Each Presiding Officer shall be in attendance at the place 
appointed for the examination at least fifteen minutes before the time 
fixed for the first subject, and shall see that the candidates are supplied 
with the necessary stationery ard seated so far apart as to afford reason- 
able security against copying. Under no circumstances shall two can- 
didates be allowed to sit at the same desk. 

14. He shall open the envelope containing the papers in each subject 
in full view of the candidates, at the time prescribed, and place one 
paper on each candidate’s desk. 


15. He shall exercise proper vigilance over the candidates to prevent - 
copying, and allow no candidates to communicate with another, nor per- 
mit any person except another Presiding Officer to enter the room during 
the examination. 


16. He shall see that the candidates promptly cease writing at the 
proper time, fold and endorse their papers properly, and in every respect 
comply with the instructions herein contained. 
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17. Where fees have been imposed, as provided in Section 46, subsec- 
tion 6 of the High Schools Act, the chief Presiding Officer at a centre _ 
shall collect such fees from the candidates and account for the same, as 
provided in Regulation 8 (2) of Circular 57a. 


18. He shall submit the answers of the candidates to the Examiners 
according to the instructions of the Entrance Board. 


Duties of Candidates. 


19. Every candidate should be in attendance at least fifteen minutes 
before the time at which the examination is to begin, and shall occupy 
the seat allotted by the Presiding Officer. Any candidate desiring to 
move from his allotted place or to leave the room shall first obtain per- 
mission from the Presiding Officer to do so. Any candidate leaving shall 
not return during the examination in the subject then in hand. 


20. Every candidate shall write his answers on one side only of the 
paper, and number each answer. He shall arrange the sheets numeri- 
cally, according to the questions, and fold them once crosswise, endorsing 
them with his name, the name of the subject, and the name of the place 
at which he is examined. A paper shall not be returned to a candidate 
after being placed in the hands of the Presiding Officer. 


21. Any candidate who is found copying from another or allowing 
another to copy from him, or who brings into the examination room any 
book, note or paper having any reference to the subject on which he is 
writing, shall be required by the Presiding Officer to leave the room, and 
his paper and the papers of all the guilty parties shall be cancelled. 


Duties of Examiners. 


22. Ihe answer-papers of the different candidates shall be so distri- 
buted that the same Examiner shall read and value the answers in the 
same subject throughout. 


23. Marks are to be deducted for misspelled words and for want of 


-neatness as indicated in Regulation 6 (1) of Circular 57a. 


24.—(a) The reports of the Examiners are to be sent (by mail) to the 


_ Education Department at the earliest possible moment, and not later 


than July 15th.- If the members of the Entrance Board are themselves 
unable to overtake the work of examining the papers within the time 
specified they shall appoint qualified teachers [see High Schools Act 
Sec. 46 (3) and Sec. 47 (1) (a)] to assist them so that the returns may not 
be delayed. . 


(b) The bag which contains the question papers is to be returned to 
the Department (charges prepaid) at the same time as the reports are 
sent. 


(c) The answer papers of candidates, unless when specially requested, 
are not to be forwarded to the Department, but are to be retained by the 
Inspector until the 1st day of October, after which no case is to be re- 


considered, 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR ENTRANCE INTO MODEL SCHOOLS, AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL GRADUATION DIPLOMAS. 


25. The Department, as provided in section 1 of Circular 19, will 
supply the papers prepared for the examination for Entrance into the Model 
Schools to be used as a test for granting Graduation Diplomas to Fifth 
Class students. This use of the Model Entrance papers is not in any 
way obligatory, and all expenses in. connection therewith must be 
arranged for between the Inspector and the County Council or School 
Board concerned. The examination must be held at the same time as 
the examination for Entrance into the Model Schools, which this year 
will begin on June 22nd and last till June 26th. 


26. The question papers for the High School Entrance, and the Model 
School Entrance will be sent in the same bag. A sufficient number of 
the Model Entrance papers will be sent to be used for Public School 
Graduation purposes where such papers have been asked for by the 
Inspector. In this same bag will also be found the list of candidates, the 
tally list, the answer envelopes, the name slips, the diagram sheets, 
and all the forms necessary for the Model School Entrance examination. 


27. Inspectors and Presiding Officers will note that the answers of 
those writing for Entrance to the Model Schools and those writing for 
Graduation Diplomas (if there are any) are to be kept entirely separate. 
The former are to be written in the regular examination books, placed in 
the answer envelopes, noted on the tally list, and sent to the Depart- 
ment at the close of the examination in the bag in which the question 
papers came; the latter are to be disposed of as may be directed by the 
Public School Inspector. 


28. The list of candidates for Model Entrance (Form 44a) found with 
the question papers will indicate whose answer papers are to be sent to the 
Department, and no answer papers for High School Entrance or Public 
School Graduation are to be sent. Candidates for the Model School 
Entrance, who have failed to send in their applications at the proper 
time, may be admitted on the morning of the examination, as provided 
for in instructions No. 5. Their names are to be entered on the Sup- 
plementary list and on the tally list, and their answer papers are 
to be treated as are those of the regular candidates for the Model 
School Entrance. 


29. Inspectors will notice that the examination for Entrance into the 
Model Schools and for Entrance into the High Schools will be going on 
at the same time, and they will make their arrangements so that no 
teacher shall preside in a room in which any of his own candidates are 
writing. One Presiding Officer should be appointed at each centre, with 
whatever assistant Presiding Officers may be required according to the 
number of candidates for the various examinations. 


Note to Presiding Officers :— 


For the examination in Art, candidates should be reminded to pro- 
vide themselves with all the necessary utensils as stated in the foot 
note on the time-table. They will, of course, also need water pans 
and a convenient supply of water. , 


oP, M. —Oral Reading may be taken either Friday afternoon or at 
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Reading Instructions (Circular 57). 
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The Act of 1909 


AND 


_ The Regulations 
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WARWICK BRO'S & RUTTER, Limited, Printers, 
| TORONTO. oe 


Entrance to the High Schools. 


I. Provisions of the High Schools Act of 1909. 


44, Subject to the Regulations— 

(a) Candidates who pass the uniform entrance examination for 
high schools held by boards of examiners provided for 
in this Act shall be granted admission to the -high 
schools; 


(6) Candidates who have completed the course prescribed for 
the fourth form of the public school or who have in the 
opinion of a board of examiners completed a course 
which gives them an equivalent standing may in the 
discretion of such board of examiners be by it admitted 
to the high schools without passing such entrance exam- 
imation. 


45. Subject to the Regulations, any person actually engaged in 

teaching who holds— 

(a) A permanent High School certificate, or 

(6) A permanent First Class certificate, or 

(c) A Provincial Second Class certificate, and has had five 

) years’ experience as a teacher, 

may be appointed a presiding officer or a member of a board of 
examiners. 


IN THE COUNTIES. 


46.—(1) (a) In a county in which one or more high schools have 
been established, one or more examination centres shall be established 
by the high school board from time to time in each district and in 
other parts of the county by the county council. The county clerk or 
the secretary of the board as the case may be shall give due notice to 
the public school inspector of the establishment of such centres, and 
the inspector shall attach each centre established by the county coun- 
cil to the centre or centres of one of the high school districts. 

(b) A high school district shall be under one board of examiners. 
The public school inspector of the inspectorate in which the high 
school is situate, and the high school principal or principals in the 
high school district shall be members of the board of examiners. The 
public school board and the board of separate school trustees, if any, 
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of the city, town, or village in which the high school is situate, may 
each, on or before the first day of June in any year, appoint an addi- 
tional member to the board. The county council may, also, at its 
meeting in June, in any year, appoint the principal of one continua- 
tion school, having a staff of at least two teachers, to be a member of 
the board of examiners of the high school district to the centre or 
centres of which his county centre is attached. 


(2) (a) In a county in which no high school has been established, 
the county council, at its meeting in June, in each year, shall appoint 
a county board of examiners, consisting of the public school inspec- 
tors, with as many more members as may appear to ke necessary, and 
preference shall be given to the principals of the continuation schools 
of the county. , 


(6) The county council shall also establish such county centres | 
as it may deem necessary, and the county clerk shall notify the public 
school inspectors of the establishment of such centres. 


(3) Subject to the Regulations, every board of examiners shall in 
each year appoint such additional members as may be required. 


(4) Subject to the Regulations, the expenses of the examination 
shall be paid, on the requisition of the chairman of the board of 
examiners, in the case of county centres, by the treasurer of the 
county, and in the case of the high schoo] district centres, by the 
treasurer of the high school board. 


(5) The county council or the high school board, as the case may 
be, may impose a fee not exceeding $1.00 upon each candidate at the 
_county and the high school district centres, which shall be paid by 
the candidate as prescribed by the Regulations, and shall be paid over 
at or before the close of the written examination, to the treasurer of 
the county or of the board, as the case may be. 


In THE TERRITORIAL DISTRICTS. 


47.—(1) (a2) Where there are one or more high schools in a public 
school inspectorate in territory without county organization there shall 
be a board of examiners for each high school. The inspector for the 
inspectorate in which the high school is situate and the high school 
principal or principals in the high school district shall be members 
of the koard. The public school board and the board of separate 
school trustees, if any, of the city, town, or village in which the high 
school is situate, may each, on or before the first day of June of any 
year, appoint an additional member. Subject to the Regulations, 
the board of examiners, in each year shall appoint such additional 
members as may be required, and preference shall be given to the 
principals of continuation schools in the inspectorate. 

(6) One or more centres shall be established by the high school 
board in each high school district, and with the approval of the 
Minister, other centres may be selected and attached by the public 
school inspector to one of the high school district centres in his 
inspectorate. . 

(2) (a) In an inspectorate in which no high school has been estab- 
lished, there shall be a board of examiners, consisting of the public 
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school inspector and as many more members as may appear to him to 
_ be necessary, appointed by the inspector, with the approval of the 
Minister, and preference shall be given to the principals of continua- 
tion schools in the inspectorate. 3 
| (6) In such inspectorates, the centres shall be selected by the 
inspector, with the approval of the Minister. 

(3) Subject to the Regulations, the expenses of the examinations 
shall be paid by the Minister out of any money appropriated by legis- 
lation and applicable to that purpose. 


Continuation Schools. 


Section 11 of The Continuation Schools Act, 1909, provides 
as follows: 

- Pupils, whether resident or non-resident, may be admitted to a 
continuation school in accordance with the Regulations governing the 
admission of pupils to high schools or on the report of the principal 

-approved by the Public School Inspector. ; 


Il. Regulations. 


1. In accordance with the foregoing provisions of the High 
Schools Act of 1909, candidates shall be granted admission to the 
High Schools, as hereinafter provided, on the certificate of the 
Principal of the Public, Separate, or Normal Model School at which 
they have been prepared, or on passing the uniform Departmental 
examination. 
: SUBJECTS FOR ADMISSION. 


2.—(1) Candidates for admission to the High Schools shall be 
required to have completed the courses in the following subjects as 
prescribed for Form IV. of the Public Schools: 

Group J.—Literature, History, Art, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Nature Study. : 

_ Group II.—Reading, Writing, Spelling, Geography, Grammar, 
Composition, Arithmetic. 

(2) The Literature of Group I. shall embrace the careful read- 
ing during the previous year of at least four suitable works in English 
Literature (at least two of which shall have been read in class), 
selected by the Principal for each pupil from a list prepared by the 
Inspector and communicated by him to the schools before they reopen 
in August or September. 

Notz.—The works in English Literature shall be provided in the school 
library or bought by the pupils, as the Board of Trustees may direct. 

(3) The examination in Reading shall be both written and oral. 
The examination paper shall be based: on sight passages, and shall 
be designed as a test of the candidate’s ability to understand what 
he reads. The candidate’s knowledge of the selections for memoriza- 
tion shall also be tested on this paper. : 


Grovr I. 


3.—(1) (a) Except as provided in 3 (2) and (4) and 7 below there 
shall be no examination in the subjects of Group I. 
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(b) Except as provided in (4) below, no candidate shall be 
admitted to the examination in the subjects of Group II., who does 
not present a certificate from the Principal of the Public, Separate, 
or Normal Model School in which he has been prepared, and which 
has been approved by the Inspector, as provided in (3) (b) below, that 
he has completed satisfactorily the courses in the subjects of Group 
I. In the case of a candidate who writes at a centre outside of the 
inspectorate in which is situated the school at which he has been pre- 
pared, the certificate of the Principal shall not be accepted unless 
endorsed by the Inspector of said school. © 

(2) If, on the report of a High or a Continuation School Principal, 
«a High School Entrance Board decides that the pupils of any Public, 
Separate, or Normal Model School are not adequately prepared in the 
subjects of Group I., the Board may itself subject the pupils com- 
ing from such school to an examination in the subjects of the Group, 
er in any subjects thereof it may deem necessary. 

(3) (a) At his official visits to each school in his inspectorate, 
and thereafter as he may deem it expedient, the Public or the Sep- 
arate School Inspector, as the case may be, shall make special enquiry 
as to whether the subjects of Group I. are being efficiently taken up. 

(b) In the case of his non-approval of the course in Group I, 
the Inspector shall notify the Principal to this effect not later than 
June 15; otherwise, the Principal may assume the Inspector’s 
approval. i 

Norrt.—One of the subjects upon which the Inspector should report officially — 
to each School Board is the adequacy of the provision made at the date of his 
visit for teaching the subjects of Group I. As much of this report as he may 
deem necessary, he should submit to the Principal also, with any necessary 
suggestions and directions. It might also be well for the Inspector to require 
the Principal to forward the time-table in use since his last visit, with copies 
of at least the final school examination papers in the subjects of Group I., and 
any other records or particulars he may desire. Under Reg. 18 (8) of 1904, the 
Inspector may exercise such discretion in regard to Art and Nature Study, as 
the conditions may seem to him to justify. 

(4) When an applicant has not been prepared in a Public, Sep- 
arate, or Normal Model School, the Public School Inspector shall 
report the circumstances to the High School Entrance Board, which 
shall deal with such case as it may deem expedient. 

Notr.—At the High School Entrance examination of 1909, Reg. 26, of 
1904, shall apply; Reg. 3 above shall apply thereafter. 


Group II. 
(A) Admission on Certificate. 

4. On its own motion or at the request of a Board of Education 
or a High School Board, a High School Entrance Board, after such 
enquiry as it may deem necessary, may grant admission to candidates 
on the certificates of the Principals of the Public, Separate, or Nor- 
mal Model Schools, that such candidates have completed satisfac- 
torily the course prescribed in the subjects of Group I1.; but candi- 
dates not so admitted may take the uniform examination as herein 
prescribed. 

(B) Admission on Examination. 


&.—(1) A uniform examination in the subjects of Group II. shall 
be held annually, as prescribed herein, at the centres provided for 
in the High Schools Act. | 
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(2) The examination papers shall be prepared by a Provincial 
Board of Examiners appointed by the Minister. The examiners 
shall be selected from the Inspectors of the Public and the Separate 
Schools and the Principals of the High Schools. 

(3) A report from the Principal as to the standing of his can- 
didates in the subjects of Group II., may be submitted to the 
Public School Inspector for the consideration of the High School 
Kntrance Board in connection with the examination results. 

(4) The answer papers shall be valued and the results settled by 
the Board of Examiners constituted under the High Schools Act; 
but no examiner shall value the answer papers of his own pupils. 


6.—(1) The marks for the High School Entrance examination 
shall be apportioned as follows: 
Reading (oral), Writing, Spelling, each 50; 
Reading (examination paper), Grammar, Composition, Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic, each 100. | 

Two marks shall be deducted for each misspelled word in the 
Spelling paper, and reasonable deductions may be made for mis- 
spelling in the other papers. Deductions shall also be made for want 
of neatness. 

(2) A candidate who obtains 40 per cent. of the marks in each 
subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate marks, shall be entitled to 
pass standing. The examiners may also award pass standing to a 
candidate who has not made a bad failure in any subject and who has 
made a high aggregate above the total required. 

(3) The decision of a High School Entrance Board shall be 
final with regard to the admission or rejection of any candidate; but 
the Chairman may submit a case to the Board for reconsideration 
on the complaint of any candidate or any other person with regard 
to the examination. 

SPECIAL CASES. 


7. In Groups I and II a High School Entrance Board may 
grant admission, on or without examination, to candidates whose 
cases deserve special consideration, and who, in its judgment, are 
able to take up the work of the High School; but this provision 
shall not apply to a candidate at a centre outside of the inspec- 
torate in one of the Public or the Separate Schools of which he has 
been prepared, who does not present the certificate of competency in 
Group I. prescribed in 3 (1) (b) above. 


PROVISIONAL ADMISSION. 


8.—(1) In the interval between examinations, a pupil who has 
been prepared on a different course in another Province or Country, 
or a pupil who was unavoidably prevented from attending the High 
School Entrance examination, may be admitted provisionally to a 
High School by the Principal, with the concurrence of the Public 
School Inspector, if in their judgment he is able to take up the work 
of the High School. 

(2) A report showing the age and attainments of such pupil, with 
the reasons for his admission, and signed by the High Schoo! Prin- 
cipal and Public School Inspector, shall be submitted to the High 
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School Entrance Board at its next meeting. The Board shall then 
dispose of the case, and include the name of the pupil, if nae 
admitted, in its report at the next annual examination. 


CRninicine: 


9. Each candidate admitted to a High School shall be entitled 
to a certificate signed by the Chairman and the Secretary. 


PRESIDING OFFICERS. 


10.—(1) At each centre there shall be a chief presiding officer 
and such assistant presiding officers as may be required by the Regu- 
lations. The chief presiding officer shall have the general oversight 
of the examination and the custody of the question papers and the 
answers, and both he and the assistant presiding officers shall be 
responsible to the Minister for the proper performance of their duties. 

(2) The number of candidates under each presiding officer shall 
not exceed forty. ; 

(3) The Principal of the High School shall be the chief pre- 
siding officer at his own school, and the Inspector may be the chief 
presiding officer at any other centre he may select. 

(4) The other chief presiding officers shall be appointed by the 
senior Public School Inspector, and the assistant presiding officers 
by the High School Entrance Board. 


(5) No presiding officer shall preside over his own pupils. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD. 


11.—(1) The High School Principal or the Senior High School 
Principal, as the case may be, shall be Chairman of a High School 
Entrance Board on which there are one or more High School 
Principals. 

(2) The Inspector or the Senior Inspector, as the case may be, 
shall be Chairman of a High School Entrance Board on which there 
is no High School Principal. 


12.—(1) The High School Entrance Board shall appoint annually 
one of its members as Secretary. The Secretary shall keep the 
minutes of the Board, and shall record the results, issue the certifi- 
cates, and report the names of the successful candidates to the 
Minister and their marks to the unsuccessful candidates. 

(2) In an inspectorate in a territory without county organization 
where there is no High School, the Inspector shall perform the duties 
of Secretary. 


13.—(1) The School Board at each centre, whether in a County 
or a territory without county organization shall pay the cost of the 
stationery and any other necessary supplies and all other incidental 
expenses. 

(2) Where candidates are charged fees, as provided in section 
46, subsection (5) of the High Schools Act, such fees shall, before 


the close of the first day of the examination, be collected by the chief 
presiding officer. 
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REMUNERATION OF BOARDS AND PRESIDING OFFICERS. 


14. Each chief presiding officer shall be paid at the rate of 
$4.00 per diem, and each assistant presiding officer at the rate of 
$3.00 per diem, for presiding at and conducting the examination in 
accordance with the instructions of the Department. 


15.—(1) A presiding officer, appointed to a centre other than one 
at his place of residence, shall be allowed the usual cost of convey- 
ance for one return trip between his place of residence and the centre 
at which he presides. ; 

(2) An examiner whose place of residence is not at the centre 
where the meetings of the High School Entrance Board are held, 
shall be allowed for each meeting of the Board the usual cost of 
conveyance for one return trip between the centre and his place of 
residence. | 

(3) Except with the consent of the High School Board or the 
County Council or the Minister, as the case may be, the allow- 
ance for conveyance, provided in (1) and (2) immediately preceding, 


shall not exceed $3.00. 


16. The examiners shall be paid at the rate of 70c. a candidate 
for reading the answer papers; and the Secretary shall be paid at. 
the rate of 5c. a candidate. 


17. All payments under this section shall be made, on the requi- 
sition of the Chairman, as provided in section 46, subsection (4) 
and section 47, subsection (8) of the High Schools Act. 


NOTIFICATION By CANDIDATES. 


18. Every candidate shall notify the Public School Inspec- 


tor concerned, before May Ist, of the examination centre at which 
he purposes writing. 


REpPoRTS TO MINISTER. 


19.—(1) The Inspector shall report to the Minister not later than 
the 4th day of May in each year the number of candidates for exam- 
ination at each centre within his inspectorate. 


(2) Within twenty-one days after the last day of the examination, 
the High School Entrance Board shall issue certificates to successful 
candidates and statements of marks to unsuccessful candidates, and 
report to the Minster, on a form to be supplied by him, the names of 
the successful candidates at each centre. 

Note.—If the members of a High School Entrance Board are themselves 
unable to overtake the work of examining the papers within the time specified, 


they shall appoint examiners [see High Schools Act, section 46 (3)] to assist 
them, so that the returns may not ke delayed. 


[Regulations 23, 24, 25, 27 and 28 of 1904 are hereby rescinded. | 
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*FORM OF PRINCIPAL'S CERTIFICATE. 
(See Regulations 2 (2) and 3.) 


To the Chief Presiding Officer at the High School Entrance centre at 


Name of Candidate... PEN Te Ata se NEW ADE com schl Or Sat kk: 
J oWsg RO anh WM Me Amen Medea ns Seth eMC RPM Ke GUE Rie e25 
Address... SEEMS L Ve the ee cage UN et CE BET aia ogee 
Last Form at School... alte ob huenia. ab nibs Cols Ang e acy 
I. I hereby certify that............ Soo oun ean cea an, Oe ee er ee 
(Name of Candidate.) : 


(1) has been a pupil in this school for the last.o0 ob 
(Months or Years. ) 


(2) has read the following four works in English Literature during the 


ASU CAT ny nt een mls Meta EeUeGR ria Ne Piel re EERE mien cent Gee ming fF, 


(3) and has completed satisfactorily the subjects of Group I. prescribed 
for Entrance into the High Schools, viz. :—Literature, History, Art, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Nature Study. 


II. I hereby further certify that the course in the subjects of 
Group I. in my School has been approved by the Inspector, as provided 
in Reg. 3 (8) (6) of 1909. 


Principal. 
DOnOOl ci nck tees Pa eee eta Ate Gk Nae 


Principal's TA ACT OSS aces ee ee A ns ss 


*The use of the foregoing form of certificate is optional in 1909. In 1910 and 
thereafter a certificate of this form shall be handed by the candidate to the chief pre- 
siding officer before the first examination paper of Group II. is handed out. 

In the case of a candidate admitted without examination under Reg. 4 of 1909, 
Ane arte shall be subject to the order of the High School Entrance Board after 

une 15th. 


ae te 
eae, te 
See 
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EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 


PRESCRIBED TEXTS. 
Entrance Examination. 
SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZATION. 


Lead, Kindly Light; A Psalm of Life; Flow Gently Sweet Afton ; 
The Heritage; Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard ; The Barefoot 
Boy ; Ye Mariners of England. 

The selections for memorization are common to both the Ontario and 
Catholic Readers. 


DISTRICT CERTIFICATE. 


Tennyson, The Poet, The Lady of Shalott, Oenone, The Epic and Morte 
d@’Arthur, St. Agnes’ Eve, The Voyage, ‘‘ Break, break, break,’ In the 
Valley of the Cauteretz; Browning, My Last Duchess, ‘‘ How they brought 
the good news from Ghent to Aix,’ Love among the Ruins, Home Thoughts 
from Abroad, Up ata Villa, Andrea del Sarto, The Guardian Angel, Pros- 
pice, An Epistle of Karshish, Cavalier Tunes. 


Junior TEACHERS. 


English : Tennyson, The Poet, The Lady of Shalott, Oenone, The 
Epic and Morte d’Arthur, St. Agnes’ Eve, The Voyage, *‘ Break, break, 
break,” In the Valley of the Cauteretz; Browning, My Last Duchess, 
‘* How they brought the good news from Ghent to Aix,” Love among the 
Ruins, Home Thoughts from Abroad, Upat a Villa, Andrea del Sarto, The 
Guardian Angel, Prospice, An Epistle of Karshish, Cavalier Tunes ; 
Shakespeare, Macbeth. 


Latin: Translation at sight of passages of average difficulty from 
Caesar, upon which special stress will be laid. 


Translation from a prescribed portion of Virgil’s Atneid, with ques- 
tions thereon. 

Questions on Latin accidence. 

Translation into Latin of English sentences to illustrate the common 
rules of Latin syntax, upon which special stress will belaid. The vocabulary 
will be taken from the prescribed portion of Caesar. 

Examination upon a short prescribed portion of Caesar, to test the 
candidate’s knowledge of Latin syntax and his power of idiomatic trans- 
lation. 

[OVER] 


-) 
Fal 


The following are the texts prescribed :— 

Caesar, Bellum Gallicum, Book IV., Chaps. 20-38, and Book V., 
Chaps. 1-23; Virgil, A®neid, Book II., vv. 1-505. 

Two papers will be set: (1) Translation at sight, Virgil, and acci- 
dence. (2) Translation into Latin, syntax and idiomatic translation from 
prescribed Caesar, etc. 


SENIOR TEACHERS. 


English : Tennyson, The Poet, The Lady of Shalott, Oenone, The 
Epic and Morte d’Arthur, St. Agnes’ Eve, The Voyage, ‘‘ Break, break, 
break,” In the Valley of the Cauteretz; Browning, My Last Duchess, 
‘“ How they brought the good news from Ghent to Aix,” Love among the 
Ruins, Home Thoughts from Abroad, Up ata Villa, Andrea del Sarto, 
The Guardian Angel, Prospice, An Epistle of Karshish, Cavalier Tunes ; 
Shakespeare, Macbeth, As You Like It. 


Latin: Virgil, | Atneid,, (Book 11. ;) Horace; Odes, Books: il iihyo, 
Cicerosiin Cathinam LT rV: 


Greek : Herodotus, Tales, ed. Farnell I.-XI. incl.; Homer, Odyssey, 
XXIII.; Lucian, Timon; Lysias, Pro Mantitheo and de Invalido. 


French: Lamennais, Paroles d’un croyant, Chaps. VI. and XVIL.; 
Perrault, le Maitre Chat ou le Chat botté; Dumas, Un nez gelé, and la 
Pipe de Jean Bart ; Alphonse Daudet, la Darniere Classe, and la Chevre 
de M. Seguin; Legouvé, la Patte de dindon ; Pouvillon, Hortibus ; Loti, 
Chagrin d’un vieux for¢at; Moliere, lAvare, Acte III., sc. 5 (Est-ce a votre 
cocher)j.)04/). SOUS la mienné) s Victor, Hugo, Waterloo, Chape nines 
Rouget de IIsle, la Marseillaise; Arnault, la Feuille ; Chateaubriand, 
VExilé; Théophile Gautier, la Chimere; Victor Hugo, Extase ; Lamartine, 
l’Automne; De Musset, Tristesse; Sully Prudhomme, le Vase brisé; La 
Fontaine, le Chéne et le Roseau. 

Meilhac et Halévy, V’Eté de la Saint-Martin ; Chateaubriand, 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe (selections pub. by Clarendon Press). 


German: The texts contained in the High School German Reader. 
Leander, Traumereien, pp. 45 to 90 (selected by Van Daell). 


Baumbach, Der Schwiegersohn; Elz, Er ist nicht eifersiichtig; Wich- 
ert, Post Festum. 
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EXAMINATIONS, 1909. 


PRESCRIBED: TEXTS: 
High School Entrance Examination. 
SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZATION. 
Ontario Fourth Readers. 


VII. Boadicea; XIV. Lament of the Irish Emigrant; XXIX. 
Vor a’ That and a’ That; XLVI. Lead Kindly Light; LIV. Lochinvar; 
LXXXIII. The Influence of Beauty; Sonnet—Night (page 302); CV. 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 


Canadian Catholic Fourth Readers. 


VI. Lead, Kindly Light; X: Flow Gently, Sweet Afton; XXXV. 
Step by Step; LI. Song of the River; LIII. As I came Down from 
Lebanon; CI. Inscription for a Spring; CXV. The Bells of Shandon- 
CXVIII. Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 


Model School Entrance Examination. 


English :—Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner; Wordsworth, Michael, 
Influence of Natural Objects, Nutting, Expostulation and Reply, The 
Tables Turned, The Solitary Reaper, Ode to Duty, Elegiac Stanzas, 
To the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, ‘“‘She was a phantom of delight,’’ To the 
Cuckoo, The Green Linnet, “‘Bright flower! whose home,’’ To a Skylark 
(‘‘Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky!’’), Reverie of Poor Susan, To 
my Sister, “‘Three years she grew,’’ September, 1819, Upon the same 
Occasion, and the following twelve sonnets :—‘‘Two voices are there,”’ 
“‘A flock of sheep that leisurely,’’ “‘Earth hath not anything,’’ ‘‘It is not 
to be thought of,’’ “‘Fair star of evening,’’ ‘‘O friend, I know not,”’ 
“Milton, thou shouldst,’”’ ‘‘When I have borne in memory,’ ‘‘Brook! 
whose society,’’ “‘Scorn not the sonnet,’’ ‘“Tax not the royal saint,’’ 
““They dreamt not of a perishable home.”’ 


Normal School Entrance Examination. 
I’nglish :—Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner; Wordsworth, Michael, 


Influence of Natural Objects, Nutting, Expostulation and Reply, The 
Tables Turned, The Solitary Reaper, Ode to Duty, Elegiac Stanzas, to the 


?) 
ms 


Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, ‘‘She was a phantom of delight,’’ To the Cuckoo, 
The Green Linnet, “‘Bright flower ! whose home,’’ To a Skylark (‘‘Ethereal 
minstrel! pilgrim of the sky!’’), Reverie of Poor Susan, To my Sister, 
‘‘Three years she grew,’’ September, 1819, Upon the same Occasion, and 
the following twelve sonnets :—‘‘Two voices are there,’’ ‘‘A flock of 
sheep that leisurely,’ ‘‘Earth hath not anything,’’ “‘It is not to be thought 
of,’’ ‘‘Fair star of evening,’’ ‘‘O-friend, I’ know, not,” “Milton, thou 
shouldst,’’ ‘‘When I have borne in memory,’’ ‘‘Brook! whose society,’’ 
‘Scorn not the sonnet,’’ ‘‘Tax not the royal saint,’’ “‘They dreamt not of 
a perishable home;’’ Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice. 

Latin :—Cesar, Bellum Gallicum, Book IV., chaps. 20-38, and Book 
Vy chaps, 1-235 Vireil, Asneid;-Book IL) vv. 1-sox. 


Faculty of Education Entrance Examination. 


English :—Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner; Wordsworth, Michael, 
Influence of Natural Objects, Nutting, Expostulation and Reply, The 
Tables Turned, The Solitary Reaper, Ode to Duty, Elegiac Stanzas, To 
the Rev Dr. Wordsworth, ‘‘She was a phantom of delight,’’ To the 
Cuckoo, The Green Linnet, ‘‘Bright flower ! whose home,’’ To a Skylark, 
(‘Ethereal ministrel ! pilgrim of the sky !’’), Reverie of Poor Susan, To my 
_ Sister, ‘‘Three years she grew in sun and shade,’’ September, 1819, Upon 
the same Occasion and the following twelve sonnets :—‘‘Two voices are 
there,’’ ‘‘Scorn not the sonnet,’’ ‘‘A flock of sheep that leisurely,’’ ‘‘Earth 
hath not anything,’’ ‘“‘It is not to be thought of,’’ ‘‘Fair star of evening,’’ 
‘‘O friend! I know not,’’ ‘‘Milton! thou shouldst,’’ ‘‘When I have borne 
in memory,’’ ‘‘Brook! whose society,’’ ‘‘Tax not the royal saint,’’ ‘‘They 
dreamt not of a perishable home;’’ Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 
Hengy iV) Part ile 

Latin :—Cesar, De Bello Gallico, Books I. and II.; Horace, Odes, 
Books 1.) 15,2, 8; (65. “Rad 4s i225 2245) 1a 384g se Sago COM) pues wan 
14, (15, tO; 1s BOOK, hi Sire ea ae Sea ie byes G2 Oem Sais 
Eta sas ne GT, 

Virgil, Aineid, Book IJ., vv. 1-505; Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia. 

Greek :—Xenophon, Hellenica (Philpotts’ Selections, sections I. and 
[1.); Homer, Iliad I., 1-350; II]., 122-244; VI., 66-118, and 237 to. the 
end; Odyssey VI. and IX. ‘ 

I'rench :—Lamennais, Paroles d’un croyant, Chaps. VII. and 
XVII. Perrault, le Maitre Chat ou le Chat botté; Dumas, Un nez geleé, 
and la Pipe de Jean Bart; Alphonse Daudet, la derniere Classe, and la 
Chévre de M. Seguin; Legouvé, la Patte de dindon; Pouvillon, Horti- 
bus; Loti, Chagrin d’un vieux forgat; Moliére, I’Avare, Acte IIT., ‘se. 
5 (Est-ce a votre cocher . . . sous la mienne); Victor Hugo, Water- 
loo, Chap. IX.; Rouget de l’Isle, la Marseillaise; Arnault, la Feuille; 
Chateaubriand, |l’Exilé; Théophile Gautier, la Chimere; Victor Hugo, 
Extase; Lamartine, |’Automne; De Musset, Tristesse; Sully Prud- 
homme, le Vase brisé; La Fontaine,-Je Chéne et le Roseau. 

Labiche, le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon; Mérimée, Quatre 
Contes, ed. by F. C. L. Steenderen (Holt & Co.). 

German :—The texts contained in the High School German Reader. 
Baumbach, Waldnovellen; Zschokke, Der tote Gast. 


Regulations—Manual Training. 


Approved by Order-in-Council. 


1. Subject to the conditions herein mentioned, the Macdonald 
Institute, Guelph, shall be the only institution recognized by the Education 
Department for the training of teachers in Manual Training. — 

2. The Macdonald Institute shall provide, to the satisfaction of the 
Education Department, suitable courses of study as well as adequate 
accommodation, equipment and instruction for students desiring to become 


teachers of Manual Training. 


3. Any person holding at least a second class ceftifieate from one of — 
the Normal Schools, who completes satisfactorily a one year’s course at the 
Macdonald Institute, shall be awarded a teacher’s certificate in Manual 
Training. . 


4. Any graduate of the Normal College, who commstes satisfactorily 


a one year’s course at the Macdonald Institute, shall be awarded a teacher’s 


2 


certificate as a Specialist in Manual Training. 


5. Any person holding a certificate from the Macdonald Institute as a 
Teacher of Manual Training shall be qualified to have charge of a depart- 
ment of Manual Training under any High, Public or Separate School 
Board. , 

6. No grant shall be paid by the Government towards a department 
of Manual Training unless the teacher who has charge of such departiiest 
is duly qualified as herein provided. 

7. A certificate as a Teacher of Manual Training or as a Specialist in 
in the same department shall give no qualification to teach any of the 


other subjects of the Public or Hixh School curriculum. 


8. These provisions shall not affect any person who is now in charge 
of a department of Manual Training in any High, Public or Separate 
School, or who may be appointed by the Board concerned before the 1st of 
September, 1904 ; it being understood, that such persons shall have quali- - 
fications satisfactory to the Minister of Education. 


Circular 59. 


~ 2,000—March. 1904. 
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Regulations—Household Science. 


Approved by Order-in-Council. 


- Subject to the provisions hereinafter mentioned, no certificate to 
oe Tema Science shall be awarded after September 1st. 1904, to 


anyone who does not hold at least Junior Leaving or Junior Matriculation: 


standing. 


2. “AH institutions whose graduates may be recognized as teachers of 
Household Science shall provide, to the satisfaction of the Education 
Department, suitable courses of study as wellas adequate accommodation, 


equipment and instruction, for students preparing to become ee in 
this department. 


3- Every student who desires. to become a teacher of Household 
Science must take a two years’ course of study in the department, but any 
person holding, at least, a certificate from one of the Normal Schools who 


‘completes satisfactorily a one year’s course shall be awarded a teacher’s 


certificate in Household Science. 


. 4, Any graduate of the Normal College who completes satisfactorily 


‘a one year’s course at one of the recognized institutions for the training of 


teachers in Household Science shall be awarded a teacher’s certificate as a 
Specialist i in this department. 


5. Any person holding a certificate to teach Household Science 
granted by the Education Department shall be qualified to have charge of 


a department of Household Science under any High, Public or Separate 
School Board. 


6. Certificates as teachers of Household Science shall give no legal | 
qualification to teach any of the other subjects of the school curriculum. 


7- No grant shall be paid by the Government towards a department 
of Household Science unless the teacher who has charge of such depart- 
ment is duly qualified as herein provided. . 


8. These. provisions shall not apply in the case of teachers AWE? in 


charge of the department of Household Science or to students preparing 


to be teachers of the subject who have been sesh before the date of 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


_ Toronto, oe 1904. 


“Circular 60 | . 
2,000— —March, 1904. © 
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CIRCULAR No. 61. 
1,500, JUNE, 1907. 


Syllabus of the Course of Studies. 


Special Professional Summer Schools 


in, 1907. 


In accordance with ‘‘An Act respecting the Qualifications of Certain 
Teachers,’’ of 1907, é 

For members of the Roman Catholic Educational and Religious 
Communities, 

To be held at 
Ottawa: For English-French teachers, in the D’Youville Separate 

School; for other teachers, in ee Normal School ; 

Peterborough: In the St. Peter’s Separate School; 


Toronto: For male teachers, in De La Salle See School; for female 
teachers, in Toronto University ; 


Hamilton: In the St. Anne’s Separate School; 
Berlin: In the St. Mary’s Separate School; 
London: In the Sacred Heart Separate School. 
Session: Begins at 2 p.m. on July 3rd, and lasts till August 3rd. 


TORONTO: 
Printed by L. K. CAMERON, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty 
1907 
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Syllabus of the Course of Studies. 


i 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES AND METHODOLOGY. 


Nore.—The course in Methodology will be based on MecMurray’s 
‘‘Method of the Recitation’’. 

Aim of Education.—Individual and social phases of education; their 
relation. : 

The Educational Process.—Its nature and relation to the end and 
means of education. 

Subject Matter of Instruction.—The principle of correlation and con- 
centration of studies. 

Method of Instruction.—The relation of method to subject matter; 
the problem of method as a psychological problem. 

Ultimate Modes of Being Conscious.—Involution of phases; self- 
consciousness and self-activity. 


Habit and Assoctation.—Primary instincts or inherited co-ordination ; 
relation of habit to primary instincts; bodily conditions of the formation 
cf habits; functions and limitations of habit; nature of association; con- 
ditions of association; varieties of association; relation of association to 
habit; how to form permanent associations. 


A ttention.—Nature of attention as a process ; conditions of attention; 
relations of attention to habit and association ; interest, its nature and rela- 
tion to attention; voluntary and non-voluntary attention distinguished ; at- 
tention in young children and in adults compared; divided attention and 
concentration of attention; securing and retaining attention; obstacles to 
attention. 


Apperception and Retention.__Meaning of the terms; their relation;; 
mental assimilation, growth and development. 

Laws of Mental Development.—-General principles of development ; 
the transition from the practical to the intellectual attitude in learning ; 
stages of intellectual development. 


Individual and General Notions.—-How they are distinguished from 
each other; how individual notions should be approached and presented; 
how to proceed from individual to general notions; the value of types 
in the development of general notions; how general notions should be 
applied. 

Laws underlying the Process of Teaching.—The relation of analysis 
to synthesis, of induction to deduction. 7 


I].—Scuoort MANAGEMENT. 


The School.—Its function; scope of school Management; responsi- 
bility of teachers and trustees. 

Building and Grounds.—Requirements regarding sites, buildings, 
furniture, decoration, heating, lighting, and ventilation. 
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Physical Culture.—Its importance, its place in school; personal 
hygiene, importance of cleanliness; dangers of fatigue; games, RAL int 
tics, calisthenics, military drill. 

Moral Training. — Basis of; need of moral training; intellectual 
growth related to moral growth; the personality of the teacher; moral 
value of discipline and good teaching ; incidental moral instruction; moral 
value of school studies; character building the true end of education : 
training of the will; for mnon of tastes and habits; importance of regu- 
larity, punctuality, rehired obedience, AUIS iby oe honesty, courtesy, 
self-control, etc. 

Discipline.—Qualifications of the good teacher—scholarship, profes- 
sional attainments, executive ability, tact, etc.; aim of discipline; charac- 
teristics of good discipline; conditions of discipline; devices of discipline ; 
methods of dealing with difficulties. 

School Incentives.—Need of incentives; choice of motives; artificial 
incentives—prizes, privileges, exemptions; natural incentives—desire for 
good standing, for knowledge, for approbation; love of activity, of self- 
control; hope of future success; sense of honor, of right, of duty. 

Punishments.—Need of punishments; the basis and ends of punish- 
ment; misconceptions to be avoided; characteristics of proper punish- 
ments; the discipline of consequences; judicious punishments; injudicious 
punishments; corporal punishment. 

School Organization.—Its nature and advantages; difficulties to be 
met; grades of schools; characteristics of rural schools; basis of classifi- 
cation; disadvantages of ungraded schools; the first day; plans to be 
formed ; delays to be avoided; size of classes; mixed classes; promotions. 

School Programmes.—Advantages of prescribed courses; value of 
subjects; co-ordination, correlation, and concentration of studies; fixed 
courses; optional subjects; time-tables for rural and urban schools; re- 
cesses; school records. 

Recitations.—Their importance; preparation by teacher and pupils; 
manner of the teacher before the class; value of method; oral and written 
work; empirical, develop‘ug, lecture, conversational and other methods; 
iiustrative teaching; analytic and synthetic methods; inductive and de- 
ductive methods; auxiliary methods; faulty teaching. 

The Art of Questioning.—Its aims; its abuse; the teacher’s pre- 
requisites; matter, form, kind, and order of questions; faulty ques- 
tions; testing and training ecu. class questioning—simultaneous, 
consecutive, promiscuous, and combined methods; forms of answers; 
criticism of answers. 

Written Examinations.—Their objects and advantages; training. ex- 
aminations; tests of promotions; qualifying examinations; examination 
cuestions ; objections considered; defects of written examinations; evils 
of competitive examinations. 


IIJ.—ScHooLt PROGRAMME OF STUDIES. 


The following courses are intended to enable the teacher to deal 
effectively with the various subjects included in the official programme 
of studies for Public and Separate Schools. In connection with each of 
these courses the rationale and the sequence of the details of each of the 
prescribed subjects will be systematically developed; also the proper use 
of the equipment prescribed by the Regulations. 
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GRAMMAR. : 


Meaning of English Grammar; its relation to speech, composition, 
and literature; discussion of reasons for its place in a course of study; 
its scope and aims; course for elementary schools. 


Principles to be observed in teaching; order and method of early 
lessons; value of correct definitions; how reached; how applied; analy- 
sis and parsing, purpose and value of each, method of teaching ; empha- 
sis on classification or on function; oral and written exercises; proper 
use of false syntax. 


SPELLING. 


Aims in teaching spelling; its place in the elementary school; its 
relation to other subjects. Teaching spelling, not merely testing. 


Methods: association of eye, ear, and hand; oral spelling; trans- 
cription; sight spelling; memory spelling, word building, phonic spell- 
ing, advantages and disadvantages of each; spelling rules, value, how 
taught. 


Lesson procedure in junior forms, in senior; choice of material; 
number of words; teaching word forms; detection of errors; correction 
of errors; spelling drills and reviews; use of spelling book. 


LANGUAGE. 


Adequate knowledge of the mother tongue the foundation of educa- 
ing; influences opposed to good usage; clearness of speech attainable 
by all; aim of teaching to make good English a fixed, unconscious habit; 
habit acquired through the teacher’s critical oversight, and unconsciously 
by reading good literature and associating with those who speak good 
English. 


To observe, to think, to express, the right order; weakness of 
teaching mere formal linguistic exercises; relation of language to other 
school studies. 


Imitation of good examples the foundation; steady pressure and un- 
remitting attention by the teacher essential, eradicating faulty habits 
of speech; much of the best teaching incidental; extending and clarifying 
the vocabulary; discussion of the value of some language-lesson bocks. 


COMPOSITION. 


Aims of teaching Composition; connection between oral and writ- 
ten composition; difficulties and how to overcome them; some themes 
to be taken from the pupils’ experiences; others, from the Literature, 
History, and other lessons; the structure of paragraphs and of sentences; 
the use of capitals and punctuation marks; letter writing; direct and in- 
direct narration; paraphrasing; introduction of grammatical equiva- 
lents; change of construction; how to deal with false syntax; methods 
of teaching composition, with illustrations; correction of compositions. 


6 
LITERATURE. 


The nature and interpretation of Literature; aims in teaching liter- 
ature; kinds of literature adapted to different grades. 

Methods varied according to the grade of pupil, and the kind of liter- 
ature. Memorization of selections; the study of the author’s life. 

Aids in teaching; appreciation of literature by the teacher; read- 
iug of good literature by the teacher to the pupils; abundant supply of 
good literature for schools; relation of schools to school and public 
libraries; the use of annotated editions. 


READING. 


Aims in teaching Reading; general principles in teaching primary 
reading; methods of teaching to read—alphabetic, phonic, phonetic, 
word—the advantages and disadvantages of each method; methods of 
presenting first reading lessons; qualities of good reading and how to 
secure each; audibility, enunciation, articulation, pronunciation, fluency, 
time, and expression. Simultaneous reading ; reading from imitation; 
supplementary readers. Detection and correction of errors; drawling ; 
stammering ; monotone, etc. 


(GEOGRAPHY. 


What Geography comprises; its relation to other subjects; Geo- 
graphy and Nature Study. Aims in teaching Geography. 


Order of steps—-observe, express, reason; necessity for thorough 
study of home locality; dependence of early lessons upon environment or 
suggestive incident. 

Geographical excursions; value; how conducted. 

Teaching ideas of time, distance, size. Representation through 
modelling or map drawing; teaching pupils to draw maps, to read maps; 
weather observations and records; simple geographical experiments ; 
full, well assimilated knowledge of important points, the aim. 

Mathematical geography. Political geography of home locality; 
relation of this locality to whole country; of the country to the world 
at large. 

Right order of topics in teaching a continent or a country; use ot 
a text-book; common mistakes in teaching Geography. 

Preparation of his work by the teacher; equipment of the school; 
books for the pupils. 


HISTORY. 


Uses of History—for guidance, for culture, for intellectual training, 
for imparting a love of country; what is implied in knowing history ; 
where and when to begin; methods of teaching 1t—chronological, 
topical, analytical, synthetical—the value and application of each; selec- 
tion of facts to-be taught; historical perspective; dates; use of biog- 
raphy, with examples from Canadian and British history; topics in 
Canadian and British history; the poetry of history; civics. 
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Sources of information; oral teaching and the use and abuse of 
text-books; use of local history and general knowledge; common mis- 
takes in method; preparatory lessons; how to arouse interest ; require- 
ments of the teacher. 


ARITHMETIC, 


Aims in teaching Arithmetic; general principles to be observed; 
common errors in teaching arithmetic and how to avoid them. 

The use of concrete objects such as kindergarten sticks, cubes, etc., 
in teaching notation and numeration; how to teach the numbers from 
1 to 9g, from 10 to 20, etc. ; number pictures, etc. 

How to introduce the simple rules; devices to insure accuracy and 
rapidity in addition; the method of decomposition in subtraction; the 
method of equal additions; the method of complementary additions; the 
two methods of decomposition and equal additions compared; how to 
teach the multiplication table; multiplication by one figure, by factors, 
by two figures, etc. ; connection of division with subtraction ; its connec- 
tion with multiplication; which should be taught first, long or short divi- 
sion; division of factors; merits and limitations of the unitary method; 
wewghts and measures; use-of apparatus. 

Methods of introducing fractions and connecting them with previous 
rules ; the fraction considered as an equal part of a unit, and as a quo- 
tient; methods of deducing the different rules in fractions; decimal frac- 
tions; methods of deducing the different rules in decimals; recurring 
decimals. 

Practice, commission, interest, discount, stocks; the metric system 
of weights and measures. 

Methods of finding the area of the rectangle, triangle, circle, tra- 
pezium ; the volume of the rectangular solid, the right cylinder, the cone, 
and the pyramid. ' 


NATURE STUDY. 


Aims in conducting Nature Study; Nature acquaintance; methods of 
Nature Study; correlation with other subjects; distinction between Nature 
Study and Science in aim and spirit; nature collections, their use and 
abuse; field excursions, their purpose, and the manner of conducting 
them; uses of school gardens, how to prepare them; illustrations of the 
work in the different school forms. 


ART. 


Aims in teaching Art; form study, drawing, and colour-work; re- 
lation to other school subjects; methods of teaching ; illustrations of 
the work in the different school forms. 


CONSTRUCTIVE Work. 


Aims in teaching Constructive Work; various kinds of, with the 
particular purposes of each; relation to other school subjects, and to 
the work of practical life; methods of teaching; illustrations of the work 
in the different school forms. 
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Normal School Standard 


For members of the Roman Catholic Religious Communities 
Under Section 4 of ‘‘ An Act respecting the Qualifications 
of Certain Teachers,’’ of 1907. 
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For holders of Permanent Third Class Public School Certificates. 
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O's. & RUTTER, Limited, Printers, 


AT 
Hamilton & Ottawa 


Normal Scho9's. 


PREFATORY MEMORANDUM. 


ie 


Applications for admission to this Summer School must be made to 
the Deputy Minister of Education on or before May ist, 1909. As soon 
as possible thereafter, the locality of the School will be announced. The 
session will begin on Monday, July 5th, at 2 p.m., and end on Wednes- 
day, August 4th. | 


“iF. 


Into this School will be admitted the following : 

(a) Members of the Roman Catholic Religious Communities who 
are qualifying under section 4 of ‘‘An Act respecting the Qualifica- 
tron of Certain Teachers,’’ of 1907. 

(b) Holders of permanent Third Class Certificates, whether Public 
or Separate School teachers, in accordance with the A regula- 
tion: ‘‘The Minister of Education may grant Second Class Interim 
Certificates to holders of permanent professional Third Class Certi- 
ficates who attend the course and pass the final examination of the 
professional Summer School, of Normal School standard, to be held. 
in 1909, who also pass the Gaal examinations in Groups I. and II. and 
an examination in the subjects of group III. of the Normal Schools, 
and whose success and ability as teachers have been certified to, before 
they attend the Summer School, by the Inspector under whom. they 
last eae Bs 

(c) A limited number of other applicants who desire merely to 
improve their professional qualifications. 

(1) Candidates for Second Class Certificates under the foregoing act 
or regulation who are actually engaged in teaching may take the Nor- 
mal School examinations in Groups I., II., and III. in the same year 
or in different years and in any order. If taken in different years, can- 
didates must make 4o per cent. of the marks for each subject and 60 per 
cent. of the total in the Group or Groups so taken. 

(2) The final examinations will be held at the same time as the 
regular Normal School Examinations, viz., in March and in June. 

_ (3) For reasons satisfactory to the Minister, the examinations in 
Groups I. and II. may be conducted at a centre other than a Normal 
School, provided the Presiding Officer is appointed by the Department, 
and the cost of the examination is provided for. 

(4) The examination in Group III. must be conducted either at 
a Normal School, or at another centre in the same city or town as 
the Normal School, provided such centre is equipped with the neces- 
Sary apparatus. es 

(s) In Group III. written examinations will be held in the case of 
Spelling, Writing, Bookkeeping, Physiology and Hygiene, Manners, 
School Law and Regulations. Written and practical examinations will be 
held in Art, Music, Reading, Manual Training, Household Science 
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and Physical Training. Candidates will be asked to submit certified 
samples of their work in Art, Writing and Book-keeping, Manual 
Training, Household Science (Sewing) and Nature Study. The writ- 
ten examinations will, where possible, contain questions on 
matter, as well as methods of instruction and the practical examina- 
tions will be a test of the candidate’s skill in expression and 
teaching. The samples of work submitted in the different subjects 
should follow the outline of the work for the different grades of the 
public school and the grade for which each is suitable should, where 
possible, be indicated on it. With the view of making the practical 
work as comprehensive, and as complete as possible, candidates are 
advised to correspond with the Masters of the Normal School where 
they propose to write, and determine the character of the work under- 
taken in the schools. 

(6) It is to be understood, of course, that the final examination 
in Groups I. and II. for teachers qualifying under the above regula- 
tions will be the same as for the students in regular attendance. (See 
Normal School Syllabus of Studies.) 


EMI. 


The staff of this Summer School will assume as follows: 

(a) That ‘each teacher-in-training has studied carefully at least 
those portions of the books recommended for reference, which treat of 
the topics enumerated in the following courses in the Science of Edu- 
cation, the History of Education, and School Organization and Man- 
agement ; 

(b) That the academic work in each subject taken up under Special 
Methodology, below, has been carefully reviewed by each teacher-in- 
training. 

(c) That the professtonal work of the Model Schools or the Sum- 
mer School of Model School standard, as the case may be, has been 
carefully reviewed. 


IV. 


For certain of the subjects in the Public School Programme of 
Studies, no provision has been made under Special Methodology in 
this Summer School Course. Summer Schools, open to all, are held 
each year, in most of these subjects, at the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, and the University of Toronto. 

FEBRUARY, 1909. | 


Professional Summer School of 1909. 
SYLLABUS OF COURSES. 
NORMAL SCHOOL STANDARD. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


The object in the course in the Science of Education is to pro- 
vide the teacher with a working conception of the nature of education 
which will be useful to him in forming ideals and determining proce- 
dure, to give him a rational basis for intelligently evaluating and select- 
ing subject matter and methods of instruction, and to improve natural 
tact and skill through the acquisition of ekperience, with the least 
expenditure of time and energy. The present course includes Applied 
Psychology, Child Study, and General Methodology. 


Introduction. 
(Three lessons.) 


(1) The Aim of Education: Stated in its most general terms: 
statement and criticism of the chief current definitions of education; 
individual and social phases of education. 

(2) The Function of the School in Education: Its relation to the 
other social institutions, the home, the church, the state, the vocation. 


I. Applied Psychology. 
(Twenty lessons.) 


Special attention shall be given to the pedagogical conclusions to 
be derived from the psychological principles considered. The course, 
which is intended to be a SIMPLE and PRACTICAL one, shall include 
the discussion of the following topics: 

(1) Psychology: Fields of psychology; methods of psychological 
enquiry; the use of psychology to the teacher. 

(2) Habit: Automatic and _ reflex action; primary instincts; 
development of reflexes; formation of habits and the development of 
motor control; the relation of habit to will; the intellectual and ethical 
aspects of habit. 

(3) Attention: Nature of attention as a process; conditions of 
attention; forms of attention; discrimination; association; interest, 
its nature and relation to attention; methods of securing and retaining 
attention; obstacles to attention. 

(4) Apperception and Retention: Meaning of the terms; their 
relation; mental assimilation, growth and development. 
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(5) Sensation: Distinctive characteristics of sensation; relation 
of sensation to knowledge; neural basis of sensation; classification of 
sensations. 

(6) Perception: Distinctive characteristics of perception; genesis 
and development of perception ; training of perception and formation of 
habits of observation. aa ae 

(7) Imagination: Conditions or re-presentation; distinctive char- 
acteristics of imagination; relation of image to idea; mode of opera- 
tion of imagination; reproductive imagination, productive imagina- 
tion; training of imagination. 

(8) Memory: Distinctive characteristics of memory; conditions 
of retention, recall, recognition; training and development of memory 
processes. 

(9) Conception: Distinctive characteristics of conception; rela- 
tion of concept and image; the function of language in the formation 
of concepts. 

(10) Judgment and Reasoning: Distinctive Characteristics of 
judgment; relation of concept and judgment; the distinctive character- 
istics of reasoning; training in judgment and reasoning. 

(11) Affective Elements of Consciousness: Elementary forms of 
affection; affection in its relation to sensation, perception, imagination, 
memory, and reasoning. 

(12) Emotion: Distinctive characteristics of emotion; conditions 
of emotional development; classification of emotions; training of emo- 
tions. 

(13) Development of the Will: Impulsive and volitional acts dis- 
tinguished; distinctive characteristics of volition; definition of charac- 
ter; means of character development. 

Book of Reference. 

Betts’ Mind and Its Education. 


II. Child Study. 


(Five lessons.) 


Child study enables the teacher-in-training to adapt intelligently 
his methods in each subject to the child’s mind at the different stages 
of its growth. The course includes the following topics: 

(1) The scope of Child Study; methods of investigation; impor- 
tance to the teacher of the study of the child mind. 

(2) Physical growth and development during infancy, childhood, 
and adolescence. 

(3) Mental development during the above periods. 

(4) Individual differences in children. 


III. General Methodology. 


(Twenty-five lessons.) 


The course in General Methodology forms a basis for the courses 
in Special Methodology. The course includes the following topics: 

(1) The Problem of General Method: The relation of general 
method to special methods and to teaching devices; the relation of 
method to subject matter. dione 
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(2) The Doctrine of Interest: The relation of the child’s interest 
to his native instincts and capacities; the relation of interest to self- 
activity; the use of interest in the school-room. eg amie 
(3) The Principle of Correlation: Based on the unitary character 
of experience; illustrations of the use of the principle in school work; 
the theory of concentration or the grouping of all the subjects. of the 
curriculum about a central one; examination of various plans for corre- 
lation and concentration. 

(4) Individual and General Notions: Their relation to each other, 
the processes by which each is developed; the principle of apperception. 

(s) Impression and Expression: Their interdependence; impor- 
tance of this interdependence as the basis for the constructive side of 
school work; its bearing upon the development of character. 

(6) Types of Recitation: The development lesson, the drill lesson, 
the review lesson, etc., mental processes involved in each; value of 
each type. | 

(7) The Plan of the Recitation: Adjustment to the needs and the 
capacities of the pupils; relation to previous work; statement and criti- 
cism of the ‘‘five formal steps’’ of the Herbartians. 

(8) Teaching Devices: Use of questioning in the development of 
individual and general notions; right and wrong methods of question- 
ing; examination of the so-called Socratic method; answers; qualities 
of a good answer; treatment of faulty answers; mistakes in dealing 
with answers; illustrations; their office and value; by objects and by 
words; use of the blackboard. 

Book of Reference. 


Bagley’s The Educative Process. 


& 


SPECIAL METHODOLOGY. 
(Sixty lessons.) 


The books to be studied as preparation for and in connection 
with the following courses are those now in use in the Public and High 
Schools. 

The courses, as defined below, contain both information and 
topics for discussion. To the latter the Master shall devote most of his 
attention; and, owing to the short time at his disposal, he shall give 
directions and suggestions as to future work after he has dealt with 
general and essential principles. Occasionally, also, when he considers 
it judicious, he shall use the teachers-in-training as a class for illus- 
trative purposes. 

The object of the courses is to enable the teacher-in-training to 
adapt to the work in cach subject the principles of General Method. 
All the work shall be done in terms of the Public School Programme 
of Studies. 

Provision is made in the Introduction on p. 3 for a discussion of 
the general aim of education. The special aim of each subject in the 
programme dealt with below is also stated in general terms. Such 
statements enable the teacher to evaluate and select details. | 
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I. Language and Composition. 


The special aim of the course in Language and Composition is to 
prepare the teacher to train his pupils to speak and to write good 
English as a fixed, unconscious habit. The course includes the fol- 
lowing topics: 

An adequate knowledge of the mother-tongue the foundation of 
education. 

The nature of language, and the connection between language and 
thought; every lesson a means of training in language; much of the 
best language training incidental; the habit of speaking and writing 
good English to be formed unconsciously by reading good literature 
and associating with those who speak good English, also by the 
teacher’s critical oversight; the influence of the teacher’s own lan- 
guage and the importance of libraries for supplementary reading; the 
influences opposed to good usage; common faults and how to deal with 
them; steady, unremitting attention by the teacher in the school and in 
the play-ground essential; criticism by pupils and teachers; its valuc 
anid dangers; how to make pupils self-critical. 

Composition of two kinds; oral and written; both to be taught in 
class answers, and in a systematic series of special exercises; oral 
composition throughout; special utilization of oral work in the early 
stages, written as soon as the pupil has attained proficiency in the 
mechanics of writing: materials for both kinds: the content of lessons 
to be of worth and of interest to pupils; familiar talks to encourage 
freedom and fluency in speech; the reproduction of fairy and folk 
stories, fables, poems, biographies, etc., which have a vocabulary and 
idiom similar to those of ordinary speech; relative value of reading 
and of telling stories, etc., for reproduction; use of imagination; tran- 
sition from reproduction to originality; personal experiences, real and 
imaginary; stories from pictures; developing themes from minor inci- 
dents; extending the pupils’ vocabulary; value of memorizing poetry 
and prose; comparative value of verse and prose; how to memorize. 

Connection between oral and written composition; value of their 
combination in the same lesson; written sentence work: when to intro- 
duce it; aims to be kept in view; the value of transcription, para- 
phrasing, transposition, change of construction, interchange of direct 
and indirect narration, grammatical equivalents; paragraph composi- 
tions; the whole composition; the choice of topics; gathering, select- 
ing, and arranging material; the value of topical outlines; the 
arrangement of paragraphs in a composition; use of models; _letter- 
writing with special attention to form and style. 

How to teach the mechanics of written composition: capitals, 
punctuation and quotation marks, abbreviations, etc. 

Lesson Procedure: Planning the composition; use of the black- 
board ; compositions written in school, supervision and aid during writ- 
ing; home-work, how to provide therefor; how to correct school and 
home compositions; the value of rewriting. 


Il. Reading. 


The special object of the course in Reading is to prepare the 
teacher to train his pupils to get the writer’s thoughts and feelings 
(intelligent reading) and to communicate them to the listener so that 
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he may appreciate them (intelligible reading). The course includes 
the following topics: 

The pupil’s ability to interpret words limited by his experience; 
his previous preparation; relation of idea, sound, and printed symbols; 
the formation of accurate visual and auditory impressions; constant ne- 
cessity for connecting the printed symbol directly with the idea; interp- 
retative reading; expression as conditioned by the thought and by the 
presence of the person to whom it is addressed; criticism by teachers 
and by pupils; function and value of model reading; silent reading, 
sight reading, dramatic reading, elocution, declamation; devices for 
securing rapid word recognition; devices for securing natural expres- 
sion; the pupil’s use of the dictionary; common faults on the part of 
both pupil and teacher and how to correct them; importance of train- 
ing in reading and the principles of vocal expression to pupil’s ordinary 
speech and general culture. 

The first stage in teaching Reading; the sentence, word, phonic, 
alphabetical methods; their advantages and disadvantages; impor- 
tance of a combination of methods; criticism of devices that fix 
attention upon word forms rather than thought; drill on troublesome 
words at periods apart from the reading exercise; use of Script or 
print at the first, transition from script to print; use of blackboard; the 
picture and its uses; seat exercises. The second stage deals with 
reading for thought and pleasure with some freedom; use of primers, 
blackboards, and supplementary readers; increased attention to expres- 
sion; value of imitative reading at this stage; training the ear to the 
beauty of language through the rhythm and music of poetry; word- 
drill continued. The objects of the advanced stage are to give the 
pupil the power to communicate in an effective and pleasing manner 
the thoughts which he has been trained to extract for himself from 
the printed page; to create and foster a taste for good literature. 

The necessity for attention to the principles of vocal expression : 
time, inflection, pitch, force, quality, pause, phrasing, emphasis, 
stress; and to exercises for rendering the organs of speech subservient 
to the will—vocalization, articulation, breathing, development of chest 
and lungs, vocal training for pure tone; the connection between Read- 
ing lesson and the Singing lesson. 


ITI. Spelling. 


The special object of the course in Spelling is to prepare the 
teacher to secure accuracy in the mechanism of written word-expres- 
sion. The course includes the following topics : 

The relation of spelling to other subjects; special relation to 
writing and to reading; teaching spelling, not merely testing; inci- 
dental teaching; selection of material; right grouping of words; 
causes of bad spelling, the age and mental status of pupils as conditions 
of good spelling. 

Appeals to the eye, to the ear, by training the muscular sense—sep- 
arately or in combination; oral spelling, transcription, sight spelling, 
memory spelling, and word building—advantages and disadvantages 
of each; spelling rules, value, how taught; relation of the reading 
lesson to spelling words therein; use of the board, of the dictionary, 
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of the spelling book; requirements on the part of the teacher; detection 
and correction of errors, re-writing; value of spelling drills and: reviews, 
and how to conduct them; need of varying method. — 


IV. Literature. 


The special object of the course in Literature its to prepare the 
teacher to create in his pupils a taste for good literature while broad- 
ening their knowledge, moulding their characters, and aiding them to 
appreciate the beauty and power of artistic expression of thought and 
feeling. The course includes the following topics : 

~The nature and elements of literature; restricted meaning for ele- 
mentary classes; importance of the study in the development of char- 
acter; its value in the cultivation of the imagination and taste; main 
object the comprehension of the meaning; futility of attempts to 
develop formally the critical sense; correlation with the other subjects 
of the course. . 

Qualities of literature that appeal to children at different stages; 
paramount importance of selecting material suitable for the different 
stages of child life; the relative values of prose and poetry; complete 
~ wholes versus extracts: ‘teacher’s work with pupils to be oral at first; 
comparison of the values of reading and telling; pupils to read fot 
themselves as soon as practicable; seat work and home work in liter- 
ature; the study to be pleasurable, a fundamental condition; special im- 
portance of the teacher’s own qualifications; intensive and extensive 
study; importance and method of memorizing selections; importance 
of the school library; how to secure the co-operation of the home. 

Preparation by pupils and teacher; from whole to part, then back 
to whole; purpose and suitability of the introduction; place of the 
author’s biography; meaning of words, phrases and sentences, impor- 
tant only as parts of the whole; treatment of figures of speech, etc. ; 
value of oral and written reproduction ; importance of oral reading of 
selection after study thereof; difficulty of examining in literature; 
specimen examination questions. 


Suggestions as to suitable fairy-tales, fables, nature-stories, 
poems, etc.; value of stories containing some dramatic action, some 
- pleasing personality or incident; the basis of selection, the ends of the 
child’s emotional nature. 


V. Grammar. 


The special object of the course in Grammar is to prepare the 
teacher to give the pupils a basis for self-criticism in language by 
developing the principles of language structure, to secure precision of 
expression, and to train in habits of logical analysis. The course 
includes the following topics: 


Meaning of English grammar; its relation to speech, composition, 
reading, literature; the use and value of our remaining inflections; 
English grammar, the logic of English speech; reasons for and 
against retaining it in elementary schools; difficulties inherent in the 
subject; how to begin it; no systematic grammar lessons before Form 
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IV.; the parts important for elementary classes; outline in order of 
the indispensable portions of the subject; the danger of over-empha- 
sizing its value as a means of logical training. 

Principles to be observed in its teaching; basing it on the concrete; 
the sentence, the starting point; basal value of function; order and 
method of early lessons; value of correct denniticnss few to be 
obtained, how to be applied; analysis and parsing, aim and value of 
each; value of diagrams; importance of classification; oral and written 
exercises ; value of false syntax; common mistakes in teaching. 


VI. History. 


The special object of a course in History is to prepare the teacher 
to train pupils to adapt human experiences to present situations. In 
the elementary stages the chief objects are to arouse an interest in 
historical studies, to enable the pupils to appreciate the logical sequence 
of events, and to give them a knowledge of their civil rights 
and duties; also to create a love for country. The course includes the 
following topics : 

Topical and chronological methods compared; three stages of his- 
torical teaching: picture and story stage, the information stage, the 
intellectual stage; importance of developing interest; the place and 
value of local history; value of Canadian history, and of British history 
since the Elizabethan period; aids and illustrations; value of civics in 
the different grades; how to use text-books; the character of supple- 
mentary books suited to pupils of different grades. 

Importance of preparation by the teacher; preparation by pupils; 
oral and written recitations; the lecture method in combination with 
work by pupils; use of maps, blackboards, etc. ; 

Suggestions as to the selection and arrangement of suitable material 
for the different grades, such as biographies, customs and habits of 
people, history of aborigines and pioneers, historical epochs, charac- 
teristics of nations, beginnings of governments, histories of industries, 
etc.; the correfation of history with geography, reading, and litera- 
ture; ballads, orations, epics, legends and tales of chivalry, narrative 
poems, historical novels; the history and significance of the flag. 

Errors to be avoided in teaching History: Trivial events that 
have no general significance, full chronologies, genealogies of kings, 
enlarged descriptions of military campaigns, etc.; dangerous discus- 
sions of religious movements and of recent contemporary history; the 
giving of condensed notes or epitomized statements, etc.; the use of 
cram books. 


VII. Geography. 


The special object of a course in Geography is to prepare the 
teacher to show man’s place in the world and to extend man’s control 
over the forces uf nature. This subject and Nature Study and Elemen- 
tary Science occupy a fundamental position in the course of studies; 
a knowledge of them enables man to interpret new experiences, to under- 
stand the experiences of others, and to adapt himself to new conditions. 
The course includes a definition of the scope of the subject; also the 
following topics: 
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Fundamental principles; causes and effects; the analytic, synthetic ; 
inductive, deductive, topical and other methods, advantages and disad- 
vantages of each; common mistakes and how to avoid them; study 
begins with home locality and extends therefrom; proper use of maps 
and globes; scales of maps and projections; order of topics in teaching 
a country or continent; danger of too great detail; relation to history; 
special importance of preparation by the teacher. 

Aids to Teaching: Maps, globes, pictures, blackboard drawing; 
natural objects, specimens of products, lantern slides, stereopticon 
views; representation through modelling and through map-drawing ; 
weather observations and records; simple geographical experiments; 
geographical excursions, value and management; inter-school corres- 
pondence; value of reference library, books of travel, etc. 


VIII. Arithmetic. 


The special object of the course in Arithmetic is to prepare the 
teacher to familiarize his pupils with the processes of arithmetic, so 
that they may apply them readily and accurately in making such calcu- 
lations as their future life may render necessary; also to employ it 
effectively as a means of logical training. The course includes the 
following topics: 

The nature of number: the origin of number as a result of the 
necessity for fhe valuation or limitation of quantity by measurement; 
the unit, its nature and use. 


Inductive and deductive methods of treatment, fheir relation; the 
use of text-books and of the prescribed apparatus; the importance of 
training in accuracy and speed in computation; danger of over-empha- 
sizing the value of arithmetic as a means of logical training. 

Applied Arithmetic: Oral arithmetic, its importance, place, and 
use; problems, their value, essentials of proper solutions; the ‘‘unitary 
method’’ discussed. 


Methods of dealing with the most important arithmetical opera- 
tions in accordance with the requirements of the class. 


IX. Algebra. 


The special object in the course in Algebra is the same as that in 
arithmetic, having regard to the fact that algebra is arithmetic gener- 
alized. The course includes the following topics: 

When and how to introduce it; its nature and scope; its relation 
to arithmetic; a comparison of the nature and application of its sym- 
bols and operations with those of arithmetic; the equation as a means 
of connecting the subject with arithmetic and of introducing its sym- 
bols; the origin and explanation of algebraical symbols. 

The use of induction, deduction, and mathematical induction in 
algebra. 

Testing algebraic operations by ‘‘checking ;’ 
to geometry; simple graphs. 

Methods of dealing with the most important algebraical operations 
in accordance with the requirements of the class. 
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application of algebra 
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X. Geometry. 


The special object of the course in Geometry is to enable the 
teacher to train the reasoning powers of his pupils by inductive and 
deductive processes. The course includes the following topics: 

The nature and scope of the subject; an outline of the develop- 
ment of geometry; when geometry should be begun; methods of treat- 
ment—inductive and deductive; the relation of inductive geometry 
to deductive geometry; the inductive course for beginners. 


Method of introducing the definitions. 

The use of simple instruments, compasses, protractor, divider 
and set square, in the measurement of lines and angles; the construc- 
tion of lines and angles of given magnitude and the construction of 
geometrical figures. 

The inductive method of proving a few of the leading propositions 
of Euclid, through the accurate construction of figures; the deductive 
application of principles as they are reached through induction; accu- 
racy in construction coérdinate with exactness of thought. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
(Fifteen lessons.) 


The study of the History of Education widens the professional out- 
look and rationalizes school practice through the discussion of the 
development of educational theories. It interprets such theories and 
practices in their relation to the social ideals and processes of their 
day and the continuity of their development, and in the light of the 
Science of Education. As a phase of the history of civilization, it 
requires an historical background; as a treatment of varying national 
ideals, it discusses movements rather than individuals. The course 
includes the following’ topics : 

(1) Greek Education: The Greeks, their social organization, the 
city state; old Greek education, with Spartan education as its type; 
new Greek education, with Athenian education as its type; the great 
educational theorists, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; the idea of a 
liberal education. 

(2) Roman Education: National ideals of Rome and Greece con- 
trasted; social organization of the Romans; educational ideals; Roman 
schools; the idea of a practical education. 

(3) Education of the Middle Ages: Contrast between the Classic 
and the Medizval world; life in the Middle Ages; influence of Christi- 
anity on education; early Christian schools; the education of the 
cloister and the castle. 

(4) The Renaissance and the Rise of Humanism: The relation of 
the Renaissance to modern civilization; the Renaissance as represented 
by Erasmus, Ascham, and Sturm; humanistic conception of education; 
humanism and realism. 

(5) The Reformation and the Counter-Reformation: The Refor- 
mation and the Renaissance; Luther and elementary education in Ger- 
many; schools of the Jesuits and other relirious orders. 
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(6) Realism and Science in Education: Humanism and culture 
versus realism and utilitarianism;~ Verbal realism as represented by 
Rabelais; social realism as’ represented by Montaigne ; sense realism 
as represented by Comenius. : 
(7) Education according to Nature: Development of the new con- 
ception of education; Locke and Rousseau ; nature versus culture. 


(8) Modern Euewiony) Theories: The psychological ideal as 
represented by Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel; the Sociological gpa 
education as social adjustment. 

(9) Contemporary Fendencies in Education: As illustrated in the 
development of public education in Great Britain, the United States, 
and Ontario. 

Book of Reference. 

- Monroe’s Brief Course in the History of Education. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. 


(Twelve lessons.) 


The object of the course is to give the teacher, in the light of the 
Science of education, a knowledge of the technique of school manage- 
ment and organization, which will enable him to secure the smooth and 
efficient working of his school. The course includes the following 
topics : : . 

(1) The Teacher: Natural qualifications of a good teacher; import- 
ance of scholarship, of training, of experience, of professional studies, 
of wide culture, of Teachers’ Associations, etc.; the teacher’s relations 
with the principal, the inspector, trustees, parents; his civic and social 
duties; his personal power and influence in the school, in the com- 
munity; his daily preparation for teaching; correcting written exer- 
cises; care of health. 

(2) Teaching: What is meant by teaching; the teacher to know 
the subject, the child, the method; characteristics of good teaching ; 
common defects. — . : 

(3) Classification: The meaning and the problems of school organ- 
ization; promotions, when and how made; in graded schools, the divis- 
ion of eabiect and pupils ne the several teachers. 

(4) The Daily Programme: Its purpose and value; principles 
involved in the construction of a time-table; seat work; individual 
blackboard work; the question of fatigue; typical time- table for graded 
and for ungraded schools; school records. 

(5) Technique of Class Instruction: Characteristics of a good les- 
son; common defects; effects of over-teaching; means of securing the 
ses and sympathy of the pupils; advantages of class instruction ; 
defects of a rigid class instruction; value of the individual. system. 

(6) Examinations: Good effects; bad effects; school results that 
cannot be tested by examinations; how to set examination papers; 
reading and valuing the answers; examinations as related to promo- 
tions. 

(7) School-room Routine: Chief varieties of mechanizing routine, 
their advantages and disadvantages; appointment of monitors. 
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(8) Desirable School Habits: Punctuality, neatness in person and 
in work; accuracy, quietness, industry, obedience; their relation to 
moral training. 

(9) School Incentives: Kinds and office; effects on character, on 
school work, on health. 

(10) Order and Discipline: What is meant by good order; 
authority essential to effective discipline; the chief elements of gov- 
erning power; faults and how to avoid them; co-operation of school 
and home; punishment, ends and necessity; right conditions; charac- 
teristics of judicious punishment; injudicious punishment; the disci- 
pline of consequences. 

(11) Morals and Manners: Importance in a scheme of education; 
character-building, the chief object of education; the teacher’s personal 
influence; the child’s susceptibility and initiativeness; temperaments 
and dispositions; how to give right notions of conduct. 

(12) Physical Education: Relations of physical and _ intellectual 
development; importance of change of work; value of plays and games; 
organized or unorganized play; the teacher on the play-ground; physi- 
cal exercise within the school. 

(13) The Kindergarten: Its essential principles; relation to the 
school system as a whole. 

(14) School Accommodation and Premises: For information in 
addition to that given at last year’s Summer School, the teacher-in- 
training is referred to the Departmental Circular, No. 33, of 1907. 

Book of Reference. 

Landon’s Principles and Practice of Teaching and School 
Management. 


EXAMINATIONS. | 


In addition to the daily oral and written exercises there will be a 
final written examination covering all the courses, in accordance with 
the following time-table : 


Tuesday, August 3rd. 


The Science of Education ................:. g.oo till 11.45 A.M. 
Special Methodology—First Paper ........ 2.00 till 4.00 P.M. 


Wednesday, August 4th. 


The History of Education ................... 8.45 till 10.15 ALM. 
School Organization and Management....10.30 till 12.00 M 
Special Methodology—Second Paper .... 2400 till 4,00 P.M. 


The maximum values for the subjects shall be as follows: 

The Science of Education, 300; School Management and Organiza- 
tion, and the History of Education, 100 each; Special Methodology, 
each paper, 150. 

Of the marks for each subject, one-third shall be allowed for the 
class exercises and the rest for the final examination. 
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CrrccLaR 63. 
750—May, ’97. 


MEMORANDUM FOR PRESIDING EXAMINERS. 


1. In order to avoid any possible oversight or delay at the examinations, 
the Presiding Examiner is requested TO READ CAREFULLY the enelosed 
instructions and make himself familiar with the duties to be performed. 

2. The confidential circular respecting the examinations in Botany of the 
First and Third Forms is enclosed, so that the Presiding Examiner may make 
himself acquainted with the special duties required. 

8. The enclosed time-table must be strictly followed and as stated in 
Instruction 8 for candidates, the paper to be used for all subjects, including 
Drawing and Bookkeeping, must be the kind authorized. Candidates are not 
permitted to bring into the Examination Hall ruled paper for the examinations 
in Bookkeeping Attention is called to Instruetion 14. The forms with necessary 
directions will be found in the bag which is not to be opened until the morning 
of the examination. 

4. After opening the bag the Presiding Examiner is requested to arrange 
the envelopes containing the question papers in the order in which the subjects 
appear on the time-table and thus prevent the distribution of papers at 
any time other than that mentioned in the time-table. Presiding Examiners 
are requested to forward to the Education Department the answer papers of each 
Form IMMEDIATELY on the completion of the examination in that Form. 


5. In the case of centres having an examination in Science of the Fourth 
Form the material required as mentioned in Instruction 18 (d and ¢) will be 
sent in time for the examination in that department. 

6. It is to be noted that whilst the examination in the Practice of Stenog- 
raphy for Corimercial Diplomas requires a rate of 50 words per minute, that 
for Commercial Specialists’ Certificates exacts 60. In both examinations the 
rate of transcription is 12 words per minute. 


7. In view of the large number of candidates and the importance of the 
interests concerned, Presiding Examiners are requested to aid the Depart- 
ment in having the Examinations carefully conducted. 


JOHN MILLAR, 
Deputy Minister. 
Education Department, | 
Toronto, May, 1897. 
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Memorandum. 


A few weeks ago in the local items ae some of the Toronto papers, 
_ it was announced that another edition of the High School Euclid, edited 
by John Sturgeon MacKay, M.A. and published by The Hunter, Rose 
Company, would shortly be ready for all teachers who prefer its use to 


the work recently authorized. 


F “ith correspondence ‘in this Department, it is thought that the item 
referred to was not noticed by several teachers who have believed that 
no additional copies of the book mentioned would be published. This 
Department has been assured by The Hunter, Rose Company that it has 
now on the press an edition of the said Euclid, containing books I-III 


(price 50c.) which will be ready in a very short time. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Toronto, November 6th, 1902. 


Circular 64. 
250—Nov., 1902. 
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I Cir. 70 
600--Jan., ’97. 


MEMORANDUM FOR PRINCIPALS OF 
SCHOOLS. 


As it is represented that the granting of medals and prizes on 
the basis of the relative standing of candidates at the Departmental 
Examinations is the means of withdrawing pupils from the Hich 
Schools which they should properly attend, the Department will not, 
hereafter, furnish the standing of High School pupils for the purpose 


of such awards. 


JOHN MILLAR, 
Deputy Minister. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Toronto. Jan., 1897. 
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250, Nov. 1906. * 


Junior and Senior Teachers’ and Matriculation 
Examinations. 


Seri DWLEZOrObELES. 


1. Each Examiner will be paid $75.00 for setting the papers allotted 
to him by the Board of Examiners, (Circular : Instructions No. 7, Sections 
5, 6, and 9), and for attending al) meetings of the Board necessary for that 
purpose. For each meeting which the Examiner should attend and from 
which he absents himself, $10.00 shall be deducted from the aforesaid 
$75.00. 


2. Each Examiner will be paid $6.00 per diem for discharging the 
duties mentioned in sections 9 and 10 of Instructions No. 7. The 
number of papers to be read per diem in preparing the Scholarship returns 
or the results of appeals will be two-thirds of the average of papers 
examined per day by an Associate Examiner in the same subject. 


3. Each Examiner, not a resident of Toronto, will be allowed his 
actual travelling expenses to and from his place of residence in the Prov- 
ince while attending meetings of the Board. 


MEMORANDUM. 


1. Conditions of appointment and acceptance are to be found in In- 
structions No, 7. (Duties of Examiners, 5-12.) 
Attention is particularly called to sections 5, 6, 8 and 9. 


2. Detailed statement as to the dates at which MSS., revises, results 
of examinations, etc., were received at the Education Department, and as 
to the way in which the conditions of sections 5-12 of Instructions No. 7 
were fulfilled, must be submitted to the Minister of Education in October 
of each year. , 

3. Further particulars in regard to the courses and papers will be 
given by the chairman of the Board of Examiners at the time of meeting. 

(3) All manuscripts and printer’s proofs of examination papers are to 
be addressed to the Chairman of the Board of Examiners and are to 
be transmitted to the Education Department by registered post or delivered 
in sealed envelopes. 
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: Circular TE 
250—Feb. —1909. 


Departmental and Matriculation Examinations. 


SCHEDULE OF FEES. 


1. Each Examiner will be paid $15.00 for setting each paper allotted 
to him, (Circular: Instructions No. 7, Sections 6 and 9), and $6.00 per 
diem for attending all meetings of the Boards necessary for that purpose. 


2. Each Examiner will be paid $6.00 per diem for discharging the 
duties mentioned in Sections 10,11 and 12 of Instructions No. 7. The 
number of papers to be read per diem in reading the Scholarship and 
appeal answer-papers will be two-thirds of the average of papers examined 
per day by an Associate Examiner in the same subject. 


3. Each Examiner will be allowed his actual travelling expenses to 
and from his place of residence in the province and his actual living expen- 
ses while attending meetings of the Boards. (Sections 9, 10 and 11 of iIn- 
structions No. 7.) 


MEMORANDUM. 


1. Conditions of appointment and acceptance are to be found in 
Instructions No. 7. (Duties of Examiners, 6-13.) 


2. Detailed records as to the dates at which manuscripts, revises, 
results of examinations, etc., were received at the Department, and as to 
the way in which the conditions of. sections 6-13 of Instructions No. 7 were 
fulfilled, are kept for the information of the Minister of Education. 


3. Further particulars in regard to the courses and papers will be 
given by the Chairman of the Boards of Examiners at the time of meeting. 


4. All manuscripts and printer’s proofs of examination papers are to 


be addressed to the Chairman of the Boards of Examiners and are to be 


transmitted to the Education Department by registered post or delivered — 


in sealed envelopes. : f 
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The Recent Amendments pone enbhie 
Schools Acct. 


MEMORANDUM FROM THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 


Pe Dette DUO Hk STATE. 


The first duty of the State is to provide conditions conducive to good 
citizenship. Foremost among these conditions is an efficient system of 
Public Instruction, especially in a democratic community, for there es- 
pecially the voter must be educated. Each Provincial Government, 
accordingly, accepts full responsibility by enacting compulsory educational 
laws and regulations and enforcing their observance by a comprehensive 
system of inspection. Moreover, each Government contributes largely of 
the public funds for the support of education ; it requires the municipalities 
to provide their share for the same purpose ; and our Public Schools are free. 


MW CONDITIONS OF EFFICIENCY IN* SCHOOLS: 


Efficiency in a school system cannot be secured without competent 
teachers and suitable accommodations and equipment ; and competent 
teachers cannot be secured unless the salaries paid them are such as to 
induce men and women of maturity, scholarship and ability to become and 
to remain teachers. 


Ill. THE SERIOUSNESS OF THE PRESENT PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SITUATION. 


For some years the Public School System of Ontario, as a whole, has 
been in an unsatisfactory condition. The following are evidences of the 
seriousness of the present situation : 

(1) The general discontent with the condition of the Public Schools 
(the rural schools in particular), as shown for years by adverse and wide- 
spread newspaper criticisms, by the complaints of public men, and by 
the representations of public school inspectors and other educationalists 
who know the situation at first hand. 

(2) The scarcity of teachers and the resultant lowering of the standard 
of their qualifications. 

As the schools must be kept open, an insufficient supply of teachers 
necessarily lowers the standard. The statistics demonstrate this ; for the 
number of temporary certificates and certificates lower than third class 
rose in rural schools from 463 in 1903 to 954 in 1905, and the number for 
the present year will show a still greater increase, notwithstanding the 
efforts the Department has made to prevent it. The seriousness of the 
situation is emphasized by the following additional statistics : In 1905, of 
5,694 teachers in the rural schools, 2,904 held third class certificates ; 
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1,693, second class; and, in all the rural schools of this rich and pros- 
_ perous Province of Ontario, there were only 143 teachers with first class 
certificates. The statistics of the urban schools make a better showing ; 
for, in the same year, of 2,985 in these schools, 88 held temporary, or 
lower than third class ; 232 third class ; 2,159, second class ; and 506, first 
class. 

(3) The large number of female teachers and the decrease in the num- 
ber of male teachers. 

The following table shows the general tendency in‘the Public Schools 

since 1867: 


Year. Total. Male. Female. Year. Total, Male. Female. 
LS7 2c 8 6,134 2,915 3,219 18978 8,376 2,690 5,686 
ISSZer 6,467 2,964 3,503 L902te) 8,497 2,200 6,297 
TSSte ue: 7,103 2,627 4,476 1903 tae 8,560 2,062 6,498 
1892 ii. 7,818 2,635 5,183 1904.... 8,610 1,957 6,653 

1905). 8,679 1,839 6,840 


In the rural schools, in 1903, 1,542 were males and 4,115 females ; 
and, in 1905, 1,320 were males and 4,374 temales. Here also the urban 
municipalities make a better showing ; for, in 1903, 520 were males and 
2,383 females; and in 1905, 519 were males and 2,466 females. The 
seriousness of the situation is, however, shown more unmistakably by 
the statistics of the Normal School attendance. In 1901, 121 male teachers 
attended the Normal Schools ; and in 1902, 123; while, on the lengthening 
of the term, the numbers each year from 1903 to 1906, were only 14, 22, 
18, 20; that is, of a total attendance for these years of 1,162, only 74 
were males. 

The preponderance of females is due to the fact that the inducements 
for males to enter the teaching profession have year after year become 
less and less potent, owing largely to the greater remuneration offered 
elsewhere. 

For junior forms, female teachers are more suitable than male teachers; 
but, for fourth and fifth forms, male teachers are generally necessary. 
This proposition needs no defence. 


(4.) The increase in the number of teachers who are young (in most 
cases from eighteen to twenty-one or twenty-two) and who remain teachers 
only a short time. 

This condition is due partly, as above, to the inducements in other 
occupations and partly to the fact that the girls, who are by far the more 
numerous, become teachers with no intention of remaining longer than 
the three years for which their third class certificates are valid. The 
teachers in the rural schools are, accordingly, continually changing. The 
average term of service, indeed, is less than five years. It stands to reason 
that we cannot have efficiency under such conditions. No business in 
which most of the experienced employees are replaced every five years by 
other and. inexperienced ones, could possibly succeed. 


(5.) The general condition of the rural schools to-day is, in many 
sections, little, if at all, better than it was twenty or twenty-five years ago. 
As a class, the rural schools have not benefited by the prosperity of the 
country, nor have they advanced as have the High Schools and the Uni- 
versities. In the suitability of their accommodations and in their equip- 
ment, including libraries, etc., they are, generally speaking, relatively and 
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absolutely defective. The best teachers, too, are leaving the rural schools 
and entering upon other occupations, or they are going west to the new 
provinces, where, instead of the $250, $300, or $350 they get here, they 
can readily obtain from $600 to $800 a year. In fact, for years, our 
Normal Schools have been training teachers for Manitoba and the western 
territories ; and, to keep up our supply, we have had to resort to the products 
of the Model School, and insufficiently trained inexperienced teachers, and 
to holders of temporary certificates. The salaries, too, in some places in 
Ontario are now actually lower than they were ten or fifteen years ago, 
notwithstanding the increased cost of living. To-day we must pay the 
man who splits our wood at least $1.50 a day: we can get a teacher—a poor 
one, indeed—at less than a dollar a day. The cause is not far to seek ; 
many sections market their schools and take the cheapest (and generally 
the poorest) applicant. Some years ago, when there were forty or fifty 
applicants for nearly every vacancy, the standard was not at once raised. 
Under-bidding lowered salaries, and this inevitable result has in turn 
become the cause of our present distress. | 


IV. HOW IMPROVEMENT MAY BE EFFECTED. 


While most of the poorer sections spend as much on their schools as 
can be expected from them and many are spending even more ; while, also, 
many sections are spending a fair amount, a very large number are spend- 
ing far less than they are able. The Government is charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining an efficient system ; and, owing to the default 
of the section boards, which are primarily responsible, the Government is 
bound to interfere. As has already been pointed out, the efficiency of 
‘the schools depends upon the suitability of the accommodations and the 
equipment, the qualifications of the teachers, and the salaries paid them. 
Improvement on these three lines is, accordingly, the present object of the 
Government’s policy. 

The Legislative and County Grants will hereafter be distributed on a 
basis which will improve both the accommodations and the equipment, 
and, to assist boards in providing proper equipment, the Legislature, at 
its last session, made a special grant of $10,000 to the Continuation 
classes, and of $10,000 to the District schools. For general purposes, it 
gave a special grant of $60,000 to the rural schools in old Ontario and 
required the counties to add the equivalent of this special grant and of 
the grant to Continuation classes. An extra township grant of $150 
is also to be raised this year to give boards further assistance in preparing 
the accommodations and equipment for the new scheme of distributing the 
Legislative and County grants. Former Regulations have always pro- 
vided for a minimum equipment for every Public School; but in many 
instances they have been insufficiently complied with, to the great dis- 
advantage of education. The minimum prescribed in Circular 33, is 
necessary for a modern programme taught by modern methods, and for 
every school under the improved conditions of education to which we 
hopefully look forward. Moreover, in a few years, Boards will be 
recouped for their present expenditure by the minimum grant to which 
each school which provides the equipment will be entitled under the Public 
Schools Act. Circular 33 also gives the details of the different items of 
accommodations, anda large proportion of the Legislative and County 
grants will be distributed on this basis. Those Boards, accordingly, 
that have followed the recommendations of the circular will next July 
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meet with their reward. (Circular 33 and instructions, No. 12, may be 
obtained on application to the Public School Inspector). 

To increase the efficiency of the teachers, the Government is also 
providing an improved system of professional training in the form of three 
additional Normal Schools for old Ontario and one for new Ontario, at a 
capital cost of more than $250,000, and an increase of the yearly expen- 
diture for maintenance of more than $60,000. With the addition of a 
Faculty of Education in the Provincial University, which has now been 
arranged for, we shall have, ina couple of years, a complete and modern 
system of training for all grades of teachers. The new scheme of profes- 
sional training will provide for two main grades of Public School teacher 
certificates, First Class and Second Class. The work for First Class 
Teachers and High School Assistants will be taken up in the new Faculty 
of Education in Toronto University ; that for Second Class in the reor- 
ganized Normal Schools. It is, however, intended to provide in addition 
for the less advanced counties in Old Ontario and the poorer parts of the 
districts, teachers with qualifications corresponding to those of the old 
Third Class certificates (Primary non-professional). The professional work 
for these certificates will be taken up in a few Model Schools which will 
be retained for the purpose and made thoroughly efficient. Such certifi- 
cates will, of course, be confined to the counties and districts concerned, 
and it ts hoped will gradually disappear. 

But these improvements would be of little avail if we did not secure 
and retain competent men and women by providing adequate salaries. The. 
experience of all other professions and of the trades has shown that the 
fixing of fees and wages cannot be left to the generosity of individual 
employers. Unlike the members ofthe other professions and the trades, 
ovr teachers are not permitted to manage their own affairs. Combinations 
and strikes among them would, therefore, be ineffectual. Moreover, as the 
Government is directly responsible for our educational system, combina- 
tions and strikes would be intolerated. In justice, therefore, to the 
Public School teachers, whose salaries have long been inadequate, the 
Government has been compelled to interfere, and, owing to the critical 
condition of affairs, to interfere without delay. 

It is an acknowledged principle of taxation in a democratic community, 
that the rich should help the poor in any matter that concerns the interests 
of the whole community. On this sound principle have been based the 
‘County and Township levies for school purposes. As a result of last 
session’s legislation, the County now gives at least the equivalent of the 
special grant of $60,000, and the Township grant has been increased, 
according to the assessment, from $150 to $300 when the average assessed 
value of the Township is not less than $30,000 per section. And further, 
after 1906, the latter grant must be applied to the teacher’s salary, with 
an addition from section funds of from $200 to #25, according to the 
ability of the school board as measured by the value of the assessment. 
This addition, it should, however, be noted, is not necessarily a tax on 
the section ; for the Government grant, and, in many cases, other sources 
of revenue, are available. | 

As regards minimum salaries, the effect of last session’s legislation 
is as follows: Where the average assessed value of a township is equal to 
at least $30,000 per school section and the assessed value of 
a section is at least $200,000, $150,000, $100,000, $50,000, $30,000 or 
below $30,000, the minimum salary respectively payable to a principal 
teacher would be tor the whole year $500, $450, $400, $350, $325, or $300, 
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and, in any case, for each assistant, $300. If, however, the average 
assessed value ot the township is less than $30,000 per section, the town- 
ship grant is still $150, and the minimum salary payable a principal teacher 
would vary, as above, from $350, where the section assessment is $200,000 
to $150, where it is less than $30,000; and for every assistant teacher 
employed the whole year the minimum would be $200.00. From this it is 
clear that the poorer sections in townships where the average section 
assessment is less than $30,000, are not yet so well situated financially as 
are the poorer sections in other townships; and it is equally clear that 
they and other needy sections must now be helped either by legislation 
or by special legislative grants, or by both. 

An important effect of the recent legislation is, what has'long been urged, 
a fair approximation to an equalization of school taxation. It is manifestly 
unfair that Jones who lives on one side of the road should pay two or 
three times as high a rate on the dollar to maintain his school, as does 
Smith who lives on the other side, simply because Smith lives in the 
wealthier section. And further, had the Government simply provided the 
$300 township grant without attaching the condition of a minimum local 
addition, many sections, well able to pay more, would, undoubtedly, make 
$300 the maximum of the teacher’s salary. : 

Having regard, theretore, to the requirements of the public service, the 
plan adopted is as fair a one as could be devised. Moreover, 
the principle of. minimum salaries had the unanimous support of both 
sides of the Legislature at its recent session. True, the richer sections 
help the poorer ones ; but there is nothing exceptional in this. A man’s 
ability to pay is the basis of our system of taxation, and the claims of 
the commonwealth are superior to those of the individual. 


V. OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


Naturally enough, these changes have in some quarters provoked 
opposition. The following are the chief objections: 

(1) ‘* Well qualified teachers should have been provided before Boards 
were called upon to increase salaries.”’ 

Even for,the teachers we now have, the salaries are often absolutely 
and relatively too low, and, whatis more directly to the point, teachers 
could not be induced to double the cost of their professional training, as 
will be required by the new Normal School system, if they had not the 
assurance of fair salaries after completing their course. The improvement 
—the immediate improvement—of the teachers’ salaries is the key to the 
situation. 

(2) ‘Instead of coercing boards to give higher salaries, moral 
suasion should have been applied in the form of a campaign of 
education.” 

The condition of affairs has been shown to be critical; and, while a 
campaign of education is desirable under any.circumstances and is now 
being conducted under instructions from the Government by Public 
School Inspectors and others, such a campaign would take too long to 
remedy the present serious evils, even if—which is most unlikely—it 
succeeded in the end in doing so generally. 

(3) ‘* The qualifications of the teacher should have been taken into 
account in fixing the minimum salary.” 

Experience has shown that if the salary offered is adequate, applicants 
with the required qualifications will present themselves. Besides, it is the 
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intention of the Education Department to prescribe the qualifications 
for different grades of school. Before long it will be impossible for a 
teacher with a low grade certificate to hold, as he now may, the 
principalship of the most important Public School in the Province. 


(4) ‘Some sections with a small school attendance and a high assess- 
ment must pay a high salary.” 

_A small attendance is just as much entitled to a good teacher as a 
~large attendance, more especially as the school tax is on property which 
is well abJe to pay it without an exceptional increase of the rate. Besides, 
under the Public Schools Act, one section may unite with an adjoining 
one, or a section may close its school and pay fees for the admission of 
its children to the school of an adjoining section. If, indeed, the recent 
amendments to the Act leads to the establishment of consolidated schools, 
their existence will have been amply justified even on this ground alone. 

(5) ‘* Urban municipalities have not been included in the scheme for 
increasing the salaries of Public School teachers.. The farmers have 
been singled out by this special legislation.” 

The statistics showing the grades of teachers employed Wana the 
salaries paid in the urban and rural municipalities demonstrate the 
fact that it is rural municipalities that need special and prompt legislation. 
Nor should the fact be overlooked that, while the Legislature has singled 
out the farmers for this special taxation, it has also, singled them out 
already for a special legislative school grant of over $70,000 and has given 
all the sections a county grant and most of them a doubled township grant. 
Moreover, the Government does not take the ground that last session 
it did all it intends to do in carrying out its pledge to make the Public 
Schools its first and chiefest care. It is true, however, that some urban 
boards pay too small salaries, and that many are poorly equipped. It 
will, accordingly, be necessary to propose legislation on this subject when 
the Public Schools Act is consolidated. 

(6) ‘* The course taken ot coercing school boards is exceptional and 
offensive.” 

As has already been made clear, even if the recent action of the Legis- 
lature in prescribing minimum salaries were a drastic one, the present 
condition of affairs would justify it. Moreover, all laws are based on 
coercion and are made for the good of the community. It may here be 
pointed out that the on.y other effeccive course open to the lducation 
Department would have been to raise the standardof the qualifica- 
tions, and to restrict the supply of teachers. This course would have 
forced salaries up, but it would have been coercion indeed—coercion, 
moreover, applied without regard to the necessities of the schools, which 
necessities the Education Department is bound to consider. It may be 
pointed out also that except in the matter of fixing a minimum salary, the 
Education Department has interfered in no ay with the responsibility of 
School Trustees. 

But the mandatory feature of the recent school legislation is not an 
exceptional one ; it is simply an extension of what has been long applied 
in similar cases ; 

(a) The salaries of ordinary civil servants are fixed and paid by 
Government. 

(5) Those of semi-civil servants are fixed where part is paid by the 
Government and part by the locality ; e.g , Public. School Inspectors. 

(c) Those of semi-civil servants are fixed where the whole salary 
is paid by the locality ; e.g., Police Magistrates. 
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(Z) Those of semi-civil servants who are paid by fees are also pre- 
scribed by a scale of fees ; e.g. Local Registrars. 

The teacher is also a semi-civil servant; for the Government pre- 
scribes his qualifications, restricts his liberty of action. and even contri- 
butes towards his salary. In view, accordingly, of the importance to the 
state of an efficient school system, the state is bound to protect him when 
it is shown that he is suffering an injustice. 

Moreover, the principle of minimum salary is applied in other cases. In 
the Church, where, unfortunately, the conditions resemble those of the 
teaching profession, three denominations have established minimum 
salaries—the Presbyterians, $800 and a manse for married men and 
those with relatives dependent on them ; for others, $750: the Metho- 
dists, for married men, $750; for single men (ordained), $600; and for 
probationers, $400: and the Baptists, $750. And, as is well known 
throughout the Province, the various trades unions take forcible and 
effective means to secure proper wages. 

Nor is a scheme of minimum salaries a novelty in education: In 
some of the States of the Union—in Mississippi, Indiana, Maryland, 
West Virginia, and even in the rich commonwealth of Pennsylvania— 
where conditions similar to ours have prevailed, the minimum salary 


‘plan has been established. In Indiana, a penalty not exceeding $100 


has been fixed for each violation of the minimum salary law. The State 
Superintendent of Pennsylvania writes that the plan has been successful, 
and that salaries have gone up, although fears were entertained at first to 
the contrary. The State Superintendent of Indiana also writes that the 
law is working satisfactorily to the people, and that it is hoped that, at 
its next session, the Indiana legislature will increase the salaries above 
those prescribed by the present law. In British Columbia, where the 
minimum salary is $600, and in Germany, where the teacher is an 
honored civil servant, the salaries are paid by the Government from the 
general rates. Twenty years ago, when the condition of our now pros- 
perous High Schools resembled the present condition of our rural Public 
Schools, and when the legislative grant was a far more important element 
in the annual expenditure than it now is, the Boards were compelled to 
expend in teachers’ salaries at least the legislative grant and the county 
equivalent. And further, it is well known that the remarkable growth 
and exceptionally efficient condition of the High Schools are largely due 
to a system of Departmental coercion which has for years been stren- 
uously applied. The Province is proud of the prosperity and efficiency of 
its High Schools ; no one now regrets the means taken to secure it. 

Anything that savours of coercion is naturally offensive to a free 
people ; but British subjects have always been law-abiding when their 
reason has been convinced. When Dr. Ryerson succeeded in making the 
Public Schools free, he encountered, for a time, the bitterest Opposition, 
and then also the opponents of the reform cried ‘‘Coercion.”” No one 
now doubts the wisdom of his course. There has, it is true, been some 
Opposition to the minimum salary scheme of the present government, but 
it is to the credit of the people that it has been comparatively slight, and 
chietly where the scheme and its causes have not been understood. 
Reports from inspectors are, with few exceptions, decidedly favourable ; 
and the following from an inspector who has experienced some opposition, 
may be taken as an evidence of the general situation :— 

‘* The beneficial effects of the recent School amendments are felt even 
now : 
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(2) More Normal trained teachers have been engaged since mid- 
summer in this inspectorate than ever before. 


(5) For the first time in the history of the Townships none but Normal 
trained teachers have been employed. 


(c) Many teachers, natives of the county, are coming home to teach 
from the west, owing to the prospect of fair salaries. 


(dz) Schools that have always engaged a cheap teacher, who was 
usually a poor teacher, are now engaging Normal trained teachers ata 
fair salary. 

(e) There are about ninety students in training at the Model Schools 
in the county. About thirty or forty of them are young men. 


The most pleasing feature to me is this:—I have some excellent 
teachers in poor school houses. Before this law was passed, had the 
Trustees offered to build a new school house, the people of the section 
would have brought such pressure to bear on them that they would have 
had to engage a cheap teacher until the school house was paid for. Now 
they can build and retain a good teacher. I am getting four new school 
houses already and expect three more.” 

I now commend to the earnest consideration of the Province the scheme 
above set forth for the improvement of our Public Schools, as being an 
equitable and workable solution of a difficult problem. Experience will, 
no doubt, show where amendments may be made, and I shall be glad to 
receive suggestions on the subject. It is, however, only reasonable that 
a fair trial should be given a solution which meets our most pressing 
difficulties and wnich has been well received by Educationalists and by the 
general public. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, Re iae oie VGN Ee 
NOVEMBER, 1906. Minister of Education. 


Cireular 73 
25,000 Nov., 1906. 
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NOTICE TO SCHOOL TRUSTEES IN REGARD TO MAPS AND 
CHARTS. 


Whereas it has been brought to the notice of the Educational Depart- 
ment of Ontario that Agents of Map and Chart Publishers are going about 
the country, particularly among the rural schools, and in the back town- 
ships, representing that the particular series of maps or charts published by 
their firm is recommended and authorized for schools by the Department ; 
and even in some cases forcing their sale upon trustees by threats of 


withdrawal of the Government grant in case of refusal to purchase. 


The Minister of Education wishes it made widely known by means 
of this notice that any and all such representations are untrue and mis- 
leading, and that he has not authorized, or approved, of or even recom- 
mended any particular kind, set or series of maps or charts, or other 
school appliances, for the use of the Province; and, further, that school 
trustees are left free by the Department to purchase the school appliances, 
needed under the Regulations of the Department, of such a kind or 
quality as they, acting, if need be, under the advice of the Teacher 
or School Inspector, may deem most suitable for the wants of their 
school. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Toronto, February 27th, 1896) 
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(INSTRUCTIONS No. 5.) 
5,000, Feb., 1909. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO PRESIDING OFFICERS, 1909. 


g@~ Presiding Officers are requested to peruse carefully the 
following instructions and see that they are fully carried out :— 


1. Each Inspector or such other person as may be appointed a 
Presiding Officer by the Minister, shall receive from the Department or 
the Inspector, the examination papers, and shall thereupon be respon- 
sible for the safe keeping of the bag and its contents until the examina- 
tion is concluded. | 

2. On the receipt of the bag containing the question papers the 
Presiding Officer will see that the seal is intact. The bag can be 
opened by cutting the cord, and when opened the names and numbers 
of the envelopes containing the question papers should be verified with 
the time-table. Should any question envelopes be missing, telegraph 
the Department at once. 

3. The Presiding Officer will satisfy himself that all necessary 
arrangements are made by the School Board in due time for the exami- 
nation. If the trustees have not placed a clock in each room used for 
examination purposes the Presiding Officer shall have power to hire 
the use of one for each room during the time required for the examina- 
_ tion, and charge the same as part of the expenses of the examination. 

4. The Presiding Officer shall, if there is sufficient accommodation 
and if sufficient papers have been received, admit candidates who 
through some oversight did not send their applications to the Inspector. 
The names of such candidates are to be entered in the Supplementary 
List, (Form No. 181), specially provided, with such information as is 
required of the other candidates. This list and the required part of the 
fee with one dollar additional as provided, shall be sent by the Pre- 
siding Officer to the Department. The remainder of the fee shall be 
sent to the Board that bears the expense of the examination. 

5. The Presiding Officer shall exercise necessary vigilance at all 
times while the candidates are engaged, and he shall not give his atten- 
tion to any work other than that which pertains to his duties as Pre- 
siding Officer. He shall take all necessary care to render it impossible 
for the instructions to candidates to be violated without his knowledge. 
This instruction (5) is to be observed, however small may be the num- 
ber of candidates. 


(1) 
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6. It is IMPERATIVE that the regulations be enforced by the Presid- 
ing Officer and strictly observed by the candidates. In particular, the 
examination papers shall be distributed, and the answer papers col- 
lected, punctually at the time indicated on the time-table. The Presid- 
ing Officer has no authority to deviate from the official time-table. 

7. In the examination room, candidates, whether writing on the 
same subject or on different subjects, shall be seated at least five feet 
apart. All diagrams or maps having reference to the subject of exam- 
ination shall be removed from the room,’ and books, papers, ete., 
removed from the desks; all arrangements shall be completed, and the 
necessary stationery distributed at least fifteen minutes before the time 
appointed for the commencement of the first subject of the examina- 
tion, and at least five minutes before each other subject is begun. 

8. The necessary stationary includes pens, blotting-paper, black 
ink of a uniform colour, and the authorized examination answer books. 
Each candidate will receive one ‘examination-book and one answer- 
envelope at the beginning of each examination period and other books 
as required during said period. No paper other than the examination- 
book must be distributed to the candidates, and no paper, examination- 
book or other book must be brought into the room by any candidate. 
(The Presiding Officer’s atention is called to the instructions as to 
the use of the examination-books on the first page thereof.) 

9. No person except the Presiding Officers and any necessary 
attendants shall be present with the candidates in any room at. the 
examination; and at least one Presiding Officer shall be present dur- 
ing the whole time of the examination in each room occupied by the 
candidates. A Presiding Officer shall not have in his charge at one time 
more than twenty-five candidates. 

10. The Presiding Officer shall, as indicated on the time-table, 
read to the candidates their duties, drawing attention to any feature 
of them that may require special care during the examination, and 
emphasizing the directions to the candidates as to the~ manner in 
which the slips are to be attached to the envelopes. Great care should 
be taken in distributing the proper number and kind of envelopes and 
examination-books and in accounting for such envelopes and examina- 
tion books as have been distributed. (Also see (3) (a), page 6.) 

11. Punctually at the time appointed for the commencement of 
each examination, the Presiding Officer shall, in the examination room 
and in the presence of the candidates and other assistant Presiding 
Officers (if any), break the seal of the envelope containing the question 
papers, and give them to the assistant officers and to the candidates. 
The papers of only the subject or subjects required shall be opened at 
one time. Until the examination in the subject is over no examination 
papers other than those which the candidates receive, shall be taken 
out of the room. 

_ 12.° Punctually at the expiration of the time allowed, the Presid- 
ing Officer shall direct the candidates to stop writing, and cause them 
to hand in their answer papers immediately, duly fastened in the enve- 
lopes. 

13. The Presiding Officer shall keep upon his desk the tally-list 
(check- -list of candidates and subjects) and as each paper in any subject 
is handed in (and he should carefully note the superscription of the 
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_envelope—the subject and the candidate’s name) he shall check the 
same by entering the figure ‘‘I’’ opposite the name of the candidate. 
The Presiding Officer will enter the names of the candidates on the 
tally-list in the same order as found on the official list of candidates 
(Form 44). The names of extra candidates are to be added after the 
names of those on the official list. After the papers are handed to the 
Presiding Officer he shall not allow the answer-envelopes to be opened, 
and he shall be responsible for their safe keeping until transmitted to 
the. Department. The answer-papers as well as the question-papers 
should be kept in a safe, or in a room with the windows fastened 
and doors securely locked by a cylinder lock. 

14. For special instructions regarding the examinations in Steno- 
graphy, Biology, etc., see the circular which is forwarded to each 
Presiding Officer prior to the examination. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CANDIDATES. 
(To be read to candidates as indicated on time-table.) 


1. Each candidate shall satisfy the Presiding Officer as to his 
personal identity before the commencement of the first day’s examina- 
tion, and any person detected in attempting to personate a candidate 
shall be reported to the Department. The Presiding Officer is author- 
ized to refuse the application of any candidate who presents himself at 
any centre other than that nearest his usual place of residence, unless 
the candidate’s explanation of his course in so presenting himself is in 
every way satisfactory to the Presiding Officer. 

2. Candidates shall be in their allotted places before the hour 
appointed for the commencement of the examination. If a candidate 
be not present till after the appointed time, he shall not be allowed any 
additional time. No candidate shall be permitted, on any pretence 
whatever, to enter the room after the expiration of an hour from the 
commencement of the examination.’ The Presiding Officer is author- 
ized to refuse admission even within the hour if the candidate’s expla- 
nation is in any sense unsatisfactory, or if he has reason to suspect 
collusion between the newly-admitted candidate and other candidates. 

3. A candidate shall not leave the room within one hour after the 
distribution of the examination papers in any subject; and if he then 
leave he shall not be permitted to return during the examination on 
such subject. 

4. Every candidate shall conduct himself in strict acordance 
with the instructions. Should he violate the instructions to be found 
in sections 5 and 6 below or on the first page of the examination-book; 
should he take into the room or have in his possession, in his desk, or 
on his person, any book,: notes, paper, or anything from which he 
may derive assistance; should he talk, whisper, or make signs to 
another candidate; should he leave his answers so exposed that any 
candidate may copy from him; should he give or receive aid or extrane- 
ous assistance of any kind whatsoever, his examination will be- can- 
celled and he will be debarred from presenting himself at any Depart- 
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mental examinations for two years. Should the Presiding Officer 
obtain clear evidence of the violation of these instructions at the time 
of its occurrence he shall cause the candidate concerned at once to leave 
the room; he shall strike his name from the list of candidates; and he 
shall not permit him to return to the room during the remaining part 
of the examination. If, however, the evidence be not complete at the 
time, or be obtained after the close of the examination, the Presiding 
Officer shall report the case to the Department. 

5. Every candidate shall write the name of the subject of exami- 
nation very distinctly at the top of each page of his examination-book. 
If he write his name or any distinguishing mark on his examination- 
book, or if he tear any paper from this book, or if he insert in this book 
any matter not pertinent to the examination, or if he use any paper or 
book or ink other than that provided, his examination may be cancelled. 

6. The candidate shall write his answers and full solutions on the 
ruled sides of the leaves of his examination-book or books (if more 
than one be needed); he may use the unruled sides in preparing the 
answers in rough. He shall fold his examination-book (or books) 
once across, place it in the envelope provided by the Presiding Officer, 
seal the envelope, write on the outside of the envelope the subject of \ 
examination only, and on the slip provided, his name in full (surname 
preceding), and then securely fasten the slip to the envelope, as 
instructed by the Presiding Officer. Candidates should see that their 
answers are placed in the proper envelopes. Scholarship candidates 
should designate their answers, and also the envelopes containing their 
answers, ‘‘Pass’’ or ‘‘Honour’’ according to the papers taken. 

Every candidate competing for a scholarship, who also desires 
standing for Entrance to the Faculties of Education, must write upon 
all the subjects of this Entrance course which are not included in his 
scholarship examination. He must place the answers in his scholarship 
subjects in the scholarship (red) envelopes, and the answers in the 
Entrance subjects in regular Entrance envelopes. 

7. Candidates for the examinations for Entrance to the Normal 
Schools or the Faculties of Education who take extra Matriculation 
papers for the purpose of Matriculation standing, should place the 
answers to such extra papers in Matriculation envelopes and the Pre- 
siding Officer shall enter their names (if this has not already been done) 
on the matriculation tally-list. Such extra matriculation papers are 
to be returned to the Department along with the answers of the regular 
matriculation candidates. Parts A and B of the Matriculation History 
and Experimental Science papers are to be put in separate envelopes. 

8. Candidates are also reminded that the Presiding Officer is not 
allowed to make any explanation or other statement regarding the 
probable meaning of any question or to give any advice as to’ what 
question should be answered by the candidates or how any question | 
should be answered. 

Should any error appear to have been made in any question, no 
attention shall be drawn to it during the time of examination by either 
the Presiding Officer or any of the candidates. Candidates may, how- 
ever, at the end of the examination period submit the matter to the 
Presiding Officer, who, if he considers it necessary, will report on the 
matter to the Department at the close of the examination. | 
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g. In case of the illness of any candidate during the examination, 
the Presiding Officer should report full particulars to the Department 
immediately at the close of the examination and his report should be 
accompanied by a medical certificate, stating precisely the nature of 
the illness, and the time and duration of its occurrence. Certificates 
received after this date will not be considered by the Board of Examin- 
ers when determining the results of the examination. 


To be read to candidates by the Principal previous to the exami- 
nation. 

1. Candidates should see that they use the correct answer-envelopes 
as follows : 

(a) Model School Entrance candidates use the manilla envelopes 
designated ‘‘Entrance to Model Schools.”’ 

(b) Normal School Entrance candidates use the manilla envelopes 
designated ‘‘Entrance to Normal Schools.’ 

(c) Faculty Entrance candidates use the manilla envelopes desig- 
nated ‘‘Entrance to the Faculties of Education.”’ 

(ad) Pass (junior) Matriculants use the white envelopes designated 
(in red ink) ‘‘Junior Matriculation.’ 

(e) Honour (senior) Matriculants use the envelopes designated 
‘Honour Matriculation.”’ 

(f) Scholarship candidates use the red envelopes designated 
‘‘Matriculation Examination (Scholarship),’’ for all their matriculation 
papers whether pass or honour. 

(g) Commercial Specialist candidates use oe manilla envelopes, 
designated ‘‘Commercial Specialist Examination.’ 

(h) Candidates for more than one of the above examinations will 
place their answers for the different examinations in the _ respective 
envelopes as indicated above. 

2. Scholarship candidates who desire standing for Entrance to 
the Faculties of Education should not make application therefor until 
after the scholarship results are made known. 

3. The Department does not furnish statements of the matricula- 
tion standing obtained by scholarship candidates, either for Paes or 
honours. 

4. As certificates for Entrance to the Normal School or to the 
Faculties of Education are accepted pro tanto for matriculation pur- 
poses, matriculation certificates covering the subjects included in the 
former certificates are not issued. 

5. Cases of illness during the examination should be reported by 
the Presiding Officer to the Department immediately at the close of the 
examination and should be accompanied by a medical certificate stating 
precisely the nature of the illness, and its time and duration. 

6. The answer papers of all candidates are read carefully by boards 
of Associate Examiners selected from the successful teachers of the 
- Province. All papers on a subject are valued according to a uniform 
scale of marks decided upon by the Examiner-in-chief in consultation 
with the section of Associate Examiners in charge of that subject. Every 
paper which is valued near the pass mark by an Associate Examiner is 
re-read by the chairman of the section. 
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After the results are made up from the marks thus assigned, the 
papers of all candidates for Model, Normal and Faculty Entrance exami- 
nations who have failed by not more than a reasonable margin in any 
way will be immediately re-read by the Examiner-in-chief. Candidates 
who have still failed on this supplementary reading will receive state- 
ments of marks endorsed with the word ‘‘Re-read.’’ No further appeal 
will be allowed in such cases. : 

In addition to the precautions outlined above, the addition and 
transferring of marks will be carefully checked on all answer papers by 
a competent staff of clerks. 

No appeal is allowed in case of scholarship candidates. 

In all other cases of failure where the statements of marks are not 
endorsed as ‘‘Re-read,’’ an appeal will be allowed if desired. In view 
of all the precautions taken, however, an appeal on any of the 
Entrance examinations would seem to be useless. 

7. Pupils making appeals must state where they wrote and the 
examination attempted. Principals sending in appeals in behalf of stu- 
dents should make each appeal on a separate sheet of paper. The fee 
is $2, which is refunded if the appeal is sustained. 

8. Any candidate who is prevented from attending the examina- 
tion for which he applied, may have his fee refunded by applying to 
the School Board or other body that bears the expense of the examina- 
tion for that part which it receives and to the Department for that part 
which it receives. 

g. Candidates who do not make application until the day of exami- 
nation are charged $1 extra. 


MAKING REPORTS AND RETURNING ANSWERS TO THE DEPARTMENT. 


1. The Presiding Officer shall report to the Department at the 
close of the examination in the ‘‘remarks’’ column of the Diagram 
Blank (Form 292) any particulars in which the instructions, etc., were 
not observed and he shall mention any facts regarding the examination 
that he deems expedient to have brought before the Boards of Exam- 
iners. The Presiding Officer and his assistants shall sign a declaration 
that in all other respects the instructions and regulations were fully 
complied with. 

2. The Presiding Officer, as part of his report to the Department, 
shall send a diagram of each room on the forms provided (Form 292), 
showing the position occupied by each candidate and Assistant Presid- 
ing Officer during the examination. Candidates shall not be permitted 
to change positions. 


3—(@) The Presiding Officer shall not arrange the answer=-papers 
according to subjects, but shall arrange them so that all the answers 
of each candidate for examination shall be sent together [except as 
specified in (2)| and in the order in which their names appear on the 
list of candidates for the Examination. (Form 44.) To facilitate this, 
elastic bands have been supplied, one for each candidate’s set of 
answers. 

(b) Where a candidate takes papers belonging to different exami- 
nations, such papers are to be divided according to the examinations 
taken and each narcel sent with those of the other candidates for these 
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examinations, except that all the pass and houwour wiatriculation answer- 
papers written by a scholarship candidate should be placed in red 
envelopes and returned in one parcel at the close of the Scholarship 
examination, and such papers should be checked upon the scholarship 
tally-list. 

4. The prompt return of the answers te the Department at the 
close of the respective examinations is essential, and may be greatly 
facilitated if the answers are sorted at the close of each day’s examina- 
tion. All diagrams and reports (except the tally-list) should be forwarded 
to the Department by post on the respective days that the answers are 
forwarded. The tally-list of each examination must be returned in its 
respective bag with the candidates’ answer-envelopes. 

5. The answers of the candidates taking the examination for 
Entrance into the Model Schools, together with the corresponding tally- 
list, shall be returned securely tied, at the close of this examination, 
in one of the bags provided. ate | 

6. The answers of the candidates for (a) the examination for 
Entrance into Normal Schools and (b) the Commercial Specialists’ 
examination, together with the corresponding tally-lists, shall be 
returned in separate parcels, at the close of these examinations, in 
one of the bags provided. 

>. The answers of the candidates for . the examination for (a) 
Junior Matriculation, (b) Entrance into the Faculties of Education, 
(c) Honour Matriculation, and (d) Scholarships, together with the cor- 
responding tally-lists, shall be returned in separate parcels, securely 
tied, at the close of those examinations, in one of the bags provided. 

8. —(a) Each bag shall be so folded and tied that the words, ““The 
property of the Education Department,’’ will be outwards. The ship- 
ping tag should be securely attached to the strap on each bag. 

(b) All the express charges must be prepaid, and no commercial 
value should be placed upon the bags and contents. 

(c) All surplus examination papers may be given at the close of the 
examination to the Principal of the school. 

(d) All surplus answer-envelopes and name slips should be returned 
to the Department in one of the bags containing candidates’ answers. 


EXPENSES OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The Treasurer of the High School Board or of the Public School 
Board of the school where the examination is held shall nay, on the 
certificate of the Public School Inspector, all the expenses of the exami- 
nation, which shall include the following: 

1, For preparing the list of candidates, the Inspector shall be 
entitled to the remuneration of $2.00, providing that the number of the 
candidates writing does not exceed twenty. For each additional twenty 
candidates or fraction of that number the Inspector shall be entitled to 
an additional dollar. It is to be understood that the number of appli- 
cations received, and not the examinations on which candidates write, 
will determine the amount paid for this service. 

>. For conducting the examination each Presiding Officer and 
each Assistant Presiding Officer shall be entitled to $4.00 a day and 
railway fare or the ordinary cost of conveyance. 
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3. For meeting the incidental expenses of the examination, the — 
cost of stationery, etc., and the payments for any additional services 
required during the examination. 


GENERAL INFORMATION AND INSTRUCTIONS. 


1. The examination fees are :—-Examination for Entrance into the 
Model Schools, $5; examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools, 
$5; examination for Entrance into the Faculties of Education, Part I. 
or Part II., each $3, taken together, $5; if this examination be divided 
as provided in Circular 19 of 1908, sec. 5 (2), $3 for each part; exami- 
nation for Commercial Specialists, $5; examination for Junior Matricu- 
lation, $5; Honours or Scholarship Matriculation, $5; for candidates 
taking not more than four papers (not subjects) for the purpose of 
completing Matriculation standing, $2; for more than four papers, $5. 
If ‘the fees for the examination which a candidate desires to take 
amount to more than $5, only $5 will be required. 

Attention is directed to the scale of fees to be paid by candidates. 
When the fee is $5, $3 or $2, the amount to be sent to the Department 
is $3, $2, or $1 respectively. The remainder of the fees received is 
to be forwarded to the School Board or other body that bears the 
expenses of the examination. 

2. Applications will not be. received by the Inspector after the 
24th day of May, and candidates are reminded that they should in no 
case forward their applications to the Department. If the candidate 
should, through an oversight, neglect to have his application duly 
sent to the Inspector, he may present himself at the examination, 
when the Presiding Officer is at liberty to admit him, provided there 
is the necessary accommodation, and that a sufficient number of ques- 
tion-papers has been forwarded. An additional fee of $1 will be exacted 
by the Presiding Officer from a candidate who presents himself in this 
way. 


Instructions No. 6 
1,000—May—1909. 


Memorandum for Inspectors and Presiding: Officers. 


RE MIDSUMMER EXAMINATIONS, 1 gog. 


Honour Matriculation AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


Presiding Officers are reminded that all the pass and honour matricu- 
lation answer papers written by a scholarship candidate, should be returned 
in one parcel at the close of the Scholarship examination, each in its own 
particular kind of envelope; his name should be entered and all his 
matriculation papers should be checked upon the special Scholarship 
tally list. 

ol ba) scholarship candidate is also a candidate for entrance to a Faculty 
of Education his answer Papers in the additional subjects for this latter 
examination should be placed in the Faculty Entrance (manzlla) envelopes, 
checked on the Faculty Entrance tally list, and returned in one parcel 
along’ with the answer Papers of the other Faculty Entrance candidates, 


PRACTICAL EXAMINATION IN BIoLoey. 


Candidates for Honours or for Scholarships who include Biology in 
their course will have practical work. The material for this work will be 
forwarded in due time from the Department of Education and will consist 
of two plants, a microscopical section, and an animal. 


j ZOOLOGY. 


Give out the Zoology paper with the animal at 9 a.m, 

The animal is furnished in weak alcohol, and is to be examined by 
the candidates in the water of their dissecting trays. 

Lf by any defect tn the arrangements tor the exumtnation, the candt- 
dates are without dissecting dishes, in which water may be provided, all the 
material, animal and vegetable, furnished in bottles, ts to be soaked for ten 
minutes tn water before distribution. 

The bottles and boxes used for the conveyance Of the material for the 
eXamination are to be returned to the Department of Education. 


BoTANY. 


Give out Part A of the Botany paper with the plant designated A 
at 1.30 p.m. The plant A is to be identified by means of the flora. Thirty 
minutes are to be allowed for this Operation. Then the text-books are to 


be taken from the candidates, and Part B of the Botany paper with the 
plant designated B and the microscopic section distributed. Each candi- 
date is to be allowed the use of a compound microscope for thirty minutes 
during this second period. . 

The plant is delivered in weak alcohol and in bottles. The candidates 
are to receive these specimens in water in their dissecting trays, that they 
_ may not become dry before examination. Thzs 1s tmportant. 


The plant B is also provided in alcohol and is to be studied zm water. 


APPEALS. 


Entrance to Model Schools, Normal Schools, Faculties of Education, 
and Matriculation Examinations. . 


In the case of the Model Schools, all appeals must be forwarded to 
the Minister of Education not later than August 7th, and, in the case of all 
other examinations, zo¢t later than September rst, in order that the appeals 
may be settled before the opening of the respective schools. 


Each appeal should be made ona separate sheet of paper, the full 
name of the candidate with the name of the examination centre at which 
he wrote should be clearly stated, and the required fee of $2 enclosed. 
Careful attention to these particulars will greatly aid the Department in 
having the results of the appeals announced at an early date. 


In view of all the precautions taken, (see Instructions No. 5) there is 
but little use in appealing unless there is very strong reason to believe 
that a mistake has been made. 


MEDICAL CERTIFICATES. 


Medical certificates which are not sent in at the proper time are not 
considered when settling results. (See Instructions No. 5, page 5 (9). 


ANBIEUCTIONS NQ. 
_ 730, Nov., 1906. 


EDUCATION |t 


Duties OF THE REGISTRAR. 


1. The Registrar of the Advisory Council shall preside, as Chairman, 
at all meetings of the Board of Examiners, or of any committee thereof, 
and shall furnish all necessary information. All cases of dispute at meet- 
ings of the Board or its committees shall be settled by a majority of the 
Kxaminers. In case of a tie the Chairman shall have the casting vote. 

2. During the reading of the answer papers the Registrar shall see 
that the instructions to Associate Examiners hereinafter outlined are 
observed ; and, except where it is in his judgment absolutely necessary 
to disclose the candidate’s name or examination centre, he shall so deal 
with all correspondence that the identity of the candidates shall be dis- 
closed to neither the Examiners nor the members of the Advisory Council. 
He shall assign a pseudonym to each Associate Examiner and shall have 
power, in case of necessity, to transfer Associate Examiners from one 
section to another. 

3. He shall exercise a general supervision over the printing and dis- 
tribution of the question papers, and over the sorting, numbering and 
otherwise preparing the envelopes containing the answers, so that the 
answers may be conveniently read by the Examiners and Associate Ex- 
aminers ; he shall have charge of the reading of the answer papers, and, 
after the reading, he shall superintend the entering of the marks in the 
books by the clerks of the Department and the preparation of the results 
so that they may clearly indicate the subjects in which candidates have 
passed or failed. 

4. He shall take the necessary steps in order that appeals may be 
read as speedily as possible. 


Duttes or EXAMINERS. 


5. Each Examiner shall be required to discharge all duties pertaining 
to his offee, and no duty which an Examiner is appointed to perform 
shall be delegated to another Examiner without the approval of the Ad- 
visory Council, Each Examiner shall prepare the examination papers 
assigned to him within the limits of the courses of study for which they 
are prescribed, and of the authorized text-books. 

6. The papers set for the Part II. Junior Teachers’ and the Senior 
Teachers’ examinations shall be prepared in accordance with the re- 
quirements of candidates desiring to become teachers. 
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7. In the prose composition papers in Classics and Modern Lan- 
guages the vocabulary required shall be such as is found in the prescribed 
portion of text and text-book. 


8. Each paper in a department shall be signed by each Examiner in 
the department, and shall be approved by all the Examiners in the de- 
partment at a meeting held for the purpose before it is submitted to the 
Board of Examiners for consideration. 


g. The Examiners, in the case of the Junior and Senior Teachers’ and 
the Junior Matriculation examinations, shall be present at the beginning 
of the reading of the answer papers. Each Examiner shall discuss with 
the Associate Examiners in his section the character of the answers re- 
quired by the question, and especially the value of incomplete or imper- 
fect answers, so as to insure, as far as possible, uniform marking. In 
cases of differences of opinion on any point the decision of the Exam- 
iners Shall be final; and, without the consent of the Examiner concerned, 
no Associate Examiner shall set aside any part of the agreement made 
as the result of this discussion. Any additional necessary allowance shall 
be made by the Revising Board on the report of the chairman of the 
section through the Registrar. 


10. Such of the Examiners as may be appointed a Revising Board by 
the Advisory Council shall, after due consideration of all doubtful and 
special cases, make such reports as will enable the Advisory Council to 
settle the results of the examinations. 


11. With such Associate Examiners as may be appointed by the 
Advisory Council, the Examiners shall also read the appeals and make, 
through the Revising Board, such reports as are provided for in 1o above. 


12. The Examiners shall report to the Advisory Council the pseudo- 
nyms of all Associate Examiners whose work appears to have been per- 
formed with marked carelessness or incapacity, or who have shown any 
substantial disregard of the instructions of the Advisory Council. 


Duties or ASSOCIATE EXAMINERS. 


13. The Associate Examiners shall be classified into sections accord- 
ing to the subjects of examination, and a chairman shall be appointed in 
each section by the Registrar. The chairman of each section shall have 
a general oversight of the work done in his section, and shall see that 
the regulations are carried out and that the marking is uniform. He 
shall also report to the Revising Board, through the Registrar, any 
matters that require its attention. In the case of an emergency, as in 
the absence of a chairman of a section, the Registrar shall appoint a 
chairman pro tempore. 


14. An Associate Examiner shall not have in hand more than ten 
papers at one time, nor shall he have more than one envelope open upon 
his table at one time, and he shall return each examination book to its 
proper envelope. As soon as an examination book is removed from its 
envelope the candidate’s number shall be placed on the front page of the 
book. The envelopes, with their enclosures, must be returned in the 
numerical order in which they are received. In cases of suspected copy- 
ing the Associate Examiner shall note on the face of the envelope, 


ay 


MASODVING 566. NO, tenia. VOMeSTION Moussa ,’ and through the chairman 


of the section report the case at once to the Registrar. In such cases 
the Associate Examiner and the chairman of the section shall make a 
detailed report of the grounds of suspicion. 

15. In the case of the papers in English Grammar, Literature, and 
Composition, one mark shall be deducted for each mis-spelt word and 
one mark for each instance of incorrect English. At all examinations in 
Arithmetic, either arithmetical or algebraical solutions shall be accepted. 

16. In reading the answer papers each Associate Examiner shall mark 
distinctly in the left hand margin the value assigned by him to each 
answer or partial answer, shall place the total on each page at the foot 
of the margin and enter this total at the top of the next page; he shalt 
place the result on the face of the envelope, indicating in the case of the 
papers in English Grammar, Literature and Composition, the deduction 
for mis-spelt words and incorrect English thereon, thus, e.g., Grammar, 
SO 2 5p. 4 fs) = 74. He shall also sion his pseudonym on the 
envelope of each examination book examined. 


17. Associate Examiners shall be in their respective places so that the 
reading may commence promptly at the time specified, viz., 9 a.m. and 
2 p.m., and no Associate Examiner shall stop work before the hours of 
closing, viz., r2 noon and 5 p.m., without reporting to the chairman of 
the section and obtaining his consent. 


18. Associate Examiners shall refrain from all unnecessary conversa- 
tion or other causes of disturbance and shall devote themselves strictly 
to the work of the examination; they shall keep a record of the papers 
read each day and shall report the results of their work to the chairman 
of their respective sections. 


19. They shall not at any time enter the rooms of other sections 
unless when it is necessary to do so in entering or leaving their own 
rooms, or when the sanction of the Registrar has been obtained. 

20. The work is confidential throughout. Should the identity of an 
examination centre or of any particular candidate be discovered by an 
Associate Examiner he shall report the fact without any delay to the 
Registrar, or, in his absence, to the clerk of committees, who shall change 
the Associate Examiner, or make such other arrangements as he may 
deem expedient. 


21. The instructions herein contained so far as they relate to the 
examinations of the Education Department and matriculation into the 
University shall be subject to amendment from time to time with the 
approval of the Education Department and of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


INSTRUC TIONS NO} 7: 
1,000, Feb., 1909. 
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DUTIES OF THE REGISTRAR WITH RESPECT TO EXAMINATIONS. 


1. The Registrar of the Department of Education shall preside, as 
Chairman, at all meetings of the Boards of Examiners, or of any committee 
thereof, and shall furnish all necessary information. All cases of dispute 
at meetings of the Boards or Committees shall be settled by a majority of the 
Examiners-in-chief. In case of a tie the Chairman shall have the casting 
vote. 


2. During the reading of the answer papers the Registrar shall see 
that the instructions to Associate Examiners hereinafter outlined are 
observed. He shall assign a pseudonym to each Associate Examiner 
and shall have power, in case of necessity, to transfer Associate Examiners 
from one section to another. 


3. As far as practicable he shall disclose to no one the name of the 
candidate or of his examination centre. 


4. He shall exercise a general supervision over the printing and dis- 
tribution of the question papers, and over the sorting, numbering, and 
otherwise preparing the envelopes containing the answers, so that the 
answers may be conveniently read by the Examiners-in-chief and the As- 
sociate Examiners. He shall have charge of the reading of the answer 
papers, and, after the reading, he shall superintend the entering of the 
marks in the books by the clerks of the Department and the preparation 
of the results so that they may clearly indicate the subjects in which 
candidates have passed or failed. 


5. He’shall take the necessary steps in order that appeals may be 
read as:speedily as possible. 


DUTIES OF EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF. 


6. Each Examiner-in-chief shall be required to discharge all duties 
pertaining to his office, and no duty which an Examiner-in-chief is appointed 
to perform shall be delegated to another Examiner-in-chief without the 
approval of the Minister or the University. Matriculation Board, as the case 
may be. Each Examiner-in-chief shall prepare the examination papers 
assigned to him within the limits of the courses of study for which they are 
prescribed, and of the authorized text-books. 


(1) 
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7. The papers set for the examinations for entrance into the Faculties 
of Education, the Normal Schools, and the Model Schools, shall be prepared 
in accordance with the requirements of candidates desiring to become 
teachers. 


8. In the prose composition papers in Classics and Modern Languages 
the vocabulary and idioms required shall be such as are found in the Ria 
ed authors and text- book. 


9. Each paper in a department shall be signed by the Examiner-in-chief 
in that department, and shall be approved by the Board of Examiners at a 
meeting held for the purpose before it is submitted to the Registrar to be 
printed for distribution to the examination centres. 


10. The Examiners-in-chief shall be present at the beginning of the 
reading of the answer papers. Each Examiner-in-chief shall discuss 
with the Associate Examiners in his section the character of the answers 
required by the question, and especially the value of incomplete or imperfect 
answers, so as to insure, as far as possible, uniform marking. In cases of 
differences of epinion on any point the decision of the Examiner-in-chief 
shall be final 5; and, wrthout the consent of the Examuner-in-chief concerned, 
no Associate Piuientney shall set aside any part of the agreement made as the 
result of thts discusston. Any additional necessary allowance shall be made 
by the Revising Board on the report of the chairman of the section through 
the Registrar. 


11. Such of the Examiners-in-chief as may be appointed a Revising 
Board shali. duly consider and report upon ali doubtful and special cases. _ 
They shall also decide the cases, if any, in which the answer papers shall 
be re-read by the Examiners-in-chief. 

12. With such assistants aS may be appointed for that purpose, the 
Examiners-in-chief shall re-read at the Department the papers of all 


Normal Entrance and Faculty Entrance candidates who fail by not more. - 


than a reasonable margin in any way. They shall also read the appeals 
and make, through the Revising Board, such reports as are provided for 
in ll above. 


13. The Examiners-in-chief shall report, through the Registrar, to the 
Minister and to the University Matriculation Board the pseudonyms of all 
Associate Examiners whose work appears to have been performed with . 
carelessness or incapacity, or who have shown any substantial disregard of 
their instructions. 


* 


DuTIES OF ASSOCIATE EXAMINERS, 


14, The Associate Examiners shall be classified into sections accord- 
ing to the subjects of examination, and a chairman shall be appointed in 
each section by the Registrar. The chairman of each section shall have a 
general oversight of the work done in his section, and shall see that the 
regulations are carried out and that the marking ts untform. He shall 
also report to the Revising Board, through the Registrar, any matters 
_ that require its attention. 


15. An Associate Examiner shall not have in hand more than ten 
papers at one time, nor shall he have more than one envelope open upon 
his table at one time, and he shall return each examination book to its 
proper envelope. As soon as an examination book is removed from its 
envelope the candidate’s number shall be placed on the front page of the 
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book. Zhe envelopes, with thetr enclosures, must be returned in the 
numerical order in which they are received. In cases of suspected copying 
the Associate Examiner shall note on the face of the envelope, ‘‘Copying, 
SEGHING | ty. 55" Pe QUCSHOUG sc.) 4. ,’ and through the chairman of the section 
‘report the case at once to the Registrar. In such cases the Associate 
Examiner and the chairman of the section shall make a detailed report 


of the grounds of suspicion. 


16. In the case of the papers in English Grammar, Literature, and 
Composition, one mark shall be deducted for each mis-spelt word and one 
mark for each instance of incorrect English. At all examinations in 
Arithmetic, either arithmetical or algebraical solutions shall be accepted. 


17. In reading the answer papers each Associate Examiner shall mark 
distinctly in the left hand margin the value assigned by him to each 
answer or partial answer, and shall place the total on each page at the foot of 
the margin and enter this total at the top of the next page ; he shall place 
the result on the face of the envelope, indicating in the case of the papers 
in English Grammar, Literature, and Composition, the deduction for mis- 
spelt words and incorrect English thereon, thus, e.g., Grammar, 80—2 
sp.—4 f. s. = 74. He shall also sign his pseudonym on the envelope of 
each examination book examined. 


18. Associate Examiners shall be in their respective places so that 
the reading may commence promptly at the time specified, viz., 9 a.m. 
and 2 p.m., and no Associate Examiner shall stop work before the hours 
of closing, viz., 12 noon and 5 p.m., without reporting to the chairman of 
the section and obtaining his consent. 


19. Associate Examiners shall refrain from all unnecessary conversa- 
tion or other causes of disturbance and shall devote themselves strictly to 
the work of the examination ; they shall keep a record of the papers read 
each day and shall report the results of their work to the chairmen of 
their respective sections. 


20. Associate Examiners shall not at any time enter the rooms of 
other sections unless when it 1s necessary to do so in entering or leaving 
thetr own rooms, or when the sanction of the Registrar has been obtained. 

: B= . 


21. The work ts confidential throughout. Should the identity of an 
examination centre or of any particular candidate be discovered by an 
Associate Examiner, he shall report the fact without any delay to the 
Registrar, or, in his absence, to the clerk of committees, who shall change 
the Associate Examiner, or make such other arrangements as he may deem 
expedient. 


22. The instructions herein contained, so far as they relate to the 
examinations of the Department of Education and to matriculation into the 
University, shall be subject to amendment from time to time with the 
approval of the Department of Education and of the Senate of the University 
of Toronto, respectively. 
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Instructions No. 10, © 
1,000, January, 1893. 


HIGH SCHOOL CADET CORPS. 
CLASSES IN MILITARY INSTRUCTION. 


In accordance with the provisions of section 10 of the High Schools 
Act, 1896, any High School or Collegiate Institute Board may establish 
classes in military instruction, and shall be entitled to an annual grant of 
$50, under conditions detailed in the above section, and regulations as to 
examination and inspection prescribed by the Education Department. 


In orger that the conditions and regulations for the establishment of 
companies of High School Cadets might be in harmony with the military 
tactics sanctioned by the Militia Department, the Minister of Education 
submitted draft regulations to the Minister of Militia for his consideration, 
After consultation with the High School Inspectors and the officers of 
the Militia Department, the following regulations, which contain the 
conditions upon which the grant is to be paid, were approved :— 


GENERAL. 


1. High school cadet corps may be formed for instruction in military 
drill and training in the High Schools or Collegiate Institutes, but such 
corps shall on no account be employed in active service. 

2. Application for permission to form a company shall be sent to the 
Minister of Education for Ontario for transmission to the Minister of 
Militia and Defence. 

3. The following will be supplied to each company, free of charge, 
by the Department of Militia,on application through the Minister of 
Education : 


(a) Breech loading rifles of the Snider-Enfield or other approved 
pattern with bayonet and scabbard complete. 

(b) Accoutrements, consisting of a waist belt with ball-bag and 
bayonet frog. 


4. The Board of Trustees shall make itself responsible by a written 
undertaking for the value of the arms and accoutrements to be entrusted 
to it, and shall,return thein in good order to the Department of Militia 
when required to do so. ; 

yl 
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5. The Board of Trustees shall provide a suitable room, fitted with 
lock-up arm racks, to be used asan armory, and shall satisfy the Depart- 
ment of Militia that the arms and accoutrements will receive proper care. 


6. The company shall consist of not fewer than twenty-five young 
men, over sixteen years of age, actually attending the High School or 
Collegiate Institute. 

7. On or before the first day of October, the Board of Trustees shall 
send to the Minister of Education, for transmission to the Department of 
Militia, a roll, signed by the then existing members of the company. 

On this roll shall be designated one suitable member of the company as 
- captain, and two other suitable members as lieutenants. The Board of 
Trustees shall recommend from time to time other suitable persons to till 
such vacancies as may occur in the list of officers, and shall maintain a 
company roll of not fewer than twenty-five members. 


8. The Board of Trustees shall see that the members of its company 
are provided with a uniform forage-cap, or other military head dress, as 
may be preferred. If the rest of the uniform is provided, it may be 
composed of a scarlet, blue, grey, or rifle green tunic or Norfolk jacket, 
with blue, black, gray or rifle-green trousers. The uniform, or 
any part thereof, provided, shall be subject to the approval of the Minis- 
ter of Militia. Clothing of any pattern worn by cadets orgsoldiers in 
foreign countries will not be approved. 


9. The company shall be instructed in the course contained in the 
sections of the authorized Infantry Drill and Rifle Exercises, detailed 
below. This instruction shall form part of the regular course in the 
High School or Collegiate Institute, and suitable days and hours shall be 
specified therefor in the regular time table of the school. Regular atten- 
dance and proper discipline shall be enforced by the principal of the 
school. 

10. The Board of Trustees shall permit the inspection and examina- 
tion of the arms and accoutrements, and of the cadet company, at any 
time, by any officer who may be detailed for that duty by the Minister 
of Militia. 

QUALIFICATION OF INSTRUCTORS. 


11. The instructor of each cadet company shall be a regular member 
of the High School or Collegiate Institute staff, holding at least either a 
second class B military school certificate or a High School cadet 
instructor's certificate. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, 


12. The course of instruction to be taken up by each company of the 
Ontario High School Cadet Corps shall be as follows : 

Infantry Drill, 1896:— 

Part I. Squad Drill, see. 1 to 45. Physical Drill, with arms, 16, Ist, 
2nd, 8rd and 4th, practices by numbers and judging the time. Extended 
order, sec. 47 to 57, 


Part II. Company Drill, sec. 58 to 75. 
Part IX. Ceremonial, see. 181 to 1838. 


Rifle Exercises :— 


Manual Firing and Bayonet Exercises for Canadian Militia, 1894. 
Manual Exercise for Short Rifle, page 28, Parts I, I, and ITT. 


INSPECTION AND EXAMINATION OF COMPANIES. 


13. In May or June of each year, an otheer, detailed for this duty 
by the Minister of Militia, shall examine and inspect each company and 
its arms and accoutrements, and shall report the result to the Adjutant 
General of Militia. On the report of the Minister of Militia to the Minis- 
ter of Education for Ontario, that such inspection and examination have 
been satisfactory, the Minister of Education shall pay the sum of $50 for 
the current year to the Board of Trustees concerned. 


HiaH ScHooL CADET INSTRUCTOR'S CERTIFICATES. 


In order to afford High School Teachers an opportunity of quali- 
fying themselves to act as instructors of cadet companies, a special 
course of instruction will be provided in Toronto next July and August, 
lasting about one month. Details as to dates and. other arrangements 
will be supplied by the Education Department on or about the “first of 
May next. Teachers attending will be drilled by instructors from No. 
2 Regimental Depot. At the close of the course, teachers in attendance, 
and such other teachers as may present themselves, will be examined by 
an officer of the Department. Each successful candidate will be granted 
a special certificate to be called “High School Cadet Instructor's 
Certificate.” 

The course of instruction for the certificate shall be as follows : 

Infantry Drill, 1896 :— 

Definitions as far as Tacties. 


Part IL. Squad drill, sec. 1 to 45. Physical drill, with arms, 16 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th, pr actices of numbers and judging the time. Extended 
order, sec. 47 to 57. 


Part IIT. Company Drill, sec. 58 to 75. 

Part IX. Ceremonial, sec. 181 to 183. 

Rifle Exercises :— 

Manual Firing and Bayonet Exercise for the Cmadian Militia, 1894, 
Parts I, II and IIT. 

Candidates at the examination will berequired not only to show 
themselves proficient in the difterent exercises prescribed above, but also 
to be able to instruct a company or squad thereon. 
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Instruction No. 11 


“250, Nov., 1906 


ee 
fa 
Sp abe 


The Advisory Council of Education. 


POWERS AND DUTIES IN RESPECT TO EXAMINATIONS. 


I. (a) The Advisory Council shall appotnt examiners of well known 
ability as teachers in either a University or a High School to set examin- 
ation papers for the Junior or Senior Teachers’ and the University 
midsummer Junior Matriculation examinations. 


(b) The Council shall also appoint examiners of well known ability 
as inspectors or teachers to set examination papers at such other Depart- 
mental examinations as may be entrusted to it by the Education Depart- 
ment. 


e 
(c) The persons appointed examiners under (a) and (b) above shall not 
be engaged in the preparation of candidates for the examinations concerned. 


(d) For the purpose of reading the answer papers of candidates at 
the examinations in (a) above, the Council shall appoint as associate 
examiners persons holding specialists’ certificates according to the regula- 
tions of the Education Department, or graduates of any British University. 
Such persons shall be actually engaged in teaching, and shall have at least 
two years’ successful experience in this Province. 


(e) For the purpose of reading the answer papers of candidates at the 
other Departmental examinations, the Council shall appoint as associate 
examiners persons holding at least First Class certificates, who have been 
successful teachers and who are actually engaged in teaching. 


(f) For the purpose of reading the answer papers at special non- 
professional examinations or at such professional examinations as may be 
entrusted to it by the Education Department, the Council shall appoint as 
associate examiners persons specially qualified. 


(¢) The lists from which the selections are made shall be prepared, 
in the case of the examiners in (a) above and of the associate examiners 
in (d) above, by the President of the University of Toronto and the Super- 
‘ntendent of Education; and shall be furnished in the case of the 
examiners*in (b) above and of all the other associate examiners, by the 
Minister of Education. All the lists shall contain the names of more than 


the number of persons required for the examinations. 
[over | 
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(h) Except in the case of an emergency, no examiner or associate 
examiner shall be appointed for more than three consecutive years. 


(i) Any candidate except a candidate at the University Scnolarship 
examinations may have his papers re-examined on appeal made to the 
Minister of Education not later than September 15th. 


(j) The Council shall also have power to appoint from the lists of ex- 
aminers, supplied to it, such persons as may be required for reading the 
answer papers of candidates who have appealed to the Minister of Educa- 
tion for a re-examination of their answer papers. 


(Ik) The number of examiners and associate examiners from year to 
year for each examination shall be settled by the Minister of Education 
on the report of the Chairman of the Board of Examiners. 


If. The standard and character of the examination papers shall be 
determined by the regulations and instructions of the Education Depart- 
ment and the University of Toronto respectively. 


III. Subject to the regulations and instructions of the Education 
Department and the University of Toronto respectively, the Council shall 
have power to settle the results of all the examinations entrusted to it by 
the Education Department and to report thereon to the Minister of Educa- 
tion. The settlement in the case of the Departmental examinations shall 
not be valid until approved of by the Superintendent of Education. 


-1V. (a) All communications or references requiring the attention of 
the Advisory Council shall be addressed to the Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion. 

(b) The Advisory Council shall appoint an executive committee of noc 


more than three members. 


(c) The Superintendent of Education shall submit to the Advisory 
Council for consideration all matters referred to it by the Minister ot 
Kducation. 


(d) The Registrar of the Advisory Council shall be Chairman of the 
Board of Examiners and.of any committee thereof, and shall perform the 
duties-set torth in Girculas., *< lnstractions, ” No..7; 


INSTRUCTIONS No. 1 ip 
250, Dec., 1907. 


The Advisory Council of Education. 


POWERS AND DUTIES IN RESPECT TO EXAMINATIONS. 


I. 
$ 
(1) The Advisory Council shall appoint Examiners of well known 
ability as teachers in either a University or a High School to set examin- 
ation papers for the University midsummer Junior Matriculation examin- 


ations. Such Examiners shall not be engaged in the preparation of can- 
didates for the examinations concerned. 


(2) For the purpose of reading the answer papers of candidates at 
the University Matriculation and the Departmental examinations for 
entrance into the Faculties of Education and the Normal Schools, the 
Council shall appoint as Associate Examiners persons holding specialists’ 
certificates according to the regulations of the Education Department, or 
graduates of any British University. Such persons shall be actually 
engaged in teaching, and shall have at least two years’ successful experi- 
ence in this Province. 


(3) Tor the purpose of reading the answer-papers of candidates at the 
Departmental examination for entrance into the Model Schools, the Coun- 
cil shall appoint as Associate Examiners persons holding at least First 
Class Certificates, who have been successful teachers and who are actually 
engaged in teaching. 

(4) The lists from which the selections are made shall be prepared 
in the case of the Examiners in (1) above and of the Associate Examiners 
in (2) above, by the President of the University of Toronto and the Super- 
itendent of Education, and shall be furnished in the case of the other 
Associate Examiners by the Minister of Education. All the lists shall 
contain the names of more than the number of persons required for the 
examinations. 


(5) Except in the case of an emergency, no Examiner or Associate 
Examiner shall be appointed for more than three consecutive years. 


(6) Any candidate, except a candidate at the University Scholarship 
examinations, may have his papers re-examined on appeal to the Minister 
of Education not later than September 15th. 


it] 
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(7) In the case of the University Examinations, the appeals shall be 
read by a Board of Examiners appointed by the Advisory Council from 
the members of the Boards of Examiners and the chairmen of the sections 
of the Associate Examiners; and in the case of the Departmental exam- 
inations by members of the Departmental Boards, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Education. 

(8) The number of Examiners and Associate Examiners from year to 
year for each examination shall be settled by the Minister of Education 
on the report of the Chairman of the Boards of Examiners. 


ini 


The standard and character of the examination papers shall be de- 
termined by the regulations and instructions of the Education Department 
and the University of Toronto, respectively. 


Lit, 


Subject to the regulations and instructions of the University of 
Toronto, the Advisory Council shall have power to settle the results of 
the Matriculation examinations and to report thereon to the Minister of 
Education. The settlement in the case of the Departmental examinations 
shall he made by the Boards of Examiners concerned and shall not be 
valid until approved of by the Superintendent of Education. 


IV. 


(1) All communications or references requiring the attention of the 
Advisory Council shall be addressed to the Deputy Minister of Education. 

(2) The Advisory Council shall appoint an executive committee of not 
more than three members. 

(3) The Superintendent of Education shall submit to the Advisory 
Council] for consideration all matters referred to it by the Minister of 
{’ducation. 

(4) The Registrar of the Advisory Council shall be Chairman of the 
Boards of Examiners and of any committee thereof, and shall perform 
the duties set forth in Circular ‘‘Instructions’’ No. 7. 


Instructions No. 12. 
15,000—May, 1907. 


Instructions to Inspectors. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE GRANT. 


RURAL PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS IN THE 
ORGANIZED COUNTIES OF ONTARIO. 


PROVISIONS OF THE AMENDED EDUCATION. DEPARTMENT ACT. 


The following are the provisions of section 4 of the Education De- 
partment Act, as amended at the recent session of the Legislature, on 
which has been based the new scheme of distributing the General Legis- 
lative Grant to the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the organized 
counties : 


It shall be the duty of the Minister of Education and he shall have 
power : 


(3) Subject to the Regulations of the Department of Education, 
to apportion all sums of money voted by the Legislative Assembly 
as a general grant for the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the or- 
ganized counties and districts amongst said rural schools in the organized 
counties and in the districts respectively on the basis of the salaries paid 
to the teachers, the value of the equipment, the character of the accom- 
modations, the grade of the teachers’ professional certificates, and the 
amount of the assessments. 

(4) The grant for the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the or- 
ganized counties shall be payable on or before the first day of August, as 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may direct, to the Treasurer of each 
county, and through him (except when the County Treasurer acts as sub- 
treasurer also) to the various Township Treasurers of the county, for 
payment to the respective Boards of Rural Public and Separate School 
Trustees upon the warrants of the Public or Separate School Inspectors 
concerned. 

(6) Under the provisions of such regulations as may be made by the 
Department of Education, to: apportion to Public and Separate School 
Boards in poor rural districts, and to the residents of lumber, mining, 
and other settlements all sums of money voted by the Legislative Assem- 
bly for teachers’ salaries to Public and Separate School Boards in poor 
rural districts, and for such other school purposes as the Minister of 
Education may consider expedient. : 
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SCHEME OF DISTRIBUTION. 


The information herein contained is now communicated to the Public 
and the Separate School Inspectors in order that they may have sufficient 
time to procure from School Boards and County and Township Clerks the 
data necessary to fill in the official returns on which the distribution will 
be made by the Education Department and the forms for which will be 
sent to each Inspector as soon as they are printed. All such data as | 
above shall be certified by the official concerned. The Inspector shall 
see that they are properly made out and shall retain them for at least one’ 
year as the authority for his official report. The grants must be paid by 
the Education Department on or before the first day of August, and it 
will, accordingly, be necessary for the Inspector to act as expeditiously 
- as possible in procuring the information he may need, so. that he may 
make his report to the Minister not later than June 22nd. 


The average section assessment of the township, hereinafter specified, 
shall be calculated in accordance with the last made equalized assess- 
ments of the municipalities in the manner provided by the Municipal and 
Assessment Acts. In computing said average, Union Sections made up 
of portions of different townships shall be regarded as belonging to the 
township in which the school building is situated, according to the equali- 
zation made by the assessors as provided in section 54 of the Public 
* Schools Act of 1901; and the lands of the supporters of each ‘Separate 
School shall be regarded as a section. 


Under the new scheme, the total yearly apportionment to each school 
shall be the sum of the grants to which it is entitled under the following 
regulations ; but | 


(1) Only half of each grant shall be paid where the school is open less 
than the full year, but at least one term; , 

(2) Only half of the grant on the assistant teacher’s salary shall be 
paid when he teaches less than the full year but at least one term; 

(3) Continuation Classes, Grades A and B, shall not share in this 
apportionment. 


I. Frxep GRANTs. 


Where the average section assessment of the township, as defined © 
above, is less than $30,000.00, each school shall receive a fixed grant of 
$30.00; where it is at least $30,000.00 and less than $40,000.00, the fixed 
grant shall be $25.00; and where it is at least $40,000.00 and less than 
$50,000.00, it shall be $20.00. | 
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II. GRANTS ON SALARIES. 


‘ For the present year the grant on salaries shall be distributed on the 
basis of the rates current when the Inspector makes his report. There- 
after it will be made on the basis of the amounts paid in salaries each 
school year (beginning, in August and ending in June). 

Each school shall receive 40 per cent. of the excess amount of the 
salaries up to a maximum of $600.00 salary in the case of each teacher, 
the computation beginning as follows: 

(1) At $150.00 for a principal teacher and at $100.00 for each assist- 
ant teacher where the average section assessment, as defined above, of 
the township where the school is situated is. less than $30,000.00 ; 

(2) At $200.00 for a principal and at $150.00 for each assistant, | 
where said assessment is at least $30,000.00 and less than $40,000.00 ; 

(3) At $250.00 for a principal and at $150.00 for each assistant 
where said assessment is at least $40,000.00 and less than $60,000.00 ; 

(4) At $300.00 for a principal and at $200.00 for each assistant in the 
case of all other assessments. 


III. GRANTS ON THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHERS. 


An additional gr-nt of $20.00 shall be apportioned in each case 
where the teacher holds a Professional Second Class or First Class Cer- 
tificate, the competency of each such teacher being attested by the County 
o~ the Provincial Inspector of the school in which said teacher is teaching 
when the grant is applied for. The grant shall be one-half the amount 
if the teacher teaches at least one term but less than a year. | 


IV. GRANTS ON EQUIPMENT AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Of the general Legislative Grant, $60,000 shall be apportioned on 
the value of the equipment and the character of the accommodations. To 
the several amounts thereof apportioned to each county, each county shall 
add at least the equivalent, as provided for by section 19 [70 (1)] of the 
Public Schools Amendment Act of 1907, in accordance with the following 
regulations : 
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(1) When the amount of the Legislative and County Grants is insuf- 
ficient to provide for each school the sums required under the following 
regulations, the Inspector shall make a pro rata deduction from the total 
grant to each school; and where there is a balance over after making the 
provision for each school as required by the said regulations, he shall 
make a pro rata addition to the total grant to each school. 

(2) When a Union School Section is composed of portions of town- 
ships in different counties, the grant to its school from each county shall, 
as far as practicable, be that fraction of the Legislative Grant payable to 
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said school which the assessed value of the portion of the section within 
the county is of the whole assessed value of the section, according to the 
equalization made by the assessors, as provided in section 54 of the Pub- 
lic Schools Act of 1901. 


(3) For the present year, the grant to each Inspectorate shall be sub- 
apportioned by the Inspector in accordance with the instructions of Cir- 
cular No. 33, 1906, as to the grading of the accommodations; and 
the items of the equipment therein (the minimum list), provided in each 
school, shall be those on the value of which he will reckon the percentage. 
Thereafter these grants shall be distributed in accordance with the in- 
structions of Circular No. 33, as revised in 1907. The special equipment 


for a Continuation Class shall not be included. 


(4) Out of the combined Legislative and County grants, each school 
shall receive 10 per cent. of the approved value of the equipment up to a 
maximum grant of $20.00 for each principal and of $2.50 additional for 
each assistant. 


(5) Out of the combined Legislative and County grants, each school 
shall receive a grant on the character of its accommodations, the maxi- 
mum being $30.00 for a one-teacher school, $45.00 for a two-teachers 
school, and $60.00 for a school. with more than two teachers, in accord- 
ance with the following scheme: 


x 


One teacher. Two teachers. Three ee and 
Grade. : 

I He TT) | TV I 19 Eh Gry ts he W Wage pam 21 ar 0 8 Fag Sy: Ba, 

$ ca BS eA e€.18).c.| be.) $ ¢.l-$8 ea S 01) cc) Se.) S$) ¢.1$ se 

Closets i.e sets. 4 00) 3 00; 2 00/1 00) 6 00} 4 50) 8 00} 1 50) 8 00; 6 00} 4 00} 2 00 
Water supply...| 2 00) 1 50) 1 00) 50} 2 00} 1 50; 1 00 50! 3:00) 2°25) 1.50 75 
School grounds. .| 4 00; 3 00) 2 00/1 00) 5 00) 3 75} 2 50) 1 25) 6 00) 4 50) 3 00} 1 50 
School buildings.| 2 00) 1 50) 1 00) 50) 3 00) 2 25) 1.50 75| 4 00} 83 00} 2 00) 1 00 
Class rooms..... 200\1, 50) 1 00). 56) .8 0012 25) 71 50 75) 4 00} 3 00} 2 00] 1 00 
Peale ee ee ee Ae Se OO BOs OOP” 560! 3 BOING 295) 71 S50 re 
Cap rooms...... 2 00)L 60} 1 00! -50) 3:00) 2°25) 1-50 75| 4 00} 3 00) 2 00) 1 00 
Private rooms...| 1 00 TOL DO). 2oli-l Oly LeLO 70). 40142700) 1 50P L001 aoe 
Desks ey, ou. 2 00) 1 50} 1 00) 50) 3 00) 2 25) 1 50 75| 4 00} 3 00) 2 00] 1 00 
Blackboards ....} 1 00 75 50) 25) 60). 1 10 15 40} 2 00; 1 50) 1 00 50 
hiehting <7 74.9%. 2 00} 1 50} 1 00} 50; 3 00! 2 25) 1 50 75| 4 00) 3 00} 2 00) 1 00 
Heating yi ceca. 4 00} 3 00} 2 00/1 00) 6 00} 4 50} 3 00} 1 50) 8 00} 6 00) 4 00! 2 00 
Ventilation ..... 4.00} 3 00) 2 00|1 00) 6 00} 4 50} 3 00) 1 50) 8 00) 6 00) 4 00} 2 00 
30 00/22 5016 00/7 60145 00138 70122 50111 30160 00145 00130 00115 00 


Mope oF DISTRIBUTION. 
The fixed grants under I., the 4o per cent. grants on excess of teach- 
ers’ salaries under II., and the grants on teachers’ certificates under III., 
will be distributed by the Minister, through the County or Township 
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Treasurers, as the case may be, on or before the first day of August; and 
the several amounts thereof apportioned to each Section Treasurer will be 
payble by the County or the Township Treasurer, as the case may be, 
on the order of the Inspector concerned. 


In the Departmental distribution of the $60,000 grant on the equip- 
ment and the accommodations, this sum will be divided first by the fotal 
number of the teachers in the Rural Public and’Separate Schools in the 
organized counties at the time the Inspector makes his report (excluding 
the teachers of Continuation Classes Grades A and B), the prin- 
cipal teacher being reckoned as a unit and each assistant as a half. In 
case a teacher shall have been employed less than the full time during the 
year preceding July he shall be reckoned, if a principal, as a half, 
and, if an assistant, as a quarter; provided, however, he shall have taught 
not less than half a year. The quotient thus obtained, multiplied by the 
number of teachers in each inspectorate (reckoned as above) will give the 
total Legislative Grant to be distributed in each Inspectorate on the basis 
of equipment and accommodations. This part of the Legislative grant 
will be paid by the Education Department at the same time and to the 
same officials as in the case of the other Legislative Grants. 


As soon as the Public or the Separate School Inspector concerned has 
secured the necessary data, and before December the first at the latest, 
he shall sub-apportion the Legislative Grant on the equipment and the 
accommodations with the County equivalent, amongst the schools 
in his Inspectorate, in accordance with the scheme under IV. above, 
which defines the application of said grants for equipment and accommo- 
dations. As in the case of the other grants, these grants will be payable 
to each Section Treasurer by the County Treasurer, or the Township 
Treasurer, as the case may bey on the order. of the Inspector concerned. 
If said grants are payable by the Township Treasurer, the Inspector, 
when he has made his sub-apportionment, shall notify the County Treas- 
urer of the amount due the Township Treasurer on this account. 


ws In order that each County Council may be duly notified at its June 
meeting of the amount it must raise, under section 19 [70 (1)] of the Public 
Schools Amendment Act of 1907, as the equivalent of the Legislative ° 
Grant to the county on equipment and accommodations, it is indispen- 
sable that each Inspector should notify the Minister on or before May 
22nd of each year, as to the number respectively of Principal and Assistant 
Teachers of the Rural Schools in his Inspectorate, specifying separately 
the number of each who shall have taught by June 30th less than one year, 
and at least six months, and, when he has rural schools in different 
counties, making a separate return of such principal and assistant teachers 
in each county. -o4 


GRANTS TO ASSISTED SCHOOLS. 


‘As heretofore, the grant to Assisted Schools (formerly called ‘‘Poor 
Schools’’), provided for in section 4 (6) of the Amended Education De- 
partment Act of 1907, quoted above, will be apportioned on the report of 
the Inspector, who shall supply, in a form to be obtained ‘from the Min- 
ister, the details necessary to enable him to form a proper judgment as 
to the merits of each application. 


SPECIAL GRANT FOR RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


A special grant of $5,000.00, made in aid of School Libraries at the 
recent session of the Legislature, will be distributed amongst the Rural 
Public and Separate Schools of the Province. In the organized counties 
this year their share of this grant will be apportioned as an additional 
percentage on the value of all library books purchased between July rst, 
1906, and July 1st, 1907, provided no school receives more than $5.00 
and no purchase is less than $10.00. The books shall also have been 
approved by the Inspector as especially suitable for the pupils’ use. 

All applications for this grant must be made by the Trustees through 
the Inspector, on or before the 1oth day of July. The trustees shall 
supply the Inspector with all the information he may require, in regard 
to the purchase of the books, including vouchers from the booksellers. 

The Inspector will make application to the Education Department 
on a form to be provided, which must be forwarded to the Education 
Department not later than the first day of August. 

Next year the Minister will recommend to the Legislature a grant 
for the same purpose, and any purchases made of books for the pupils’ 
use after the first of July of this year will be taken into account in next 
year’s apportionment of the Legislative Grant. j 


Instructions No. 12. 
“15,000— April, 1908. 


Instructions to Inspectors. 


REVISED 1908. 


DISTRIBUTION .OF THE LEGISLATIVE GRANT. 


RURAL PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS IN THE 
ORGANIZED COUNTIES OF ONTARIO. 


PROVISIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION ACT, AMENDED 1908. 


~The following are the provisions of Section 4 of the Education Depart- 


ment Act, as amended at the recent session of the Legislature, on which 


is based the scheme of distributing the General Legislative Grant to the 
Rural Public and Separate Schools in the organized counties: 

It shall be the duty of the Minister of Education and he shall have 
power : . 
(3) Subject to the Regulations of the Department of Education, to 
apportion all sums of money voted by the Legislative Assembly as a gen- 
eral grant for the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the organized 
counties and districts amongst said rural schools in the organized counties 
and in the districts respectively on the basis of the salaries paid to the 


‘ teachers, the value of the equipment, the character of the accommodations, 


the grade of the teachers’ professional certificates, the length of their suc- 
cessful experience, and the amount of the assessments. 
(4) The grant for the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the organ- 


‘ized counties shall be payable on or before the first day of August, as the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may direct, to the Treasurer of each county, 


and through him (except when the County Treasurer acts as sub-treasurer 
also) to the various Township Treasurers of the county, for payment to 
the respective Boards of Rural Public and Separate School Trustees upon 
the warrants of the Public or Separate School Inspectors concerned. 

(6) Under the provisions of such regulations as may be made by the 


Department of Education, to apportion to Public and Separate School ° 


Boards in poor rural districts, and to the residents of lumber, mining, and 
other settlements all sums of money voted by the Legislative Assembly for 
teachers’ salaries to Public and Separate School Boards in poor rural dis- 
tricts, and for such other school purposes as the Minister of Education 
may consider expedient. | 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


The information herein contained is now communicated to the Public 
and Separate School Inspectors in order that they may have sufficient 
time to procure from School Boards and County and Township Clerks the 
data necessary to fill in the official returns on which the distribution will 
be made by the Education Department and the forms for which will be 
sent to each Inspector. All such data as above shall be certified by the, 
official concerned. The Inspector shall see that they are properly made 
out and shall retain them for at least one year as the authority for his 
official report. The Public School Act provides that the Legislative grants 
shall be payable by the Minister of Education on or before the first day of 
August. It will, accordingly, be necessary for thé Inspector to act as 
expeditiously as possible in procuring the information he may need, so 
that he may make his report to the Education Department not later than 
June 22nd. 


ASSESSMENTS AND SECTIONS. 


(1) The average section assessment of the township hereinafter 
referred to is the quotient obtained by dividing by the number of school 
sections in the township, the total assessed value of the township as fixed 
by the last made county equalization. 

(2) For the above computation :— 

(a) The lands of the supporters of each Separate School shall be 

counted as a section in forming the divisor. 

(6) A union section shall be counted as belonging’to the township in» 
which the school building is situated, and the assessed value of 
the portion of the other township or townships completing said 
union section shall be added to the dividend (see Public School 
Act of 1901, section 54). 

(c) When there are two schools in a section, the section shall be 
counted as two sections in torming the aay 


SCHEME OF DISTRIBUTION. 


The total pearly apportionment to each school, not including Con- 
tinuation Schools,* shall be the sum of the grants to which it is entitled — 
under the Pato wine regulations : 


I. Frxep GRANTS. 


Where the average section assessment of the township, as defined 
above, is less than $30,000.00, each school shall receive a fixed grant of 
$30.00; where it is at least $30,000.00 and less than $40,000.00, the fixed 
grant shall be $25.00; and where it is at least $40,000.00 and less than 
$50,000.00, it shall be $20.00. Where it is $50,000 or more there shall be 
no fixed grant. 


II. GRANTS ON SALARIES. 


(1) Each school shall receive 40 per cent. of the amounts paid in teachers’ 
salaries each school year (beginning in August and ending in June) up to 


* Note —The name ‘‘Continuation School’’ (the former Continuation Class, 
Grade A) is applied, not to the whole public school, but to the particular division 
or divisions thereof in which Continuation School Work is taught. 
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a maximum of $600.00 salary in the case of each teacher, the computation 
beginning as follows : 

(a) At $150.00 for a principal teacher and at $100.00 for each assist- 
ant teacher where the average section assessment, as defined above, of 
the township where the school is situated is less than $30,000.00; 

(2) At $200.00 for a principal and at $150.00 for each assistant where 
said assessment is at least $30,000.00 and less than $40,000.00; 

(c) At $250 for a principal and at $150.00 for each assistant where 
said assessment is at least $40,000.00 and less than $60,000.00; 

(Z) At $300.00 for a principal and at $200.00 for each assistant in the 
case of all other assessments. 

(2) Where the teacher performs all the duties of caretaker the Inspec- 
tor shall deduct from the amount paid him for his services as teacher and 
caretaker a sum not exceeding $25 in any one case, and where he performs 
part of the duties a proportionate amount of $25.00. 


III. GRANTS ON THE TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATIONS. 


The following grants shall be paid on the basis of the grade of the 
teacher’s professional certificate and the length of his successful experi- 
ence, the competency of each such teacher being duly attested by the 
County or Provincial Inspector, as the case may be, of the school for 
which such grant is claimed. The grant shall be one-half the amount if 
the teacher of the school holds such certificate for less than a year but for 
at least one term: 


(1) If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of 
Ontario shall have been at least five years on July the first next, 


(Hehorea i irst) Class @ertificate «4... RE Ure aie RS ig tes Mon AS MA $40 
feo oecond Glges Certificate suit Pinel, at Mea eee, 30 
(2) If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same 
date, — 
pbiorsamirceu@lass Certificate tsi. Au fea ORC sets: 
mbar canmcvond. Glass Certificate (01) sd e vuctonerec oe nae 20 
(3) If the teacher holds a Provincial Permanent Third Class, 
of a ‘Provincial Permanent ungraded. Cértificate 20.00... .s..).000..00.. $10 


IY. GRANTS ON EQUIPMENT AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 


By section 19 (70 (1)) of the Public Schools Amendment Act of 1907 
each County Council must raise the equivalent of the Legislative grant 
to the County for equipment and the accommodations. 

(1) The Legislative grant on the equipment and the accommodations 
is distributed by the Minister as follows: ; 

The total amount apportioned is divided by the total number of 
teachers in the Rural Public and Separate Schools, not including the 
teachers of Continuation Schools; and the quotient thus obtained, multi- 
plied by the number of teachers in each inspectorate, gives the Legisla- 
tive grant payable for the inspectorate. 

For this computation each Principal is reckoned as a unit and 
each assistant as a half if the school has been open for the whole school 
year; but each Principal shall be reckoned as a half and each assistant as 
a quarter if the school or the assistant’s class, as the case may be, has, 
been open for less than a year but not less than half a year. 


“. 


(2) The grant to each Inspectorate shall be sub-apportioned by the 
Inspector in accordance with the instructions of Circular No. 33, 1907, 
as to the grading of the accommodations; and the items of the equipment 
provided in each school in accordance with said circular, shall be those on 
the value of which he will reckon the percentage. The special equipment 
for Continuation Schools or Fifth Forms (the former Continuation Classes, 
Grades B and C), shall not be included. 

(3) Out of the combined Legislative and County ate each school 
shall receive 10 per cent. of the approved value of the equipment up to a 
maximum grant of $20.00 for each Principal and of $2.50 additional for 
each assistant. 

(4) Out of the combined Legislative and County grants, each school 
shall receive a grant on the character of its accommodations, the maximum 
being $30.00 for a one-teacher school, $45.00 for a two-teachers school, 
and $60.00 for a school with more than two teachers, in accordance with © 
the following scheme: 


¢ 


Three teachers and 


One teacher. Two teachers. aS 
Grade. 

is iwi an. ty. i | ie mt. 1V, Peal | Teves 

$e.) $ Gc) $ c.1G cl Sie.) Fel) Sells ce.) Sen Sics cise 
Closets: spank: 4 00} 8 00} 2 00)1 00] 6 00! 4 50) 3 00) 1 50} 8 00} 6 00} 4 00; 2 00 
Water supply...| 2 00} 1 50; 1 00; 50} 2 00; 1 50| 1 00 50}28°.00) 225141750 75 
School grounds..| 4 00} 3 00) 2 00)1 00) 5 00} 3 75) 2 50) 1 25) 6 00) 4 50; 3 00} 1 50 
School buildings} 2 00} 1 50) 1 00) 50) 3 00) 2 25) 1 50 75| 4 00} 3 00} 2 00} 1 00 
Class rooms..... 2 00} 1 50) 1 00} 50; 3 00) 2 25) 1 50) ~=—75} 4 00; 3 00) 2 00; 1 00 
fan eT RAL Ma BR Ee aca ur, Rel SE SASS DONT HOI, 00 50| 3.00! 2 25) 1 50 io 
Cap rooms...... 2 00)" 1° 50! 1) 00) 5013: 00) »2 25) 1, 50 75| 4.00; 3 00} 2 00; 1 00 
Private rooms...| 1 00 15 50| 25) 1 50] 1 10 10 40}. 2 00) 1 50} 1 00 50 
Desks iawn ia 2 00} 1 50; 1 00} 50} 3 00) 2 25) 1 50 76| 4 00) 3.00) 2 007 1 00 
Blackboards....| 1 00 15 HOW 2 DON MEAL On vcs 40; 2 00} 1 50) 1 00 50 
Lighting? 40¢¢..4)>2" 00-4 60\-1 00) DONS 002 25171750 75| 4 00} 8 00} 2 00} 1 00 
Pleating 0 8 4 00} 3 00; 2 00/1 00} 6 00) 4 50) 3 00; 1 50} 8 00; 6 00; 4.00; 2 00 
Ventilation ..... 4 00) 3 00) 2 00/1 00) 6 00) 4 50) 3 00) 1 50} 8 00; 6 00} 4 00; 2 00 

30 00)22 50/15 00)7 50/45 00/33 70)22 50/11 30/60 00/45 00/30 00/15 00 


(5) When a Union School Section is composed of portions of town- 
ships in different counties, the grant to its school from each county shall, 
as far as practicable, be that fraction of the Legislative grant payable to 
said school which the assessed value of the portion of the section within 
the county is of the whole assessed value of the section, according to the 
equalization made by the assessors, as provided in section 54 of the Public 
Schools Act of igor. 

(6) When the amount of the Legislative and County grants is insuf- 
ficient to provide for each school the sums required under the foregoing 
regulations, the Inspector shall make a pro rata deduction from the total 
grant to each school; and where there is a balance over after making the 
provision for each school as required by the said regulations, he shall 
make a pro rata addition to the total grant to each school. 

(7) In order that the County Council may be duly notified before its 
June meeting of the amount it must raise as the equivalent of the Legis- 
lative grant on equipment and accommodations, each Inspector shall 
notify the Minister not later than May 15th of the number of teachers in 
his Inspectorate reckoned as in (1) above. 
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When the Inspector has Rural Schools in different counties, he shall 
make a separate return for each county. | 


V. TIME oF PAYMENT OF THE GRANTS. 


Subsection 3 of section 4 of the Department of Education Act pro- 
vides for the payment of the Legislative grant to the counties concerned 
before August 1st. Said grants shall be forthwith payable to the respec- 
tive Boards of Rural Public and Separate School Trustees, except the grant 
on the equipment and the accommodations which, with the equivalent 
County grant, shall be payable as the Inspector may arrange, but not 
later than December rst. If said grants on equipment and accommoda- 
tions are payable to the Township Treasurer, the Inspector shall notify 
the County Treasurer of the amount due the Township Treasurer on this 
account. 


GRANTS TO ASSISTED SCHOOLS. 


As heretofore, the grant to Assisted Schools provided for in section 
4 (6) of the Amended Education Department Act of 1907, quoted above, 
will be apportioned on the report of the Inspector, who shall supply, in a 
form to be obtained from the Minister, the details necessary to enable him 
to form a proper judgment as to the merits of each application. 


SPECIAL GRANT FOR RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The special grant of $6,000.00 ($1,000.00 more than last year) in aid 
of Rural School Libraries will be distributed amongst the Rural Public 
and Separate Schools of the whole Province, not including Continuation 
Schools, as an additional percentage on the value of all library books 
purchased between July 1st, 1907, and October Ist, 1908, provided no 
school receives more than $10.00, and provided no purchase is less than 
$10.00. The books shall also have been approved by the Inspector as 
especially suitable for the pupils’ use. 

All applications for this grant must be made by the Trustees through 
the Inspector, on or before the 15th day of October. The Trustees shall 
supply the Inspector with all the information he may require, in regard to 
the purchase of the books, including vouchers from the booksellers. 

The Inspector shall make application to the Educaiion Department on 
a form to be provided, which must be forwarded to the Education Depart- 
ment not later than the first day of November. 


May 4th, 1908. 
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Instructions No. 12. 
10,000—May,1909. 


Instructions to Inspectors. 


REVISED 1909. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE GRANT. 


RURAL PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS IN THE 
ORGANIZED COUNTIES OF ONTARIO. 


PROVISIONS FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE GRANT. 


The following is the scheme of distributing the Legislative Grant to 
the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the organized counties : 

It shall be the duty of the Minister of Education and he shall have 
power : 

(g) Subject to the Regulations, to apportion all sums of money 
appropriated as a general grant for the Rural Public and 
Separate Schools amongst such Rural Schools on the basis 
of the salaries paid to the teachers, the value of the equip- 
ment, the character of the accommodation, the grade of the 
teachers’ professional certificates, the length of their suc- 
cessful experience, and the amount of the assessments ; 

(h) To pay, on or before the first day of August, in each year, the 
grant so apportioned to the Rural Public and Separate 
Schools in counties, to the treasurer of the county, and 
through him (except when he acts as sub-treasurer also) to 
the township treasurers for payment by them to the boards 
of Rural Public and Separate School Trustees upon the 
warrants of the inspectors of Public and Separate Schools ; 

(j) Subject to the Regulations, to apportion to Public and Sepa- 
rate School Boards in poor rural districts, and to the resi- 
dents of lumber, mining, and other settlements all sums of 
money appropriated for assisted schools; 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


The information herein contained is now communicated to the Public 
and Separate School Inspectors in order that they may have sufficient 
time to procure from School Boards and County and Township Clerks 
the data necessary to fill in the official returns on which the distribution 
will be made by the Department of Education and the forms for which 


~ 
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will be sent to each Inspector. All such data as above shall be certified 
by the official concerned. The Inspector shall see that they are properly 
made out and shall retain them for at least one year as the authority for 
his official report. The Public Schools Act provides that the Legislative 
grants shall be payable by the Minister of Education on or before the 
31st day of August. _It will, accordingly, be necessary for the Inspector 
to act as expeditiously as possible in procuring the information he may 
need, so that he may make his report to the Department of Education 
not later than June 22nd, 


ASSESSMENTS AND SECTIONS. 


(1) The average section assessment of the township hereinafter 
referred to is the quotient obtained by dividing by the number of school 
sections in the township, the total assessed value of the township as 
fixed by the last made county. equalization. 


(2) For the above computation :— 

(a) The lands of the supporters of each Separate School shall be 
counted as a section in forming the divisor. 

(b) A union section shall be counted as belonging to the township 
in which the school building is situated, and the assessed 
value of the portion of the other township or townships 
completing said union section shall be added to the dividend 
(see Public Schools Act of 1909, section 709). 

({c) When there are two schools in a section, the section shall be 
counted as two sections in forming the divisor. 


SCHEME OF DISTRIBUTION. 


The total yearly apportionment to each school, not including Con- 
tinuation Schools,* shall be the sum of the grants to which it is entitled 
under the following regulations : 


I. FrxED GRANTS. 


Where the average section assessment of the township, as defined 
above, is less than $30,000.00, each school shall receive a fixed grant of 
$30.00; where it is at least $30,000.00 and less than $40,000.00, the fixed 
grant shall be $25.00; and where it is at least $40,000.00 and less than 
$50,000.00, it shall be $20.00. Where it is $50,000 or more there shall be 
no fixed grant. | 


II. GRanTs on SALARIES. 


(1) Each school shall receive 40 per cent. of the amounts paid in 
teachers’ salaries each school year (beginning in August and ending in 
June) up to a maximum of $600.00 salary in the case of each teacher, the 
computation beginning as follows: 

(a) At $150.00 for a principal teacher and at $100.00 for each assist- 
ant teacher where the average section assessment, as defined above, of 
the township where the school is situated is less than $30,000.00 ; 


¢ * Noté.—The name ‘‘Continuation School’’ (the former Continuation Class, 
Grade A) is applied, not to the whole public school, but to the particular division or 
divisions thereof in which Continuation School Work is taught. 
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(b) At $200.00 for a principal and at $150.00 for each assistant where 
said assessment is at least $30,000.00 and less than $40,000.00 ; 

(c) At $250 for a principal and at $150.00 for each assistant where 
said assesment is at least $40,000.00 and iess than $60,000.00; 

(d) At $300.00 for a principal and at $200.00 for each assistant in 
the case of all other assessments. 

(2) Where the teacher performs all the duties of caretaker the Inspec- 
tor shall deduct from the amount paid him for his services as teacher and 
caretaker a sum not exceeding $25 in any one case, and where he per- 
forms part of the duties a proportionate amount of $25.00. 


III. GRANTS ON THE TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATION. 


The following grants shall be paid on the basis of the grade of the 
teacher’s professional certificate and the length of his successful experi- 
ence, the competency of each such teacher being duly attested by the 
County or Provincial Inspector, as the case may be, of the school for 
which such grant is claimed. The grant shall be one-half the amount if 
the teacher of the school holds such certificate for less than a year hut 
for at least one term: 3 

(1) If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Prowince of 
Ontario shall have been at least five years on July the first next, 


(ge vorantirst* Classe Cerificate a. iin) athe. Ae eee $40 

(aleWorray Second: Class. Certificates sa. ain, i.e a nae. 30 

(2) If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same 
date, 

(Qe orpameincte lascel ertificatesties kilt wl el eee $30 

(Oi Stiore a poecond., Class: Certificate va. fence see a es 20 

(3) If the teacher holds a Provincial Permanent ‘Vhird Class, 


IV. GRANTS ON EQUIPMENT AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 


By section go (1) of the Public Schools Act of 190y each County 
Council must raise the equivalent of the Legislative grant to the County 
for equipment and the accommodations. 

(1) The Legislative grant on the equipment and the accommodations 
is distributed by the Minister as follows : 

The total amount apportioned is divided by the total number of 
teachers in the Rural Public and Separate Schools, not including the 
teachers of Continuation Schools; and the quotient thus obtained,. multi- 
plied by the number of teachers in each inspectorate, gives the Legisla- 
tive grant payable for the inspectorate. 

For this computation each Principal is reckoned as a unit and each 
assistant as a half if the school has been open for the whole school 
year; but each Principal shall be reckoned as a half and each assistant as 
a quarter if the school or the assistant’s class, as the case may be, has 
been open for less than a year but not less than half a year. 

2) The grant to each Inspectorate shall be sub-apportioned by the 
Inspector in accordance with the instructions of Circular No. Rov Tar, 
as to the grading of the accommodations; and the items of the equipment 
provided in each school in accordance with said circular, shall be those on 
the value of which he will reckon the percentage. The special equipment 
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for Continuation Schools or Fifth Forms (the former Continuation Classes, 
Grades B and C), shall not be included. 

(3) Out of the combined Legislative and County grants, each school 
shall receive 10 per cent. of the approved value of the equipment up to a 
maximum grant of $20.00 for each Principal and of $2.50 additional for 
each assistant. 

(4) Out of the combined Legislative and County grants, each school 
shall receive a grant on the character of its accommodations, the maximum 
being $30.00 for a one-teacher school, $45.00 for a two-teachers school, 
and $60.00 for a school with more than two teachers, in accordance with 
the following scheme: 


Three teachers and 


One teacher. Two teachers. 
: over. 


Grade. 7 | 
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$ c.| $c.| $ c./$ c.| $ c.| $ c.+ $ c.| $ c.| $ c.| $ c.| $ | $ c. 


Closets 2)... ree a 4 00) 3 00) 2 00)1 00’ 6 00; 4 50; 3 00; 1 50} 8 00; 6 00) 4 00) 2 00 
Water supply...} 2 00) 1 50) 1 00) 50; 2 00; 1 50; 1 00; 50) 3 00) 2 25) 1 50) =} 
School grounds. .| 4 00} 3 00) 2 00)1 00) 5 00; 3 75) 2 50; 1 25) 6 00; 4 50) 3 00) 1 50 
School buildings} 2 00) 1 50; 1 00} 50) 3 00) 2 25) 1 50) 75) 4 00; 3 00; 2 00) 1 00 
Class rooms..... 2 00; 1 50; 1 00} 50) 3 00) 2 25) 1 50; 75) 4 00) 3 00; 2 00} 1 00 
PAAIIB Gare 5 Caer em wd ath oe east ilo Shenae ..-.| 2 00; 1 50) 1 00; - 50) 3 00; 2 25 1 50) 75 
Cap rooms...... 2 00} 1 50) 1 00) 50; 3 00; 2 25; 1 50; = 75); 4 00) 3 00} 2 00; 1 00 
Private rooms...| 1 00) _ 75; 50) 25) 150; 110; 75; 40; 2 00} 1 50; 1 00} 50 
Desk. cs cae 2 00) 1 50) 1 00; 50) 3 00; 2 25; 1 50; = 75) 4 00) 3 00} 2 00) 1 00 
Blackboards . 1 00; 75) — 50; 25) 1 50; 1 10; 75; 40) 2 00) 1 50; 1.00; 50 
TACHING 0s es 2 00; 1 50; 1 00; 50} 3 00) 2 25) 1 50) 75, 4 00) 3 00) 2 00) 1 00 
Heating... 4 00} 3 00) 2 00/1 00) 6 00; 4 50) 3 00; 1 50) 8 00; 6 00; 4 00; 2 00 
Ventilation. ....| 4 00] 3 00) 2 00\1 00; 6 00; 4 50; 3 00} 1 50) 8 00) 6 00} 4 00) 2 00 


30 00/22 50/15 00)7 50/45 00;33 70\22 50/11 30/60 00/45 00/30 00)15 00 
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(5) When a Union School Section is composed of portions of town- 
ships in different counties, the grant to its school from each county shall, 
as far as practicable, be that fraction of the Legislative grant payable to 
said school which the assessed value of the portion of the section within 
the county is of the whole assessed value of the section, according to the 
equalization made by the assessors, as provided in section 29 of the 
Public Schools Act of 1909. 

(6) When the amount of the Legislative and County grants is insuf- 
ficient to provide for each school the sums required under the foregoing 
regulations, the Inspector shall make a pro rata deduction from the total 
grant to each school; and where there is a balance over after making the 
provision for each school as required by the said regulations, he shall 
make a pro rata addition to the total grant to each school. 

(7) In order that the County Council may be duly notified before its 
June meeting of the amount it must raise as the equivalent of the Legis- 
lative grant on equipment and accommodations, each Inspector shall 
notify the Minister not later than May r5th of the numbers Of teachers in 
his Inspectorate reckoned as in (1) above. 

When the Inspector has Rural Schools in different counties, he shall 
make a separate return for each county. 
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V. TIME OF PAYMENT OF THE GRANTS. 


Subsection (h) of section (6) of the Department of Education Act pro- 
vides for the payment of the Legislative grant to the counties concerned 
before August rst. Said grants shall be forthwith payable to the respec 
tive Boards of Rural Public and Separate School Trustees, except the 
grant on the equipment and _ the accommodations which,’ with the 
equivalent County grant, shall be payable as the Inspector may arrange, 
but not later than December 1st. If said grants on equipment and 
accommodations are payable to the Township Treasurer, the Inspector 
shall notify the County Treasurer of the amount due the Township 
Treasurer on this account. 


GRANTS TO ASSISTED SCHOOLS. 


As heretofore, the grant to Assisted Schools provided for in section 
6 (j) of the Department of Education Act of 1909, quoteu above, will be 
apportioned on the report of the Inspector, who shall supply, in a form 
to be obtained from the Minister, the details necessary to enable him 
to form a proper judgment as to the merits of each application. 


SpeciAL GRANT FOR RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The special grant of $6,000.00 in aid of Rural School Libraries will 
be distributed amongst the Rural Public and Separate Schools of the 
whole Province, not including Continuation Schools or Fifth Classes as 
an additional percentage on the value of all library books purchased 
between October rst, 1908, and October 1st, 1909, provided no school 
receives more than $10.00, and provided no purchase is less than $10.00. 
The books shall also have been approved by the Inspector as especially 
suitable for the pupils’ use. 

All applications for this grant must be made by the Trustees through 
the Inspector, on or before the 15th day of October. The Trustees shall 
supply the Inspector with all the information he may require, in regard 
to the purchase of the books, including vouchers from the booksellers. 

The Inspector shall make application to the Department of Educa- 
tion on a form to be provided, which must be forwarded to the Depart-. 
ment of Education not later than the first day of November. 


May 4th, 1909. 
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Instructions No, 13. 
1,000—A pril, 1907. 


Instructions to Inspectors. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE: EEGISLATIVE: GRANT: 


RURAL PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 
IN THE DISTRICTS OF ONTARIO. 


PROVISIONS OF THE AMENDED DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ACT. 
The following are the provisions of Section 4 of the Education De- 


partment Act, as amended at the recent session of the Legislature, on 
which has been based the new scheme of distributing the Legislative 


Grant to the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the Districts. 


It shall be the duty of the Minister of Education, and he shall have 
power: 


(3) Subject to the Regulations of the Department of Education, 
to apportion all sums of money voted by the Legislative Assembly as a 
general grant for the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the organized 
counties and districts amongst said rural schools in the organized coun- 
ties and in the districts respectively on the basis of the salaries paid to 
the teachers, the value of the equipment, the character of the accommo- 
dations, the grade of the teachers’ professional certificates, and the 
amount of the assessments. 

(s) Subject to the Regulations of the Department of Education, the 
grants for the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the districts shall be 
payable in two instalments direct to the respective boards of trustees as 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may direct; the first instalment on 
or before the first day of August and the second on or before the first day 
of December. . 

(6) Under the provisions of such regulations as may be made by the 
Department of Education, to apportion to Public and Separate School 
Boards in poor rural districts, and to the residents of lumber, mining, 
and other settlements all sums of money voted by the Legislative As- 
sembly for teachers’ salaries to Public and Separate School Boards in 
poor rural districts, and for such other school purposes as the Minister 
of Education may consider expedient. 
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SCHEME OF DISTRIBUTION. 


The information herein contained is now communicated to the Dis- 
trict Inspectors in order that they may hdve sufficient time to procure 
from School Boards and Township Clerks the data necessary for the 
official returns on which the distribution will be made by the Education 
Department, and the forms for which will be sent to each Inspector as 
soon as they are printed. All returns from School Boards shall be certi- 
fied by the Secretary or Secretary-Treasurer; those from the Township 
Clerks shall be certified by these officials; and said returns shall be re- 
tained by the Inspector for at least one year as his authority for his 
official report. The Legislative Grants must be paid by the Education 
~ Department on or before August 1st. It will accordingly be necessary 
for the Inspector to act as expeditiously as possible in procuring the 
information he may need, so as to be able to fill in the official forms not 
later than June 22nd. As provided in section 4 (5) quoted above, the 
instalments will be payable direct to the School Boards concerned; the 
first, on or before the first day of -August; and the second, on or 
before the first day of December, provided the Inspector certifies that the 
school has been in effective operation for the second half year. 


The assessments specified below, on which the grants concerned will 
be based, are as follows: 


(x) In the case of organized townships, the average section assess- 
ment of each township for 1907 shall be computed on the assessment of 
1906, that for 1908 on the assessments of 1906 and 1907, and thereafter 
on the assessments for the three years next preceding the year of dis- 
tribution. In computing the said average section assessment, the lands 
of the supporters of each Separate School in the township shall be reck- 
oned as a section. 


(2) In the case of unorganized townships, the assessment of each sec- 
tion for 1907 shall be computed on the assessment of 1906, that for 1908 
on the average of the assessments of 1906 and 1907, and thereafter on the 
average of the assessments for the three years next preceding the year of 
distribution. 


(3) If, in any year, the assessment of 1906 is reduced in any case, 
such reduction shall not be recognized by the Education Department, 
unless satisfactory reasons are submitted, through the Inspector, for said 
reduction. ‘ 


(4) Where there are two schools in a section, half the section shall - 


be reckoned as belonging to each school. 


(5) Where a union section is made up of sections of different town- 
ships, the union section shall be reckoned as belonging to that town- 
ship in which the school house is situated. | 
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Under the new scheme the total yearly apportionment to each school 


shall be the sum of the grants to which it is entitled under the following 


regulations, but 

(1) Only half of each grant shall be paid where the school is open 
less than the full year but at least one term; 

(2) Only half of the grant on the assistant teacher’s salary shall be 
paid when he teaches less than the full year but’ at least one term; 

(3) Continuation Classes Grades A and B shall not share in this 


apportionment. 


I. GRANTS PAYABLE ON THE BASIS OF THE TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


(1) Where the assessment, as defined above, is under $20,000, 40 per 
cent. of the excess of each salary over $100, to a maximum salary of 
$600. 
(2) Where the assessment, as defined above, is $20,000 or over, 40 
per cent. of the excess of the salary of each Principal over $150 and of 
each Assistant over $f00, in each case to a maximum salary of $600. 

For 1907 the Grant on teachers’ salaries will be computed on the 


_rate per annum current when the Inspector makes his report. Thereafter 


it will be computed on. the amount paid for the school year’ (beginning 
after June of the year preceding the year of apportionment). 


II. GRANTS PAYABLE ON THE BASIS OF THE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


(1) $20 on each Professional District Certificate. — ‘ 

(2) $25 on each Professional Third Class Certificate. 

(3) $30 on each Professional Second Class Certificate. 

(4) $35 on each Professional First Class Certificate. 

The grant is payable on the grade of the certificate of the teacher in 
the School when the Inspector reports. 

The grant shall be one-half the amount if the teacher teaches at least 
one term but less than a year. | 

No grant will be made on the grade of a Teacher’s Certificate in 
any year without the attestation of the Inspector that the teacher con- 
cerned is teaching satisfactorily to said Inspector. 


III. SprEcriAL GRANTS PAYABLE TO SCHOOLS IN POOR DISTRICTS. 


The following special grants will be paid out of the Legislative 
Grant for assisted Public and Separate Schools in new districts : 


(a) Fixed Minimum Grants. 


(1) Where the assessment, as defined above, is under $20,000, a 
special grant of $4o. 

(2) Where the assessment, as defined above, is at least $20,000, but 
less than $30,000, a special grant of $30. 
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(3) Where the assessment, as defined above, is at least $30,000, but 
less than $40,000, a special grant of $25. 

(4) Where the assessment, as defined above, is at least $40,000, but 
less than $50,000, a special grant of $20. 


(b) Grants payable for the Improvement of Equipment and 
Accommodations, 


(1) Where the assessment, as defined above, is under $20,000, a 
special grant of $30. 

(2) Where the assessment, as defined above, is at least $20,000 and 
under $30,000, a special grant of $15. 

The special grants for the improvement of equipment and accommo- 
dations shall be expended by the trustees under the advice of the In- 
spector, and before August rst of the year next following the receipt of 
the grant. 

At the apportionment of the Legislative Grant in 1908, where the 
assessment, as defined above, is over $30,000, a percentage will be al- 
lowed on the value of the equipment, and a grant on the character of the 
accommodations. These grants will be apportioned as far as practicable 
on the same conditions as are now provided for the apportionment of the 
grant on the basis of the equipment and the accommodations in the case 
of Rural Public and Separate Schools in the organized counties. (See 
Circular No. 33, 1907.) 


(c) Further Grants to Assisted Schools. 


As provided in section 4 (6) of the Education Department Act, quoted 
above, further grants will be made to assist special cases of hardship in 
school sections and in settlements where there is‘as yet no school organi- 
zation, for teachers’ salaries and for such other purposes as the Minister 
of Education may deem expedient. Such grants will be made on the 
report of the Inspector concerned, who shall set forth in full detail on or 
before the first of November of each year, in a form to be obtained from 
the Minister, the conditions which, in his judgment, necessitate such 
grants. 


SPECIAL GRANT FOR RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

A special grant of $5,000 was made in aid of Rural School Libraries 
of the Province at the recent session of the Legislature. The share of 
the Districts in this grant will be distributed this year as a percentage 
on the value of all books purchased between July 1st, 1906, and: July 1st, 
1907, provided no school receive more than $5.00 and no purchase is less 
than $10.00. The books shall also have been approvd by the dasa 
as especially suitable for the pupils’ use. 
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All applications for this grant must be made by the Trustees through 
the Inspector, on or before the 1oth day of July.. The Trustees shall 
supply the Inspector with all the information he may require, in regard 
to the purchases of the books, including vouchers from the booksellers. 

The Inspector will make application to the Education Department 
on a form to be provided, which must be forwarded to the Education 
Department not later than the first day of August. 

At its next session, the Minister will recommend to the Legislature a 
grant for the same purpose, and ‘any purchases made of library books for 
the pupils’ use after the rst of July of this year will be taken into account 
in next year’s distribution of the Legislative Grant. 


Instructions No. 13. 
_ 1,000—April, 1909 


(==) 


EDUCATION : ONTARIO : 
< < ‘S 


Instructions to Inspectors. 
REVISED, 1909. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE GRANT. 


RURAL PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
IN THE DISTRICTS OF ONTARIO. 


STATUTORY PROVISIONS FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
GRANTS. 


The following is the scheme of distributing the Legislative Grant to 
the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the Districts : 


(1) Subject to the Regulations all sums of money appropriated as a 
general grant for the Rural Public and Separate Schools shall be appor- 
tioned by the Minister amongst such Rural Schools on the basis of the 
salaries paid to the teachers, the value of the equipment, the character 
of the accommodations, the grade of the teachers’ professional certifi- 
cates, the length of their successful experience, and the amount of the 
assessments. 


(2) Subject to the Regulations the grants so apportioned to Rural 
Public and Separate Schools in Provisional Judicial Districts shall be paid 
to the respective boards of trustees on or before the first day of August 
in each year or in two equal instalments, the first on or before the 1st 
day of August, and the second on or before the first day of December. 


(3) Subject to the Regulations all sums of money appropriated for 
assisted schools shall be apportioned by the Minister to Public and Sepa- 
rate School Boards in poor rural districts, and to the residents of lumber, 
mining, and other settlements. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


The information herein contained is now communicated to the Dis- 
trict Inspectors in order that they may have sufficient time to procure 
from School Boards and Township Clerks the data necessary for the 
official returns on which the distribution will be made by the Minister, 
and the forms for which are sent herewith to each Inspector. All 
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returns from School Boards shall be certified by the Secretary or Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; those from the Township Clerks shall be certified by 
these officials; and said returns shall be retained by the Inspector for at 
least one year as his authority for his official report. The Department of 
Education Act provides that the Legislative Grants shall be paid by the 
Minister on or before August 1st. It will accordingly be necessary for 
the Inspector to act as expeditiously as possible in procuring the 
information he may need, so as to transmit to the Department of Educa- 
tion, the official forms completely filled in, not later than June 22nd. 


ASSESSMENTS AND SECTIONS. 


(1) In the case of organized townships the average section assess- 
ment of the township hereinafter referred to is the quotient obtained by 
dividing by the number of school sections in the township the average of 
the total assessed values of the township for the three years next pre- 
ceding the year of distribution. 


(2) For the above computation :— 

(a) The lands of the supporters of each Separate School shall be 
counted as a section in forming the divisor. 

(b) A union section shall be counted as belonging to the township in 
which the school building is situated and the assessed value of the por- 
tion of the other township or townships completing said union section 
shall be added to the dividend (see Public Schools Act of 1909, sections 
29 and 35). 

(c) When there are two schools in a section, the section shall be 
counted as two sections in forming the divisor. 


(3) In the case of unorganized townships, the average section 
assessment hereinafter referred to shall be computed on the average of 
the total assessed values of the section for three years next preceding the 
year of distribution. 


(4) If, in any year, the assessment of 1906 is reduced in any case, 
such reduction shall not be recognized by the Education Department, 
unless satisfactory reasons are submitted, through the Inspector, for said 
reduction. 


SCHEME OF DISTRIBUTION. 


The total yearly apportionment to each school, not including Con- 
tinuaticn Schools,* shall be the sum of the grants to which it is entitled 
under the following regulations: 


*The term “Continuation School’’ (the former Continuation Class Grade A), 
applies, not to the whole public school, but to the particular division or 
divisions thereof in which Continuation School work is taught. 


I. Frxep GRANTS. 


When the average section assessment, as defined above, is less than 
$20,000, each school shall receive a fixed grant of $40; when it is at 
least $20,000, but less than $30,000, the fixed grant shall be $30; when 
it is at least $30,000, but less than $40,000, the fixed grant shall be 
$25; and where it is at least $40,000, but less than $50,000, the fixed 
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grant shall be $20; where it is $50,000 or over there shall pe no nxed 
grant. Only half the grant will be paid in cases of Schools which have 
been open only one full term, but a further allowance will be made pro- 
portionately to the time such schools were in operation during the 
second term. 


II. GRANTS PAYABLE ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Each school shall receive 40 per cent. of the amounts paid in teach- 
ers’ salaries each school year (beginning in August and ending in June) 
up to a maximum of $600 salary in the case of each teacher, the compu- 
tation beginning as follows: 


(1) At $100, where the average section assessment, as defined above, 
is less than $20,000; 


(2) At $150 for a Principal and $100 for an assistant where the aver- 
age section assessment, as defined above, is $20,000 or over. 


III. GrRaNTS ON THE TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATIONS. 


The following grants shall be paid on the basis of the grades of the 
teachers’ professional certificates and the length of their successful experi- 
ence, the competency of each teacher being attested by the Inspector of 
the school for which such grant is claimed. The grant shall be one-half 
of-the amount if the teacher of the school holds such certificate for less 
than a year, but for at least half a year: 


(1) If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of 
Ontario shall have been at least five years on July Ist‘next: 

(a) For a Provincial Professional First Class Certificate......... $50 

(b) For a Provincial Professional Second Class Certificate...... 40 


(2) If said experience shall have been less than five years on the 
same date: 


(a) For a Provincial Professional First Class Certificate......... $40 
(b) For a Provincial Professional Second Class Certificate...... 30 
(c) For a Professional Third Class (both permanent and limited) 
Opa, Provincial Ungraded Permanent ; Certificate... 25 
(dy For a. Professional: District. Certificate, a3... hu, nk a 20 


GRANTS ON EQUIPMENT AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 


(1)—(a2) Where the average section assessment, as defined above, is 
under $20,000, each school shall receive a grant of $30; and where it is 
at least $20,000 and under $30,000, a grant of $25, said grants to be 
applied to the improvement of the equipment and accommodations. 


(b) No school which has not been in effective operation for at least 
one term shall be entitled to the above grant. 


(c) The above grants for the improvement of equipment and accom- 
modations shall be expended by the School Boards under the advice of 
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the Inspector; and the improvements, with the items of expenditure, 
shall be reported to him by the School Boards, before August 1st of the - 
year next following the receipt of the grant. 


(2) Where the average section assessment as defined above is 
$30,000.00 or over, a grant will be made by the Minister to each Inspec- 
torate at the rate of $20.00 for each principal, and $2.50 for each 
assistant (not including the teachers of Continuation Schools) where 
the school has been in effective operation for at least one term, and the 
total sum of said grants shall be sub-apportioned by the Inspector con- 
cerned amongst his schools with said assessment, on the basis of the 
value of the equipment and the character of the accommodation in 
accordance with the following scheme: 


(a) Each school shall receive 10 per cent. of the approved value of 
the equipment up to a maximum of $20 for each Principal and $2.50 
additional for an assistant; the items of the equipment on which the 
valuation is made being those prescribed in Circular No. 33, 1907, and 
provided in the’school. The special equipment for Continuation Schools 
and Fifth Classes (the former Continuation Classes, Grades A, B, and 
C) shall not be included. 


(b) Each school shall receive a grant on the character of its accom- 
modations, the maximum being $30 for a one-teacher school, $45 for a 
two-teachers school, and $60 for a school with more than two teachers, 
in accordance with the provisions of Circular No. 33, 1907, in regard to 
accommodations, and in accordance with the following scheme: 


Three teachers and 
One teacher. Two teachers. | hatacer: 
Grade. | 

if tS eee oe Ba A a Se eG hes ie 8 Bg Se | I TE Sastre ve 

$c.| $c.| $ c./$ c.| $c.) $c.| $c.] $Fc.| $ec.] $ec.| $c.) $c. 
Closete ........ 4 00) 3 00) 2 OO|L 00! 6 00! 4 50} 3 00} 1 50; 8 00! 6 00; 4 00) 2 00° 
Water supply...|. 2 00} 1 50; 1 00) 50) 2 00; 1 50; 1 00; 50) 3 00) 2 25) 1 50 75 
School grounds.| 4 00) 3 00; 2 00/1 00) 5 00) 3 75) 2 50} 1 25) 6 00) 4 50) 3 00) 1 50 
School buildings} 2 00) 1 50) 1 00; 50} 3 00; 2 25) 1 50 75| 4 00! 3 00) 2 00) 1 00 
Class rooms....| 2 00) 1 50} 1 00) 50) 3 00) 2 25) 1 50 75| 4 00} 3 00) 2 00} 1 00 
Maligeiierrct Sy el eee ee xesed 2 OO} 1.50} 1 00) 50|.3..00} 2 25) 1 50 75 
Cap rooms..... 2 00) 1 50} 1 00} 50} 8 00; 2 25) 1 50 75| 4 00} 3 00) 2 00} 1 00 
Private rooms..| 1 00 (i) 50) 25) 1 50; 1 10 76 40} 2 00) 1 50) 1 00 50 
Deskacnerul ce. 2 00; 1 50} 1 00) - 50) 3 00) 2 25) 1 50 75| 4 00} 3 00} 2 00} 1 00 
Blackboards....| 1 00 75 50) 25} 1 50} 1°10 (es 40| 2 00) 1 50} 1 00 50 
Lightings... 2 00! 1 50} 1 00) 50) 3 00) 2 25) 1 50 75) 4 00! 3 00} 2 00} 1 00 
Heating........ 4 00} 3 00! 2 00/1 00! 6 00) 4 50) 3 00; 1 50} 8 00) 6 00! 4 00; 2 00 
Ventilation. .... 4 00} 3 00) 2 00/1 00} 6 00! 4 50} 3 00} 1 50! 8 00} 6 00} 4 00; 2 00 
30 00/22 50/15 0017 50/45 00/33 70/22 50/11 30/60 00/45 00/30 00/15 00 


(c) When the amount of the Legislative Grant to the inspectorate is 
insufficient to provide for each school the sums required under the preced- 
ing regulations, the Inspector shall make a pro rata deduction from the 
total grant to each school; and where there is a balance over after making 
the provision for each school as required by the said regulations, he 
shall make a pro rata addition to the total grant to each school. 


(2) In order that the Department may apportion the correct amount 
to each Inspectorate for the grant for equipment and accommodations, 
each District Inspector shall notify the Minister not later than July 1st of 
the number of teachers in his Inspectorate reckoned as in (2) above. 


(e) A return of the total grant on equipment and accommodations as 
sub-apportioned by the Inspector to each school shall be made by him to 
the Department of Education, not later than November rst, and shall be 
payable by the Minister not later than December rst, direct to the school 
Board. 


GRANTS TO ASSISTED SCHOOLS. 


In accordance with the statutory provisions, further grants will be 
made to assist special cases of hardship in school sections and in settle- 
ments where there is yet no school organization, for teachers’ salaries 
and for such other purposes as the Minister of Education may deem 
expedient. Such grants will be made on the report of the Inspector 
concerned, who shall set forth in full detail on or before the first of 
November of each year, in a form to be obtained from the Department 
of Education, the conditions which, in his judgment, necessitate such 
grants. ] 


SPECIAL GRANT FOR RuRAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The special grant of $6,000.00 in aid of Rural School Libraries will 
be distributed amongst the Rural Public and Separate Schools of the 
whole Province, not including Continuation Schools or Fifth Classes, asa 
percentage on the value of all books purchased between October 1st, 
1908, and October 1st, 1909, provided no school shall receive more than 
$10.00, and provided no purchase is less than $10.00. The books shalt 
also have been approved by the Inspector as especially suitable for the 
pupils’ use. 

All applications for this grant must be made by the Trustees through 
the Inspector, on or before the 15th day of October. The Trustees shall 
supply the Inspector with all the information he may require, in regard 
to the purchases of the books, including vouchers from the booksellers. 


The Inspector shall make application to the Department of Education 
on a form to be provided, which must be forwarded to the Department 
of Education not later than the first day of November. 


Instructions No. 14. 
1,500, May, 1909. 


| Instructions to Public and Separate School 
Inspectors, 1909. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE GRANT TO PUBLIC AND 
SEPARATE SCHOOLS. IN THE. URBAN MUNICIPALITIES. 


At its recent session the Legislature voted the sum of $60,000, to 
be distributed, subject to the Regulations of the Department of Educa- 
tion, amongst the Public and Separate Schools in urban municipalities, 
on the bases of the grade of the teachers’ certificates and the length of 
their successful experience. (Sect. 6 (d-e) Department of Education Act.) 


This grant which is to be applied exclusively as an addition to the 
teachers’ salaries will be apportioned amongst the urban Public and 
Separate Schools in accordance with the following regulations, and the 
Inspector will fill in accordingly the accompanying schedules : 


Urban Municipalities in the Organized Counties. 


I: In Cities. 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of 
Ontario shall have been at least five years on July rst next, the grant 
shall be— | 
(a) For a-Provincial First Class Certificate .................:sesese ee. $20.00 
(b) For a Provincial Second Class Certificate ...................600+. $15.00 

2. If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same 
date the grant shall be— | 
(a) For a Provincial First Class Certificate .................:ssesse es. $15.00 
(b) For a Provincial Second Class Certificate ...............::cee $10.00 


3. For a permanent Third Class Certificate the grant shall be $7.50 


II. In Towns. 


1, It the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province 
of Ontario shall have been at least five years on July 1st next, the grant 
shall be— 


(a) For a Provincial First Class Certificate .................:eeeeee $30.00 
(b) For a Provincial Second Class Certificate .................0.0665. $22.50 
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2. If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same 
date, the grant shall be— 


(a)° Kor a. Provincial FirstClass Certificate: on .7.-0m-. ee caen $22.50 
(b) For, a jProvincial Second. Class Certificate...) sf..0a- $15.00 


3. For a Permanent Third Class Certificate the grant shall be $11.25 


III. In Villages. 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of 
Ontario shall have been at least first years on July 1st next, the grant 
shall be— 


(a) Tora ‘Provincial FirstClass Certificate yt psce tae eee $40.00 
(6) or’a Provincial: Second.Class’.Certificate ....-.07i5.-5- 5.200 $30.00 


2. If the said experience shall have been less than five years on the 
same date, the grant shall be— 
(a) Hor iatProvinetal Hirst Class: Certificates av.c.nu. ate $30.00 
tbjoHorea (Provincial Second .Class Certificaten:. 10.5.2 .ace ae $20.00 


3. For a Permanent Third Class Certificate the grant shall be $15.00 


Urban Municipalities in the Districts. 
IV. In Urban Municipahties with a Population of 1,500 or over. 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of 
Ontario shall have been at least five years on July rst next, the grant 
shafl be— 


(2). For sa’ Provincial First Class Certificate 3 /....15..mcat.0-+++-08: $40.00 
(6) For a- Provincial Second ‘Class ‘Certificate. -))..s..7.2c15-¢2-0 ose $30.00 


2. If the said experience shall have been less than five years on the 
same date, the grant shall be— 


fajehior’a Provincial Hirst: Class Certificate si. J:.2tu. arrestee $30.00 

(6) For a Provincial Second Class Certificate ................. Pe $25.00 
3. For a permanent or ordinary Third Class Certificate the 

PAT ANE PSI TAM &. DOs 52 syidoc Food OA oc ech me eet eat ene $20.00 
4. For a District Certificate the grant shall be .................. $15.00 


V. In Other Urban Municipalities. 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of 
Ontario shall have been at least five years on July 1st next, the grant 
shall be— 


(avehor a Provincial Mitst:ClassuGertwicates conc cues eee $50.00 

(Dyihorsa Provincial Second Class Certificates... 612.40 <c ae $37.50 
2. If the said experience shall have been less than five years on the 

same date, the grant shall be— 

(a) Ora Provincial: Pirst:Class:Certiicatel 4.4 apaman, aregee $37.50 

(@)- Mora Provincial; Second: Glass ‘Certificate, 7 .dss-sm. ee $31.25 
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_ 3. For a permanent or ordinary Third Class Certificate the 
Resta ee INAL RINE eo i). Smee PN MOT AEEAEN tn Gio cus ccs dh sun Some oust ePLER OR $25.00 


A ora District. Certiiicate the rant shall Be 1c ic ile $18.75 


VI. The competency of each teacher shall have been duly attested 
by the Inspector of the school for which the grant is claimed. 


VII. The grant shall be one-half of the amount if the teacher of the 
school has held the certificate for less than a year, but for at least one 
term. In his report the Inspector will indicate this by inserting the 
numeral 1 in the proper column. 


VIII. If the Legislative grant of $60,000 is not sufficient for, or if 
there is a balance over, the apportionment to the Public and Separate 
Schools in the urban municipalities in the counties and districts, on the 
foregoing bases, the Minister may make a pro rata adjustment in the 
case of each grade. 


Note.—Where there are more than one municipality, the Inspector 
will report them separately, placing together in each municipality the 
certificates of the same grade. He will also in all cases arrange the 
grades in the order of the circular. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
May, 1909. 


Instructions No. 15. 
250- May, 1909. 


_- Departmental Examinations in Territories Without County 
Organization. 


The cost of conducting these examinations will be defrayed as_ 
follows :— 


I. HicH ScHOOL ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 


~The Minister of Education will pay the cost of presiding, of read- 
ing the answer-papers, and of recording and reporting the results, and any 
necessary travelling expenses as provided in sections 14, 15, 16 and Lito 


Cir; bila; 


II. Mopgert, NorMAL, AND FacuLTty ENTRANCE AND THE JULY 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 


The Minister of Education will pay the eost of presiding at $4 a day, 
and the usual cost of conveyance for one return trip between the Presid- 
ing Officer’s place of residence and the centre at which he presides. 

Ill. For all the above examinations the School Board at each centre 
shall pay the cost of the stationery and other necessary supplies and all 
other incidental expenses. 

IV. Requisitions for payments as in I. and II. above must be made 
immediately after the close of such examination, to the Deputy Minister 
of Education. Such requisitions must be accompanied by full particulars 
and vouchers for all payments made and must be certified to by the Public 
School Inspector. | 

V. Candidates at any centre in a territory without county organiza- 
tion, are not required to pay fees for any of the above examinations. 


Cir. 15¢ 
2,500 July, 1909 
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EDUCATION 
yy 


The accompanying extracts from the Statutes are sent for the infor- 
mation of Inspectors, Municipal Clerks and other Officers so that the law 
regarding assessment returns and school census may be complied with 


in every respect. 
A. H. U. CoLguHoun, 


Deputy Mintster of Education. 


Toronto, February, 1909 


SECTIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ACT AS AMENDED IN 1907. 
72. It shall be the duty of the clerk of every township :— 


2. To give to the public school inspector when requested by him, a 
statement of the assessed value of each school section as shewn by the 
revised assessment roll for the year, and at the request of any board of 
trustees to furnish the board with a statement shewing the several parcels 
‘or lots of land composing the school section for which they are trustees, 
the assessment of each parcel or lot and the amount of taxes entered on 
the collector’s roll against each parcel of such lands, and the population 
of each school section between the ages of five and sixteen years. The 
‘cost of preparing the latter statement shall be paid by the board of 
trustees applying for the same. 


RETURN OF ANNUAL CENSUS. 


73. (1) It shall be the duty of the clerk of every county to make a 
return to the Minister of Education showing the population of each minor 
municipality within the county, and of the clerk of every city and of every 
town separated from a county to make a return showing the population of 
such city or town, as shown by their respective assessment rolls for the 
previous year, said returns to be made on or before the first day of April 
in each year. 


(2) It shall be the duty of the clerk of every county to furnish the 
Public School inspector forthwith on demand with such school 
statistics in regard to assessments as the Minister of Education 
may direct. 


SECTIONS OF THE ASSESSMENT ACT AS AMENDED IN 1908. 


29, (1) The assessors of every municipality shall enter in a book to 
be provided by the clerk of the municipality in the form set forth in 
Schedule ‘‘C” to this Act, the name, age and residence of every child 
between the ages of eight and fourteen years resident in the municipality, 
the name and residence of such child’s parent or guardian, with an indica- 
tion as to whether such parent or guardian is a Public School or Separate 
School supporter,. and shall return the said book to the clerk of the 
municipality with the assessment roll for the use of the truant officer and 
others. 


(2) It shall be the duty of the clerk of the municipality to send to the 
office of the Minister of Education as soon as he has received the said 
book, a statement showing the aggregate number of children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen entered by the assessors in the said book. 


30. The assessors of every municipality shall make an annual census 
of all the children in the municipality between the ages of five and sixteen 
years and between the ages of five and twenty-one years. The clerk 
shall report such census to the public school inspector and to the secretary 
of the board of education or trustees. In the case of townships the clerk 
shall report to the inspector of the division and to the secretary of each 
school section. 


SCHEDULE C. 
(Section 29. ) 


Census of all children between the ages of eight and fourteen in the city, town, 
village or township (as the case may be) of i 


Public or Separate Parent 


School Supporter.; or Guardian. Residence. 


Name of Child. | Age. 
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ATION DEPARTMENT, 
Toronto, Apel 16, 1906. 
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THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATES FOR 1908. 


The circular of August 28th, 1906, provided as follows :— 


“A County Board of Examiners may admit to the Model School 


(1) Candidates holding Junior Teachers’ certificates, who will be 18 
years of age on or before the reopening of the rural Public Schools for the 
second half of 1907; and 


(2) Candidates who will be 18 years of age on or before Sept. 1st, 1906, 
and who have failed at the Junior Teachers’ examination but whose marks 
warrant the County Board in presuming that, after further study, they will be 
able to pass the Junior Teachers’ examination of 1907. 

The professional certificates shall not be issued in either of the above 
cases until the candidates comply with the present legal requirements as to age 

and non-professional standing.”’ 


The circular of September 9th, 1907, continued in 1907 only provision (1) 
of the circular of 1906, and the circular of November 28th, 1907, confirmed the 
admission of those students who had appealed unsuccessfully. 

A considerable number of County Boards appear to have construed, without 
authority, the provisions of the circular of 1906 as applying to 1907, and ad- 
mitted students accordingly. Out of consideration for the students who assumed 
that they had been properly admitted, the Minister of Education has decided to 
grant certificates to all admitted to the Model Schools who have passed the final 
examination of the Model Schools and had qualified for admission in terms of the 
above regulations, provided they have the required academic (non-professional) 
standing. Such of these students as have not yet secured this academic stand- 
ing will be required, in order to secure Third Class Certificates, to pass in all the 
subjects prescribed for the Junior Teachers’ examination of 1907, and, according- 
ly, special papers of last year’s standard will be provided for them next July in 
Geography, English Grammar, and Arithmetic and Mensuration. These papers 
are only for those students who have passed the Model School examinations but 
have not yet secured their non-professional standing, and who wish to obtain 
Third Class Certificates. Candidates for Entrance into the Normal Schools are 
not required to take them. 

Be it noted, however, that the certificates provided for in this circular will 
be issued by the Minister of Education and not by the County Boards, on sub- 
mission by the applicant to the Minister of Education of the necessary evidence 
of competency. 


Epucation DEepaRTMENT, 
Toronto, Jan. 27th, 1908. 
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As to Certain Middle School Pupils of 1907-1908 


In Connection with the Approved School Scheme. 


In answer to numerous inquiries from Principals of non-approved | 
High Schools the following statement as to certain Middle School Pupils 
has been prepared :— 

It has been decided that the Principal must take full responsibility in 
the matter of issuing certificates on the nine Lower School subjects to the 
Middle School pupils of last school year (1907-1908) who were not candi- 
dates at the July examinations of 1908 or who were unsuccessful candidates 
thereat. When there were two Middle School classes the reference is to 
the pupils of the Senior Middle School only. After thorough investigation 
and examination the Principal will be justified in issuing such certificates 
to those—and to those only—who have satisfactorily completed the. full 
schedule of Lower School work in the nine subjects in question. 


Before issuing any such certificates the Principal should consider 
carefully Circular 19 (Oct., 1907), 7, (2): ‘‘ The preparation of the pupils 
shall have been satisfactory to the Dean of the Faculty of Education and 
the Principal of the Normal School. In the case of schools in which the 
preparation has not been satisfactory, the Dean or the Principal shall 
report the facts to the Minister of Education and to the Inspector 


concerned.”’ 


June Ist, 1909. 
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Agricultural College, Guelph. 


RAttway ARRANGEMENTS. 


NOTE .—Arrangements have been made with the Railway Passenger 
Association allowing a round trip rate of a fare and a third. Students 
must get a standard certificate from their local agent at the time of pur- 
chasing a single fare ticket to Guelph; the return ticket will then be issued 
at a one-third rate, provided fifty teachers are in attendance. Every teacher 
should get the certificate and help to make up the required number. 


2 
TERMS AND COURSES. 


The term will be for four weeks, commencing Monday, July 5th, and 
closing Friday, July 30th. 
Instruction will be given in five courses, and students may select any 
one of these; no student will be permitted to take more than one course: 
I. Nature Study. 
Il. Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture. 
III. Art and Constructive Work. 
IV. Woodworking and Mechanical Drawing. 
V. Household Science. 
Unless ten students enter for a course, a class therein will not be formed. 


Freres, SUPPLIES, ETC. 


No fee is charged teachers resident in Ontario. Non-resident teachers 
are charged a fee of Ten Dollars, payable at the opening of the term. 

Students are required to furnish their own working materials for art, 
plant collecting, etc. Anv materials supplied by the College to the students 
and retained by them, are furnished at cost price. Students will be required 
to pay for laboratory breakages. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION. 


The instruction given will be under the supervision of the President and 
the direction of the heads of the College Departments. 

Arrangements will be made for special lectures by others interested in 
matters concerning country life and the industrial phase of education. 


SYEEABUS- OF vo LUDIES: 
TL NATURE SEUDY: 
Metruop oF INSTRUCTION. 


The material that lies nearest to hand about the College will be used 
largely in the instruction. The first day of the course will be spent in mak- 
ing a general survey of the whole College equipment. Only occasionally 
will it be necessary to leave the College grounds to prosecute studies. 

Students will be instructed in making collections of weed seeds, grasses, 
leaves of trees, insects, etc. Material for this work will be provided by the 
students themselves. | 

In general, the mornings will be devoted to work indoors, and the after- 
noons to work in the fields and woods. When weather will not permit of 
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field work, laboratory exercises will be substituted. Saturdays will be for 
all-day excursions, or reviewing and arranging the week’s work. Such 
students as wish to spend their time in independent work along special lines 
will be encouraged to do so and given every possible assistance. Students 
will keep careful records of all their work. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Students should bring field or opera glasses, pocket knives, pocket 
magnifying glasses, and any books which they possess and have found 
useful. Aga considerable part of the work is taken in fields, gardens, and 
woods, women students should also provide themselves with stout boots, 


walking skirt, handy cap, garden gloves, etc. 


CouRSE OF STUDY. 


In the Nature Study course, the chief object will be to make students 
acquainted with the common objects about them with a view to teaching 
the children in the schools. The best methods of teaching will be taken up 
concurrently with the instruction. 


Teachers’ Gardens. 


The work will necessarily overlap in many subjects with the course in 
Agriculture, and must be taken as the first course leading to the certificate 
in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture. Teachers in town or city 
graded schools will find their needs best met in this course. Attention will 
be paid to co-related Art work. Lesson periods are either a whole forenoon 
or afternoon, or half that length of time. : 


PLANT STUDIES. 


School Gardening (1 lesson): Planning and keeping of garden plots; 
keeping of garden records; studies of growth in different plants; garden 
weeds (each student will prepare and care for a small plot). After the garden 
is planted each teacher’s gardening is carried on independently. 
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Horticulture (4 lessons): Visits to the College orchards, small fruit gar- 
dens, vegetable gardens, and flower gardens, to learn of the best varieties 
of tcultivated plants, methods of cultivation, spraying, pruning, etc. 

Plant Propagation (8 lessons): Practical lessons on propagation of plants 
by cuttings, propagation of bulbs, potting, general care of house plants. 
(Students will be permitted to take the plants, which they propagate, to their 
homes. ) 

Field Husbandry (2 lessons): Observation of College fields and experi- 
mental plots to learn of the best varieties of field crops, how they are culti- 
vated, harvested, and improved; observation plots of different grains in the 
school gardens. 

Forestry (4 lessons): Observation of College woods and campus to learn 
the characters and names of our common trees; visits to the forest nurseries 
to learn how trees are propagated; observation plots of tree seedlings in the 
school gardens. | 

Botany (8 lessons): Collection, examination and identification of common 
plants, such as: (1) weeds of fields, gardens, lawns, and roadsides; (2) com- 
mon diseases of grains, vegetables, and fruits; (3) grasses and cultivated 
farm crops; (4) flowering plants in gardens. 

Collection and study of common weed seeds. : 

Simple physiological experiments with plants in garden or laboratory. 

Recognition of plant societies on excursions. 


ANIMAL STUDIES. 


Insects (4 lessons): Collection, examination, and identification of com- 
mon insects found in the gardens, orchards, fields, and woods; instruction 
regarding the treatment of insect pests. 

Birds (4 lessons): Identification of birds observed on excursions or about 
the College; studies of skins and mounted specimens in the museum to 
become acquainted with the common birds of Ontario; visits to Poultry 
Department to learn about the varieties and care of domesticated birds. 

Pond Life: Collection of animal life from streams and _ ponds; 
observation of snails, clams, crayfish, fish, tadpoles, etc., in aquaria. 


Farm Animals: Observation of the kinds of horses, cows, sheep and 
pigs kept on the farm; their uses and care. 


PuysicaL NATURE. 


Physiography: Observation and recognition of earth forms, the work of 
streams, etc., to be seen on excursions; study of soils, rocks, gravel pits, and 
quarries. 

Meteorology: Observation of weather; keeping weather records; study 
of weather maps; making weather charts. 

Astronomy (4 lessons): Talks on elementary astronomy; “star-gazes”’ 
to learn the best known constellations and stars; interpretation of star-maps. 
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IIL.—ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 
CouRSE OF STUDY. 


The object of this course is to give teachers an elementary training in 
the scientific principles and practices of modern farming, so that the country 
or village school may adequately sympathize with and direct the life-inter- 
ests of country boys and girls. 

The course is for teachers who have to deal with Public School pupils 
and not for students preparing to become experts in the Science of Agricul- 
ture. The subjects will be taken up from this view-point. 


School Gardening: The work of the Nature Study Course reviewed and 
continued. 


Botany (8 lessons): The work of the Nature Study Course reviewed and 
continued. Simple experiments in plant physiology. 


Field Husbandry (8 lessons): Importance of field crops in the national 
economy; systems of farming; rotation of crops; fertility of soil; cultivation 
of the land; classes of farm crops; uses of farm crops; varieties of farm 
crops; selection of plants; selection of seeds; improvements of crops by means 
of selection and hybridization; practical tests in connection with Expert- 
mental Union; study of work being done in experiments with farm crops in 
Canada and in the United States. 

Examination of field crops on neighbouring farms; the work on the experl- 
mental plots; farm crops in the school garden; the agricultural museum ; 
erains, grasses, clovers, roots and fodder crops; laboratory study of the root 
development of farm crops; types of seeds of common farm crops. 


Physics (8 lessons): Application of physics in farming; nature of soils, 
soil moisture, heat, and air; principles of tillage, and systems of drainage 
and cultivation; identification of samples of soils; meterological records. 


Agricultural Chemistry (4 lessons): Plant growth and composition, soils; 
manures and fertilizers. 

Bacteriology (4 lessons): Lectures and demonstrations exemplifying the 
work of bacteria in soil, dairying, plant and animal diseases; an experiment 
on soil inoculation in the school garden. 


Entomology (8 lessons): The work of the Nature Study Course reviewed 
and continued. 

Losses through insects in agriculture and horticulture; classification of 
insects and laboratory study of types; common beneficial and noxious insects ; 
out-of-door study and collecting in field, garden, orchard, and forest; insec- 
ticides; a collection of insects properly mounted and labelled is required ; 
work of the Entomological Society of Ontario and organization of local clubs 
in connection with it. 
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Animal Husbandry (4 lessons): Histories and characteristics of prin- 
cipal breeds of live stock; stabling and care; study of College stables and 
herds; exercises in judging with score cards. 3 

Dairy Husbandry (2 lessons): Dairy breeds, care and stabling; indi- 
vidual cow testing; care of milk and cream. 

Poultry (2 lessons): Common breeds; feeding; housing; incubation ; 
individual testing by trap nest; preservation of eggs. . 

Forestry (4 lessons): Identification of our forest trees ; planting seed-beds 
in school gardens; work in College nursery and 1n experimental bush; collec- 
tion of weeds, etc. 


CERTIFICATES. 


To students who complete satisfactorily two Summer Courses and a 
Winter Reading Course an Interim Certificate in Hlementary Agriculture 
and Horticulture will be issued by the Department of Education. The course 


Macdonald Institute. 


in Nature Study should be taken first, preparatory to the second summer’s 
course in Agriculture and Horticulture. Upon evidence satisfactory to the 
Minister of Education, that the teacher has carried on a school garden, and 
given adequate instruction in Agriculture and Horticulture in his school 
work, the interim certificate will be exchanged for a permanent one, 


ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


The object of the courses is to train teachers in the elements of the 
Industrial Arts. 

The work in the Elementary Industrial Arts consists of two courses; 
I. Art and Constructive Work, and II. Woodworking and Mechanical 
Drawing. Only one of these may be taken at a session. Students who expect 
to attend two sessions are advised to take Course I. first, as a preparation for 
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Course II. Teachers of the higher grades will find Course II. more suit- 
able for them. The instruction will, as far as possible, follow the depart- 
mental course of study outlined for Public Schools. The courses will be 
taken up at the Manual Training Building, which is equipped with draft- 
ing, art, and woodworking rooms, as well as with all necessary tools and 
appliances. The best methods of teaching this subject will be taken up con- 
currently with the instruction. 

The work covered will be accepted pro tanto towards securing a certifi- 
cate in Elementary Industrial Arts or Specialist’s standing in Manual 
Training. 


ITI --ART AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Students should bring with them any good manuals that they 
may have on the subjects of the course. The working outfit will include trac- 
ing paper, carbon paper, drawing paper (unglazed), Reeve’s Water Colours 
No. 50 A, crayons, charcoal sticks, Japanese brushes and a water cup. These 
supplies may be purchased from the dealers in Guelph. For material fur- 
uished by the College, the students are charged the cost price. 


ART, 


Art ‘Work: Blob, black and white, flat washes in colour, colour har- 
monies, colour schemes; drawing of plants, flowers, and insects. 


Sketching: Representation of simple landscapes in pencil, crayon, and 


brush. 


Applied Art and Design: Practical applications in everything under- 
taken in the constructive work. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 


Cardboard Work: Thin and thick boards. 
Modelling: Clay, sand, and papier-mache. 
Simple Book Binding. 
Simple Metal Work. ) 
Knife Work: Such as can be carried on in the ordinary class room at 
the school desk. 
INDUSTRIES. 


Visits will be paid to local industries to see modern industrial equip- 
ment and organization in operation and to learn how fundamental the Art and 
Constructive work of the school is, e.g., carpet mills, paper box factory, 
piano factory. 


IV.—WOODWORKING AND MECHANICAL DRAWING. : 


EQUIPMENT. 


Sindents should supply themselves with a set of good drawing instru- 
ments and a set of drawing pencils ranging in hardness from HHH to 
HHHHH. For material provided by the College, students are charged 
cost prices. | 


'' WooDWORKING. 


Bench Work: Exercises in making articles requiring joints, mortises, 
fastenings with dowels, pins, cleats, keys, wedges, glue, screws, and nails. 


Estimates of Cost: Calculations of the quantity of lumber required 
for the articles and the cost. 


Tools: Their construction, use, care, and sharpening. 


Mechanical Principles: Analysis of the action of cutting tools, cut-' 
ting angles, etc. 


Finishing: Staining, fuming, filling, shellacing, oiling, etc., as 
required in finishing the articles made. 


Forestry and Lumber: Observation and consideration of the pro- 
perties of the lumbers used, their defects, their preparation in the mills, 
care, etc. | 


MeEcHANICAL, DRAWING. 


The Drawing will be closely related to the Woodworking. Every exer- 
cise will be worked out on paper before the practical work at the bench 1S 
commenced. 


In the working out of the course great stress 1s laid on Drawing. “Every 
workman should for the most part be able to conceive clearly and accurately 
in his own mind the shape of everything he may have to make or to work 
with. This makes it the first condition of skill that he should master shape 


in his own mind, and that mastery requires him to be a geometer.’ 


In the preparation of the working drawings the following branches of 
the subject will be practised : 

(a) The use of squares, triangles, and instruments; (b) Plane geometry 
practical problems, lines, angles and polygons; (c) Construction and use of 
plain scales; (d) Orthographic projections of solids—three or more views; (€) 
Cutting and oblique planes and sections; (f) Isometric projection ; (g) Work- 
ing drawing; (h) Machine drawing; (i) Tracing—blue printing. ; 
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V.—HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


The classes will be held in the Macdonald Institute. 

The course will include the following: 28 Practical lessons in Plain 
Cookery; 12 Practical lessons in Laundry; 12 Lectures on Home Nursing; 
6 Lectures on Hygiene. 

Students are required to bring with them two plain cotton dresses, at 
least two large white bib aprons, and two small hand towels for wear in the 
laundry and cookery lessons. The work in these classes will be practical. 

The lessons will be distributed as follows: 


Time-T ABLE. 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday | Thursday Friday Saturday 


8.45— 9.35 Home Nursing) Hygiene |Home Nursing) Hygiene |Home Nursing 


9.385—12.05) Cookery Cookery Cookery Cookery Cookery 


1.30— 4.00) Laundry Cookery Laundry Cookery | Laundry 


No certificate will be issued for this course. 


MACDONALD HALL. 


The College authorities have made arrangements to throw Macdonald 
Hall open for the use of the teachers while in attendance at the Summer 
School. The Hall will accommodate one hundred and ten ladies, and 
rooms will be reserved in the order in which applications are received. 

Board and room will be provided for the session, July 5th to July 31st, 
for fifteen dollars. In order to prevent reservations being made for teachers 
who are not sure of attending, a deposit of five dollars must be made with 
the application. This will go towards the payment of board and will be 
refunded on proof of illness preventing attendance. 

Each resident of Macdonald Hall will be expected to provide her own 
napkin ring, medicine spoon or glass, toilet soap, towels, pillows, pillow 
covers, sheets, and laundry bag. Each should bring at least 4 ordinary 
towels, 2 bath towels, 4 sheets, at least 60 in. x 90 in., 1 pillow, 2 pillow 
covers, 1 laundry bag. 
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Towels, sheets, and pillow-cases are laundered free, but all students are 
responsible for their own personal laundry. The Hall laundry room will be 
open at certain times each week for the convenience of residents who may 
wish to wash and iron small things for themselves. 


Macdonald Hall. 


REGULATIONS IN RESIDENCE. 


(1) Good health is a requisite for admission. Students showing signs of 
tubercular or nervous troubles will be asked to retire. 

(2) A disposition of cheerfulness and helpfulness is essential. Students 
He cannot help in promoting this will be asked to seek accommodation else- 
where. 

(3) Students are required to make good all breakages or damage to fur- 
niture, etc., used by them. 

(4) Simple rules regarding conduct in Hall, time of meals, study hours, 
etc., will be drawn up on consultation with the students when they arrive. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Classes will organize at 9 a.m., Tuesday, July 6th. Teachers arriving 
on Monday before 7 p.m., will have their baggage delivered free of charge. 
For this accommodation, che'cks should be brought to the Hall and given to 
the Lady Superintendent. The Hall will not be open until Monday. 

Certificates of attendance will be issued to those who show satisfactory 
application and proficiency. 

No fee is charged Ontario teachers. 

Non-residents will pay ten dollars. 

Gentlemen will find comfortable boarding homes in the city of Guelph 
ov near the College at from $3.50 to $5.00 a week. Street cars connect the 
city with the College. 

All applications should be made to 


G. C. CREELMAN, 
President. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Summer Schoo! for Teachers, 1909, 


AT THE 
ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH, ONTARIO. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION, 
(To be made on or before June 26th, ) 


I hereby make application for admission to the Course in. 


at the Ontario Agricultural College Summer School, in July. 
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APPLICATION FOR RESERVATION OF ROOM AT MACDONALD HALL. 
I hereby apply fora room at Macdonald Hall. I enclose the sum of five 


dollars as a guarantee of my intention to attend the full course of four weeks, 
on the understanding that this money goes towards the payment of my board in 
case I attend, and that it is returnable to me only in case illness or other like 


pressing cause prevents my attendance. 


Address... 
To he addressed to 
President Creelman, 
Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph. 
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EDUCATION 
2 \ 


Agricultural College, Guelph. 


Arrangements have been made by the Education Department for 
holding a Summer School for Teachers, at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph. 

The term will be for four weeks, commencing Thursday, July 2nd, 
and closing Friday, July 31st. 

Instruction will be given in five Courses, and students may select 
any one of these. No student will be permitted to take more than one 
Course. 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


NOTE.—Arrangements have been made with the Railway Passenger 
Association allowing a round trip rate of a fare and a third. Students 
must get a standard, certificate from their local agent at the time of pur- 
chasing a single fare ticket to Guelph; the return ticket will then be issued 
at a one-third rate, provided 50 teachers are in attendance. Every teacher 
should get the certificate and help to make up the required number. 
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FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION. 
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SPECIAL LECTURERS. 


Experts will be invited from other institutions in Canada and the 
United States to deliver lectures at the College on special topics of interest ° 
to Teachers. 


COURSES: 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTRUE. 


NATURE STUDY. 
ManuaL TRAINING: Course I.: Card-board Work and Art. 
Course II. : Wood-working. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


SYLLABUS OF COURSES. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 


Object of Course: 

1. To prepare teachers for meeting the requirements of the Educa- 
tion Department in regard to the teaching of elementary agriculture and 
horticulture through school gardens. 

2. To train teachers for rural schools in the scientific principles and 


practices of modern farming, so that the country or village school may 
sympathize with and direct the life-interests of country boys and girls. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION REGARDING 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 


(From the amended Regulations of 1yo7. See Circular No. 13.) 


1. Any Rural School Board, or any School Board in a village, that pro- 
vides and maintains a School Garden with the accommodations and equipment 
prescribed below shall be entitled to an initial grant not exceeding one hundred 
dollars, and a subsequent grant of twenty dollars out of any grant made for Ele- 
mentary Agriculture and Horticulture by the Legislature, to be expended in 
caring for such School Gardens and for keeping the school grounds in proper 
condition. 

2.—(1) The area of the School Garden shall be sufficient for the number of 
plots required, and shall be at least one-quarter of an acre in addition to the 
requirements as to area of the regular school grounds in each case prescribed 
by the Education Department. The School Garden shall be adjacent or con- 
venient to the regular school grounds. 

(2) The School Board shall provide the necessary tools, implements. seeds, 
and other requisites, and also a garden shed, or a suitable apartment, for the 
storage thereof and for use as a working laboratory. 

3. One legally qualified teacher in each school who holds a certificate from 
the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph or any other institution 
approved by the Minister of Education, that he is competent to give 
instruction in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture, and who shall there- 
after give instruction, approved by the Inspector, in said subject at any Rural 
or Village Public School having a School Garden attached, in accordance with 
the Regulations of the Education Department from time to time, shail be 
entitled to receive an allowance at the rate of thirty dollars a year from any 
sum voted by the Legislature for these subjects. 

4. Should the sum voted by the Legislature not be suffitient to pay in full 
the grant on the foregoing basis, the Education Department will make a pro 
rata distribution of the sum voted. 


SPECIAL COURSE LEADING TO THE CERTIFICATE. 


The regular course leading to the certificate provided for above will 
be given at the Ontario Agricultural College in a three months’ spring 
term, the conditions of which will be announced hereafter in the Syllabus 
of the Normal Schools; but for teachers who wish to cover the work by 
home-study and special summer courses, the following arrangements are 
made for 1908-1909, to be followed by similar arrangements in subsequent 
years: 

1. Attendance at a four weeks’ course in July, 1908. 

2. A course of specified reading for winter of 1908-1900. 

3. Commencement of a school garden in the spring of 1909 (the land 
to be got ready in the fall of 1908 if possible), in which there are indi- 
vidual plots, flower borders, and experimental plots with at least two of 
the Experimental Union experiments. 

4. Completion of the course by attendance for four weeks in July, 
1909. Successful teachers will then have the right to the special Depart- 
mental grant in the fall of 1909. 

The certificate will be known as the ‘‘Teacher’s Certificate in Elemen- 
tary Agriculture and Horticulture.’”’ 


as 


Nature and Equipment of the Course: 

The whole College equipment of garden and orchard, farm and 
experimental plots, stables and workshops, museums and campus, green- 
houses and laboratories, forest nurseries and experimental wood lot, 
dairy and poultry farms will be at the service of students for observation 
and use. 

The instruction will be given in lecture-room, laboratory, workshop, 
garden, and field ; the theory and demonstration of the lecture and labora- 
tory will exemplify the out-of-door practice; it will be elementary in 
character, the needs of pupils in the rural school being kept always in 


view. 


Subjects and Time Table: 


The following tentative time-table will suggest the allotment of time 
Much of the work will be practical out-of-door instruc- 


for each subject. 


tion. 
o Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. Thursday. Friday. | Saturday. 
8.30-10.15 | Physics. | Entomology Physics. Bacteriology| Seminary | Garden- 
or Animal) work. ing. 
Husbandry 
10.15-12.00. Botany. | Chemistry. | Botany. Field Hus-| Poultry or 
| bandry. Dairy Hus- 
bandry. 
1.30-3.30 Farm Car-| Horticul- | Botany or | Horticul- Gardening. 
pentry. ture. Forestry. | ture. 
Examinations : 


Examinations will be held at the end of the four weeks’ term to test 
the candidate in the subjects prescribed; but the term’s work as repre- 
sented by garden practice, individual experiments, laboratory work, col- 
lections, and written records will be largely considered in awarding the 
certificate. 


Exemptions from Attendance : 

1. Teachers who have already completed satisfactorily a three 
months’ course in Nature Study, and are successfully carrying on school 
garden work in their schools, as attested by the Public School Inspector 
or College representative as may be arranged hereafter (such school 
garden work to include individual and experimental plots, forest nursery 
beds, etc., in the garden, and properly co-related instruction in the School) 
will be granted the certificate. ; 
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2. Teachers who have already completed satisfactorily a four weeks’ 
summer term will have due allowance made for this part of the course. 
Such teachers will be awarded the certificate on fulfilling the other con- 
ditions, viz.: (1) carrying on garden work successfully; (2) completing 
the winter reading course; (3) completing a second summer course. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE OF STUDY. 


The following course of study should not be considered as one to be 
covered completely; it is a general outline to be followed by instructor 
and student in accordance with the conditions; it is for teachers who 
have to deal with Public School scholars and not for students preparing 
to become experts in the Science of Agriculture. The work will exemplify 
the general treatment of the subject of Agriculture as covered in the 
authorized text-book, James’ Agriculture. 

Teachers are recommended to secure the reference books listed below 
for their school libraries. 


SCHOOL GARDENING: 


The history of the development of school gardening in Canada and 
abroad; its aims as a school study; laying out of a garden; individual 
plots; class plots; teacher’s plots; experimental plots; forestry plots; 
borders; keeping of tools; home gardens; keeping of garden records; 
observation in gardens at Marden School and Macdonald Consolidated 
School; exhibitions. 

Fach student will have a garden for practice and observation. 


Books OF REFERENCE: 
Nature Study and Life—Hodge. 
The Outlook to Nature.—Bailey. 
Among Country Schools—Kern. 


BOTANY : 

(It is assumed that the student will have a knowledge of elementary 
Botany.) 

(1) Systematic examination, description and classification of common 
economic plants of the garden, field, and forest. Collection of pressed 
mounts. 

(2) Weeds: Provincial Laws, Seed Control Act; study and identi- 
fication of the seeds of common weeds. Collection. 

(3) Plant diseases: Study and identification of common fruit, vege- 
table and grain diseases; laws regarding Barberry, Black Knot, etc. ; 
application of preventives and remedies. Collection. 

(4) Physiological: Experimental and observation work: 

The Seed: testing the vitality; determining the condition necessary 
for germination, how the seedling becomes established. 
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The Root: how roots grow, their function; how they absorb food and 
water; proof of their using air and giving out carbon dioxide; quantity of 
water absorbed. 


The Leaf: the function of leaves, control and measure of transpira- 
tion; respiration; starch formation; behaviour in light and darkness. 


The Stem and Buds : forms, structures and functions of stem and buds; 
influence of temperature, moisture, light on growth; how the sap circu- 
lates. 


The Flower and Fruit: the functions of the parts of flowers; causes 
controlling the opening and closing of flowers; pollination; formation of 
fruits; devices for protecting and dissemination of seeds; cross fertiliza- 
tion; plant breeding on experimental plots. 


In the physiological experiments individual students will be assigned 
special subjects which they will demonstrate to their classmates after com- 
pleting them. | 


BooKS OF REFERENCE: 


High School. Botany (new edition)—Spotton. 3 

The Farm Weeds of Canada, published by Dominion Government. 
Experiments with Plants—Osterhout. 7 
Botany—An elementary text-book—Bailey. 

Agricultural Botany—Percival. 


HORTICULTURE: 


(1) Development, importance, needs, and outlook for the fruit indus- 
try; Governmental interest and action regarding shipping, marking, cold- 
storage, fumigation of nursery stock; experimental stations ; co-operative 
tests in Experimental Union. 

(2) The principles of vegetable, flower, and fruit gardening. 


Practical and Observational: 


Preparation and care of land; hot beds and cold frames; fertilizers 
and compost heaps; cultivation of annuals, perennials, and bulbs; arti- 
ficial reproduction by cuttings, budding, grafting, layering; the care of 
fruit trees and orchards; pruning, cover-crops, etc. 


Books OF REFERENCE : 


‘‘Vegetable Gardening’’—Green. 
“The Principles of Fruit Growing’’—Bailey. 


FORESTRY: 


Development of forestry work in other countries; value of lumbering 
industry ; Canada’s conditions and needs; laws and regulations regarding 
re-forestation and forest preservation; the establishment, care and pro- 
tection of wood lots. 


Practical and Observational: 


Identification of our forest trees; planting seed-beds in school gar- 
dens; work in College nursery and in the experimental bush; collection of 
weeds, etc. 


Books OF REFERENCE: 


A First Book of Forestry—Roth; Ginn & Co. 
Bulletin No. 24—Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Sylvan Ontario—W. H. Muldrew ; Briggs, Toronto. 


FIELD HUSBANDRY: 


Importance of field crops in the national economy; systems of farm- 
ing; rotation of crops; fertility of the soil; cultivation of the land; classes 
of farm crops; uses of farm crops; varieties of farm crops; selection of 
plants; selection of seeds; structure of seeds; improvements of crops by 
means of selection and hybridization; practical tests in connection with 
Experimental Union; study of work being done in experiments with farm 
crops in Canada and in the United States. 


Practical and Observational: 


Examination of field crops on neighboring farms; the work on the 
experimental plots; farm crops in the school garden; the agricultural 
museum; laboratory study of the root development of farm crops; types 
of seeds of grains, grasses, clovers, roots and fodder crops; germination 
of seed. 


Books OF REFERENCE: 
Cereals of America—Hunt. 


Forage Crops—Voorhees. 
- The Story of the Plants—Grant Allen. 


BACTERIOLOGY : 

Lectures, demonstrations and laboratory work, exemplifying the work 
of bacteria in soil, dairying, plant and animal diseases; Government regu- 
lations regarding tuberculin tests, killing of diseased cattle, stamping out 
of hog cholera, meat inspection, etc. An experiment of soil inoculation in 
the school garden. 


Books OF REFERENCE: 


Agricultural Bacteriology—Conn. 
The Story of Germ Life—-Conn. 


Puysics (Lectures and Laboratory work) : 


(It is assumed that the student will have a Reenemledes of elementary 
Physics.) 
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Physical nature of soils, soil moisture, heat and air; principles of 
tillage and systems of drainage and cultivation; measurements of fields 
with the chain; identification of samples of soils; principles of common 
farm machines; meteorological records. 

Collection of typical soils in vials. 


Books OF REFERENCE : 
The Soil—-King. 
Engineering for Land Drainage—Elliott. 
Surveying—Baker & Dickson. 
Meteorology—Davis. 


CHEMISTRY (Lecture and Laboratory work) : 

(It is assumed that students will have a knowledge of elementary 
Chemistry. ) 

Agricultural chemistry ; plant growth and PpQnos Oy soils ; manures 
and fertilizers; insecticides and fungicides. 


BooKs OF REFERENCE: 
Chemistry of the Farm—Warrington (first five chapters). 
Fertilizers—vV oorhees. 
Plant Life—Masters. 


ENTOMOLOGY: 


Losses through insects in agriculture and horticulture; Governmental 
interest ; classification of insects and laboratory study of types; common, 
beneficial, and noxious insects; out-of-door study and collecting in field, 
garden, orchard and forest; insecticides; a collection of insects properly 
mounted and labelled is required. 


Books OF REFERENCE: 


Insects Injurious to Vegetables—Chittenden. 
Outdoor Studies—Needham. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY: 

Development, importance, status of the industry in Ontario; histories 
and characteristics of principal breeds of live stock; types; stabling and 
care. 


Practical and Observational : 
The. College stables and herds; judging with score cards. 


Books OF REFERENCE: 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—Plumb. 
Principles of Breeding—Davenport. 
Judging Live Stock-—Craig. 


Dairy HUSBANDRY: 


Development, importance, needs, outlook, Governmental intetest and 
action; markets and competition; dairy breeds, care and stabling; indi- 
vidual cow-testing ; care of milk and cream. 


Practical and Observational: 

Process of Cheddar cheese making, curing, boxing, labelling, ship- 
ping. Process of butter making, printing, shipping; milk-testing with 
lactometer and Babcock test; milk separation with hand separator. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE: 


The Elements of Dairying-—J. W. Decker. 
Cheesemaking—J. W. Decker. 

Testing Milk and Its Products—Farrington and Woll. 
Canadian Dairying—-Dean. 

Modern Methods of Milk Testing—Van Slyke. 


POULTRY:: 


Development and importance of poultry industry in Canada; markets 
and competition ; Governmental interest and action; common breeds ; feed- 
ing, housing; incubation; individual testing by trap nest; preservation of 


eggs. 


Practical and Observational : 


Natural and artificial hatching of chicks; care of young in brooders, 
feeding, ete. 


BooKS OF REFERENCE: 


First Lessons in Poultry Keeping—Poultry Pub. Co., Boston. 
FARM CARPENTRY. 


Making insect box, garden stakes, plant-press, dibbles, germination 
boxes, ladders for fruit picking; trap nests; line-reels; cutting glass; 
puttying for hot beds; painting; mixing of paints; care of brushes; 
sharpening hoes; inserting handles in spades; care of tools; sharpening 
knife and saws; making knots and splices. 


BooKs OF REFERENCE: 


Woodworking for Beginners—Chas. G. Wheeler. 
Benchwork—W. F. M. Goss. 
Every Man’s Own Mechanic—Spon. 
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NATURE STUDY. 


The Nature Study Course is distinct from that in Elementary Agri- 
culture. The work in the two courses will overlap in many subjects, but 
teachers in town and city graded schools will find their needs best met in 
the Nature Study course. In it more attention will be given to co-related 
art and constructive work, bird and insect study, etc., and less to the 
strictly agriculutral subjects, than-in the course in Elementary Agriculture. 


In general, the mornings will be devoted to work indoors, and the 
afternoons to work in the fields and woods. When weather will not permit 
of field work, laboratory exercises will be substituted. Saturdays will be 
for all-day excursions, or reviewing and arranging the week’s work. Such 
students as wish to spend their time in independent work along special 
lines will be encouraged to do so and given every possible assistance. 
Members of the class in Nature Study may take the work in horticulture, 
school gardening, etc., with the class in Elementary Agriculture. ‘Ee 
following is an outline of the work to be taken up: 


Excursions: Daily excursions, aiming at practical acquaintance with 
the common birds, trees and shrubs, wild flowers and plants, ferns, weeds, 
insects, rocks, soils. Visits will also be made to local industries to study 
manufacturing processes. 


Collections: Students will be instructed in making nature collections 
to illustrate the field work and lectures. This will include wild flowers, 
noxious weeds, grasses, common ferns, forest trees, as shown by leaves 
and fruit, seeds of noxious weeds, groups of insects to illustrate the prin- 
cipal orders, etc. 

Art and Constructive Work: The course in Art will include colour 
work and will consist of practical instruction in (1) model drawing, (2) 
drawing of common objects, (3) drawing of flowers and plants suitable for 
the Public School course. 


In Art and Constructive Work the work will be in the line of that 
presented in the Public School course. 

Equipment: Teachers should bring with them any good manuals that 
they have on the subjects of the course, shoes and clothing suitable for 
field and wood, a field or opera glass, a good pocket lens and a penknife, 
plant can, etc. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 
Course I. 


Cardboard and Art: The lines of work in this course will include con- 
struction in paper, cardboard, etc. ; brushwork for the grades and applica- 
tion; colour, light and dark; and drawing of plants, flowers, etc. Atten- 
tion will be given to constructive design, and the courses will have in view 
the needs of Public School pupils who are to become artisans. 
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When the class is organized in July, the time-table will be arranged 
to suit the special needs of students. 

Students should bring with them any good manuals they may have 
on the subjects of the course. All should procure a sheet of carbon paper, 
tracing paper, and a supply of drawing paper (unglazed). In addition, 
those taking up cardboard work and Art should provide themselves with 
a set of Prang’s water colour No. 3A, a box of crayons, a few sticks of 
charcoal, Japanese brush No. 15, and a water cup. Those taking wood- 
working should bring a set of good drawing instruments and from three 
to five H pencils. These may, however, be bought from the supply 
houses in Guelph. 


Macdonald Institute. 


Course II. 


This course will cover, as far as time permits, the work as described 
in the Departmental Regulations for Public Schools in: 

Woodworking: This course will present a comprehensive view of 
manual training in benchwork and mechanical drawing suitable for Public 
Schools. Attention will be given to methods of finishing, simple means of 
decoration, modifying and designing models, and working out projects to 
meet given conditions. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


The classes will be held in Macdonald Institute. 
The course will include the following : 


14 practical lessons in Plain Cookery. 


«6 ce c¢ 


14 Plain Sewing. 
7 


66 6 ce 


Laundry. 
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12 lectures on the Home—its functions, sanitation and care. 


15 lectures on Foods by the various instructors of the Animal 
Husbandry, Dairy, Horticulture, Bacteriology and Home 
Economics departments. 


The classes in Household Science will not be formed unless at least 
S1X teachers attend. 


Students are required to bring with them two plain cotton dresses, at least 
two large white bib aprons, and two small hand towels for wear in the 


laundry and cookery lessons. The work in these classes will be prac- 
tical. 


The lessons and lectures will be distributed as follows: 


TIME-TABLE. 


Monpay | Turespay |Wepn’spay| THurspay| Fripay | Saturday 

8.45 - 9.35 | Lecture Lecture Lecture Lecture Lecture 

9.35 -10.25, Laundry | Cookery | Cookery | Cookery | Cookery 
10.25 - 11.15 lagna Cookery (Cookers DRE: Cookery 
11.15 - 12.05) Laundry . Cookery Cookery Cookery Cookery 
12.05 - 1.30 | ; DINNER. 

1.30-2.20 | Sewing Sewing Laundry | Sewing | Sewing 

2.20 - 3.10 Sewing Sewing | Laundry Sewing i Sewing 
“3.10 - 4.00 Teer : Lecture | Laundry Lecture Lecture 


MACDONALD HALL. 


The College authorities have made arrangements to throw this beau- 
tiful residence building open for the use of the teachers during the month 
of July. Macdonald Hall will accommodate one hundred and ten ladies 
and rooms will be reserved in the order in which applications are received. 

Board and room will be provided for the session, July 2nd to July 31st, 
for fifteen dollars. In order to prevent reservations being made for 
teachers who are not sure of attending, a deposit of five dollars must be 
made with the application. This will go towards the payment of board. 
It may be refunded on a proof of illness preventing attendance. 
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Each resident of Macdonald Hall will be expected to provide her own 
napkin ring, medicine spoon or glass, toilet soap, towels, pillows, pillow 
covers, sheets, and laundry bag. Each should bring at least : 

4 ordinary towels, 1 pillow, 
2 bath towels, 2 pillow covers, 
4 sheets, at least 60 in. x go in., 1 laundry bag. 

Laundry: Towels, sheets, and pillow-cases are laundried free, but all 
students are responsible for their own personal laundry. The Hall laundry 
room will be open at certain times each week for the convenience of resi- 
dents who may wish to wash and iron small things for themselves. 


Macdonald Hall. 


Regulations in Residence : (1) Good health is a requisite for admission. 


Students showing signs of tubercular or nervous troubles will be asked to 
retire. 


(2) A disposition of cheerfulness and helpfulness is essential. Students 


who cannot help in promoting this will be asked to seek accommodation 
elsewhere. 


(3) Students are required to make good all breakages or damage of 
furniture, etc., used by them. 


(4) Simple rules regarding conduct in Hall, time of meals, study hours, 
etc., will be drawn up on consultation with the students when they arrive. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Classes will organize at 2 p.m. » Thursday, July 2nd. Teachers arriv- 
ing on time will have their bapeage delivered free of charge ; for this 
accommodation checks should be brought to the Hall and given to the 
Lady Superintendent. 


Certificates of attendance will be issued to those who show satisfac- 
tory application and proficiency. 
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No fees of any kind will be charged for any of the courses. 


Gentlemen will find comfortable boarding homes in the city of Guelph 
or near the College at from $3.50 to $5.00 a week. Street cars connect 
the city with the College. 


All applications should be made to 
G. C. CREELMAN, 
President. 
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Summer School for Teachers, 1908 


AT THE 
ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH, ONTARIO. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION. 


I hereby make application for admission to the Course in 
at the Ontario Agricultural College Summer School, in July. 


Names... EO a PR” eae Din peat eT EAE ahh 
AUR OS Sevier e ME eae RH VL ha OPT y 
Inspector’s Name and Address = Lie 
Certificates, Professional and Roe nent Se NETRA DD oo. Ss ht Pa 
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APPLICATION FOR RESERVATION OF ROOM AT MACDONALD HALL. 


I hereby apply for a room at Macdonald Hall. I enclose the sum of fwe 
dollars as a guarantee of my settled intention to attend the full course of four 
weeks, understanding that this money goes towards the payment of my board in 
case I attend, and that it is returnable only in case illness or other like pressing 


cause prevents my attendance. 


To be addressed to 
President Creelman, 
Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph. 
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ONTARIO 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


DISTRIBUTION OF MODEL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The Minister of Education directs that the Libraries which were pro- 
vided by the Department of Education for the use of County: Mode! 
Schools shall be transferred to the Teachers’ Associations of the counties 
or inspectoral divisions in which such Model Schools were situated. 


The distribution of the Libraries shall be made as follows :— 


(1) Where there are one or more Libraries in a county with one 
Inspector, the Library or Libraries shall be transferred to the Teachers’ 
Association of said county. 


(2) Where there are two Libraries in a county and two inspectoral 
divisions, each Library shall be transferred to the Teachers’ Association 
for the inspectoral division in which the Library is now located. 


(3) Where there is one Library in a county in which there are two 
-inspectoral divisions, the Library shall be divided equally between the two 
Teachers’ Associations in the county, the division to be made by the 
Inspectors of the county. 


(4) Where there are two Libraries in a county in which there are three 
inspectoral divisions, the Libraries shall be divided equally among the three 
Teachers’ Associations in the county, the division to be made by the 
Inspectors of the county. 


Inspectors concerned are requested to give effect to the foregoing at 
their earliest convenience. 


A AERA US COLEOUHOUN: 
Deputy Minister of Education. 
Toronto, April 26th, 1909. 


Aldmission to County Model Schools for 


the Session of 1907. 


For the present session of the County Model Schools 
and not thereafter, County Boards may admit pupils 
who are qualified non-professionally as prescribed in 
Regulation 59, and who will be eighteen years of age on 
or before August the 17th, 1908. Certificates of qualifi- 
eation as Public School teachers shall, however, not be 
issued to such candidates until they are of the legal age, 
nor shall a County Board have authority to admit any 


other candidates than those qualified as above. 


Ra An P ¥en Es 


Minister of Edueation. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
ToRONTO, September 9th, 1907. 
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EDUCATION 


EMPIRE DAY 


As Friday, the 22nd of May, will be the first school day before the 24th 
Map, the Regulations of the Department of Education require that it shall be 
observed as ““ Empire Day,’’ and shall be duly celebrated in each school. The 
forenoon isto be devoted to a study of the greatness of the British Empire, and 
the afternoon to public addresses, recitations, music, etc., of a patriotic character. 

The morning should be occupied by the teacher in illustrating by facts and 
figures the extent of the Empire, its history and resources. Mention might 
* be made of the most noted Statesmen, Military and Naval Heroés, and those 
prominent in Literature, Science, Art, etc. . 

Emphasis could belaid upon the fact that all British subjects are specially 
blessed and privileged in living under a constitutional form of Government, 
such as ours. The systems of Dominion, Provincial, Municipal and 
Educational Governments might also be concisely referred to. A geographical 
illustration, from the map of the world, of the various possessions of the British 
Empire might also be a feature of the morning’s exercises. 

In the afternoon a miscellaneous programme of patriotic recitations, 
songs, readings by the pupils, and addresses by trustees, clergymen, and others 
could be profitably carried out. 

As every rural school in the Province, itis expected, will have received a 
“Union Jack’’ from this Department by the 22nd of May, and as 

doubtless all Urban Schools have one, that flag should be flown on 
“Empire Day” from every school building, or displayed prominently in 
the school. The “‘ Canadian Ensign’’ could also be used, if one is 
obtainable. 
RoeASPYNE- 
Department of Education, May, 1908. Minister of Education 
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The British Empire 
Facts for the Scholars 


It may be interesting to know that you can say: I ama 
subject of King Edward VIlth, and a Citizen of the British 
Empire. 


- The full title of King. Edward VIIth is:—His Most 
Excellent Majesty, Edward the Seventh, by the Grace of 
God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of all the British Dominions beyond the 
seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India. 

That portion of the Farth’s land surface which is 
subject to the authority of King Edward the VIJth is 
the British Empire. Its extent is over 11 millions square 
miles (11,433,283 sq. m.) ; of these only 121,390 sq. miles 
are in the United Kingdom. 

The British Empire covers about one-fifth or 21 per 
cent. of the earth’s surface. 

The extent of the British Empire is greater than 
that of any other State. The Nations outside the British 
Empire possessing the largest extent of territory are: 
Russia, 8,647,657 square miles; United States, 3,567,563 
- square miles ; Brazil, 3,218,991 : China, 4,277,170. 
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The number of subjects of King Edward VIIth is 
about 400 millions (400,000,000), or about one-fifth, or 
about 22 per cent. of the inhabitants of the earth. Of 
these only about 43 millions (43,000,000) live in the 
United Kingdom. _ 

The population of the British Empire is about equal 
to that of China, and more numerous than that of any 
other country. 

The most populous countries outside the Empire 
are :— 


China. with abouts. o.... oo. 433,553,030 people 
Russia ‘‘ MI onc ne 146,796,600  ‘* 
ATLA tates 3.5. omc aes sas 80,570,086 > =" 


The numbers of the inhabitants of the principal cities 
in different parts of the Empire are :— 
London (Registration London, 4,721,217) ; 
Greater London or the Metrop. and 


WityePolice, Districttst-. 2 .<. ia dcs ss 7,113,561 
CDUAU TEE Bis oP ta I ae 5 a ee a 1,026,987 
ESTE, SIE ap 0 ele Nl ee 835,625 
Manchester and Salford............... 871,203 
LECTIN SEL it oa Sa Sa oe Ai an ee ree ae 776,006 
Tea 1209 SYST Ea el 7 alee 739,180 ~ 
PTR ONAN. ae ot eo Ae ee, 548,022 
VRUOVE sre te eae, ag eC aoc 481,830 
REO Rie an nue ee oh se wie, 5's ke 8, 509,346 
Melbourne...) 225 2. 222. We eee eR Ae os 515,350 


1 BAUD BL eT A BPD 67 Jn a gl RCE oP a 290,638 
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Montreal. ¢.0-10m & seat nes 375,000 
Johannesburg..... cee e eee cece 158,580 
Cape Town ......5.:- eee seer ect eces 77,668 
Wellington, New Zealand..........-- 58,563 
Ontanio—LoOrontor, sn oe ree ee es crs 272,600 
Hamilton’ sooo. had ore ae 64,067 

Ottawa. oaks che cate + sree ei seoae 76,260 

Tondons ia ast oo ee ae 47,769 


The extent of the British Empire in square miles, in 
each continent is :— 


In America over 4 millions of square miles.... 4,025,687 


Cor MStraliavs. Lockuiees IR a (Oa by dSH0L 
‘* Africa ys aan: eae £0 to 2) LO, oOo 
("Agia mearly? 2a <4 woes $0 eT ad UC east 
‘“ Burope over 120,000 ne ‘6 ee eee 


The numbers of the subjects of King Edward in each 
continent are :— 


In Asia about 300 millions...........---- 301,293,316 
CM TTICR me 34 a gO OEE Et eet 34,057,621 
‘‘ Europe ‘ 44 hie meet Sek ern 43,882,825 
‘¢ America about 8 Lean arta a aan ope WARE 7,989,698 
“© Australasia about 54 millions. ........---- 5,623,375 


The inhabitants of the earth vary in race, and in the 
colour of their skins. The principal colours are white, 
copper, yellow and black. Among all of these races and 
colours are the subjects of King Edward to befound. Of 
these about 54 millions (54,000,000) are white, and 344 
millions (344,000,000) coloured. 
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The inhabitants of the earth belong to many 
religions. The principal are the Christian, Mohammedan, 
Buddhist, and Hindu Religions. There are besides 
many Pagans. Subjects:of King Edward will be found 
among all of these Religionists. 


The numbers of the subjects of King Edward be 
longing to the principal religions are :— 


About 208 million Hindus................... 208,000,000 
bs 94 ‘§ Mohammedans............ 94,000,000 
ay Pu ee Ciibistinnae mera je in | 58,000,000 
. | aac Bud@histes eer we lees 12,000,000. 
ze oe. of other religions and Pagans 23,000,000 


The value of the total trade of the British Empire in 
the year 1905 was :—Nineteen Hundred and Six Million 
Pounds (£1,906, 726,397). 


The amount of tonnage of steam and sailing vessels 
owned by the Empire is :— 

9,874,789 tons of steamships. 
and 2,574,955 ‘*  « sailing ships. 
Total 12,449,744 tons. 

About half the shipping of the world. 

The Annual Revenue of the British Empire is about 
Two Hundred aod Fifty Million Pounds (£317,353,564 in 
1904-5). 

Different portions of the British Empire are governed 
in different ways. Some portions like the United 
Kingdom, the Canadian Dominion, the Australian 
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Commonwealth, New Zealand, Cape Colony, Natal, and 
Newfoundland, are self-governing ; others are partly seli- 
governed and partly governed by officials appointed by 
the British Government ; and others again like India, 
are governed by officials appointed by the Home 
Government; but all acknowledge allegiance to the 
King-Emperor. ; 

The duties of British subjects towards their Sovereign 
are: To honour and obey him. 


It is the duty of British subjects to honour and obey 
the King, because King Edward the ViIth represents the 
Majesty and Honour of the Empire, and because, 48 a 
constitutional Sovereign, he has sworn to uphold the 
laws, and to govern his subjects with justice and equity. 


The duties of a citizen of the British Empire are: 
To be the loyal friend of all fellow subjects of the King- 
Emperor ; so to live as never to bring reproach by word 
or deed on the Empire of which he is a citizen. To pre- 
pare himself by every means in his power to advance the 
welfare of his fellow citizens, whether in peace or war, 
whatever may be their class, creed or colour. 


A citizen of the British Empire owes duties to the 
State because citizens of the British Empire enjoy 
privileges, and an amount of personal liberty and free- 
dom greater than those enjoyed by the citizens of any 
other State in the world, and therefore owe loyalty and 
gratitude to the Empire which protects them in the 
enjoyment of these privileges, liberty and freedom. 
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The ‘‘EMPIRE DAY’ movement is an effort 
throughout the King-Emperor’s Dominions to remind all 
British subjects of the virtues which make a good citizen, 
such as loyalty, patriotism, courage, endurance, respect 
for, and obedience to, lawful authority, and to encourage 
self-sacrifice for the public good; to teach all, and 
especially the young, the sacredness of the trust com-— 
mitted to them, aid to inspire them with determination 
to do their duty, and should be promoted by every 
British subject. 

May 24th is annually observed in the other Dominions 
of the King-Emperor as ‘‘ Empire Day.”’ 

May 24th was the birthday of tbe late good Queen 
Victoria, during whose reign of 63 years the Empire 
grew to its present greatness, as year by year her people 
increased in health, strength, numbers, wealth and 
happiness. 

The “Motto”? of the Empire Day movement is: 
‘One King, One Flag, One Fleet, One Empire.’’ 

The name of the British National Flag is: The 

“ Union Jack.”’ 

It is called the “Union Jack’? because it is a union 
of the English, Scotch and Irish national ensigns or 
‘Jacks’? : The Crosses of St. George, St. Andrew and 
St. Patrick. 

The ‘Union Jack’? should be flown on ‘ Empire 
Day”’ from all public and private buildings. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 
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The Flag of Britain 


Dedicated to the Right Hon. The Ear! of Meath, in recognition of his 
efforts to cherish patriotism in the hearts of the children of Great 
Britain, Ireland and the Colonies.—E. A. Walker. 


. 


- Flag of Britain, proudly waving, over many distant seas: 
Flag of Britain, boldly braving blinding fog and adverse breeze. 
*We salute thee, and we pray, bless, O God, our land to-day. 


Flag of Britain ! where-so-ever thy bright colours are out-spread ; 
Slavery must cease for ever, light and freedom reign instead. 
*We salute thee, and we pray, bless, O God, our land to-day, 


Flag of Britain! ‘mid the nations, may it ever speak of peace, 
And proclaim, to farthest nations, all unworthy strife must cease. 
*We salute it} and we pray, bless, O God, our land to-day. 


Bat if duty sternly need it, freely let it be unfurl’d, 
Winds of Heaven then may speed it to each quarter of the world. 
*We salute it, and we pray, bless, O God, our land to-day. 


Love of it, across the waters passing with electric thrill, 
Binds’our distant sons and daughters, heart to heart with Britain still. 
*We salute it, and we pray, bless, O God, our land to-day. 


Regions East and West united, all our Empire knit in one; 
By right loyal hearts defended, let it wave beneath the sun, 
*We salute it, and we pray, bless, O God, our land to day. 


*At the words ‘‘ we salute thee” the hand should be raised in the 
attitude of salute. At the words ‘‘and we pray”’ the head should 
be bowed, still retaining the hand at the salute. It is desirable 
that the Union Jack should be raised during the singing of the 


song. 
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IMPORTANT EMPIRE NOTICE. 


His Majesty the King, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
and His Excellency the Governor-General have evinced 
deep personal interest in all that concerns the welfare of 
this Dominion (the most extensive portion of His 
Majesty’s Empire), and their latest desire has been to 
establish a National Park on the Plains of Abraham. 

Monuments have been erected, and justly so, to the 
memory of naval and military heroes, and as a refreshing 
contrast it is proposed to build in this park a permanent 
memorial in recognition of the blessings we now enjoy of 
peace and prosperity. This memorial wil] commemorate 
the three-hundredth anniversary of the establishment of 
— Quebec by Champlain, by the Consecration of the battle- 
fields of the Plains of Abraham and Ste. Foy. 

A perpetual emblem indicating an expression of 
gratitude to Almighty God, is therefore proposed to be 
erected in the National Park. It ig to be a statue of 
Peace, a monument of beauty, which shall be, as it were, 
a beacon of kindly welcome to every person coming to 
this land by way of Quebec and the St. Lawrence River. 
The Governor-General states that “ The statue of Peace 
‘““must not be banal nor vulgar with flowing and windy 
‘“draperies. It must be noble, calm, majestic, reposeful, 
“the arms outstretched forward with the palms slightly 
‘downward as though blessing incoming ships, and the 
“eyes lovingly bent to the people below. On the base of 
‘“‘the statue can be represented different phases of 
‘ Canadian life.” 
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The site of the National Park at Quebec will comprise 
parts of the above mentioned famous battlefields where 
French and British parentage gave birth to the Canadian 
nation. 

This year is the 300th birthday of Canada, and in 
celebration of that event the Federal and the Provincial 
Legislatures have voted large sums of money to perfect 
the park and towards the beautifying of the grounds and 
the removal of unsightly buildings. 

It is desired to give everybody an opportunity to share 
in the erection of the statue. It would not, therefore, be 
just to pass the rising generation by, without giving each 
member the privilege of being able to say, “ I helped to 
raise that monument.’ 

These few facts are therefore brought to the notice of 
teachers and officers in order that the opportunity may be 
given to every scholar and others who may desire, to 
contribute a few cents to such a desirable object, and thus 
make this brilliant conception a luminous and imposing 
reality. There is no obligation to contribute, but the 
teacher may bring the matter before the scholars, and also 
to the notice of the persons present at the Empire Day 
celebration. The contributions received may be sent to 


the Public School Inspectors by postal note or Post Office 


order, and the Inspector will forward the total amount 
secured within his county or city to this Department with 
a list of schools contributing. Collegiate Institute and 
High School Principals and teachers of Separate Schools 
and others may mail direct to this Department any sums 
that may be received or donated by them. Remittances 
may be made any time before the end of June. 


Toronto, May 30, 1909." 


Sir: 


As you are probably aware, the Minister of Education intends to aid as far as practicable, 
the Teachers’ Institutes of the Province, by Sending to their meetings as lecturers and 
instructors the Principals of the Normal School staffs, as well as other competent educa- 
tionalists. To enable him to organize a scheme before next September, he has directed me 


to request you to submit to the Department such information as you may be able to afford 


on the following topics: 
(1) The time when your Teachers’ Institute is usually held. 
(2) The months most inconvenient for the members to attend. 


(3) The points at which your Teachers’ Institutes are usually held, naming the most 


convenient one. 
(4) The feasibility of union vith other Teachers’ Institutes. 


(5) Suggestions of topics for discussion, arranging them in the order of their importance 


and having regard to the present necessities of the schools in the inspectorate. 
(6) Suggestions as to the character of the most helpful form of evening meeting. 
(7) Suggestions as to the Proportion of the work to be taken by members of the Institute. 
To the foregoing you might add any other suggestions that may occur to you. - 
Kindly let me have your reply on or before the 3lst of May. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sim 
Your obedient servant, 
AH. UO. COLOUHOUN 


Deputy Minister of Educatton. 


The Secretary, 


Teachers’ Institute, 


The Canadian Branch of 
The 


- International Congress 


for 


School Hygiene. 


Patron: 


The Right Honourable Earl Grey, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., Governor-General 
of Canada. 


Vice-Patrons ; 


The Lieutenant-Governors of the various Provinces. 

The Right Honourable Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G.C.M.G. 

The Lord Bishops of the Anglican Church in Canada. 

The Lord Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada. 

The Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

The General Superintendent of the Methodist Church in Canada. 

The Presidents of the Baptist Conventions in Canada. 

The Chairman of the Congregational Union in Canada. 

Eon.wRy As Pyne eMebD: -LE. DD: 


President - 
Sir James Grant, M.D., K.C.M.G., Ottawa. 


Vice-Prestdents 


. f 2 
The Ministers in charge of Education in the various Provinces. 
The Presidents of the Universities and Colleges in Canada. 


Secretary : 


W. F. Chapman, B.A., Inspector of Public Schools, Toronto. 


General Commtuttee - 


The Superintendents of Education in the various Provinces. 

The Deans of Faculties of the Universities and Colleges in Canada. 
The Professors of Hygiene in the Medical Colleges in Canada. 

The Principals of the Normal Schools in Canada. 

The President of the Canadian Medical Association. 

The Presidents of the Provincial Medical Associations. 

The President of the Dominion Educational Association. 

The Presidents of the Provincial Educational Associations. 


The Officers of the School Hygiene Section of the Ontario Educational 
Association. 


The Health Officers of the chief cities in Canada, and the following ladies 
and gentlemen :— 

Miss. C.G. Benson, Ph. D., Assoc. Prof. Household Science, Toronto 
University. 

~ Miss H. Coleman, Toronto. 

Miss E. Hurlbatt, Warden, Royal Victoria College, Montreal. 

Dr. Helen MacMurchy, Toronto. 

Miss E. Nainby, Havergal College, Toronto. 

Henry W. Auden, M.A., (Cantab.) Prin. Upper Canada College, Toronto. 


A. H. U. Colquhoun, B.A., LL.D., Deputy Minister of Education for 
Ontario. 


L. E. Embree, M.A., LL.D., Senior Principal of High Schools, Toronto. 

Dr. J. Fleming Goodchild, Toronto. 

Dr. Chas. A. Hodgetts, Secretary Ontario Board of Health. 

-James L. Hughes, Chief Inspector of Public Schools, Toronto. 

A. P.« Knight, M.A., M.D., Prof. of Physiology, Queen’s University, 
Kingston. 

Dr. A. McPhedran, Prof. of Medicine, Toronto University. ; 


Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald, M.A., LL.D., Principal St. Andrew’s College, 
Toronto. 


F. W. Merchant, M.A., D.Paed., Inspector of Normal Schools, Toronto. 
Wm. Oldright, M.A., M.D., Toronto." 
Dr. R. A. Reeve, ex-Dean of the Medical Faculty, Toronto University. 
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THE Third International Congress for School Hygiene will be held in 
Paris in 1910, a week after Easter. 


This International Congress is the outcome of the greatly increased 
attention that has been paid of late years in all civilized countries to 
questions of Hygiene and to the realization of the fact that the foundation 
of national welfare and prosperity as well as the foundation of good 
citizenship must be laid in healthy infancy and school life. 


The first International Congress was held in Nuremburg, in Easter, 
1904, and was attended by fifteen hundred delegates representing almost 
every civilized state. 


The second Congress, under the patronage of His Majesty King 
Edward, took place in London in 1907, from August 5th to LlOth. The 
President, Sir Lauder Brunton, and the officers of the Congress were 
assisted by all the educational, scientific, academic and municipal 
authorities of Great Britain, and the meeting was referred to by the English 
press as ‘‘The most important gathering ever held in England.” Over 
two thousand delegates, including the greatest living authorities on 
Education and Hygiene and representing some forty different countries of 
the world, attended the sessions, and the influence of the Congress has 
made itself felt generally in literature, laws and regulations connected 
with health and Education. The British Government, in 1907, stated that 
they were deferring legislation on Medical Inspection of Schools until the 
deliberations of the Congress were made known; and shortly after the 
Congress rose the bill making Medical Inspection of schools compulsory 
became law. 


There were eleven different sections in the Congress. 
I. The Physiology and Psychology of Educational Methods and 
Work. 

II. Medical and Hygienic Inspection in Schools. 

III. The Hygiene of the Teaching Profession. 

IV. Instruction in Hygiene for Teachers and Scholars. 

V. Physical Education and Training in Personal Hygiene. 

VI. Out-of-School Hygiene. 


VII. Contagious Diseases. Ill health and other conditions affecting 
school attendance. 


VIII. Special Schools for Feeble-Minded and Exceptional Children. 
IX. Special Schools for Blind, Deaf and Dumb Children. 

X. Hygiene of Residential Schools. 

XI. The School Building and its Equipment. 


It will thus be seen that the subjects dealt with by the Congress 
appeal to every member of the teaching profession. 


The recent meeting of the Ontario Educational Association offered a 
fitting opportunity to form a Canadian Branch of the Congress, this Branch 
like the others in the different countries to assist in the work of the Paris 
Congress by suggesting subjects of importance for general discussion, by 
proposing the names of those who would be likely to read papers or in any 
way contribute to the proceedings of the Congress, and to promote its 
success by obtaining the appointment of delegates and inviting all who 
are interested to attend the meeting which will be held in Paris, Easter 
week, 1910. : 
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A public meeting, under the auspices of the Local Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ontario Educational Association, was held on April 15th, 
1909, in Toronto University. Dr. Falconer, the President of the Univer- 
sity, presided, and after an address by Sir James Grant, M.D., K.C.M.G.; 
of Ottawa, on ‘‘ The Life of Our Young Nation,’’—an address worthy of 
the widest circulation—a Canadian Branch of the International Congress 
for School Hygiene was formed, on motion of Principal Auden of Upper 
Canada College, seconded by Dr. Helen MacMurchy. On motion of Prof. 
Wm. Oldright, seconded by Dr. R.A. Reeve, Sir James Grant was 
elected President of the Canadian Branch. On taking the chair Sir James 
announced that His Excellency, Earl Grey, Governor-General of Canada, 
had consented to become patron of the Canadian Branch of the Congress. 

It is believed that the formation of this Canadian Branch of the 
Congress will open a way to bring about more interest in School Hygiene 
‘n Canada and will thus lead to better work and progress in the matter of 
caring for the health of Canadian children. 

This brief statement of the history, aims and work of the International 
Congress, and of the organization of the Canadian Branch, is now sent to 
all interested, with the hope that the information may be widely extended, 
and general interest created in the Congress and in the Canadian Branch, 
thus ensuring a hearty public support of all laws and regulations that 
make for a higher citizenship through the better care of the health of the 
‘ndividual and especially of the child. To this end everyone receiving 
copies of this Report will please distribute them among those whose 
interest and co-operation will best aid the good work. 

It is earnestly desired that many may evince their interest in this 
world-movement by sending to the Secretary, not only suggestions 
regarding the topics named in this leaflet, but also data gathered from 
experience and such special or general information relating to School 
Hygiene and Medical Inspection of School Children as may prove of service 
in advancing the aims and increasing the efficiency of the Congress and of 
the Canadian Branch. 
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PATRIOTIC PROGRAMMES. 


For October, November, December, 1908. January, February, March, 


April and May, 1909. 


‘Issued by the Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire, with the approval | 


of the Minister of Education for use in Schools on 
‘the last Fridays ot each month. 


THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA. 
| OCTOBER. ee | 


WHEAT. 


‘‘ Shall we not all be one race, shaping and welding the nation ? 
Is not our country too broad for the schisms which shake petty lands? 
Yea, we shall join in our might, and keep sacred our firm Federation, 
Shoulder to shoulder arrayed, hearts open to hearts, hands to hands.” 


1. Why is Canada known as the Granary of the Empire? 
9. Name some of the varieties of wheat and other grains which are the 
most important of Canada’s Agricultural productions? 


3. Give some characteristics of the climate and soil in the great grain belt? 


READINGS. 
‘¢ Agriculture ” - - - - - - James 
‘““ Canada, its History, Productions and Natural Resources ” - Johnson 
NOVEMBER. 


' DAIRY FARMING. 


_ * From upland slopes I see the cows file by, a 
Lowing, great-chested, down the homeward trail, 
By dusking fields and meadows’ shining pale.”’ 


1. Why are all the Provinces admirably suited to Dairy Farming? 
2. . Give some facts relating to the production of butter and cheese in 
Ontario and of the exports of these to the United Kingdom ? 


ue : Nee ke 


3. Explain’ briefly the superior advantages of combining cattle raising 
with grain production ? 


READINGS. 


“‘ Successful Farming ”’ - - - - Rennie 
«Annual Report of the Poultry Institute of Ontario, 1908.” 


DECEMBER. 


FRUIT. 


‘¢ And apples crowned the stooping bough ; 
Drooping so ripe and melting mellow, 
Rind-streaked red and flecked with yellow; 
Each one fairer than its fellow.’’ 


1. State briefly how Canada compares with other countries in. fruit: pro- 
duction. 
2. What are the principal varieties of fruit raised in each Province, and 
: name the principal fruits exported to the United Kingdom ? 
vogue Give some idea of the benefit derived in fruit cultivation from the 
Dominion and Provincial Experimental Farms ? 


READINGS. 

‘‘ Reports of Horticulture ” - - - - Macoun 
‘““ Reports of Experimental Farm ” - - - Robertson 
JANUARY. 

GOLD. 


‘‘ Before me shone a glorious world 
Fresh as a banner bright, unfurl’d 
To music suddenly : 
I looked upon these hills and plains, 
And seemed as if let loose from chains.”’ 


1. How does Canada compare with other nations in her output of gold? — 


2. Give some description of the Yukon Gold Fields and tell their total 
production to 1906. 


3. Give some account of the improved modern dredging methods which 
may make gold mining profitable in all the Provinces. 


READINGS. . \ 


‘“‘ Report Atlin Mining District” a: Pie - - - Gwilline » 


> Wb) 


‘Lake Superior Mines and Mining - - t - - _Ingall 


1) 
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FEBRUARY. 
SILVER. 


‘‘ Wmpires have come and gone, 
And glorious cities fallen in their prime, 
Divine, far-echoing names once writ in stone 
Have vanished in the dust and void of time ; 
But ye, firm-set, secure, 
Like treasure in the hardness of God’s palm, 
Are yet the same.”’ 


1. Give some idea of the rapid development of Silver Mining in Ontario ? 
2. In what way does it exceed the world’s history of Silver Mining ? 


3. State the benefit to Canada of the Silver Production in connection with 
the establishment of the Royal Mint at Ottawa? 


READINGS. 

‘‘ Canada’s Resources and Possibilities ” - - - - ¢ Jeane 
‘Mineral Wealth ” - - - - - - - Dawson 
MARCH. 

IRON. 


‘‘O strong hearts guarding the birthright of our glory, 
Worth your best blood this heritage that ye guard ! 
These mighty streams resplendent with our story, 
These iron coasts by rage of sea unjarred.”’ 


1. Show how iron is a leading source of wealth to the Empire ? 


What are the probabilities for the future development of Canada’s 
enormous iron deposits, keeping in mind the necessity of coal tor 
this industry ? 


3. What great Canadian industry will benefit most by increased iron 
production ? 


READINGS. 
‘Tron’ Deposits, etc,’ ++ - - eras - SP erie Ingall 
‘¢ Sudbury Nickel and Copper Deposits”  . - - - - Barlow 
| APRIL. 
FORESTS. , 


‘‘ Bite deep and wide, O axe, the tree. 
What doth thy bold voice promise me ? 
[ promise thee all joyous things 
That furnish forth the lives of kings: 
For every silver ringing blow 
Cities and palaces shall grow !”’ 


1. Name some of the economic timbers of greatest importance growing 
in Canada; state in what parts they are to be found and their 
relative value in the market. 
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2. How does the forest wealth of Canada compare with that of the rest — 


of the world, and especially with the United States ; and we 
may it not be found ‘‘ inexhaustible” : 
_ 3. What advantages may be expected to follow the introduction of sys- 


tematic education in forestry. 


READINGS. 


8 
“The Economics of Forestry” = - - - : Fernow 


“© Canada’s Century ” - - - - - Barrett 


MAY. 
CANADIAN CANALS. 


‘‘ And many a day 
To night gave way 
And many a morn succeeded : 
While still his flight, 
Through day and night 
The restless mariner speeded. i 

Lin Wame the first Mig to come across the Atlantic and ascend the St. 
Lawrence as far as Montreal, giving length and draft and date. 
State what Canada has done since to enlarge and deepen this 
ship channel and give length and draft of largest.ship now enter- 
ing. Montreal. 

2. Name the canals connecting Montreal with Lake Superior. Describe 
the three epochs. in their development and give length and draft 
of the largest ship now able to go from Liverpool, Eng., to Fort 
William, Ont. 


3. Name the canals connecting St. Anne, Que., with Ottawa and Kings- 


- ton, Ont. What Government built them and what Government 


enlarged them? Name the first steamboat to ply “between 
Montreal and Quebec and the first one on Lake Ontario. Who 


manufactured their steam engines ? ; 


READINGS. 


‘‘ History of Canada” - - - - - Kingsford 


‘© Canals of Canada”’ - - - - - Keefer 


Notr.—Continuation : The Natural Resources of the other parts of the | 


British Empire. 
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‘Toronto, December 16th, 1908. 


DEAR SIR :— 


I am directed by the Minister of Education to state that those whose names appear on 
the accompanying list are holders of limited Third Class certificates, and, according to the 


Departmental records, have not yet engaged with school boards. 


The holder of such a certificate cannot make an agreement with a school board until the 
certificate has been endorsed for that school by the Minister, upon the recommendation of an 
Inspector made on Form 938A. This form must certify that no teacher with a higher qualifica- 


tion can be secured. 


The Minister desires it to be clearly understood that no temporary certificate shall be 
recommended by an Inspector until he is satisfied that a teacher with a legal qualification (in- 


cluding, of course, a limited Third Class) cannot be secured. 


I have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


A. H. U. COLQUHOUN, 


Deputy Minister of Education. 


| SCHOOLS FOR WHICH 


Temporary Certificates 


To Expire December JI, 1908 


The following list has been prepared for the information of teachers who 
desire positions in the Public Schools for 1909. The list, of course, does not 
‘nelude all the vacancies which will occur in the different Inspectorates by 


the end of the year. 


Further information may be obtained on application to 


the Inspectors concerned. The applicant should make clear to the Inspectors | 


the grade of certificate he holds. 


District of Algoma 
Insp.—L. A. Green, B.A., Sault Ste. Marie 


Schools—No. 2 Township of Tarbutt 
cba Mowe ee Lefroy 


ieee J Baldwin 


Bruce, East 
Inspector—J. McCool, M.A., Walkerton 


Schools—No. 6 Township of Lindsay 


4 Ce 
gan 3 ue Amabel 
a4 14 6¢ 66 
Carleton 


Inspector—T. Jamieson, B.A., Ottawa 
Schools—No. 23 Township of Osgoode 


6 Marlborough 
PRES, 1" Carlow 
hee eo ne Goulbourn 
seo VO ee N. Gower 
Srey a Fitzroy 
Pe A 3 Goulbourn 
ee 7 i Osgoode 
aI fee ee Fitzroy 
Be end mf Osgoode 
6 Ty 6 Ge 
Aarne: i Torbolton 
Seek ‘ Huntley 
cate be ne Marlborough 
Roa Sa ; Huntley 

Dufferin 


Inspector—N. Gordon, Orangeville 
-Schools— No. 12 Township of Mono 


9 ot K. Luther 
STG a Mono 
ce 19 a4 C6 
Durham 


Insp.—W. E. Tilley, Ph.D., Bowmanville 
Schools—No. 19 Township of Clarke 


1 ce 
Neti Na UE. eg Manvers 
ty : 6 1 66 (a 
yi Res vhs Cavan 


Essex, North 
Inspector—D. Chenay, Windsor 
Schools—No. 2 Township of W. Sandwich 


6 3 66 G6 
Sep. “2 iy N. Tilbury 
Sep. 66 10 66 66 J 
66 3 ce 66 
oe LNG: ‘“« —_ Rochester 


Essex, South 
Inspector—D. A. Maxwell, Ph.D., Windsor 
Schools— No. 10 Township of S. Gosfield 


HSL i Anderdon 

(ei ie S. Colchester 

ira: es S. Sandwich 
Glengarry 


Inspector—D. McDiarmid, M.D., Maxville 


Schools—No. 8 Township of Lancaster 


23 *t, Kenyon 


Grey, Hast 
Inspector—8. Huff, B.A., Meaford 
Schools—No. 8 Township of St. Vincent 


4 ua Collingwood 


Union a6 zs Collingwood 


Grey, South 
Inspector—N. W. Campbell, Durham 
School — No. 6 Township of Glenelg 


Haliburton 
Inspector—S. Phillips, B.A., Minden 


Schools——No. 3 Township of Stanhope 
aD ‘ Machar 
Chisholm 
uh Papineau 
a Cameron 
Pf S. Himsworth 
Ferris / 
x Cardiff 
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SCHOOLS FOR WHICH TEMPORARY CERTIFICATES oe 
) aes 
Hastings, North | | Leeds and Grenville, No. 8 . re 
Inspector—W. Mackintosh, Madoc / Inspector—T. A. Craig, Kemptville _ nan 
Schools—No. 1 Township of Dungannon Schools—No. 20 Township of Augusta 
BE Farady pooh 
66 5 66 Bangor / OA 3 66 
Ae ek Glamorgan “¢ 14 ae i: 
C6 6 66 Bangor co a1 (a5 Go © 
ren O ia Elzever gone e Oxford 
het Sl ae Bangor : 
“9 ‘6 coe Lennox and Addington 
10 iu Marmora Inspector—D. A. Nesbitt, M.A., Newburgh 
are i Dungannon 
‘6g 6< Herschel School — No. 6 Township of Denbigh | 
ee OL “t Wallaston : 
CCE A «< Tinernick Lincoln 
. : . hepa Insp.—W. W. Ireland, B.A., St. Catharines 
1 Palas School — No. 4 Township of Caistor 
Hastings, South : 
Inspector—H. J. Clarke, Belleville Manitoulin Island . 
Schools— Deseronto Salih : . < Inspector—J. McLaughlin, Gore Bay ‘ 
oer ce oe School — No. 1 Township of Tehkummah 
Kent, West ; 
Inspector—J. H. Smith, M.A., Chatham Middlesex, East 
Schools— No. 14 Township of Dover Inspector—P. J. Thompson, B.A., London 
6“ My a 6 School — No. 15 Township of N. Dorchester 
Lambton, West District of Muskoka 
Inspector—J. Voaden, M.A., Sarnia Inspector—H. R. Scovell, B.A., Bracebridge 
Schools—No. 11 Township of Sombra Schools—No. 7 Township of Stephenson 
6 Moore cet Brunel 
AGP ga he: F Stephenson 
: Lanark ely ct Stisted 
Inspector—F. L. Michell, M.A., Perth re 4) Re Franklin 
: hie. * Draper 
Schools —No. 4 Township of Darling dar, or “ rani 
: a " G a 5 nS Draper 
a3 ; 66 ¢é re 6 a Watt ; 
C6 ix G6 as 
Hes a Dalhousie HOS CON eta | 
cote a S. Sherbrooke District of Nipissing 
66 66 t , 
& 66 cient Inspector—J. B. McDougall, North Bay 
Wucak bY ety Wine Schools-— No. 2 Township of Casey 
Saas) s Ramsay a 5 Caldwell 
op bes ‘¢ Drummond aw) “6 Blezard 
Se gle “e Lavant AS reo a Hanmer 
cine yeligo) oy Darling fe Nd . Widdifield 
saith ies ¢ Ramsay pane f a. Dunnet 
NE 3 Lavant Rg Net 3 % Caldwell 
Unions 11, P40." Drummond ee Nee I $s Ingram 
rh 8 ‘5 Montague May hes Rayside 
Li 6¢ ‘Ls G6 M K 
Leeds and Grenville, No. 1 zy eae i. Wid feet | 
Inspector—W. Johnston, LL.B., Athens . cua ee ‘Kirkpatrick . 
Schools—No. 2 Township of Leeds and: ie : ee: Rane aes ss a 
Lansdowne Front aotvy OreCan e i Hugel mT 
Leeds and Grenville, No. 2 “3 “ Cartwright See 
; i ; ae the 8 “ Widdifield 
- Inspector—R. Kinney, M.D., Brockville \ Soe shiva Sebastopol 
Schools—No. 11 Township of Wolford . SU eae dete) ate Bye Ss 
18 66 Le OO Ge . AEN ie 
Ta. 10, TS Aye Kitley 6 3 : 66 
3 st 
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WERE ISSUED TO EXPIRE DECEMBER 31, 1908. 


Nipissing (continued) 


Schools—N o. 2 Township of Badgerow 


of. MBO “¢ Dymond 
ae 6 >. Kirkpatrick 
sminy ee & ie Brethour 
rie atk mA Kirk pairick 
cPls ak my Broder 

. Norfolk 


\ Inspector—H. F. Cook, B.A., Simcoe 
Schools—Nc o. 11 Township of Windham 


23 ny N. Walsingham 
Ler AS) ne E.South ‘ 
eas, He Woodhouse 
cae KD ie Charlotteville 
Aaictey se N. Walsingham 

! Northumberland 
_ Inspector—A. Odell, Cobourg 
Schools—No. 4 Township of Percy 
pn | i Cramahe 
Union ‘‘ 18 fy ii 


Ontario, South 
Inspector—J. Waugh, D.Pzed., Whitby 
School — No. 4 Township of E. Whitby 


District of Parry Sound 
Inspector—Rev. Geo. Grant, B.A., Orillia 


Schools—No. 3 Township of MoMurrich 
“92 Croft 
ars ee Hardy 
. ie aE Hi Mills 
| ea: oe Carling 
Union ** 2 oh Wilson 
Union “*'; 3 a Pringle 


Prescott and Russell 
Inspector—W. J. Summerby, Russell 


Schools—No. 9 Township of Clarence 


10 Ke Caledonia 
eas, oy Cambridge 
sete a ty Cumberland 

Renfrew } 


Inspector— EH. T. White, B.A., Pembroke 


Schools—No. 4 Township of Radcliffe 
can Ross 
ae ie Rolph 
} eae: . Wilberforce 
Pe Sep ein i Hagarty 
ieee if Bagot 
sin i Radcliffe 
ae: a Rolph 
cGy ce Ross 
OW 4 i Wilberforce 
Cobden 
or Simcoe, Hast 


Inspector—I. Day, B.A., Orillia 


- Schools—No. 11 Township of Tay 
aioe as va v6 Orillia 
erase . Binet) aie. oe 646 19 st Ta 
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-Schools— No, 


Simcoe, Southwest 
‘Inspector—Rev. T. McKee, B.A., Barrie - 


School — No. 7 Township of Vespra 


Stormont 
Inspector—A. McNaughton, Cornwall 
Schools—No. 1 Township of Finch 
66 15 66 , 
Districts of Thunder Bay and 
Rainy River 

Inspector—J. Ritchie, Port Aethute 

Schools— No. 


1 Township of Dorion 


vl at Aylesworth 

BG he a Gillies 

Peat rs Tenace ' 

Pee eae. i Dorion 

Pa re Pattullo | 

RAY uh Woodyatt 
Unions easel: Gillies 

aha | * Mine Centre 

saa |B a Pellatt 

Tithe i Lealand 

neon k i Savanne 

vip raine | re Burriss 

pa i Blue 

Pee ig a Southworth — 


Victoria, Kast 
Inspector—J. H. Knight, Lindsay 


5 Township of Verulam 
“6 49 66 


Victoria, West 
Inspector—W. H, Stevens, B.A., Lindsay 


Schools—No. 6 Township of Dalton 


5 Ryde 
Ne CS: te Dalton 
Ee ae Ridout 


Waterloo, No. 1 
Inspector—T. Pearce, Berlin 
School — No. 28 Township of Waterloo 


Waterloo. No. 2 | 
Inspector—-F. W. Sheppard, Berlin 
School — No. 25 Township of N. Dumfries 


R. C. Separate School Inspectorates 


Inspector—V. H. Gaboury, Plantagenet 
Schools—No. 2 Township of Bonfield | 


2 Stafford 
Aen os Alfred grits 
GS Bo Aiea) Caledonia PN 


Inspector—J. H. Jones, Mattawa 


Schools—Sarnia 

No. 6 Township Be Dilke - 
£8 it W. Burgess 
Brie fg EK. Luther 
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EDUCATION 
oes 


Summer Classes at Toronto for thigh, Public 
and Separate School Teachers. 


In connection with the Faculty of Education, the University of 
Toronto offers classes for the different grades of teachers. The enrol- 
ment of students will begin at the University on June 29th next, and 
the work of instruction on the 2nd of July, continuing until August 
8th. 


The programme of instruction includes the following courses :— 


History of Education, and Educational Systems. 
Principles of Education and General Method. 
Applied Psychology. 


Elementary Science (especially suitable for Continuation 
Schools and Fifth Class teachers). 

Elementary Art (suitable for all grades of teachers, including 
candidates for Specialists’ certificates). 

Hygiene. 

Physical Training. 


The details of the different courses are contained in the calendar 
of the University which was distributed amongst the teachers about a 
month ago and which may be obtained on application to the Registrar 
of the University. 


To teachers of the High, Public and Separate Schools all the foregoing 
classes will be free. The Education Department will pay the fee of all 
such who attend. 


Application for admission to any of these classes should be made 
to the Registrar of the University by June 10th. 


Te Ren eres VaNeat, 
Minister of Education. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
TORONTO, May 26th, 1908. 
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Preliminary Announcement 
| ; _ OF THE } | : 

| Faculty of Education 
_ QUEEN’ S ‘UNIVERSITY — 


Teineston: a | 


For “Art 4 Science Calendars Scoahy to 
| Coes - George Y. Chown. 


Fe Medical Calendar cooly to | 
ve se M. Dies 


- ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SCECLIL EY LAVELL,; M.A., Professor of the History of 
Education and Dean of the Faculty. 


O. J. STEVENSON, M.A., D. Paed., Associate Pro- 
Jessor of Education. ; 


G. Y. Cuown, B.A., Registrar. 


The first session of the Faculty of Education in 
Queen’s University will open on October ist, 1907, 
and close May 31st, 1908. Organized, like the cor- 
responding Faculty in Toronto, under the regulations 
of the Education Department, it is designed to take 
the place of the Ontario Normal College, and to 
give to the students who are preparing themselves 

- for the teaching profession the benefit of contact with 
the University. Its purpose will be the practical and 
theoretical training of teachers for the Public and 
High School work of Ontario. Intending students. 
should communicate with the Registrar at any time 
during August or September, and must register for 
either General or Advanced Course not later than 
October 4th. Students will meet the Dean for an- 
nouncements and organization in Convocation Hall, 
at 9:30 a.m., October Ist. 

_ Later announcement will be made of the complete 
list of instructors in the several departments. 
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FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 
QUEEN'S “UNIVERSITY. ma 
Session of 1907-8. — 


GENERAL REGU LATIONS. 


I. Students in attendance in the Faculty of Edu- 
cation shall be classified as Regular students and 
Occasional students. Regular students shall be 
graduates in Arts of any University in the British 
Dominions, or shall hold Senior Teachers’ Academic 
Standing under the Regulations of the Education 
Department of Ontario, and shall not be less than 
eighteen years of age. 


The courses of study shall be a General Course, ; 


an Advanced Course, and Special Courses. Regular 


students shall pursue a General or an Advanced — 


Course. Subject to the approval of the Faculty of 
Education, Occasional students may be admitted to~ 
such Special courses as may be offered by the Faculty. 


Il. A General Course shall consist of three parts: 


Korg 


1. The History of Education and Educational 
Systems, the Principles of Education, Elementary 
and Applied Psychology, School Administration 
and School Law, School Management, General 
Method, and special Methods in the following 
subjects of the High and Public School Courses : 


English, History, Geography, Mathematics, 
Latin, and one of the following groups:— — / 


alogy ; 
(6) French and German; - 
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(2) Biology, Physics, Chemistry and Miner- 


(e) Greek and French ; 
a4 _(@) Greek and German. 
2. Such a review by the student, from an 


academic standpoint, of the foregoing subjects as is. 
required for the High and Public School Courses. 


Part I. 


A course of instruction, both academic and 
professional, in the Nature ‘Study, Elementary 
Science, Music, Art, Commercial Work, Con- 
structive Work, and Household Science (for wo- 
men) of the Public School course, and the Reading 
. »~ and Physical Culture of both the High and the 
oy Public School Course. 


Port STLY!. 


ee hae - Observation and Practice Teaching in the 
Public. and the High Schools of Kingston, with 
Observation in ungraded rural schools. The Ob- 
servation will involve the equivalent of fifty school 
lesson-periods ; and the Practice Teaching, the 
equivalent of twenty school lesson-periods ; or of 
more, in both cases, according to the aptitude and 
the progress of the student. 
In both the Observation and the Practice Teach- 
ing of this course, the emphasis will be laid upon 
the work of the Public Schools and the Lower 
School of the High Schools. 


Ill. An Advanced Course shall consist of three 
parts : 
heart I~ 


1. The History of Education and Education 
Systems, the Principles of Education, Applied 
‘Psychology, School Administration and School 
‘Law, School Management, Genera] Method, and 
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special Methods in the following subjects of the. 


High and Public School courses : 


English, History, Geography, Mathematics, 
Latin, and one of the following groups :— 


(a) Biology, Physics, Chemistry and Min- 
eralogy ; 
(6) French and Senna 


(c) Greek and French ; 
(@) Greek and German. 


The instruction in the History of Fa veaee and 
Educational Systems, the Principles of Education, 
and Applied Psychology, in this sub-section will 
be of an advanced character, and will assume a 
knowledge of Elementary Psychology and Ethics. 


2. Such a review by the student from the acad- 
-emic standpoint, of the foregoing subjects as is 
required for the igh and the Public School 
courses. 


Part II. An option is allowed between 1 and 2. 


1. A course of instruction, both academic and — 


professional, in the Nature Study, Elementary 


Science, Music, Art, Commercial Work, Construc- | 


tive Work and Domestic Science (for women), of 
the Public School course, and the Reading and 
Physical Culture of both the High and the Public 
School course. 


2. A course of instruction equivalent to Course 
I preceding, and approved by the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, in one of the academic departments for 
Specialists’ certificates recognized by the Educa- 
tion Department, with the Reading and Physical 
Culture of the High School Course. 


/f 
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Part III. 


Observation and Peaias Teaching as defined 
in Part III of the General Course. In the case of 
students who elect option 2 of an Advanced course, 
the emphasis will be laid upon the work of the 


_High Schools ; and, in the case of other students, 


on the work of the Public Schools and the Lower 
School of the High Schools. | 


IV. Special Courses shall include 


1. (a) Courses for Specialists under the Regu- 
lations of the Education Department ; 


(6) A course for Inspectors of Public Schools ; 
and 

(c) Such other Special Courses as may be de- 
fined by the Faculty from time to time. 


(a) Throughout the General and Advanced 
ee special provision will be made for candi- 
dates for diploma as Specialists. 


(6) For a Public School Inspector’s diploma 
there will be an examination open to those who 
have fulfilled the conditions prescribed by the 
Education Department for the public School In- 


 spectors’ Certificates. The subjects of the exam- 


ination will be as follows: 


Modern Systems and Tendencies in Education ; 
School Economics ; History of Public Education 
in Ontario ; School Administration and Law ; 
School Inspection and Supervision ; including the 
Supervision of Instruction in all subjects of the 
Public School Course. 


V. Students with Senior Teachers’ standing shall 


take the General Course. Subject to the approval of 
the Faculty of Education, other regular students may 
elect the General or the Advanced Course. 


ie 
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Regular students who complete the General orisnt 
the Advanced Course will receive the Diploma OR aE 
their respective courses. ridden Lata | 


Regular students in the General or the Advanced 
course, who hold academic certificates as Specialists 
and who complete their special and their regular 
courses, will receive Diplomas as Specialists. 


Bachelors in Arts who obtain first-class honour 
standing in one of the Advanced courses will be en-. 
- titled, under the same conditions as obtain in. the 
Faculty of Arts, to count it as one of the subjects for 
the Master’s Degree in Arts. Graduates in Arts who. 
obtain Honour standing in the subjects of either 
Part I or Part II, 2, of an Advanced course may sub- | 
mit such standing pro tanto for the Doctor’s degree 
in Philosophy. 


VI. The standing of the students in attendance — 
in a General or an Advanced Course shall be deter- 
mined by the combined results of the term work and 
the final examinations. The term work shall consist 
of such exercises and other tests as the Faculty may 
prescribe. The aggregate of marks for the final ex- 
aminations shall not be greater than the aggregate 
for the term work. ) 


The regulations as to percentages, honours and 
supplemental examinations that obtain in the Faculty 
of Arts shall apply to the courses in the Faculty of 
Education. ; 


An unsuccessful candidate for a Diploma in the 
General or the Advanced course may be required, 
and candidates unsuccessful in Part III of either 
course shall be required, to attend a second session 
and repeat both the term work, and the final examin- 
ations. If an unsuccessful candidate be required, 
not to attend a second session, but to repeat the final 
examinations in whole or in part, he may take such 
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examinations as may be provided, in May or Sep- 
tember. On the recommendation of the Faculty, 
candidates who fail in part I of an Advanced. Course, 
with Option 1, may De Bee a diploma in the 


General Cou rse. 


466 8 oe Redskins abendanes in the General and 


the Advanced course is compulsory, except for such 
students as are exempt from attendance under the 


Regulations of the Education Department of Ontario, 


or under Section VI. 


2. All students, so exempt, who are duly regis- 
tered in the Faculty and who pay the annual fee of 
$15.00 (which shall not in this case include the fee 
for examination) may receive from the members of 
the Faculty such guidance and instructions in their 
Courses as may reasonably be given to students not 


* 


VIII. The annual fee for the General or the 
Advanced Courses (with or without the course for 
Specialists), which shall include the library, gym- 
nasium and examination fees, shall be $15.00. For 
Special Courses, or Supplemental examinations, or 
any cases not provided for herein, the fee schedule 


- shall be such as obtained in the Faculty of Arts. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


Note—The bibliographies given below are merely suggestive: 
‘no text-books are required. The first book mentioned in 
each bibliography is to be preferred. 


Pare lee ’ 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS _ 


General Course : 


Evolution of Education in Primitive Society. 
Oriental Education. Greek. Life and Education. 
Roman Life and Education. Education in Middle 
Ages. Scholasticism and the Rise of the Univer- 
sities. Renaissance and the Rise of Humanism. 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation. Realism 
and Science in Education. Education according to 
‘Nature. Psychological and Sociological Aspects of 
Education. Education in Germany, Great Britain, 
United States and Ontario. 

References :— 
Quick. Educational Reformers. 
Davidson. A History of Education. 


Advanced Course: 


The General Course repeated, with a detailed 
study of special periods and movements. | 


References :— 
Monroe. A Text-book on the. History of Education. 
Laurie. Pre-Christian Education. 
Davidson. Education of the Greek People. 
Woodward. Vittorino da Feltre and other Humanist 
Laurie. John Amos Comenius. [ Educators. 
Davidson. Rosseau and Education according to Nature. 
Pinloche. Pestalozziand the Modern Elementary School 
De Garmo. Herbart and the Herbartians. . | 
Hughes. Froebel’s Education Laws for all Teachers. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 
General Course: 


Education as a Science. Meaning and Aim of 
Education. Its Foundations. Factors in Education. 
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- Unity of Mental Life. Development of Self-Activity. 
Emotions, Habit, and Will in Education. Sensory 
‘and Motor Training. Trainlng of Attention, Mem- 
ory, and Judgment. Courses of Study.  Interrela- 
tion of Subjects. Educational Values. Method in 
Teaching. 

References :— 


Horne. The Philosophy of Education. 

Dewey. School and Society. 

Dewey. Ethical Principles Underlying Educatiou, 
Butler. The Meaning of Education. 


Advanced Course : 


This Course involves an intensive study of the 
subject as outlined in the General Course. 


References :— sie 
The Text-Books mentioned in the General Course. 
Spencer. Essay on Education. 
Bain. Edueation as a Science. 
— Dewey. The Child and the Curriculum. 
: PSYCHOLOGY. 
General Course: 


The Physical Basis of Mind. Inborn Tendencies. 
Sensation. Perception. Attention. Memory. Im- 
agination. Conception. Apperception. Judgment 
and Reasoning. Feeling and Emotions. Interest. 
Habit. Will. Character. Development of Motor 
Ability. Curiosity. Suggestion and Imitation. 
Heredity and Environment. Adolescence, . and 
Child Study. 

References :— ° 

James. Talk to Teachers. 

Kirkpatrick. The Fundamentals of Child Study. 


Advanced Course: 
The General Course repeated, with studies of 
_ special problems in Education. 


References :— 
Bagley. The Educative Process. 
Thorndike. Educational Psychology. 
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Thovaiive Notes on Child ns . 
Harris. The Psychologie Foundations of Education, 
Tall, Adolescence. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION | AND LAW. 


Problems of School Administration’ Functions 
of Various Types of Schools. State and School. 
Forms of Educational Control. Executive and Legis- 
lative Functions of School Board and School Officers. 
Business Administration. Sites and Buildings. Com- 
pulsory Education. Industrial Education. Schools 
for Delinquents and Defectives. School and Society. 
Co-operation of School with other Educational Agen-. 
cies. School Law and Regulations of Ontario. 

References :— 
The School Law and Regulations of Ontario. 
Chancellor. Our Schools, their Administration and 
Hanus. A Modern School. [Supervision. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


Moral and Intellectual Purposes of Schools. 
Discipline, Incentives, Punishments. Organization. 
Grading, School Hygiene. Programmes and Time- 
tables. Recitation, and Questioning. Examinations. 

References :— 
Bagley. Class-room Management. 
Shaw. School Hygiene. 


GENERAL METHOD. 


Meaning of Instruction. Instruction and Educa- 
tion. Psychologic Basis of Method. General 
Principles. Functions of Recitative. Conduct of 
Recitation. 

Ref:rences :— 
Thorndike. Principles of Teaching. 
McMurry. Method of the Recitation. 


SPECIAL METHODS. 


“Methods of Instruction in the following subjects 
as outlined in the Public and High School Courses 
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~ of Study H English—Spelling, Composition, Litera- 


ture, Grammar and Rhetoric, History, Geography, 
Mathematics, Arithmetic, Mensuration, Algebra, 
Geometry and Trigonometry, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Zoology and Botany, Physics, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy. 

References : —_ 


The Text-books Bathonend for the Public and High 
Schools of Ontario. 

Hinsdale. Teaching the Language Arts. 

Carpenter, Baker and Scott. The Teaching of English. 

McMurry. The Special Method in History. 

Bourne. The Teaching of History and Civics. 

Redway. The New Basis of Geography. 

Smith. The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. 

Young. The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools. 

Bennett and Bristol. The Teaching of Latin and Greek. 

Widgery. The Teaching of Languages in Schools. 

Smith & Hall. The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics. 

Lloyd and Bigelow. The Teaching of Biology. 


Part Ti. 


(For forener details consult the Public and High School 
Courses of Study.) 


Part IL consists of Academic and Professional 
courses of instruction in the following subjects : 


Nature Study—Animal and Plant Life, and Life on 
the Farm. School Gardens. Observation of 
Farm. Garden, and Household Activities. Soils 
and Seasons. Water, Air, Heat, etc. 


Elementary Science—Botany, Zoology, Physics, and 


Chemistry as prescribed for the Fifth Forms and 
the Continuation Classes of the Public Schools. 

Music—Singing, Rote and Sight Work. 

Art—Freehand. Color Work. Clay Modelling. 
Geometrical Forms. Water-Color Sketches. Mod- 
el and Memory Drawing. Freehand perspective. 
Corelation with other departments. 

Commercial Work—Writing, Book-keeping, Bus- 
iness Forms, Stenography, Type-writing. 
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Constructive Work—Paper Cutting and Folding. 


Basket and Raffia Work. Cardboard and Paper 


Construction. Ornamentation. Knife and Wood- 
work. Use of Wood-working Tools. Exercises 
in Construction. 7 3 


Household Science—Needlework, Cookery, Econ- 
omics of Household. Correlation with other sub- 
jects. } | 

Reading—V oice-training, Phonics, Oral and Silent 
Reading. | 

Physical Culture—Physical Exercises, Games, Gym- 
nastics, Calisthenics, Drill, Treatment of Emer- 
gencies, Personal Hygiene. 


Referencs:— 


The Text-books authorized for the Public and High 
Schools of Ontario. 2 


COURSES FOR SPECIALISTS. 


Candidates for diplomas as Specialists are expect- 
ed to familiarize themselves with recent literature on 
the professional phases of their special departments. 


COURSES FOR INSPECTORS. 
References :— 


Eliot. Educational Reform. 

Gilman. University Problems. 

Hanus. Educational Aims and Values. 

Chancellor. Our Schools. Their Administration and 
Hall. Adolescence. (Supervision. 
Vincent. The Social Mind and Education. 

Dewey. The Educational Situation. 
Dewey. The Child and the Curriculum. 

Herrick. Commercial Education 

Ware. The Educational Foundations of Industry. 
Butler. Education in the United States. 

Seeley. German SchoolSystems. _ fand Ireland. 
Balfour. The Educational Systems of Great Britain, 
Burrage and Bailey. School Sanitation and Decoration 
Briggs Modern American School Buildings. 
Hodgins. Documentary History of Education in Upper 

[Canada. 


The Reports of the Minister of Education of Ontario. 
The School Law, and Regulations of Ontario. 
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- PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES. 


1. The Education Department accepts the courses 


of the Faculty of Education in the University of 


Queen’s College as follows: 


(a) The General Course and the Advanced Course 
with option 1 of Part II, as the professional courses 
for a First Class Public School and a High School 
Assistant’s Interim certificate. 


(6) The Advanced Course with option 2 of Part 
II, as the professional course for a High School 
Assistant’s Interim certificate. 


(c) The Special courses for Specialists as the pro- 
fessional courses for Specialists’ Interim certificates. 


(dz) The Special course for Public School Inspec- 


tors, as the professional course for a Public School 


Inspector’s certificate. (To come into effect after 
June, 1908. 


2. Certificates of qualification may be awarded 
by the. Education Department on the results of the 


examinations of the Faculty of Education as follows : 


(1) Interim High School certificates, one or both 
as the case may be. 


(2) To students who have attended regularly and 
have fulfilled the conditions prescribed by the Edu- 
cation Department for candidates for teachers’ certifi- 
cates, and who have obtained in each of Parts |e ig 
and III of their courses, 40% of the marks for each 
subject, and 60/ of the aggregate of the marks for 
the term’s work and final examinations. 


(0) On the recommendation of the Faculty of 
Education, to students in attendance in an Advanced 
Course with option 1 of Part II, who have failed in 
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(a) above. %75)) | yd UE 
(c) To students who are exempt from attendance 
and from the examination in Part III of either the 


General or the Advanced Course and have fulfilled. 


the conditions, prescribed by the Education Depart- 
ment for candidates for teachers’ certificates, and who 
have obtained at the examinations in each of Parts I 
and II of their course 407% of the marks for each sub- 
ject and 50% of the aggregate marks. 

(2) Interim Specialists’ certificates :-— 

(2) To candidates in attendance who have fulfilled 
the conditions of the General or the Advanced 
Course and who have obtained 507 of the marks as- 
signed to the term’s work and final examinations in 
the Special Course of their department. 


3. (1) Candidates for Interim. High and Public 


School certificates in attendance in the Faculty of © 


Education, who have passed in Part I1I, shall take 
at their final examinations both Parts I and II of the 
General or of the Advanced Course, as the case may 
be. 


(2) Candidates who have passed in -Part. TT] but 
who fail in either Part I or Part II, or in both Parts, 
may, on the recommendation of the Faculty, com- 
plete their courses at a subsequent examination. 
Candidates who fail in Part III shall take another 
session. 


(3) Candidates for Interim High and Public 
School certificates, who are exempt from attendance 
under the Regulations of the Education Department, 
or under the conditions of (2) above, may take Part 
I of either the General or the Advanced Course at 
the May examination, and either Part I or Part II of 
said course or both of said Parts at the September 
examination. 
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(4) Candidates for Public School Inspectors’ cer-. 
tificates, and candidates for Specialists’ certificates, . 
who are exempt from attendance, may take their 
examinations in May or September. 


4. Teachers who have been granted only High | 


School Assistants’ Interim certificates may, without 


further attendance, obtain First Class Public School 
Interim certificates as well, by passing the examina- 
tions in the subjects of option 1, Part II of the 
Advanced Course. 


5. Teachers who hold First Class Public School 
or High School Assistants’ certificates, interim or 
permanent, may, without further attendance, obtain 
Specialists’ Interim standing, provided they hold the 
necessary academic certificate and pass the _ profes- 
sional examinations for such standing in the special 


- courses prescribed by the Faculty of Education. 


6. Teachers who hold permanent Second Class 
certificates, with at least Senior Teachers’ academic 
standing, and who have taught successfully for at 
least five years, may write at the examination with- 
out taking the prescribed session, or being required 
to pass in Part II (Observation and Practice Teach- 
ing) of either the General or the Advanced Course. 


7. A student preparing for a certificate of qualifi- 
cation issued by the Education Department may take 
in addition to the subjects of his course in the Fac- 
ulty of Education, a course in a subject recognized 
by the Education Department for academic certifi- 
cates, but only with the consent of the Faculty of 
Education ; and no such course shall be allowed to 
interfere with his regular course as prescribed in the 
Faculty of Education. 


8. Candidates for Specialists’ certificates under 
the Regulations of the Education Department shall 
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have their academic standing approved by the. Edu- 


cation Department before entering upon their special | 


courses. 


g. Subject to the approval of the Minister of 


Education,, the Faculty of Education may make such 


modifications of the scheme of optional groups in II], 
Part I, and in IV, Part I, as will suit the condition 
of candidates who obtained their academic standing 
in courses other than those recognized in the Regu- 
lations of 1904. ah 
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THE FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 


The Faculty of Education was created by resolution of the Governors 
of the University in December, 1906. Its first curriculum was adopted 
in June, 1907, and it begins its first session in October, 1907. 

The Faculty of Education is the University’s professional School of 
Education. Primarily it trains candidates for diplomas as special or 
regular teachers, and in particular for Provincial certificates as First- 
class Public School teachers, and as High School Assistants and Special- 
ists. It also gives instruction looking towards post-graduate degrees 
in Arts and Philosophy, and offers, for the present at least, courses for 
degrees in Pedagogy. 

Pending the erection of its own Model Schools, the Faculty will use 
the Public and High Schools of Toronto for purposes of Observation and 
Practice-teaching. It will conduct its other exercises in the rooms of 
the University and its Colleges, and amid University influences. 

The students in Education may use the University’s library, gymna- 
sium, athletic fields, etc., under such conditions as obtain with other 
students. In short, they enjoy all the privileges of the other under- 
graduates and are subject to the same regulations. 

Application for admission to the Faculty should be made to the 
Registrar of the University before October 1. All fees should be paid 
to the Bursar. 


BOARD AND LODGING. 


(Extract from Calendar). 


Lodging and board are readily obtainable in private boarding-houses 
within convenient distance of the University at a cost of from three 
dollars per week upwards for lodging with board; or, rooms may be 
rented at a cost of from one dollar per week upwards, and board 
obtained separately at reasonable rates. A list of accredited boarding 
houses is kept by the Secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations of University College and Victoria College, and students are 
recommended to consult them with reference to the selection of suitable 
accommodation. 


RESIDENCES. 
For Men. 
tree case (O05 (022 arg es a Rev. T. C. Street Macklem, Provost. 
Die MIChAe EL OOME TE. Milo eee cen ie aS Rev. Father Cushing, Superior. 
Wy elitres CoMleve, oc Sis WSs. is cee pets Rev. T. R. O’Meara, Principal. 
Bilince COMODO re eee top ee ae tu Se cop ent Rev. Wm. MacLaren, Principal. 


For Women. 
SU Tet) Ce an 2 BN aren oa els a a ar Mrs. John Campbell, Dean. 
Amestey Halls teste estes yo 2h Miss M. E. T. Addison, B.A., Dean. 
Nol aN RGU2 32 ah (0d BOTs Spo ine oid in a aamarterar ae Miss M. Cartwright, Principal 


REGULATIONS AS TO COURSES. 
SESSION OF 1907-1908. 


I. The Session of the Faculty of Education shall begin on October Ist 
and close on May 31st. 


II. Students in attendance in the Faculty of Education shall be classi- 
fied as Regular students and Occasional students. Regular 
students shall be graduates in Arts of any University in the 
British Dominions, or shall hold Senior Teachers’ academic 
standing under the Regulations of the Education Department 
of Ontario, and shall not be less than eighteen years, of age. ; 

The courses of study shall be a General Course, an Advanced 
Course, and Special Courses. Regular students shall pursue a 
General or an Advanced Course. Subject to the approval of the 
Faculty of Education, Occasional students may be admitted to 
such Special courses as may be offered by the Faculty. 


III. A General Course shall consist of three parts:— 


Part: 1. 


1. The History of Education and Educational Systems, the Princi- 
ples of Education, Elementary and Applied Psychology, School 
Administration and School Law, School Management, General 
Method, and Special Methods in the following subjects of the 
High and Public School Courses: oom 

English, History, Geography, Mathematics, Latin, and one of 
of the following groups:— 

(a) Biology, Physics, Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

(b) French and German. 

(c) Greek and French. 

(d) Greek and German. | 

2. Such a review by the student, from an academic standpoint, of 
the foregoing subjects as is required for the High and the Public 
School Courses. 

Part II. 

A course of instruction, both academic and professional, in the 
Nature Study, Elementary Science, Music, Art, Commercial Work, 
Constructive Work, and Household Science (for women) of the 
Public School Course, and the Reading and Physical Culture of 
both the High and Public School Courses. 


Part III. 

Observation and Practice Teaching in the Public and the High 
Schools of Toronto, with Observation in ungraded rural schools. 
The Observation will involve the equivalent of fifty school 
lesson-periods; and the Practice Teaching, the equivalent of 
twenty school lesson-periods; or of more, in both cases, according 
to the aptitude and the progress of the student. 

In both the Observation and the Practice Teaching of this 
Course, the emphasis will be laid upon the work of the Public 
Schools and the Lower School of the High Schools. 


IV. An Advanced Course shall consist of three parts:— 


Part I. 

1. The History of Education and Educational Systems, the Princi- 
ples of Education, Applied Psychology, School Administration 
and School Law, School Management, General Method, and 
Special Methods in the following subjects of the High and 
Public School Courses: 

English, History, Geography, Mathematics, Latin; and one of 
the following groups: 
(a) Biology, Physics, Chemistry and. Mineralogy. 
(b) French and German. 
(ec) Greek and French. 
(d) Greek and German. 


The instruction in the History of Education and Educational 
Systems, the Principles of Education, and Applied Psychology 
in this sub-section will be of an advanced character, and will 
assume a knowledge of elementary Psychology and Ethics. 


2. Such a review by the student, from the academic standpoint, of 
the foregoing subjects as is required for the High and the 
Public School Courses. 


Part II. An option is allowed between 1 and 2 of this Part. 


1. A course of instruction, both academic and professional, in the 
Nature Study, Elementary Science, Music, Art, Commercial 
Work, Constructive Work, and Domestic Science (for women), 
of the Public School Course, and the Reading and Physical 
Culture of both the High and the Public School Courses. 


2. A course of instruction equivalent to Course 1 preceding, and 
approved by the Faculty of Education, in one of the academic 
departments for Specialists’ certificates recognized by the Edu- 
cation Department, with the Reading and Physical Culture of 
the High School Course. - 


Part 2 iT- ; 
Observation and Practice Teaching as defined in Part III. of 
the General Course. In the case of students who elect Option 2, 
Part II., of an Advanced Course, the emphasis will be laid upon 
the work of the High Schools; and, in the case of other students, 
on the work of the Public Schools and the Lower Schools of the 
High Schools. 


\'. Special Courses shall include: 


1. (a) Courses for Specialists under the Regulations of the Edu- 
cation Department. Va 


(b) A course for Inspectors of Public Schools; and 


(c) Such other Special Courses as may be defined by the Senate 
from time to time. | 


2. (a) Throughout the General and. Advanced Courses, special pro- 
vision will be made for candidates for diplomas as Spe- 
cialists. 


(b) For a Public School Inspector’s diploma there will be an 
examination open to those who have fulfilled the condi- 
tions prescribed by the Education Department for Public 
School Inspectors’ certificates. The subjects of the ex- 
amination will be as follows:— 

Modern Systems and Tendencies in Education; School Econo 
mics; History of Public Education in Ontario; School Adminis- 
tration and Law; School Inspection and. Supervision; in- 
cluding the Supervision of Instruction in all subjects of the Public 
School Course. 


VI. Students with Senior Teachers’ standing shall take the General 
Course. Subjects to the approval of the Faculty of Education. 
other Regular students may elect the General or: the Advanced 
Course. 

Regular students who complete the General or the Advanced 
Course will receive the diploma of their respective course. 

Regular students in the General or the Advanced Course, who 
hold academic certificates as Specialists and who complete their 
special and their regular courses, will receive diplomas as Special- 
ists. : 

Bachelors in Arts who obtaih honour standing in one of the 
Advanced Courses will be entitled, under the same conditions as 
obtain in the Faculty of Arts, to the Master’s Degree in Arts 
with honours. Graduates in Arts who obtain honour standing in 
the subjects of either Part I. or Part II., 2, of an Advanced 
Course may submit such standing pro tanto for the Doctor’s 
degree in Philosophy. 


VII, The standing of the students in attendance in a General or an Ad- 


vanced Course shall be determined by the combined results of the 
term work and the final examinations. The term work shall con- 
sist of such exercises and other tests as the Faculty may pre- 
scribe. The aggregate of marks for the final examinations shall 
not be greater than the aggregate for the term work. 

The regulations as to percentages, honours and supplemental 
examinations that obtain in the Faculty of Arts shall apply to 
the courses in the Faculty of Education. 

An unsuccessful candidate for a diploma in the General or the 
Advanced Course may be required, and candidates unsuccessful in 
Part III. of either course shall be required to attend a second 
session and repeat both the term work and the final examinations. 
If an unsuccessful candidate be required, not to attend a second 
session, but to repeat the final examinations in whole or in part, 
he may take such examinations as may be provided, in May or 
September. On the recommendation of the Faculty, candidates 
who fail in Part I. of an Advanced Course, with Option 1, may be 
granted a diploma in the General Course. 


VIIL.-1. Regular attendance in the General and the Advanced Courses is 


compulsory, except for such students as are exempt from attend- 
ance under the regulations of the Education Department of 
Ontario, or under Section VII. 


2. All students, so exempt, who are duly registered in the Faculty 


and who pay the annual fee of $15.00 (which shall not in this 
case include the fee for examination) may receive from the 
members of the Faculty such guidance and instruction in their 
courses as may reasonably be given to students not in attend- 
ance. 


IX. The annual fee for the General or the Advanced Courses (with or 


without the course for Specialists), which shall include the 
library, gymnasium and examination fees, shall be $15.00. For 
Special Courses, or Supplemental examinations, or any cases not 
provided for herein, the fee schedule shall be such as obtains in 
the Faculty of Arts. 


PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES. | S 


1. The Education Department accepts the courses of the Faculty of 
Education in the University of Toronto as follows:— Se 
(a) The General Course and the Advanced Course with option 
1, Part II., as the professional courses for a First Class Public 
School and a High School Assistant’s Interim certificate. 
(b) The Advanced Course with option 2, of Part IL, as the 
professional course for a High School Assistant’s Interim certifi- 
cate. . . 
(c) The Special Courses for Specialists as the professional 
course for Specialists’ Interim certificates. ; 
(d) The Special Course for Public School Inspectors, as the 
professional course for a Public School Inspector’s certificate. 
(To come into effect after June, 1908). 


2. Certificates of qualification may be awarded by the Education De- 
partment on the results of the examinations of the Faculty of Education 
as follows :— 


(1) Interim High and Public School certificates, one or both as the 
case may be. ae | 

(a) To students who have attended regularly and have fulfilled © 
the conditions prescribed by the Education Department for candi- 
dates for teachers’ certificates, and who have obtained in each of 
Parts I., Il., and III. of their courses, 40% of the marks for 
each subject, and 60% of the aggregate of the marks for the 
term’s work and final examinations. 

(b) On the recommendation of the Faculty of Education, to 
students in attendance in an Advanced Course with option 1, of 
Part IJ., who have failed in Part I., but who have fulfilled the 
other conditions of (a) above. 

(c) To students who are exempt from attendance and from the 
examination in Part III. of either the General or, the Advanced 

‘ Course and have fulfilled the conditions: prescribed by the Educa- 
tion Department for candidates for teachers’ certificates, and who ~ 
have obtained at the examinations in each Parts I. and II. of 
their courses 40% of the marks for each subject and 60% of the 
aggregate of marks. 

(2) Interim Specialists’ certificates :— 

(a) To candidates in attendance who have fulfilled the condi- 
tions of the General or the Advanced Course and who have 

obtained 60% of the marks assigned to the term’s work and final 
examinations in the Special Course of their department. : 

(b) To candidates who are exempt from attendance and who 

have obtained 60% of the marks assigned the paper in their 
department. 

(3) Public School Inspectors’ certificates :— 

To candidates who have obtained 40% of the marks for each 
subject and 60% of the aggregate. 


_ 8. (1) Candidates for Interim High and Public School certifi- 
cates in attendance in the Faculty of Education, who have passed in 
Part III., shall take at their final examinations both Parts I. and II. of 
the General or of the Advanced Course, as the case may be. 

(2) Candidates who have passed in Part III, but who fail in either 
Part I. or Part IIL., or in both Parts, may, on the recommendation 
of the Faculty, complete their courses at a subsequent examination 
without further attendance. 

Candidates who fail in Part III. shall take another session. 

_ (3) Candidates for Interim High and Public School. certificates, 

who are exempt from attendance under the Regulations of the Educa- 

tion Department, or under the conditions of (2) above, may take 

Part I. of either the General or the Advanced Course at the May 

examination, and either Part I, or Part II. of said Course or both of 

said Parts at the September examination. 

(4) Candidates for Public School Inspectors’ certificates, and candi- 
dates for Specialists’ certificates, who are exempt from attendance, 
may take their examinations in May or September. 

4. Teachers who have been granted only High School Assistants’ In- 
terim certificates may, without further attendance, obtain First Class 
Public School Interim certificates as well, by passing the examinations 
in the subjects of option 1, Part II. of the Advanced. Course. 

5. Teachers who hold First Class Public School or High School 
Assistants’ certificates, interim or permanent, may, without further 
attendance, obtain Specialists’ interim standing, provided they hold the 
necessary academic certificate and pass the professional examinations 
for such standing in the Special Courses prescribed by the Faculty of 
Education. . 

6. Teachers who hold permanent Second Class certificates, with at least 
Senior Teachers’ academic standing, and who have taught successfully for 
at least five years, may write at the examination without taking the pre- 
scribed session, or being required to pass in Part III. (Observation and 
Practice Teaching) of either the General or the Advanced Course. 

7. A student preparing for a certificate of qualification issued by the 
Education Department may take in addition to the subjects of his 
course in the Faculty of Education, a course in a subject recognized by 
the Education Department for academic certificates, but only with the 
consent of the Faculty of Education; and no such course shall be allowed 
to interfere with his regular course as prescribed in the Faculty of 
Education. . 

8. Candidates for Specialists’ certificates under the Regulations of the 
Education Department shall have their academic standing approved by 
the Education Department before entering upon their special courses. 

9. Subject to the approval of the Minister of Education, the Faculty 
of Education may make such modifications of the scheme of optional 
groups in III., Part I., and in IV., Part I., as will suit the condition of 
candidates who obtained their academic standing in courses other than 
those recognized in the Regulations of 1904. 


DETAILS OF COURSES. 


(The bibliographies given in these details are merely suggestive. 
No text-books are required. The first book mentioned in each biblio- 


graphy is to be preferred.) 


Parr I. 


History of Education, and Educational Systems. 

General Course:—Evolution of Education in Primitive Society. 
Oriental Education. Greek Life and Education. Roman Life and 
Education. Education in the Middle Ages. Scholasticism and the Rise 
of the Universities. Renaissance and the Rise of Humanism. Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation. Realism and Science in Education. Educa- 
tion according to Nature. Psychological and Sociological Aspects of 
Education. The Kindergarten. Modern Tendencies. Education in 
Germany, United States, Great Britain and Ontario. 

References :—Quick. Educational Reformers. 
Davidson. A History of Education. 

Advanced Course:—The General Course as outlined above with a 

detailed study of special periods. 

References:—Monroe. A Textbook in the History of Education. 
Laurie. Pre-Christian Education. ; 
Davidson. Education of the Greek People. 
Woodward. Vittorino da Feltre and other Humanist 

Educators. 

Laurie. John Amos Comenius. 
Davidson. Rousseau and Education according to Nature. 
Pinloche. Pestalozzi and the Modern Elementary School. 
De Garmo. Herbart and the Herbartians. 
Hughes. Froebel’s Educational Laws for all Teachers. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION: 

General Course:—Education as a Science. Meaning and Aim of 
Education. Its Foundations. Factors in Education. Unity of Mental 
Life. Development of Self Activity. Emotions, Habit, and Will in 
Education? Sensory and Motor Training. Training of Attention, 
Memory, and Judgment. Courses of Study. Interrelation of Subjects. 
Educational Values. Method in Teaching, ete. | 
References:—Horne. Philosophy of Education. 

Dewey. School and Society. 
Dewey. Ethical Principles underlying Education. 
Butler. The Meaning of Education. 


Advanced Course. 
An intensive study of the subjects as outlined in the General Course. 


References:—The text-books mentioned in the General Course. 
Spencer. Essay on Education. 
Bain. Education as a Science. 
Dewey. The Child and the Curriculum. 
PSYCHOLOGY : 

General Course:—Physical Basis of Mind. Inborn Tendencies. 
Sensation. Perception. Attention. Memory. Imagination. Con- 
ception. Apperception. Judgment and Reasoning. Feeling and 
Emotions. Interest. Habit. Will. Character. Development of Motor 
Ability. Curiosity. Suggestion and Imitation. Heredity and Environ- 
ment. Adolescence and Child Study. 3 
References:—James. Talks to Teachers. — 

Kirkpatrick. The Fundamentals of Child Study. 
Advanced Course, | 

The General Course as outlined above with a study of special problems 
in Education. | 
References:—Bagley. The Educative Process. 

Thorndike. Educational Psychology. 

Thorndike. Notes on Child Study. 
Harris. The Psychologie Foundations of Education. 
Halj. Adolescence. 


ScHooL ADMINISTRATION AND LAW. 


Problems in School Administration. Functions of Various Types of 
Schools. State and School. Forms of Education Control. Executive 
and Legislative Functions of School Boards and School Officers. Busi- 
ness Administration. Sites and Buildings. Compulsory Education. 
Industrial Education. Schools for Delinquents and Defectives. School 
and Society. Co-operation of Schools with other Educational Agencies. 
School Law and Regulations of Ontario. 

References: —The School Law and Regulations of Ontario. 
Hanus. A Modern School. 


ScHoo~t MANAGEMENT. 


Moral and Intellectual Purposes of Schools. Discipline. Incentives. 
Punishments. | Organization. Grading. | School Hygiene. Pro- 
grammes and Time-Tables. Recitations and Questioning. | Examina- 
tions. 

References:—Bagley. Class-Room Management. 
Shaw. School Hygiene. 


GENERAL’ METHOD. 


Meaning of Instruction. Instruction and Education. Psychologic 
Foundations of Method. General Principles. Function of the Recita- 
tion. Conduct of the Recitation. 

References:—Thorndike. Principles of Teaching. 
McMurry. Method of the Recitation. 


SPECIAL METHODS. 


Methods of Instruction in the following subjects as outlined in the 
Public and High School Courses of Ontario: English—Spelling, Com- 
position, Literature, Grammar, and Rhetoric; History; Geography ; 
Mathematics — Arithmetic, Mensuration, Algebra, Geometry, and 
Trigonometry; Latin; Greek; French; German; Science—Botany, 
Zoology, Physics, Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

References: —Text-books authorized for the Public and High Schools - 
of Ontario. | 
Hinsdale. Teaching the Language Arts. 

Carpenter, Baker, and Scott. The Teaching of English. 

McMurry. Special Method in History. 

Redway. The New Basis of Geography. = 

Smith. The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. 

Young. The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools. 

Bennett and Bristol. The Teaching of Latin and Greek. 

Widgery. The Teaching of Languages in the Schools. 

Lloyd and Bigelow. The Teaching of. Biology. 

Smith and Hall. The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics. 


Part II. 


(See the Public and High School Courses of Ontario for further 
details of the subjects of Part II.) 

Nature Study:—Animal and Plant Life and Life on the Farm, 
School Gardens. Observation of Farm, Garden, and Household Opera- 
tions. Soils and Seasons. Water. Air. Heat. 

Elementary Science:—Botany, Zoology, Physics, and Chemistry as 
prescribed for the Fifth Forms and the Continuation Classes of the 
Public Schools. 

Music:—Singing, Note and Sight-work. 

Art:—Freehand. Color Work. Clay Moulding. Geometrical 
Forms. Water-Color Sketches. Model and Memory Drawing. Free- 
hand Perspective. Correlation with other Departments. 

Commercial Work:—Writing. Book-keeping. | Business Forms. 
Stenography. Type-writing. f 

Constructive Work:—Paper cutting and Folding. Basket and. Raffia 
Work. Cardboard and Paper Construction. Ornamentation. Knife- 
and-Wood-Work. Use of Wood-working Tools. Exercises in Construc- 
tion. 

Household Science:—Needlework. Cookery. Household Economics. 
Correlation with other Subjects. 


Reading:—Voice Training. Phonics. Oral and Silent Reading. 
Physical OCulture:—Physical Exercises. Games. Gymnastics. Calis- 


thenics. Drill. Treatment of Emergencies. Personal Hygiene. 
References :—The text-books authorized for the Public and High Schools 
of Ontario. 


COURSES FOR SPECIALISTS. 


Candidates for diplomas as Specialists should familiarize themselves 
with the recent literature on the professional phases of their special 
departments. 


COURSE FOR INSPECTORS. 


References:—Eliot. Educational Reform. 
Gilman. University Problems. 
Hanus. Educational Aims. 
Chancellor. Our Schools —Their Administration and 
Supervision. 
Hall. Adolescence. 
Vincent. The Social Mind in Education. 
Dewey. The Educational Outlook. 
Dewey. The Child and the Curriculum. 
Herrick. Commercial Education. 
Ware. Educational Foundations of Industry. 
Butler. Education in the United States. 
Seeley. The German School System. 
Balfour. The Educational System of Great Britain and 
Treland. 
Burrage and Bailey. School Sanitation and Decoration. 
Briggs. Modern American School Buildings. 
Hodgins. Documentary History of Education in Upper 
Canada. 
School Law and Regulations of Ontario. 
Recent Reports of the Minister of Education of Ontario. 
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FIRE DRILL REGULATIONS 


1. The Gongs will be used for Fire Drill only. 


2. Several strokes of the gong, in rapid succession, 
will give the alarm. 


3. As soon as an alarm is given, all the students and 
pupils shall place anything they may have in hand 
on the desk or form as the case may be, come to at- 
tention and await commands of the officer in charge 
of the room at the time. 


4. The commands must be uniform throughout the 
school and as follows :—(1) Fire Drill, (2) Stand, (3) 
Up, (4) Form, (5) Quick March. Commands (2), (3), 
(4) and (5) should be used at all times of dismissing. 


5. In the absence of a teacher from the room when 
an alarm is sounded, the commands will be given by 
the monitor appointed for this duty. At all other 
times the teacher in charge of the class will give 
the commands. 


6. The marching must be done in Quick Time and in 
double file by the First Classes, and in single file by 
all other classes. After passing through the outer 
doorway, the Second and Third Classes will march 
straight out along the centre walks towards the 
gates. Fourth Boys and Fifth Girls will turn to the 
right: Fourth Girls and Fifth Boys, to the left; these 
four classes will then form in double file and come 
to the halt. The first classes will turn South; Normal 
School students, those in Manual Training and Do- 
mestic Science, Kindergarten students and children, 
North. | 


7. No one shall take cap, coat, wrap or any other 
extra article with him, and there shall be absolutely 
no running, passing, crowding or talking, while on 
the march. After coming to the halt, the pupils will 
remain in position of attention and await further 
commands. 


8. Monitors will be stationed at points along the 
route to give assistance, if necessary. The teachers 
will select the monitors and instruct them in their 
duties. 


9. A pupil who is out of his place and still in the 
room when an alarm is given, shall fall in at the end 
of the line nearest to him at the time. Those in the 
halls or basements shall march in single file by the 
nearest way to their places in the class lines outside; 
but in no case must the line of march from any room 
be broken. 


10. In returning to the rooms, the pupils will be -di- 
rected to turn about and to march in single file back 
to their places in the rooms, except the pupils of the 
First classes, who will march in double file. 


11. When students are in any of the Model School 
rooms at the time an alarm is given, they should 
march out in single file, immediately after the pupils 
of the room. 


12. In case of fire, pupils shall make no attempt to 
save the clothing in the lockers, except under direct 
instructions from the teachers. 


13. If a class is in the Drill Hall when an alarm is 
given, the pupils shall follow absolutely the orders 
given by the instructor. The usual way out will be 
down the stairway—Boys turning Kast into the court 
and out along the driveway; Girls turning West and 
out to the grounds. But in certain cases the order 
may be given to pass through one of the class rooms 
and out by the East or West stairway. - This latter 
course should be taken with a Second or Third Class, 
and in single file. 


14. At no time must any of the passages be obstruct- 
ed by chairs, map-stands, or other impediments. 


15. These regulations should be thoroughly mastered 
by all the teachers and students, and understood by 
the pupils. 


March 15th, 1907. 
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THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 


TEACHERS’ VISIT TO EUROPE 


September, 1908, to March, 1909 


CIRCULAR No. 2 


Information for Teachers Visiting the 
United Kingdom 


(On 


NEW YORK 
April, 1908 
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Information for Teachers Visiting the 
United Kingdom 


The National Civic Federation takes great pleasure in announc- 
ing to the teachers who will participate in the visit to Europe 
the arrangements made by Mr. Alfred Mosely for their comfort 
while visiting the United Kingdom. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

1. The project of the visit of the American teachers to Great 
Britain has awakened a widespread interest and support through- 
out the country. Mr. ‘Mosely has associated with himself as a 
general reception committee a large number of influential persons 
throughout the United Kingdom, representing the various organi- 
zations and institutions and social groups which are associated 
there with the cause of education, and indeed with all the forces 
of social welfare. The co-operation of the leading men of Eng- 
land as represented by this committee, insures that the visiting 
teachers will receive a cordial welcome wherever they go, and 
that whatever can be done for their comfort and for the success 
of the enterprise will be done. The General Committee consists 
of the following: 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Lord Mayor of London. 

Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 

Rt. Hon. R. McKenna, President of the Board of Education in the British 
Cabinet. - 

Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, late Prime Minister. 

Lord Reay, late President of of the Board of Education. 

Professor T. H. Warren, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. 

The Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 

Professor M. E. Sadler, late of the Board of Education. 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, the American Ambassador. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

Principal E. H. Griffiths, of Cardiff University. 


3 


Principal H. R. Reichel, of Bangor University. 


Sir Henry Roscoe, D.C.L. 


Sir Cecil Clementi Smith. G.C.M.G. 


Principal Sir J. Rhys, of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Sir S. B. Boulton, A. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.S. 


Sir William Mather, M. Inst. C.E. 


The Rt. Hon. Charles Booth, P.C., etc. 
The Rt. Hon. J. Austin Chamberlain, P.C., M.P. 


The Lord Bishop of Manchester. 
The Rt. Hon. 
The Rt. Hon. 
The Rt. Hon. 
The Rt. Hon. 
The Rt. Hon. 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G., ete. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby, M.P. 

Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, Bart., 
Lord Viscount Duncannon. 
The Earl of Malmesbury. 

Sir R. L. Morant, C.B., Permanent Under Secretary Board of Education. 


P.C., F.R.S., ete. 


Sir Frederick D. Dixon-Hartland, Bart., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Gerald Wm. Balfour, P.C. 

The Rt. Hon. H. O.. Arnold-Forster, P.C., etc., M.P. 

The Hon. T. A. Brassey, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Sir Wm. Reynell Anson, Bart., D.CL., etc., 


M.P. 


George R. Parkin, Esq., C.M.G., LL.D. 


The Lord Mayors of: 


Swindon. 
Sir H. Mortimer Durand. 
Professor Osler, of Oxford. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Desborough. 
Sir. homas, Barclay,..L28; 
Sir Alfred Bateman, K.C.M.G. 
Sir John Cockburn, K.C.M.G. 
Sir Charles Follett, C.B., etc. 
Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., etc. 
Sir William White, K.C.B., etc. 
The Rev. H. B. Gray. 
Professor E. B. Poulton, Oxford. 
Lord Ridley, D.L. 
Sir Vincent Gaillard, D.L. 
Canon Lyttleton of Eton. 
Dr. Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
TAD, Reo: 
Professor H. E. Armstrong. 
Professor W. E. Ayrton. 
A. W. Black, Esq., M.P. 
Sir J. W. Benn, M.P. 
Dr. J. Rose Bradford. 
R. Blair, Esq. 


Bradford, Birmingham, Cardiff, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sheffield. The Mayors of: Bootle, 
Brighton, Bolton, Bath, Bangor, Cambridge, Dover, Exeter, Halifax, 
Leicester, Norwich, Nottingham, Plymouth, Rochdale, 


Sir Thomas Vezey Strong. 

Sir Edwin A. Cornwall. 

Sir WJ Collins, 7 M.P: 

H. Llewellyn Smith, Esq, C.B. 
Sir Alfred L. Jones, K.C.M.G. 
Canon H. Scott Holland, M.A. 
Dr. W. H. Gaskell, of Cambridge. 
Evelyn Cecil, Esq., M.P. 

A. Bonar Law, Esq., M.P. 

Col: Sir’G- NL Royds, 1.6: 

Sir Thomas Wrightson, Bart. 
Sir M. Mitchell-Thomson, Bart. 
The Hon. Robert P. Porter. 

J. R. Heape, Esq., J.P. 
Professor P. J. Hartog. 

Rev. Canon A. W. Jephson, M.A. 
Rey. Frank Johnson. 

Arthur G. Lupton, Esq. 
Professor R. Meldola. 

Sir Philip Magnus. 

Professor Magnus Maclean. 
Dr. ot eJ.. Macnamara,o Me. 


+ 


Scarborough, 


H. Coward, Esq. T. H. Openshaw, Esq., C.M.G. 


G. M. Chamberlin, Esq. ine Revi ly Papillion VA: 
Walter Emden, Esq. H. R. Rathbone, Esq. 
pueokey, Prot. le Ae binlay, Prot. W. Ripper, ‘MUI.C.E. 

W Croiletcher, Esq. M.A: Charles Rowley, Esq., M.A. 
Dr. T. Gregory Foster. EDA: Ridsdale, Esq.,' MP: 

Rj Si Fraser; Esq. Am Rendall "sq... MP: 

Dr. William Garnett. AE. Spender, Esq. 

i; 2. Gerrans, Esq. Aa ye Shepheard; Esq: 

Sir W. J. Goulding, Bart. Mrs. Sadler. 


Edward A. Goulding, Esq., M.P. John Whitburn, Esq. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES. 


2. In each city or town visited by the teachers a local com- 
mittee has been formed, generally under the chairmanship of a 
prominent member of the Board of Education. These loca! 
committees have been formed in large part with the assistance 
of the English teachers who visited the United States some years 
ago, and will be animated by the desire to reciprocate as far as 
possible the courtesies shown to the English teachers when they 
visited the United States. These committees have agreed to act 
as advisers to the American teachers, to introduce them in the 
schools to be visited, to procure in advance accommodations in 
boarding houses or hotels, as they may request, to meet the 
teachers if desired on arrival, and to minister to their comfort in 
every way. 


AR TAV A Is. 


3. At each of the ports of arrival (Plymouth, Southampton, 
Liverpool, and Dover) the teachers will be met by a member 
of the Reception Committee, with whom they can arrange im- 
mediately for their accommodations at that port. With these 
committees they can consult in regard to the schools to be visited 
and plan out a definite schedule for the trip. The committees 
will have available specimen routes of travel to meet the needs 
of the different classes of teachers who may participate in the 
visit. When the schedule has been determined upon, teachers 
should then communicate with the Chairman of the local commit- 
tees at the several points to be visited, in order that these com- 
mittees can arrange in advance such accommodations in boarding 
houses or hotels, as may be desired. While awaiting information 


from the committees in the several points to be visited, the schools 
at the port of arrival can be visited as well as schools in adjoin- 
ing towns which are easily accessible. Those persons arriving at 
Liverpool might very well make that city their headquarters for 
a week or more, in the meantime visiting schools in Manchester 
and other nearby cities. 


Mitel doy aC) SC tae ies 


4. Arrangements have already been made by Mr. Mosely for 
visiting a large number of schools. The authorities at these 
schools will throw open their classes to the visits of teachers and 
accord the latter the fullest opportunity of inspecting the work 
of the schools. The preliminary schedule follows: 


A. Universities and University Colleges. 


University of Oxford. 

University of Cambridge. 

University of Durham and Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
University of London. 

University of Manchester.* 

University of Liverpool.* 

University of Leeds.* 

University of Birmingham.* 

University of Sheffield.* 

University College, Bristol.* 

University College, Nottingham.* 

University College, Reading.* 

Albert Memorial College, Exeter.* 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth.* 

University College of North Wales, Bangor.* 

University College of South Wales, Cardiff and Monmouthshire.* 


A2. University Education for Women. 


At Oxford: 
Somerville College. 
Lady Margaret Hall. 
St. Hugh’s Hall. 
At Catmbridge: 
Newnham College. 
Girton College. 
In London: 
Bedford College. 
Holloway College, Egham. 
And at the other Universities marked with an asterisk on List A. 
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B. Higher Technical Education. 


The Universities and University Colleges, as above. 

The Imperial College of Science and Technology, London. 

The School of Mines. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute, South Kensington and 
Finsbury. 

The London Polytechnics. 

Manchester Muncipal School of Technology. (In part connection with 
University of Manchester.) 

Bradford Technical College. 

Bristol Merchant Venturers’ College. 

West Ham Municipal Technical Institute. 

Technical Department, University of Sheffield. 

Mining School, Camborne. 

Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. 

Municipal Technical School, Birmingham. 

Central School of Art, Birmingham. 

Jewellers’ School, Birmingham. 

Glasgow and West Scotland Technical College, Glasgow. 


C. Secondary Education. 


Boys. 

The great public schools. 
Eton College. Berkhamsted School. 
Harrow School. Bromsgrove School. 
Rugby School. Christ’s Hospital School. 
Marlborough School. The Oratory, Birmingham. 
Westminster School. The Leys, Cambridge. 
St.Paul seochook.. Bootham School, York. 
Shrewsbury School. (Society of Friends.) 
Charterhouse School. Bedford High School. 
Clifton School Sedbergh School. 
Malvern School. Highgate School. 
Repton School. Holt, Norfolk. 
Cheltenham School. Radley School. 
Tonbridge School. Stonyhurst School. 
Haileybury School. Mill Hill School. 
Uppingham School. Lancing College. 


Winchester College. 


The great majority of the pupils in the above are boarders. 
King’s College School, Wimbledon. 


Dulwich College. Sheffield, King Edward VII. 

City of London School. School. 

Manchester Grammar School. Liverpool College, Lodge Lane. 

Bradford Grammar School. Liverpool, Institute. 

Nottingham High School. Bristol Grammar School. 

University College School, Gowe: Durham Grammar School. 
Street. Bath College. 
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Merchant Taylor’s School. Dover College. 


St. Olave’s School, Southwark. Owen’s School, Islington. 
King Edward’s School, Chigwell School, Essex. 
Birmingham. 
In Wales: 
Llandovery. 


And the County Schools. 
In Scotland: 


Edinburgh High School. Fettes (Edinburgh). 
Edinbugh Academy. Glenalmond (Perthshire). 
Glasgow High School. Loretto (Musselburgh). 


The Preparatory Schools for Boys: 
Selection not yet completed. 


Girls. 
Public Schools. 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 
North London Collegiate School for Girls. 
St. Paul’s School for Girls. 
Wycombe Abbey. 
Roedean. 
Prior’s Field Godalming. 
» Manchester High School for Girls. 

Bradford Girls’ Grammar School. 
Bedford High School for Girls. 
Clifton High School. 
Leeds High School for Girls. 
The Schools of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust. 
The Schools of the Church School Company. 
The Mount, York. (Society of Friends.) 
Convent of Notre Dame, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. 


Municipal Secondary Schools. 
(Boys and Girls taught separately, or in some cases together.) 
Municipal Secondary School, Manchester. 
Municipal Secondary School, Brighton. 
Carlton Street Secondary School, Bradford. 
Glossop Technical and Secondary School. (Co-ed.) 
Liverpool Institute. 
Sheffield Central Secondary School. 
Southend Secondary and Technical School. (Co-ed.) 
East Ham Secondary and Technical School. (Co-ed.) 
Other Co-educational Schools. 
Bedales, Petersfield. 
St. George’s, Harpenden. 
Sidcot School, Somerset. (Society of Friends.) 
Keswick School. 
Bakewell, Lady Manners School. 
King Alfred School, Hampstead. 
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Cities and Towns suggested as centers for the study of the local organt- 
zation of different grades of education,—elementary, ligher elemen- 


tary, etc. 
London, Bolton, Scarborough, 
Birmingham, Rochdale, Norwich, 
Nottingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Swindon, 
Leicester, Bristol, Crewe, 
Sheffield, Lincoln, Barry, 
Leeds, Plymouth, Grimsby, 
Bradford, Exeter, Hull, 
Halifax, Portsmouth, Cardiff. 
Manchester, Brighton, 
Liverpool, Bootle, 


Suggested Counties in which to study organization of schools of all grades, 
and teaching methods. 


Northumberland, Cumberland, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Yorks (West Riding), Leicestershire, 
Bedfordshire, Gloucestershire, Essex, 
Cambridgeshire, Surrey, 


and in Wales—several, e. g., Carnarvon, Cardigan, Glemorgan. 


For teaching of young children. 


(Besides other schools in cities mentioned above.) 
Froebel Institute, Talgarth Road, West Kensington. 
Sesame House, Acacia Road, St. John’s Wood. 
Bedford Kindergarten and Training College. 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


Training Colleges. (Normal Schools and Colleges.) 
L. C. C., Southampton Row. 


Goldsmith’s Institute. 

Training Department, King’s College, London. 
Training Department, Bedford Copies es 
University of Manchester. 

University of Birmingham. 

University of Leeds. 

University of Liverpool. 

University of Oxford. 

University of Cambridge. 

University of Sheffield. 

University College, Cardiff. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 
University College, Bangor. 

University College, Reading. 

Cambridge Training College. (Women.) 
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Men. 


Borough Road College, Isleworth. 
St. Mark’s, Chelsea. 

Battersea. 

Westminster. 

Cheltenham. 


Women. 


Edge Hill, Liverpool. 
Warrington. 
Stockwell. 

Saffron Walden. 
Darlington. 
Salisbury. 
Whitelands, Chelsea. 
St. Gabriel’s. 


Schools of Art. 


Central School of Arts and Crafts, London. 
Slade School. 

Liverpool School of Art. 

Birmingham School of Art. 

Manchester School of Art. 

Sheffield School of Art. 

Royal Drawing Society, London. 
Camberwell School of Arts afid Crafts. 
Battersea Polytechnic School of Art. 

Royal Female School of Art, London. 
Polytechnic School of Art, London. 

St. Martin’s School of Art, London. 

School of Art, Kennington, London. 

School of Art Woodcarving, London. 
Royal College of Arts, London. 

School of Art, Edinburgh. 

School of Art, Glasgow. 

School of Art, Belfast. 

Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin. 
Jewellers’ School of Art, Birmingham. 
School of Art, University College, Reading. 
Leicester School of Art. 

School of Art, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
School of Art, Nottingham. 

School of Art, Burslem. 

School of Art, Brighton. 

School of Art, Bradford. 

School of Art, Leeds. 
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Evening Schools and Classes. 


Many of the towns and counties mentioned above and interesting in 
this connection, see especially: 


London. Halifax. 
Manchester. Widnes. 

Leeds. Rochdale. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Cambridgeshire. 


Adult Schools. 
Birmingham and several other centers. 


Agricultural Colleges. 


South Eastern College, Wye, Kent. 
Cambridge University. 
Reading University College. 
Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
County Technical Laboratories, Chelmsford. 
Swanley Horicultural College, Kent. 
Cirencester Royal Agricultural College. 
Etc. 

Industrial or Reformatory Schools. 


Now under arrangement. 


Special Schools for Defective Children in: 
London, 
Manchester, 
Leeds, 
Liverpool, 
And Particularly Sandlebridge School, Cheshire. 
Domestic Economy Schools. 
In several centers. 


Other schools will be added to it from time to time, and 
teachers will be notified before sailing of the complete list. In 
case teachers desire to visit any particular school not mentioned 
upon the final list, the local committees will be glad to place them- 
selves in communication with the authorities of such schools and 
secure permission to visit them. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


s, Arrangements will be made by the school authorities to 
hold frequent conferences during the period of the Teachers’ 
Visit for the teachers of the different localities. The American 
teachers will be invited to attend these conferences and will thus 
have an opportunity of meeting the corps of teachers and becom- 
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ing familiar with the school problems which are under discussion 
in the United Kingdom. The visiting teachers will doubtless be 
expected to give some account of their own schools in the United 
States at such meetings. 

Members of the local committee, and other persons of social 
prominence in the several localities, will be at home for after- 
noon tea and will give a cordial welcome to the American teach- 
ers, who will be introduced through the local committees, and who 
will thus be afforded a glimpse of the home life of their English 
hosts. 


EXADENSEs; 


6. The cost of ocean transportation is stated in our circular 
of February, 1908, at $25.00 for the round trip for those who 
travel under the special arrangements which are offered to teach- 
ers through the courtesy of The International Mercantile Marine 
Company. This is exclusive of the customary tips, for which 
$6.00 should be allowed. For travel in the United Kingdom an 
allowance of $25.00 will be ample. The cost of board will de- 
pend entirely upon whether the teachers go to boarding houses 
or hotels. Very comfortable accommodations at the former can 
be secured throughout England at $1.50 a day, and in no case 
should these boarding accommodations exceed $2.00 per day. At 
the smaller hotels the cost will range, according to accommoda- 
tions, from $2.50 to $4.50 a day. Hotels do not in England 
make a rate by the day, but furnish rooms with light and attend- 
ance at a charge of from 75 cents to $1.50; while all meals are‘ 
paid for separately. Without making any allowance whatsoever 
for purchases while in England, it will be seen that the cost from 
the time of leaving the United States to the time of arrival, cal- 
culating a stay of four weeks in England, can be brought within 
$110.00 by those who exercise the greatest economy. An allow- 
ance of $150.00 would permit the visitor to travel very comfor- 
tably, while $200.00 could be deemed a very liberal estimate of 
the expense. 

It should be remembered that in making these estimates, no 
allowance is made for the cost, which the teacher will incur, 
from his residence to the port of sailing, and from the port of 
arrival in the United States back to his residence. This must be 
calculated by each person in accordance with his own needs. 
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mioOviCE TO TRAVELERS. 


7. Mr. Mosely has kindly prepared a memorandum giving a 
large number of hints to the travelers in the United Kingdom 
which will prove of inestimable value to those participating in 
the trip. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon what Mr. Mosely has to 
say about tips. They are an established custom in England, to 
which travelers must conform if they value their comfort. A fail- 
ure to tip when it is expected is liable to cause great discomfort 
and annoyance. American travelers are prone to overdo it. 
Tips beyond the customary standards procure no extra ad- 
vantages and in the long run are very costly. 


GENERAL INFORMATION FOR VISITING TEACHERS. 


A. Mr. Alfred Mosely will be happy to render all possible 
assistance to the teachers, and generally to look after their in- 
terests while in the United Kingdom. His address is Union 
Bank Buildings, Ely Place, Helbron, London E. C. (Registered 


telegraphic address “Blue bottle,’ London. Telephone call num- 
ber, “g164 Central.’’) 


B. EMBARKATION. When you go on board your steamer, 
see that all luggage which you will require in your cabin is 
brought there by your steward; and it is wise to unpack your 
immediate wants for the voyage before starting. Take in the 
cabin (which is small) only such things as will be required whilst 
crossing. Larger baggage must go in the hold and remain there 
during the voyage. 


C. GRATUITIES ON BOARD. At the end of a voyage it 
is usual on the steamers to tip your bedroom steward or steward- 
ess five shillings (or 114 dollars), being the usual sum for second- 
cabin passengers; the same to the steward who waits at table ; 
two shillings each (say 50 cents) to the man who cleans your 
boots and to your bath attendant. You need not give more, or 
any other tips. 


D. LUGGAGE. The British system as to luggage is entirely 
different from that of America. It is more convenient and 
cheaper for luggage to be taken with the traveler iia cab. L here- 
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fore when moving from place to place your luggage is put on 
the cab with you, no charge being made for small pieces that 
can be taken inside, and only twopence (or 4 cents) €ache for 
those carried outside. Cab fares are as follows in London: 
Horse vehicles from place to place, station to docks, etc., one 
shilling (25 cents) for a distance not exceeding two miles, and 
sixpence (12 cents) per mile beyond, for either one or two per- 
sons. Motor “taxicabs” eightpence (16 cents) for the first mile, 
and twopence per additional quarter-mile for one or two persons. 
In provincial cities and towns the usual charge (including lug- 
gage) from house to railway station and vice versa is two shill- 
ings (2/, or 50 cents). (In the event of any dispute with the 
cabman the station police will always tell you the correct fare 
to pay. On arrival at the station (the “depot’”) you first “book” 
(or buy your ticket) to where you desire to go, then see your 
luggage labeled and put into the train—the usual gratuity to 
the porter for such service being 2d (4 cents), or if you like, 3d 
(6 cents), the latter being considered fairly liberal. On the train 
reaching your destination you go at once to the luggage-van with 
a porter, whom you engage directly you alight; he will fetch you 
a cab and put on it your luggage, which you will have to claim 
with him at the van door or on the platform as it is put out of 
the train. You will give this porter a similar fee of two or 
three pence (4 cents or 6 cents), 


FE. CLOTHES. The English climate being damp and cold 
it is necessary to have warm clothing, not only for the voyage 
but for general wear whilst in England; where it is not customary 
to keep the houses, etc., hot, and Americans find the cold rooms 
and trains very trying. It is therefore essential for the ladies 
to bring good wraps, and the gentlemen warm, preferably long 
overcoats; and for all to have thick underwear. Although the 
temperature in England is much higher than that of the United 
States, the cold is more felt owing to its dampness and to the 
custom of keeping hotels, rooms, etc., cool and unheated. 


Eo RAILWANS ) ERAMS AND CABS» ltr reunsnain 
Great Britain to travel third class; the carriages being quite com- 
fortable, and the fare for this accommodation being one penny 
(2 cents) per mile—sometimes less. Cabs may always be had 
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practically everywhere at reasonable fares (see D). Most towns 
have “trams” or “tramcars” (trolleys cars) for which the fares 
vary according to distance, usually from a penny (2 cents) to 
fourpence (8 cents). Horse buses, or motorbuses also ply in 
most towns and cities, at fares of one, two, or threepence, ac- 
cording to length of journey. Visitors should note that it is not 
customary in England to travel at night. The distances are 
comparatively short, so that the necessity does not arise as it 
does in America; therefore sleeping accommodation in the trains 
is provided practically only on the longer journeys, such as be- 
tween London and Scotland. In these cases where sleepers (or 
sleeping cars as they are known in England) are run, an extra 
fee is charged for the use of them, varying in amount, but being, 
generally speaking, not so high as for the same service in 
America. 


G. TIPS AND TIPPING. Tipping is much more in vogue 
than in America; porters, servants, and everyone, all hold out 
their hands for every service rendered. As to railway porters, 
see D. In the hotels or boarding houses it is usual to tip the 
servants who attend upon the visitor, according to the length of 
stay and services performed, from sixpence (12 cents) up to 2/- 
(50 cents), varying with the circumstances. When lunching out 
at restaurants of the ordinary type one gives the waiter 2d to 3d 
(4 cents or 6 cents), and in very high-class places—correspond- 
ing to Delmonico’s or Sherry’s—6d (12 cents). You will find 
your hands continually in your pocket for tips, so it is essential 
to know that the ustial fees for small services are not more than 
4 cents to6 cents, as mentioned. Unless this customary standard 
be adhered to, traveling in England will be found more expensive 
than calculated. 


MH RCOMMILTEES TO LOOK{ AFTER VISITORS. ... In 
each town and city (wherever possible) committees will be 
formed to take care of the teachers, obtain their accommodation, 
advise them how to get about and what schools to see. (Note.— 
The term city is in England not applied to small centers with a 
few thousand inhabitants; but only to certain of the larger cor- 
porate towns and those possessing a cathedral.) As far as prac- 
ticable the visitors on reaching England will be met at the 
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steamer by some member of the local committee, who will sup- 
ply a list of boarding houses and hotels suitable to the individual 
needs. A syllabus will be supplied showing the various typical 
cities and towns that should be visited, and what to see in each; 
and in due course you will be advised with whom to communicate 
in various centers when announcing the day and hour of your 
intended arrival. It is necessary to bear in mind when writing 
to committees, etc., that three days at least should be allowed for 
answers to all letters bearing on arrival and accommodation. 
At a later date notices will be issued giving directions how to 
identify those appointed to meet you at the steamer, train, etc., 
with all other necessary information not given here. 


I. “BOARDING HOUSES AND HOTELS) Asitarmig moc 
sible the committees in the various cities and towns will reserve 
accommodations for teachers; but they will require notice be- 
forehand of expected date of arrival, and the sum it is desired 
to pay. This latter in boarding houses may range, roughly, from 
about six shillings per day to 8 shillings ($2.00) per day, and 
good quarters may be had at the smaller hotels at about the fol- 
lowing figures: Bedroom with attendance and lighting from 3/- 
to 6/- (say 75 cents to $1.50) per night, according to the style 
of the hotel and the class of room occupied. In England bath 
rooms are seldom attached to bedrooms, and when that is the 
case are highly charged for. Baths when had are an extra, 
usually 6d (12 cents) for cold, and one shilling (25 cents) for 
hot. The price of meals varies according to what you order and 
consume ; speaking roundly, breakfasts range from-1/6 to 3/ (say 
37 cents to 75 cents); whilst dinners vary from 2/6 to 4/ (60 
cents to $1.00) ; luncheons from 1 shilling (25 cents) upward. It 
is usual to put one’s boots outside the room door when retiring 
for the night, for them to be cleaned—for this there is no charge. 


K. MONEY AND VALUABLES. Any valuables you may 
desire stored may be handed to Mr. Mosely at his office in a 
sealed parcel, which he will be happy to keep in his safe, giving a 
receipt therefor. Hotel proprietors will do the same; but unless 
articles of value are thus deposited with them they are not held 
responsible. Valuables left in your room at a hotel are at your 
own risk, 
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You should provide yourself with about $25.00 in English 
money for your immediate use on arrival. This can be obtained 
at the steamship office before sailing or by exchanging with the 
purser on board the steamer. It will probably be most convenient 
to carry all your funds in cash, exchanging it for English money 
before starting on the steamer or after arrival. Those who dis- 
like carrying cash can obtain letters of credit, drafts, or travelers’ 
checks. The last named are most convenient because the iden- 
tification is simpler than with other forms of credit. Letters of 
credit and drafts are sold by banks usually at a charge of one 
per cent on the face value of the letter or draft. Letters of credit 
are not issued for less than $500. Travelers’ checks are issued 
by steamship and express companies at a charge of one-half of 
one per cent. The International Mercantile Marine Company 
which issues such checks has generously agreed to furnish them 
to teachers taking part in the visit at their face value, without the 
usual commission. Further information can be obtained from the 
Travelers’ Check Department of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, 9 Broadway, New York City. 


English money is of the following denominations: 


Farthing or %4d. (%c.), little used except in drapery shops, dry goods 
SEOTeS. 
Halfpenny, %4d. (called “ha’penny”) = TIec. 
Penny or 1d. (=a2c.). The foregoing are bronze coins. 


The penny to a large extent coincides with the United States 
nickel, being in general use. 

The silver coins are: Threepenny piece (6 cents); sixpence 
(izicemts).; olulline or 1/- (= the U.S. A. “quarter )’; florin or 
two-shilling piece (one-half dollar), of which several designs 
with a trifling difference in size are in circulation; half-crown or 


two-and-sixpense (== about 60 cents), a rather embarrassing 
coin to strangers; also the double florin or four-shilling piece, 


and the crown or five-shilling piece, both but little used, and cor- 
responding roughly to $1 and $1.25. The gold coins are the 
half-sovereign, 10/- (== $2.50), and the sovereign or pound, 
£1, corresponding roundly to $5.00. The Bank of England notes 
are for £5, £10, £20, £50 and upwards, or say $25, $50, $100, and 
$250. 
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L. NEWSPAPERS. These are either “ha’penny” (1 cent) 
or “penny” (2 cents) in all towns; practically the only exception 
being the London “Times,” which costs 3d. They may be ob- 
tained at all hotels and stations at the published prices—not an 
enhanced price as is the case in America. 


M. WASHING (of linen)—or as termed in America, “Laun- 
dry.” This will be found probably cheaper than in the States, 
though perhaps not usually quite so well done. Both hotels and 
boarding houses require longer to complete, three days being a 
minimum; and it is generally more before one can rely on the 
washing being sent back. It is necessary to state quite definitely 


(when it is taken away) what day and time you must have it 
returned. 


N. LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS may be sent to the care 
of Mr. Alfred Mosely, at his office (see paragraph A, and from 
thence will be forwarded to wherever the addressee may be). 
To ensure this being done, all changes of address mhust be regu- 
larly notified to Mr. Mosely, always allowing three days for get- 
ting a reply. When money or valuables are sent by post the 
letter or parcel should be registered, the fee being 2d, always 
pronounced “tuppence, (4 cents) extra. POSTAGE stamps are 
obtainable everywhere. Letter postage is a uniform “penny” (2 
cents) throughout the United Kingdom, for any weight up to . 
4 ounces, with another 12d for each extra 2 ounces. News- 
papers, in the United Kingdom, 14d (ha’penny or 1 cent) on each 
copy, whether posted singly or in one cover with others. Parcel 
post throughout the United Kingdom, 3d (6 cents), the first 
pound, 2 pounds 4d, 3 pounds 5d, 7 pounds 7d, 8 pounds &d, 9 
pounds 9d, 10 pounds rod, 11 pounds, 11d (the maximum). This 
will be found the cheapest way of sending small parcels, espe- 
cially for long distances. Please note, by the way, that in Eng- 
land one does not speak of “shipping’’ parcels by railway or car- 
rier, etc.; people would conclude (naturally) that anything “ship- 
ped” is to travel oversea, i. e., by a ship. Letters, etc., entrusted 
to the postoffice are also said to be “posted,” not “mailed.” Post- 
age to the Continent and America is 2%4d (5 cents) the first 
ounce for letters, and 144d for each additional ounce. News- 
papers to any parts outside the United Kingdom, %d (1 cent) 
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per two ounces. TELEGRAMS are charged at a uniform rate 
in the United Kingdom, viz., sixpence for a minimum of twelve 
words, and a halfpenny per work additional. Addresses are 
charged for. Two hours is sufficient to allow for the message 
and its reply—often the time occupied is much less than this. 
Cables from England to America cost one shilling per word 
(address counted—not free of charge) which includes trans- 
mission over British inland lines, and exclusive of certain addi- 
tional charges in the States. TELEPHONES are not used so 
much as in the States; though within the “London area’ there 
are about 4,500 “call offices” open to the public at a fee of 2d 
(= 4 cents) for local calls within that area, a distance of say 
about ten to twelve miles radius from the city. Over the trunk 
lines (equivalent to the U. S. “long distance”) the charge varies, 
roughly about 50 miles for 6d (say 12 cents) with reduced fees 
at night. 


O. NOMENCLATURE. Many terms in connection with 
schools and education will be found to bear a different meaning 
in England, of which the following are some examples: 


British. American. 
Council School (all ages up to 14 = Public School, Primary School and 
years). Grammar School. 
Voluntary Schools — “National,” There is nothing to correspond 
“British,” ete. exactly with these in America. 


The majority are church schools; and it should be noted that 
the name “National” does not imply erection by public funds. 
They were instituted long before the passing of the 1870 Educa- 
tion Act (inaugurating public schools of primary character) 
through the “National Society for Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Church of England,” the cost being met by be- 
quests and subscriptions. They now receive Government 
“orants-in-aid” varying according to their efficiency; but are still 
in large measure supported by the voluntary contributions of 
Church people. In many of the smaller towns and villages these 
so-called “National” schools are the only ones. 


Public Secondary Schools. = High Schools. 
Grammar Schools. =a “High School” of private foun- 
dation. 


S 


Board of Education Inspector. These correspond roughly to the 

Local Authority Inspector. U. S. “School Superintendent,” 

Secondary School Examiner. and are appointed by Board of 

Education (the central author- 
ity) or other bodies as indicated 
by name. 

Electives. 

(similar to) “Recitation.” 

the repetition of a passage of 
prose of poetry learned by heart. 

College Men. 

Alumni. 

This term is in the United King- 
dom confined to Universities 
and does not apply to schools 
in general, where scholars are 
said to “pass” their examina- 
tion, 

(the same), but are much more 
exclusive, and only granted by 
the great Universities. Others 
would not be recognized. 


Optional Subjects. 
Oral Lesson. 
Recitation. 
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University Men. 
Ex-University Men. 
“Graduate.” 
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Degrees. 


All correspondence should be addressed to 


ROLAND P. FALKNER, 
Executive Secretary, 
281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Teachers’ Trip 


to 


Great Britain 


ad 
THIS CIRCULAR SHOULD BE CAREFULLY PRESERVED 


w 


You have been assigned to the Steamship 


of the tae OO sts Be ty saat: trad) 6 «Re inte ANG Es TN RLS OLEAN AE YSIS line 
Shed etides 3820. ie aS SOMO hteck chen stk Mbey e e ke Fat RE 
PA MEE, MERU oT PRENRAESPTE CPAIE SEO GEES. SOON Oot ERR rat Re eR ee ee o'clock. 


Your fare for the return voyage will be $25. You 
must send $5 for a deposit when you forward the 
acceptance of the enclosed certificate to the Steamship Co. 


You pay the balance, $20, before sailing, and get your 


return ticket. This had better be paid at the head office 
of the steamship company in Montreal. 

The R. ®. companies have agreed to a rate of $7.05 
for the going trip from Toronto, whether the sailing be from 
Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, Portland or St. John. The 
return rate is not yet fixed, but it will not exceed the going 
rate. The rates from other points will be fixed at an 
early date, and the R. R. agents in your locality will be 
notified. The return fare will be paid when you are 
on your homeward journey. Keep the return cerlificate 
carefully. 

If you will ask at the office of the Stéamship 
Company on your arrival (Liverpool or Glasgow) you 
will receive a circular making recommendations regarding 
the very best way te spend your month in Great Britain, 
not only during school days, but for week-ends. Mr. 
Hughes has outlined a daily programme which includes 
the best schools and at the same time a great many of the 
most interesting places, and the finest scenery of Wales, 
England and Scotland, without going over the same 
ground unnecessarily. The week-ends include Paris, 
Oxford, Winchester, Stratford-on-Avon, the Trossachs 
and other points of special interest. Arrangements will 
be made, and explained in the circular, for board in each 
place, and for a reception on arrival by some local repre- 
sentative to give all necessary information. 
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Bring the circular issued in the United States, a copy 
of which is sent to you herewith, and study it carefully. 

Arrange wilh your bank or with the Dominion 
or American Express Co. for the money you are to take 
with you. Get some gold for use en the steamship and 
have enough for use on your arrival. The purser will 
exchange the small amount of Canadian money you may 
have with you when you reach the boat. It will cost 
you a little over $100 probably while in England. 
Bring as much as you can up to say $200, in case you 
wish extras. 

Do not fail to reach your sailing port in time. Go 
aboard the steamer the night before her sailing date. 

Take warm clothing for the Ailantic. You may 
leave what you do not require in charge of the Steamship 


Co. on arrival. 
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- ie a Visit of Canadian Teachers to England. 


3: as making arrangements with the Canadian Ceeunchi¢ Companies to take 
v ' three hundred Canadian teachers to England and back for $25.00 each, in 
ite order that they may study the school systems and the methods of teach- 
ee ing in England, Scotland, and Wales. Passages at this rate are available 
between September I, oe to February 1, 1909. 


1.. The project of the visit of the Canadian teachers to Great Britain 
has awakened widespread interest and support throughout the Old Coun- 
«try. Mr. Mosely has associated with himself as a general reception com- 
mittee a large number of influential persons throughout the United King- 
dom, representing the various organizations and institutions and social 
_. groups which are associated there with the cause of. education, and indeed 

fe with all the forces of social welfare. The co-operation of the leading men 
ong of England as represented by this committee, insures that the visiting 


SNe aT | 


teachers will receive a cordial welcome wherever they go, and that what-- 


ever can be done for their comfort and for the success of the enterprise 
will be done. The general committee to arrange for the reception of the 
_ teachers is composed of many of the leading men and women of England. 
2. In each city or town visited by the teachers a local committee has 
been formed, generally under the chairmanship of a prominent member 
of the Board of Education. These local committees have been formed in 
byidarge part with the assistance of the English teachers who visited Canada 
a year ago, and will be animated by the desire to reciprocate as far as 
possible the courtesies shown to the British teachers when they visited 
ee Canada. These committees have agreed to act as advisers to the Can- 
i 7 adian teachers, to introduce them in the schools to be visited, to procure 
A AN advance See omeinotia ean in boarding houses or hotels, as they may 
Hg request, to meet the teachers if desired on arrival, and to minister to their 
his x eae in every way. 


Rat Liverpool the teachers will be met by a member of the recep- 
tion committee. With this committee they can consult in regard to the 
schools to be visited and plan out a definite schedule for the trip. 
i Canadian teachers will be cordially welcomed in the universities, the col- 
-_ leges, the great public schools, such as Eton, Winchester, etc., the sec- 
Pans ondary schools, the technical schools, the art schools, and the best ele- 
er oe schools of the old) land. 7, 


. Committees have already been formed to receive the visitors 
| socilly, and to show them the leading features of each place visited. 


Mr. Alfred Mosely, C.M.G., of London, England, has succeeded in , 


% 


Throughout England, Scotland, and Wales, these. committees | are Bre 
planning to make the visit of Cadadian teachers. pleasant as well ; as pro- 
-/fitable. . : DANS ae e oa ; 

5. The total expense of the trip, allowing. a month in. the tid couaey | 
~ need not exceed $125.00. $200.00 will make liberal provision for. extra4 
purchases as well as for the necessary expenses. The steamship travel 
will be in second cabin, but this accommodation is now as ie as first 


class was a few years ago. } 


6. About two hundred teachers may go from Ontaris, Momo. 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. Opportunity al be fea he 
to send from pack of the five Provinces in proportion to the number of | 
teachers in each Province. If any Province does not send its proportional — 
number the vacancies will be filled from the applicants from other Pro- 
vinces. 3 
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7. Mr. Mosely’s plan is to have the teachers who go chosen bg the 
Boards of Education, so that the teachers who hold most important posi- 
tions may be sent in Order that the best results may be secured for Canada 
and for the Empire. When applications are sent from any city or town 
_ it is important that the teachers be numbered in the order in which the 
_ Board of Education would like to have the applicants sent, so that the 

committee of arrangements may be able to choose wisely in case all can 
not be sent. Inspectors of schools may go if they wish to do so, DYE 
arrangement, with the proper authorities. 


8. Applications should be made to the undersigned through the — ys 
. Boards of Education, and not by teachers individually. Appice 
should be made not Mier than June roth from Ontario. 


g. It is to be hoped that Canadian Boards of Education will pay the ‘s 
salaries of the teachers while away, as if they were:on duty, and pay the ~ = 
necessary substitute teachers, as was done by me British School Boards 

last year. ‘ 


10 In some cases in England and Wales public spirited men of: means 
gave the teachers from their county or district a handsome gift i in pe 
to aid in paying their expenses. This may be done in Canada. hee 


R.A PYNE: | 
~ Minister of Education. 
Toronto, rrth May, 1908. 
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